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PEEFACE, 


The  present  volume  embodies  a  few  out  of  many  Political  Studies 
to  which  I  have  given  my  best  thoughts  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number,  having  appeared 
as  articles  in  the  daily  Press,  are  excluded  from  republication. 
Those  here  preserved  have  been  collected  under  the  advice 
of  friends,  who  have  considered  them  worthy  of  more  than 
ephemeral  notice.  One  only — that  on  "  The  Eoman  Colonies 
under  the  Empire " — now  appears  for  the  first  time.  Like 
the  Letters  on  "  University  Eeform  and  College  Fellowships," 
and  one  or  two  other  Essays  contained  in  this  volume,  it  is 
"  poHtical  "  only  in  that  wider  sense  which  comprehends  every- 
thing that  can  interest  or  instruct  a  statesman. 

With  the  exception  of  very  slight  verbal  alterations,  all  the 
following  papers  are  printed  in  their  original  form.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revise  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  by  the 
hght  of  subsequent  experience,  to  harmonize  one  with  another, 
or  even  to  correct  such  occasional  repetitions  of  the  same 
phrase  or  sentiment  as  must  needs  find  their  way  into  composi- 
tions of  the  same  author,  produced  at  long  intervals,  on  kindred 
subjects,  but  with  different  objects.  Each  must  therefore  be 
judged  by  the  date  of  its  first  publication.  If  a  substantial 
unity  of  political  faith  shall  be  found  to  pervade  and  charac- 
terize the  whole,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  my  political  convictions,  in  any  essential  respect,  since 
I  first  embraced  them. 

GEORGE  C.  BEODEICK. 
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The  moral  greatness  of  political  societies  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  form  of  their  institutions.  Forms  of  polity  are  ana- 
logous to  bodily  organization ;  they  owe  aU  their  force  and  ex- 
pression to  the  soul  which  animates  them,  to  the  living  spirit  of 
the  people.  Considered  apart  from  the  soul,  the  body-politic  is 
a  lifeless  corpse,  and  the  study  of  it  mere  anatomy, — a  matter  of 
curious  and  necessary  research,  but  subordinate  to  the  sublimer 
aims  of  political  philosophy.  These  aims,  indeed,  can  never  be 
fully  realized ;  for  the  inner  life  of  individual  states,  as  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Still,  even  in 
the  external  aspect  of  nations,  there  are  many  features  besides 
their  forms  of  government ;  and  in  estimating  the  actual  state 
of  any  particular  community,  its  ethnological  origin,  its  lan- 
guage, its  civilization,  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  above  all,  the  cha- 
racter of  its  religion,  all  the  elements,  in  short,  which  constitute 
its  identity,  are  to  be  viewed  as  so  many  agents  co-operating 
with,  and  in  a  great  degree  modifying,  the  influence  of  its  con- 
stitution. "  Institutions,"  it  has  been  said,  "  do  not  decide  all 
in  the  life  of  nations;  "^  that  is,  they  are  neither  the  sole  cause 
nor  the  sole  index  of  national  well-being,  which  depends  on 
many  other  conditions,  and,  like  beauty,  results  less  from  the 
absolute  excellence  of  its  component  parts,  than  from  their 
harmonious  combination. 

It  is  only  then  in  an  abstract  sense  that  one  representative 

'  Guizot,  Civilization  in  France,  lect.  III. 
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system,  or  even  one  form  of  government,  can  be  ranked  above 
another.  The  philosopher  may  and  ought  to  compare  and  test 
them  by  the  evidence  of  general  history ;  but  the  statesman 
must  consider  how  far  each  is  applicable  to  the  present  wants 
and  circumstances  of  his  country,  the  antecedents  of  which 
will  be  found  in  its  own  past  history.  Thus  history  stands  in 
a  double  relation  to  polities,  furnishing  the  materials  of  their 
general  conclusions,  and  teaching  the  conditions  of  their  prac- 
tical application.  But  there  is  a  third  function  of  history,  akin 
to  both  of  these, — to  record  the  varieties  of  political  opinions,  to 
examine  the  "  different  principles  on  which  the  chief  systems 
have  been  based  "  by  their  advocates,  and  divesting  each  from 
the  accidents  which  encumber  it  in  practice,  to  assign  its  true 
scientific  position  and  value.  If  the  less  perfect  forms  have 
been  consistent  with  national  virtue  and  happiness  ;  if  the  more 
perfect  have  sometimes  been  associated  with  crimes  and  misery ; 
it  is  because  the  previous  history  or  present  circumstances  of 
the  individual  nation  have  brought  it  into  harmony  with  in- 
ferior institutions,  or  rendered  it  incapable  of  bearing  better. 
Though  institutions,  no  less  than  words,  depend  for  their  signi- 
fication on  the  character  of  those  that  use  them,  great  truths 
are  not  falsified  even  when  they  are  proclaimed  by  unworthy 
voices.  However  difficult  it  may  be  in  politics  to  assign  parti- 
cular events  to  particular  causes,  however  great  the  temptation 
to  make,  with  Montesquieu,'  the  science  relative  and  the  art 
empirical,  historical  impartiality  demands  the  effort.  Political 
as  well  as  philosophical  doctrines  do  differ  for  the  better  or 
worse,  though  few  can  be  stated  as  universally  or  eternally 
applicable,  and  it  is  because  they  so  differ  that  a  comparison  of 
Eepresentative  systems  is  possible. 

What  then  is  the  primary  and  essential  idea  of  Eepresenta- 
tion,  divested  of  its  overgrowth  of  associations  ?  It  is  the  dele- 
gation^ of  power  to  deputies  freely  chosen.  If  the  body  so 
represented  be  the  people,  the  Representation  is  popular ;  and 
this  is  in  fact  by  far  the  commonest  species,  because  the  Third 

'  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  I.  1,  3. 

'  "  Delegation"  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense,  without  reference  to  the  degree 
of  control  retained  by  the  electors. 
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Estate  (third,  not  in  relative  importance,  but  in  the  date  of  its 
admission  to  power,)  is,  generally  speaking,  the  only  one  too 
numerous,  too  constantly  employed,  and  too  ignorant,  to  appear 
for  itself.  Thus  too,  though  the  power  delegated  is  not  neces- 
sarily legislative,  yet  since  this  power  is  the  mainspring  of 
government,  and  since  the  executive  and  judicial  are  more  con- 
veniently exercised  by  officers  differently  appointed,  legislation  is 
held  to  be  the  characteristic  function  of  the  popular  delegates. 
Again,  the  mode  of  their  election,  and  the  duration  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  office,  are  considerations  not  strictly  essen- 
tial to  the  notion  of  "  Eepresentation,"  however  important  to 
the  public  interest.^  But  the  original  freedom  of  choice  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  "Eepresentation"  in  the  political 
sense, — a  sense  which  jealously  excludes  all  but  the  bond  fide 
nominees  of  the  represented  order.  The  case  in  which  one 
class  nominates  persons  to  represent  another,  even  where  the 
interests  of  the  two  parties  are  supposed  to  coincide,  is  one  of  < 
accidental  or  fictitious  Representation. 

Such  being  the  distinctive  character  of  Eepresentation,  let  us 
first  examine  the  opinion  which  restricts  its  history,  together 
■with  that  of  mixed  government,^  to  a  few  centuries,  and  a  few 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe.*  The  limita- 
tion of  place  is  more  tenable  than  that  of  time.  In  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  or  beneath  the  vast  shadow  of  Oriental  despotism, 
during  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  dynasties,  in  the 
wild  hordes  of  Attila  and  Jenghis  Khan,  among  the  passive 
millions  who  thronged  the  gorgeous  court  of  Delhi,  or  beside 
the  dreary  civilization  of  China,  the  political  rights  implied  in 
Eepresentation  could  not  have  subsisted,  though  some  have  dis- 
cerned in  the  system  of  caste  a  faint  analogy  to  constitutional 

•  Lord  Brongham  includes  them  in  his  definition :  Political  Philosophy,  III. 
vi.  37. 

'  The  well-known  opinion  of  Taoitns  (Ann.  IV.  33.)  respecting  the  impractica- 
bility of  mixed  government,  is  contrary  to  that  expressed  by  Cicero  in  the  Republic, 
wliose  view  is  embraced  by  Machiavelli,  as  well  as  Algernon  Sidney. 

'  Lewis  compares  Representative  government  to  fire-arms,  or  the  steam-engine  : 
Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  ch.  xxii.  sect.  24.  Comp.  Creasy  on  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  188  ;  Heeren's  Ancient  Greece,  p.  167  ;  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.  I.  ii.  and 
III.  vi. 
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governmeut.^  In  the  wide  African  continent  it  remains  abso- 
lutely unknown.  It  was  not  found  among  the  strange  insti- 
tutions ruthlessly  demolished  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro, — institu- 
tions in  which  so  much  of  regular  government  was  mingled  with 
fantastic  barbarism.^  It  has  no  place  in  the  rude  polities  which 
have  followed  the  type  of  military  subordination.  Sprung  from 
the  perilous  crises  through  which  Europe  has  passed  in  its 
progress  from  an  age  of  conquest  to  an  age  of  peaceful  self- 
development,  it  has  been  transplanted  by  European  colonists 
to  other  quarters  of  the  globe.^  But  though  indigenous  to  one 
continent,  it  has  appeared  in  germ  at  more  than  one  epoch.  It 
is  to  be  found  where  all  other  noble  works  of  unassisted  human 
nature  are  to  be  found, — ^in  the  free  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
and  the  well-balanced  aristocracy  of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  antiquity  furnishes  very  few,  and  those  very 
dubious,  instances  of  "  Eepresentation,"  corresponding  to  any 
form  now  existing.  The  internal  legislation,  whether  of  oligar- 
chies or  democracies,  was  transacted  in  the  first  instance  by 
all  qualified  citizens  in  person,  and  not  through  deputies.*  In 
most,  however,  of  the  Greek  states,  as  well  as  in  Eome  and  her 
dependencies,  many  of  the  more  arduous  legislative  functions 
were  confided  to  a  smaller  chamber,  more  or  less  amenable  to 
the  popular  assembly.  When  the  members  of  these  councils 
were  elected,  like  those  of  the  Spartan  yspovrrla,  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies  similarly  constituted,^  for  life,  and  rather  as  state- 
advisers  than  as  delegates  of  popular  interests,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  the  representative  principle.  But  the  Athenian  /3oi;A^  and  the 
like  assembhes,  annually  elected  by  democratic  states,  differed 
little  from  a  modem  House  of  Commons,  except  in  their  inde- 
pendence of  any  "  Crown,"  or  aristocratic  coadjutors,  and  in  the 
material  circumstance  that  they  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
by  suffrage.®    A  fatal  defect,  had  it  not  been  partially  counter- 


'  Newman,  Contrasts  between  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Lect.  III. 

-  Robertson's  America,  vol.  III.  bk.  vii.  pp.  288, 331. 

'  The  latest,  and  not  the  most  successful  case,  is  that  of  New  Zealand. 

*  Heeren,  Ancient  Greece,  p.  166. 

'  As  at  Corinth.  Plutarch,  Op.  ii.  p.  177.   The  name  ytpovirla  was  often  adopted. 

'  Compare  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.  iii.  7.  with  I.  ii.  p.  89. 
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acted  by  their  strict  responsibility  to  the  ekkXijo-io  :  whence  they 
have  been  called,  notwithstanding  their  exclusive  right  of  origi- 
nating, "mere  committees  of  the  mob."^  The  Roman  Senate,  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  Diets  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  originally 
represented  a  very  numerous  aristocracy.  But  as  the  power  of 
the  comitia  declined,  and  after  the  attempt  to  govern  the  world 
with  the  constitution  of  a  municipality  had  ended  in  despot- 
ism, the  Senate,  degraded  as  it  was,  acquired  a  semi-popular 
character ;  and,  though  its  initiative  had  never  been  more  than 
nominal,^  hazarded,  together  with  the  delegates  of  provincial 
councils,  an  occasional  resistance  to  the  Emperors.' 

But  if  the  spirit  and  purpose,  rather  than  the  form  or  name, 
of  institutions  be  regarded,  the  essence  of  Eepresentation  may  be 
discovered  more  certainly  under  two  less  obvious  forms, — the 
one  executive,  in  the  choice  of  public  ofiScers;  the  other  federa- 
tive, in  international  congresses. 

Those  powers  which  modern  statesmanship  has  wisely  kept 
independent, — the  legislative,  the  administrative,  and  the  judicial, 
— were  in  all  the  republics  of  antiquity  vested  in  the  sovereign 
people.  Judges  and  magistrates  were  popular  representatives, 
and  the  state  of  parties  registered  itself  in  the  laws  relating  to 
their  election.  The  Athenian  archons  and  Areopagus,  like  the 
justiza  of  Arragon,^  were  somewhat  aristocratic,  while  the  Pry- 
taneis  and  Strategi  were  the  expression  of  pure  democracy:^ 
whereas  in  Sparta  the  Ephori  acted  as  a  popular  check  on  the 
yepovffia.^  The  constitutional  history  of  Rome  is  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  representation,  broken  by  the  attempted  coalition 
of  parties  in  the  second  Decemvirate,  and  ending  in  a  sweep- 
ing abolition  of  restrictions  ushered  in  by  the  great  Reform 

'  Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece,  cli.  iii.  sect.  54.  Comp.  Heeren's 
Ancient  Greece,  ch.  ix.  p.  168.  «  See  Livy,  i.  17. 

'  Palgrare  on  the  English  Commonwealth,  I.  x.  343 ;  and  article  "  Senates  "  in 
Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.,  where  its  character  as  a  representative  body  is  fully  esta- 
blished. 

'  The  justiza  was  necessarily  chosen  from  the  "  infanzones,"  who,  unlike  the 
"  riooshombres,"  could  not  appear  in  Cortes  by  proxy,  and,  unlike  the  burghers, 
had  no  representatives. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  I.  iv.  p.  415-423. 

'  See  the  chapter  on  Clisthenes'  Constitution  in  Crete's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv. 

•  See  Aristotle's  Politics,  ii. ,  and  article  "  Ephori "  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant. 
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Bill  of  Licinius.  For  in  such  societies  mere  legislation  is 
the  least  valuable  of  rights ;  tribunes,^  or  a  consul,  annually 
chosen  by  the  commons,  and  armed  with  a  veto  and  judicial 
power,  were  far  more  efficient  representatives  than  a  deliberative 
chamber. 

Ancient  federal  representation  was  of  two  kinds,  exemplified 
respectively  by  the  great  Amphictyony  and  the  Achaean  League. 
In  the  former  the  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  whether 
it  was  of  tribes,  as  the  Amphictyonic  League,  or  of  cities,  as 
the  Boeotian  and  others,  possessed  an  equal  share  of  votes,  and 
sent  a  fixed  number  of  representatives,  appointed  by  the  separate 
governments,  just  as  in  a  modern  dij^lomatic  congress.  If,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  deputies  were  entrusted  with  discretionary 
powers,  there  is  here  a  complete  instance  of  representation ;  the 
right  of  internal  self-government  being  reserved,  as  in  the 
German  Diet,  by  each  confederate.^  But  for  this,  the  analogy 
would  be  striking  between  these  councils  and  the  American 
Senate ;  nor  are  there  wanting  traces  of  a  lower  and  more  mixed 
assembly,  similar  perhaps  to  the  "House  of  Kepresentatives."* 
No  such  regular  delegation  is  to  be  found  in  the  conventions  of 
the  Achaean  League  at  CEgium,  where  the  single  collective  vote 
of  each  state  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  its  citizens 
actually  present.  The  principle  of  the  Lycian  League  was 
somewhat  different,  for  the  proportion  of  votes  was  graduated 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cities,  a  refinement  of  representa- 
tion strongly  contrasted  with  the  ancient  practice  in  England.* 
Those  few  individuals  whose  occupations  permitted  them  to  vote 
in  person  at  a  distance  from  home,  acted  as  the  self-chosen 
representatives  of  the  absent,  an  anomaly  faithfully  copied  by 
Eome  in  the  enfranchisement  of  her  colonies  and  "municipia." 
True  representation  unites  the  notions  of  liberty  and  centraliza- 

'  That  the  tribunea  "  represented  "  first  the  plebs  only,  then  the  whole  people, 
is  asserted  by  Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  end  of  vol.  i. 

'  See  Wheaton  on  International  Law,  I.  ii.  12. 

'  De  Tocqaeyille  shews  that  while  the  federative  principle  or  independence  of 
the  States  predominated  in  the  formation  of  the  Senate,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  predominated  in  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — Democracy  in 
America,  i.  viii. 

*  See  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "North  British  Review,"  entitled 
"  Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period." 
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tion.  Such  an  union,  the  key-stone  of  almost  all  great  political 
unities  in  modern  Europe,  was  inconceivable  to  the  ancients. 
The  Greek  liberty  was  the  independence  of  individuals  and 
municipalities  ;  the  Eoman  centralization  was  metropolitan 
tyranny.  Other  defects  in  their  systems  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  place  :  meanwhile  there  is  one  fact  of  unhappy 
significance.  The  true  principle  was  adopted  too  late,  and  by 
those  in  whose  hands  it  was  sure  to  fail.  The  deputies  delegated 
to  Eome  by  provincial  cities  under  Augustus  ^  would  be  called  in 
the  nineteenth  century  "colonial  representatives,"  and  the  pro- 
ject of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  for  a  representative  assembly  of 
Gaul  at  Aries,  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  give  galvanic  activity 
to  an  already  lifeless  organism.^ 

Such  are  the  chief  anticipations  of  the  representative  system 
among  the  ancients.  For  the  indirect  mode  of  reckoning  votes 
by  "  tribes  "  or  "  centuries  "  in  the  Eoman  Comitia,  and  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  richer  citizens  contributed  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  in  the  Athenian  avfifiopiai,  are  rather  to  be  considered 
substitutes  for  representation :  nor  can  much  stress  be  laid  on 
the  conjecture  of  "  a  popular  representative  body,"  existing  side 
by  side  with  the  irpofiovXoi,  imder  the  name  of  (ruy/cXjjrot,  in 
oligarchical  states.*  The  cause  of  liberty  needs  not  to  strain  his- 
torical parallels  for  the  support  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
If  the  representative  system  was  little  known  to  Greek  poli- 
ticians, it  was  because  the  spirit,  of  which  it  is  the  expression, 
was  postulated  as  a  condition  of  national  existence.*  Those 
early  legislators,  while  they  prescribed  stringent  rules  for  indi- 
vidual conduct,  and  embodied  in  law  the  infant  science  of 
morality,  had  not  learnt  the  hard  lesson  of  experience, — how 
short-lived  are  political  sentiments  where  they  are  not  protected 
by  legal  guarantees.     To  them  freedom  was  the  inmost  life  of 

'  Merivale'B  Hist,  of  the  Eomana  nnder  the  Empire,  III.  xxxii.  p.  527.  Com- 
pare Palgrave,  Engl.  Comm.,  I.  x.  340. 

'  Guizot,  Civilization  in  Europe,  lect.  ii.  Palgrave  considers  "  this  constitution 
a  regulation  of  an  institution  already  existing."     Engl.  Comm.,  I.  x.  336. 

'  This  is  a  theory  of  Wachsmuth's,  III.  i.  sect.  188,  quoted  by  Hermann,  iii. 
Boot.  54,  and  founded  on  Arist.  Pol.,  III.  i.  7- 

*  According  to  Heeren,  p.  157,  all  Greek  constitutions  were  theoretically  free ; 
a  statement  in  which  Hermann  agrees,  ch.  iii.  sect.  51. 
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those  institutions  which  they  only  aspired  to  reform,  while  they 
referred  their  creation  to  some  divine  original.  And  thus  their 
labour  was  lost,  not  indeed  to  their  own  country  or  age,  but  to 
the  general  progress  of  humanity.  The  destiny  of  the  Greek 
Eepublics,  as  of  all  the  favom-ite  essays  of  liberty  till  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire,  possesses  a  mournful  interest.  Too 
generous  to  guard  themselves  with  the  cumbrous  armour  of  a 
complex  polity,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  foreigner  or  the 
demagogue,  and  were  successively  reduced,  after  then*  brief 
career  of  glory,  to  the  semi-barbarous  state  of  liberty  without 
order,  or  to  the  still  lower  depth  of  order  without  liberty. 

From  the  heroic  age  of  freedom,  let  us  turn  to  that  in  which 
its  real  conquests  have  been  won.  The  steps  in  the  struggle  are 
ever  the  same :  first  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  mere  selfish 
despotism ;  then  the  maxim,  "  Everything  for  the  people  and 
nothing  by  the  people  ;  "  lastly,  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  a 
share  through  their  representatives  in  public  affairs.  A  crisis 
is  now  at  hand  which  must  end  in  one  of  two  results.  If  the 
Crown  and  aristocracy  combine  to  crush  the  people,  their  cause 
will  have  been  permanently  injured  by  the  assertion  of  their 
rights ;  if  not,  their  virtual  sovereignty  is  secured.  For  history 
proves  decisively  that,  where  an  adequate  system  of  popular 
representation  exists,  misgovernment  in  its  worst  form  can  exist 
no  longer. 

The  differences,  therefore,  between  representative  systems 
are  differences  of  vital  moment.  And  these  depend,  first  and 
principally,  on  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  represen- 
tative principle,  according  to  the  qualification  prescribed  for 
the  electors  and  representatives  ;  secondly,. on  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion ;  thirdly,  on  the  subsequent  relations  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives to  their  constituents,  and  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
State. 

The  various  theories  entertained  on  these  several  questions 
have  been  more  or  less  realized  in  facts.  Each  has  had  its  turn 
in  different  countries  and  epochs,  underlying  and  severing  into 
diverse  channels  the  current  of  politics,  which  seemed  to  be 
guided  only  by  the  impulse  of  superficial  events. 

I.  The  represented  class  has  been  limited  by  one  of  four  prin- 
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ciples,  corresponding  respectively  to  distinct  ideas  of  the  origin 
of  power.  Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive  is  that  of  universal 
suffrage,  by  which  the  franchise  is  conferred  on  the  whole  male 
population  of  full  age  and  sound  mind ;  no  state  having  hitherto 
claimed  for  women  and  children  rights  from  which  nature  ex- 
cludes them,  and  which  the  largest  and  best  part  of  themselves 
would  be  the  fu'st  to  renounce.  The  second  is  that  which, 
alleging  the  unfitness  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  persons  to  make  a 
deliberate  choice,  proposes  a  qualification  of  intelligence.  The 
third,  while  it  takes  little  note  of  intellectual  or  moral  aptitude, 
requires  an  interest  or  "  stake  "  in  the  national  prosperity ;  a  tie 
generally  sought  in  pecuniary  investments,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, in  the  tenure  of  land.  The  fourth  system  considers  the 
franchise,  not  as  a  right,  whether  of  humanity  or  citizenship, 
but  as  the  property  of  the  existing  Government,  and  to  be 
bestowed  either  on  "  those  who  will  not  misuse  it,"  or  on  those 
without  whose  consent  the  measures  proposed  cannot  be 
executed. 

The  last  and  least  liberal  system  naturally  occupies  the 
first  place  in  an  historical  enquiry.  It  is  that  which  tacitly 
prevailed  during  the  embryo  state  of  European  liberty  under 
the  Plantagenet  and  Capetian  dynasties  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  even  in  the  comparatively  con- 
stitutional monarchies  of  Arragon  and  Castile  at  the  same 
epoch. 

According  to  this  principle  alone,  all  expression  of  the  popii- 
lar  will  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  established,  and  therefore 
legitimate,  governors.  The  term  "  trusts  "  is  applied,  not  to 
the  powers  exercised  on  behalf  of  society  by  its  officers,  but  to 
those  conferred  by  those  officers  on  society.  In  the  infancy  of 
political  communities,  so  undisguised  a  sanction  of  absolutism 
does  not  wear  so  extravagant  an  air  as  it  does  in  an  age  when 
inequalities  of  rights  are  no  longer  supported  by  a  real  supe- 
riority of  the  privileged  class,  or  by  the  recollection  of  their 
substantial  services  to  the  state.  The  utmost  that  could  then 
be  expected  by  those  who  had  hitherto  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  enjoyment  of  certain  municipal  immunities,  was  that 
their  counsel  should  be  asked  on  matters  falling  immediately 
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under  their  cognizance,  and  affecting  their  interests  directly.^ 
Even  the  commissions  issued  now  and  then  by  the  more  prudent 
monarchs,  the  "missi  dominici"  of  Charlemagne,  the  "knights" 
summoned  to  report  on  gi'ievances  by  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
royal  judges  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  II.,  were  a  boon  to 
those  whose  wants  and  interests  were  habitually  and  grossly 
neglected.^  All  such  expedients,  however,  fell  miserably  short 
of  representation.  The  royal  emissaries  belonged  to  different 
classes  and  localities  from  those  whose  complaints  they  received. 
Their  functions  differed  little  from  those  of  a  Persian  satrap  or 
Eoman  proconsul ;  their  sympathy  with  the  commons  hai-dly 
exceeded  that  of  a  modern  relieving-officer  with  the  paupers  in 
his  district ;  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people's 
choice.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  right  was  conceded  in 
most  European  countries  ;  old  institutions  became  invested  with 
new  importance ;  towns  elected  burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament 
with  the  same  freedom  as  borough-magistrates ;  freeholders,  in 
England,  at  least,  chose  knights  of  the  shire  in  their  own  county 
courts.  The  suffrage  was  limited  by  themselves  rather  than  by 
the  Crown,"  which  exercised  its  prerogative  by  enfranchising  and 
disfranchising  whole  boroughs  at  pleasure,  not  by  fixing  any 
electoral  qualification  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  formation  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  States-general,  even 
on  this  precarious  footing,  was  a  great  and  lasting  step  towards 
popular  government. 

Though  the  franchise  was  in  effect  a  piece  of  patronage,  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown  to  counterbalance  the  aristocracy,  and 
though  it  was  apportioned  locally,  and  with  little  regard  to  the 
comparative  national  importance  of  classes,  two  principles  of 
distribution — the  one  founded  on  personal  capacity,  the  other 
on  a  personal  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation — already  began 
to  shape  themselves  into  valid  claims,  and  now  mark  respect- 

'  Some  suppose  the  borough-magistrates  to  have  attended  the  Saxon  Witenage- 
mote  occasionally  for  this  purpose.     Crea.sy  on  the  Coustit.,  p.  183. 

'  Comp.  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  ch.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  161  and  190,  and  II.  Wii.  part  ii. 
p.  119,  with  Guizot,  Civil,  in  France,  vol.  III.  lect.  xv.  Certain  executive  powers 
were  often  attached  to  the  judicial,  and  Palgrave  regards  justices  in  eyre  and  coro- 
ners in  England  as  a  species  of  popular  representatives.     Engl.  Comm  ,  I.  ix.  297. 

'  Till  the  famous  Act  8  Hen.  VI.  when  the  40s.  franchise  was  fixed  as  a  means 
of  checking  disorder.     Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  243. 
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ively  opposite  theories  of  representation.  The  former,  indeed, 
was  recognised  then,  as  now,  rather  theoretically  than  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  in  the  general  language  of  the 
period,  and  the  constant  appeals  to  the  "advice"  of  the  Com- 
mons on  difficult  questions.'' 

But  the  latter  was  so  familiar  an  idea,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  proximate  cause  of  modern  re- 
presentation. Popular  deputies  were  often  summoned  from 
those  towns  alone  which  were  concerned  in  the  measures  to 
be  discussed,  or  capable  of  voting  the  required  subsidies.  In 
England,  sometimes  the  Commons  were  consulted  without  the 
Lords,  sometimes  the  representatives  of  the  counties  or  mari- 
time cities  only,  sometimes  the  ecclesiastical  deputies,  were  pri- 
vately convened  ;  and  in  all  cases  a  discretionary  power  of  sum- 
moning belonged  to  the  royal  sheriff.^ 

The  natural  physiognomy  of  one  age  becomes  hideous  and 
deformed  when  it  is  forcibly  impressed  on  another.  The  third 
estate,  just  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system, 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its  dependence  on  the  Crown, 
for  the  state  of  wardship  is  appropriate  to  the  age  of  infancy. 
But  since  the  Commons,  originally  a  body  of  poor  husbandmen 
and  artizans,  have  advanced  first  to  the  rank  of  a  power  co- 
ordinate with  royalty  and  aristocracy,  then  to  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance, not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
the  boasted  guardianship  of  the  upper  classes   is  no  longer 

tolerable :  ^ — 

"  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
"Custodes?" 

The  common  saying  that  the  franchise  should  be  granted  (by 
the  existing  rulers)  to  those  "who  wiU  not  misuse  it,"  or  (more 

'  As  in  Philip  the  Fair's  contest  with  Pope  Boniface,  a.d.  1308.  The  same 
monarch,  engaged  in  his  persecution  of  the  Templars,  *'  that  he  might  not  be 
censured,  wished  to  have  the  judgment  and  consent  of  men  of  every  condition  in 
the  kingdom." — Canon  of  St.  Victor,  quoted  by  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  III.,  xv.  275. 
Snch  expressions  constantly  occur  in  the  writs  of  our  own  kings  about  the  same 
time.     See  Brougham,  III.  vi.  36. 

'  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  part  3. 

•  Yet  Tremenheere  maintains  that  the  franchise  is  "  a  privilege  to  be  conferred 
by  the  governing  power  on  as  many  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,"  &c. — Political 
Experience  of  the  Ancients,  p.  133. 
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gently  stated)  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  "nothing  which 
will  make  them  unhappy,"  ^  and  the  corresponding  practice, 
not  yet  extinct,  of  summoning  popular  representatives,  not  to 
discuss,  but  expressly  to  sanction,  the  proposals  to  be  laid  before 
them,^  imply  a  theory  of  liberty  lower,  if  anything,  than  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  than  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth  century.* 

A  time  comes  to  every  nation  when  the  contentment  of  de- 
pendence ceases  to  satisfy,  and  even  the  most  equitable  institu- 
tions are  distasteful,  if  they  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  foun- 
dation. The  downward  stream  of  royal  or  aristocratic  bounty 
is  met  by  the  upward  current  of  independent  claims,  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  mingles  with  the  acceptance  of  favours,  and  gra- 
dually absorbs  it :  commerce  introduces  ideas  of  self-reliance 
and  self-aggrandisement ;  the  age  of  political  minority  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  precisely  this  anomalous  state  of  facts  and  ideas  that 
is  suited  to  a  representative  government  with  a  property  qualifi- 
cation,— a  qualification  popular  in  its  origin,  but  aristocratic  in 
its  results ;  and  it  is  because  it  has  been  the  aim  of  cautious 
politicians  to  perpetuate,  as  it  were,  this  process  of  conflux 
between  concessions  and  demands,  that  property  has  prevailed 
over  all  other  qualifications  as  the  standard  of  fitness  both  for 
electors  and  representatives.  No  compromise  was  ever  more 
successful.  Property  has  all  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  birth, 
without  exciting  the  same  jealousy.*  The  European  nobility 
abandoned  with  a  better  grace  some  of  their  personal  and  here- 
ditary pretensions,  when  they  found  how  much  power  they 
should  retain  as  the  "  landed  interest ;  "  and  the  people  have 
acquiesced  in  a  qualification  which  makes  the  suffrage  in  some 
measure  the  reward  of  industry.  Wealth  has  become  the  me- 
dium of  reconciliation  between  the  few  and  the  many,  by 
abolishing  all  permanent  distinctions  among  citizens,  and  has 

'  Sydney  Smith  on  "  the  Ballot." 

'  Last  year  (1854)  the  King  of  Denmark  summoned  the  representative  body 
avowedly  to  confirm  certain  alterations  of  the  constitution,  warning  them  against 
opposition, 

'  Gnizot  quotes  a  very  strong  statement  of  Hincmar,  as  to  the  tree  expression 
of  opinion  encouraged  in  Charlemagne's  "  placita." — Representative  Government, 
lect.  XX.  p.  164.  *   See  Arnold's  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  72. 
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silenced  the  question  between  "  rights  "  and  "  trusts  "  by  con- 
stantly attaching  a  partnership  in  government,  in  other  words, 
a  share  of  representation,  to  the  rights  of  property.  The  growth 
of  property  in  its  two  forms,  real  and  personal,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  modern  representation ;  a  system  as  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  moderate  timocracies  of  Servius  and  Solon,  as 
from  a  pure  aristocracy  of  caste.  Let  us  retrace  this  double 
origin  of  property. 

The  rise  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  the  grand  climacteric  of 
civilization,  the  inauguration  of  an  epoch  only  terminated  by 
the  French  Eevolution.  All  the  conquests  and  hopes  of  hu- 
manity had  been  swallowed  up  by  one  vast  empire,  which  was 
fast  sinking  by  its  own  unparalleled  corruption  into  the  death  of 
second  barbarism.  The  old  order  of  things  was  "  without  form, 
and  void,"  society  was  one  blank  and  stagnant  mass,  devoid  of 
energy  or  aspirations,  and  the  outburst  of  individual  liberty 
in  the  fifth  century  was  as  when  the  pre-Adamite  earth  was 
peopled  with  a  new  race  of  beings.  The  peculiar  structure 
of  modern  society  is  a  result,  though  not  an  immediate  result,  of 
the  barbaric  invasions,  and  the  transition-state  was  the  feudal 
system.  Individual  liberty,  as  it  existed  among  the  Germans, 
cannot  fail  to  develope  individual  superiority;  and  upon  this 
rough,  but  stUl  real,  qualification  was  based  the  whole  distri- 
bution both  of  landed  property  and  political  power.  The  two 
things  were  vested  by  a  simultaneous  movement  in  those  who 
alone  were  capable  of  retaining  either;  the  possession  of  the 
one  was  not  at  first  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  other  ;  and 
the  principle  by  which  the  balance  of  political  preponderance 
depends  on  the  laws  regulating  the  subdivision  of  property,  had 
its  origin  in  circumstances  before  it  was  adopted  by  design. 
Still,  however  it  be  explained,  the  "feudal  hierarchy"  was  an 
association  of  proprietors.  Facts  grew  into  rights,  and  land- 
owners survived  suzerains.  Whatever  elements  were  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  feudalism,  and  embodied  in  the  rising  system  of 
representation,  retained  the  stamp  of  a  political  regime  in  which 
landed  property  was  power.^ 

'  See  Mill's  PoKtical  Economy,  bk.  I.  ch.xi.  sect.  4;  and  compare  Harrington's, 
Oceana,  pp.  51  and  189,  Ed.  1770. 
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The  representation  of  personal  property  dates  from  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  towns, — corporations  independent  of,  or 
rather  antagonistic  to,  feudalism,  and  which  now  formed  the 
larger  and  more  popular  element  in  the  Third  Estate.^  When 
the  three  great  powers,  hitherto  almost  independent,  the  king, 
the  barons,  and  the  boroughs,  found  themselves,  as  centraliza- 
tion increased,  legislating  for  the  entire  commonwealth,  the 
towns  alone  felt  the  need  of  regular  representation.  Unlike  the 
clergy  and  county-vassals,  they  had  no  friends  at  court,  and 
consisted  from  the  first  of  classes  too  numerous  to  appear  in 
person.  The  rise  of  the  municipalities  was  therefore  in  most 
countries  the  rise  of  the  people,^  for  of  the  mere  country -popula- 
tion, whether  small  freeholders,  or  those  whose  tenure  was 
"  base,"  little  account  was  taken,  except  in  the  English  county- 
courts.*  A  highly  democratic  basis  of  representation  might 
thus  have  been  naturally  expected.  But  the  towns,  however 
forward  in  the  assertion  of  popular  rights  in  the  national  coun- 
cil, were  not  themselves  democratically  organized.  Laon  and 
Ghent,  and  still  more  Florence  and  Milan,  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  Marseilles  or  Manchester  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  remains  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  inherited  from 
the  Eoman  colonies,  was  founded  a  commercial  aristocracy 
fenced  by  the  privileges  of  crafts  and  guilds,  the  "  capitalists  " 
of  those  days.  The  local  machinery  of  boroughs  as  well  as 
counties  was  adapted  without  change  to  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  civic  oligarchies  ostentatiously  represented  in 
the  imperial  government  the  very  interests  which  at  home  they 
had  ever  striven  to  depress,  and  which  in  England  they  were 
destined  to  overpower  for  several  subsequent  centuries. 

The  property-qualification  was  thus  established  in  the  coun- 
ties and  towns.  That  it  was  the  only  qualification  was  due  to 
the  selfish  purpose  for  which  popular  representatives  were  con- 
vened.   Abstract  justice  has  ever  been  a  feeble  motive  of  human 

'  See  Guizot,  Eepres.  Govt.,  lect.  xir. ;  and  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  oh. 
viii.  part  iii. 

'  In  France,  however,  as  Gaizot  explains,  the  Third  Estate  continaed  to  rise 
when  the  boroughs  were  on  the  decline. — Civil,  in  France,  vol.  III.  lect.  xix. 

'  Compare  on  this  point,  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  pp.  73,  148,  152,  and  242, 
with  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.,  III.  vii.  42. 
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conduct,  and  had  the  rise  of  the  Third  Estate  depended' on  the 
just  appreciation  of  its  importance,  it  might  have  been  long 
deferred.  In  Spain,  probably  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  their 
services  against  the  Moors,  and  of  awe  for  the  independent 
spirit  thereby  engendered,  mingled  with  financial  considerations 
in  the  incorporation  and  subsequent  representation  of  those 
ancient  boroughs,  at  least  a  century  before  other  European 
towns.^  In  Italy,  patriotism  combined  with  the  commercial 
spirit  to  ennoble  the  citizens.  But  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  how  low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  their  legislative 
functions,  both  by  the  popular  deputies  themselves,  and  by  the 
other  orders  of  the  State,  is  manifest  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  Even  the  British  Commons,  tenacious  as  they  were  of 
their  national  hberties,  shrank  from  advising  Edward  III.  on  a 
question  of  peace  and  war ;  ^  and  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Philip  de  Comines,  whose  testimony  to  the  English  pro- 
vincial members  is  most  striking,®  speaks  of  a  deputation  sent 
by  the  Three  Estates  of  the  great  city  of  Ghent  in  terms  of 
insolent  contempt.*  The  noblest  institutions  have  often  their 
origin  in  the  selfish  blindness  of  mankind,  and  display  not  till 
their  after-development  the  true  secret  of  their  strength.  And 
thus  it  was  with  popular  representation.  Between  a  prince  and 
the  representatives  of  those  whose  chief  magistrate  it  is  his 
highest  title  to  be,  the  first  transactions  were  almost  wholly  mer- 
cenary ;  the  power  by  which  they  checked  his  will  was  the  power 
of  the  purse ;  their  constituents  were  such  persons  as  were  rich 
enough  to  contribute  towards  his  expenses  ;  "  representation  " 
was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  "  co-extensive  with  taxation." 

'  The  charters  of  Castile  and  Arragon  are  of  the  elerenth  century.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  boronghs  begins  in  the  twelfth.  Robertson,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe,  sect.  iii.  pp.  187-190,  and  note  xxxr.  Middle  Ages,  I.  iv.  The  charters 
were  always  purchased  at  a  high  price. 

'  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  185.     Hume,  ch.  xt.  a.d.  1333. 

'  Memoirs,  bk.  VI.  ch.  ii.  He  says  the  country  members  were  "  persons  of 
wisdom  and  penetration,  and  not  pensioners  of  the  King  of  France,  as  the  rest  were." 

*  "  The  persons  with  whom  he  was  now  to  deal  were  brutes  and  townsmen,  and 
such  as  had  not  the  least  acquaintance  or  knowlege  in  the  tricks  and  juggle  of 
state-affairs.  Our  kmg  (Lous  XI.)  knew  well  enough  how  to  take  advantage  of 
their  ignorance,  and  did  all  that  was  proper  to  adTance  his  own  interest  and  destroy 
his  enemies." — Memoirs,  bk.  V.  ch.  xvi. 
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When  to  these  causes  is  added  the  general  fluctuation  of 
social  interests  and  ranks  which  distinguishes  the  same  period, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  establishing  the  franchise  on 
any  other  footing  short  of  universal  suffrage,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  property  came  to  be  fixed  as  the  sole  criterion  of  citizen- 
ship. That  which  was  adopted  as  a  test  of  taxability  has  been 
continued  as  a  test  of  respectability.  The  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty is,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  intelligence  ;  the  inhe- 
ritance of  property  secures  the  means  and  leisure  for  education. 
A  certain  degree  of  wealth  is  supposed  to  make  men  responsible 
shareholders  in  the  great  concern  of  government,  as  it  certainly 
involves  a  larger  proportion  of  taxes ;  ^  and  to  raise  them  above 
the  temptation  of  bribery,  whereas,  unless  united  with  high 
principle,  it  does  but  raise  the  price  of  their  votes.  These  and 
other  real  or  supposed  qualities  attached  to  property,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  prescription  and  the  self-interest  of  the 
"governing  classes,"  have  consecrated  the  possession  of  lands 
and  houses  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  as  the 
single  undoubted  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
have  tended  to  degrade  the  ideal  of  the  State  to  that  of  a  Joint- 
Stock  Company. 

The  third  standard,  that  of  capacity  or  intelligence,  unlike  the 
two  preceding,  has  no  historical  position.  Theoretically,  it  is  the 
one  eternal  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  any  political  func- 
tion; actually,  it  has  never  been  made  the  test  whether  of 
electors  or  representatives,  and  has  usually  been  treated  as  a 
kind  of  appendage  to  property.  In  that  noble  scheme  of  politics, 
common  in  its  great  features  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  which 
the  State  is  considered  as  placed  in  a  parental  relation  to  the 
individual,^  it  is  manifest  that  citizenship  is  equally  the  birth- 
right of  all,  and  that  no  distinctions  but  those  of  capacity  could 
be  entertained.^    Whatever  cautions  against  the  principle   of 

'  In  France  and  Belgium  the  payment  of  a  certain  snm  in  direct  taxes  is  requi- 
site. Compare  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  army  in  1649,  with  Cromwell's  of 
1654.  Gnizot,  Engl.  Comm.,  I.  35,  iii.  87.  For  the  anomalies  in  the  English 
electoral  qualification,  see  Gnizot,  Repr.  Govt.,  lect.  xv.,  and  Essays  on  Political 
and  Social  Science,  by  W.  R.  Greg,  ii.  545. 

*  Politics,  I.  i.,  &c. ;  Republic,  bk.  T.,  passim. 

'  The  contrary  is  implied  by  Aristotle,  Pol.  II.  xi. ;  alao  in  the  grounds  assigned 

C 
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"  arithmetical  equality,"  ^  or  leaning  towards  the  interests  of 
the  middle  classes,^  may  be  detected  in  those  masterly  treatises, 
have  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  democracies,  in 
which  birth  or  wealth  not  only  gave  no  share  of  power,  but 
also  rendered  their  possessor  an  object  of  suspicion.*  The  idea 
of  the  State  as  the  mother  of  all  implied  that  of  equal  rights 
among  her  children,  and  true  aristocracy  was  in  this  view  an 
aristocracy  of  "education."^  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  ancient  world ;  a  share  of  public  property 
was  among  the  appurtenant  rights,  and  not  among  the  con- 
ditions, of  citizenship,  which  was  a  personal,  and  therefore  an 
inalienable,  quality.  That  grand  development  of  human  society 
contained  in  the  ten  centuries  bisected  by  the  Christian  era, 
and  spread  over  a  region  so  small  geographically,  yet  so  vast  in 
its  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  presents  no  trace  of  the 
modern  doctrine  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  variable  standard  of  private  property. 

But  though  capacity  was  and  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all 
political  systems,  whether  originating  with  the  people  or  their 
rulers,^  no  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made^  to  limit 
power  directly  by  this  the  sole  quality  which  enables  man  to 
exercise  it  rightly ;  and  such  schemes  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  the  St.  Simonian  theory  of  property.'  The  only  practical 
recognition  of  the  principle  is  the  universal  disqualification  of 
women,  infants,  and  lunatics, — a  provision  borrowed  fi-om  civil 
jurisprudence.     The  rude  gatherings  of  North  American  chiefs, 

for  the  exclusion  of  artisans,  iii.  2,  3  ;  in  his  lofty  estimate  of  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, iii.  6 ;  in  his  description  of  the  true  aristocracy  and  commonwealth,  iii.  7, 
compared  with  iv.  5,  6,  ib.  9,  10.  See  too  Cic.  Eep.,  33-4,  "  nee  ulla  deformior 
species  est  civitatis  quam  ea  in  qua  opulentissimi  optimi  putantur," 

'  Politics,  vi.  1. 

2  Pol.,  iv.  9  and  10. 

'  Pol.,  vi.  4.     Comp.  Cic.  Eep.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  Aristocracy  is  distinguished  from  oligarchy  in  the  Rhetoric  (i.  8),  as  "iroXtTei'o 
iv  jj  01  KOTO  iroi5e(av  iiavinovToi  ras  apxas."  Comp.  Pol.  iv.  9,  Ethics,  viii.  10 ;  Plato, 
Eep.,  bk.  viii.  p.  547,  &0.  ;  Cic.  Eep.,  i.  34. 

'  Guizot  declares  it  to  have  been  "the  sole  general  principle"  manifested  in 
the  distribution  of  electoral  rights  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Eepres. 
Govt.,  XV.  p.  394. 

'  Bills  to  this  effect  were  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1838-9. 

'  Mill's  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  oh.  i.  sect.  4. 
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the  semi-political  synods  of  Toledo,  were  more  indisputable  repre- 
sentatives of  public  reason  than  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
villeins  and  copyholders  had  no  voice.  Whence  is  it  that  the 
rights  of  capacity,  so  readily  accorded  to  its  successive  counter- 
feits, force,  rank,  and  wealth,  have  been  denied  to  itself,  and 
that  their  validity  is  held  rather  as  an  orthodox  dogma,  than  as 
a  living  and  active  truth  ?  Partly,  it  may  be  said,  because  the 
tokens  of  it  are  so  hard  to  distinguish  that  they  can  only  be  in- 
ferred indirectly ;  but  partly  also  because  a  fatally  low  concep- 
tion of  government  has  become  inveterate  among  those  who 
administer  it. 

There  are  two  great  political  schools.  The  one  looks  only  to 
the  ends  to  be  attained, — public  safety  and  material  prosperity, 
and  is  content  to  secure  these,  if  indeed  they  be  secured,  by  the 
readiest  and  sometimes  the  most  pernicious  means.  It  follows 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  legislator  is  so  to  balance  classes  and 
interests,  by  the  laws  of  political  statics,  as  to  create  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  or  one  at  least  in  which  no  serious  disturbance  can 
arise.^  The  "  people,"  that  is,  immeasurably  the  larger  part  of 
the  nation,  is  treated  as  a  power  co-ordinate  with  the  privileged 
classes ;  workmen  and  employers,  landlords  and  tenants,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  are  all  regarded  as  mechanical  forces, 
combining  or  conflicting,  and  only  requiring  occasional  adjust- 
ment. Here  there  is  no  room  for  "the  exercise  of  a  deliberate 
judgment  by  the  electors  ;  "^  all  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest 
are  capable  voters,  for  all  know  their  own  interests,  and  from  the 
concurrence  of  these  the  general  well-being  is  compounded.  The 
means  is  adequate  to  the  end  ;  discontent  is  kept  at  a  safe  level ; 
the  machine  of  government  "  works  well." 

The  other  system  considers  the  process  of  government,  as 
a  means  of  moral  training,  not  less  valuable  than  the  imme- 
diate results  to  be  produced  by  it.     It  denies  the  title  of  "  good 

'  Sach  wag  the  constitution  given  by  Demonax  to  Cyrene,  Herod,  iv.  161 ;  and 
that  which  obtains  the  unqualified  praise  of  Thucydideg,  viii.  97. 

'  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Works,  iii.  234.  He  denies  this  deliberate  judgment 
to  be  the  thing  desired.  Southey  holds  the  same  view  more  strongly,  and  objects 
on  that  ground  to  the  Reform  Bill :  Essay  on  the  state  of  Public  Opinion  and  the 
Political  Reformers.  Hobbes,  on  the  contrary,  dwells  on  the  duty  of  educating 
the  class  of  electors.     Leviathan,  ch.  xxx. 
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government"  to  polities  in  which  the  noblest  faculties  of  the 
citizens  are  left  unemployed.  All  free  opinions  it  accepts  as 
contributions  to  the  public  treasury  of  wisdom.  It  places  no 
bound  to  the  aspirations  of  political  society,  except  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  of  other  societies  would  be  infringed.  It 
regards  the  individual  members  of  a  state  as  moral  beings,  en- 
gaged in  a  common  search  for  their  highest  attainable  condition, 
and  the  national  assembly  as  the  place  in  which  the  various  re- 
sults of  the  enquiry  are  compared.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  popular  delegates  be  men  of 
comprehensive  intellect  and  enlightened  charity,  whether  they 
give  expression  to  the  real  political  opinions  of  their  constituents, 
or  to  the  blind  clamours  of  selfishness.  "  The  dignity  of  govern- 
ing depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,"^  is  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  its  author ;  and  of  this  dignity,  whether  it  consist  in 
character  or  in  mental  cultivation,  mere  possession  of  property 
is  no  fit  criterion.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, if  more  thought  was  bestowed  on  those  upon  whom  the 
fabric  of  society  ultimately  rests,  if  the  language  of  politics  were 
borrowed  from  the  moral  rather  than  from  the  economical  world, 
and  if  the  interest  of  citizens  in  the  common  weal  were  measured 
less  by  their  financial  investments, — for  who  can  stake  more  than 
his  all  ? — ^and  more  by  their  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  en- 
during benefits  conferred  by  a  wise  government  on  an  intelligent 
people. 

Universal  suffrage,  the  most  ancient  in-  its  principle,  as  it  is 
the  most  modern  in  its  direct  application,  of  all  the  systems, 
appeals  for  its  authority  to  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  These 
rights,  as  asserted  by  Eousseau,  are  intrinsically  inalienable,  and 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  large  communities.^ 
But  a  tolerable  substitute  for  individual  will  is  found  in  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  Every  man,  it  is  said, 
has  a  right  to  partake  in  the  legislation  which  is  to  bind  his  ovm 
conduct ;  political  founded  on  social  gradations  are  usurpations, 
gained  by  force  and  maintained  by  fraud.     The  incapacity  of 

'  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  p.  97. 

'  Guizot,   Representative    Govt,    part    II.    leot.    x.  ;    Montesq.,    Spirit   of   the 
Laws,  zi.  6. 
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the  many  for  government  is  a  fiction  invented  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  excluding  them  from  it.  At  least  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  representatives  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  their  numbers  ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  a  speedy  regeneration 
of  society  is  confidently  anticipated. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  a  political  theory  must  ulti- 
mately be  grounded  on  historical  precedent,  or  on  its  own  ab- 
stract merits.  It  is  singular  that  universal  sufi'rage  has  so 
rarely  been  advocated  on  the  former  and  more  tenable  of  these 
grounds.  For  though  the  extension  of  civil  equality  to  all  classes 
and  persons  is  comparatively  new,  the  axiom  that  civil  and 
political  rights  are  coextensive  is  fortified  by  the  strongest 
evidence  of  prescription.  To  a  Pericles  or  a  Brutus  our  doctrines 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  would  have  sounded  ultra-demo- 
cratical ;  but  the  practical  working  of  our  government  would 
assiuredly  have  seemed  to  verge  on  oHgarchy. 

Ancient  history  furnishes  innumerable  instances  of  the  tyranny 
of  one  despot  over  millions  of  subjects,  of  race  over  race,  of  par- 
ticular families  over  their  fellow-citizens,  above  all  of  freemen 
over  slaves ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  numerical  majority  was 
treated  as  passive  material,  fit  only  to  be  ruled.  A  distinction  of 
orders  in  the  state  has  been  a  perfectly  familiar  idea  in  all  eras 
of  the  world,  and  has  often  been  enforced  by  visible  emblems  of 
social  inequality,  such  as  restrictions  on  the  right  of  wearing 
arms.  So  far  as  universal  suffrage  depends  on  the  claim  of  the 
whole  people  to  meddle  in  State  affairs  as  their  own  affairs,  the 
principle  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  centralization 
before  the  rise  of  representative  governments.  Accordingly, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  first  started  as  a 
political  dogma  in  the  English  Eevolution,^  was  revived  in  the 
French  Revolution,^  and  has  never  been  permanently  developed 
on  a  large  scale,  except  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  recognise  all  individuals  residing  in  a 
State  as  members  of  the  commonalty,  and  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  commons  to  legislate,  and  yet  to  disfranchise  all  but  the 
wealthier  and  less  democratic  classes,  is  a  system  that  dates  from 

'  By  Vane  and  a  few  other  Republicans.     Gnizot,  Engl.  Comm.,  ii.  248. 
'  That  is,  in  Europe ;  for  the  doctrine  was  already  received  in  America. 
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the  consolidation  of  the  feudal  governments  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Greek  oligarchies  maintained  themselves 
by  never  convening  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  influencing  and 
intimidating  its  leaders,  or  by  disregarding  its  decrees,  some- 
times too  by  private  assassinations,  never  by  limiting  the  quali- 
fied voters.  The  official  aristocracies  of  Carthage^  and  Venice* 
were  guarded  by  an  elaborate  executive,  by  the  presence  of  an 
exclusive  hereditary  order  in  the  Senate,  and  by  secret  councils. 
The  Solonian  and  Servian  constitutions,  while  they  secured  a 
preponderance  to  wealth,  denied  the  franchise  to  none  but  abso- 
lute paupers.'  The  disabilities  of  the  "  plebs  "  were  justified,  not 
by  any  alleged  inferiority  in  wealth  or  education,  but  by  the 
selfish  superstition  which  so  long  denied  them  a  place  in  the 
■"  Populus  Eomanus ; "  and  after  the  "comitiatributa"  superseded 
the  Servian  centuries,  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  may  be 
considered  established.  Complete  dependence,  if  not  actual  serf- 
dom, was  the  lot  of  the  numerical  majority  in  the  great  Teutonic 
nations  ;  yet  the  suffrage  was  theoretically  universal.*  The  same 
pretence  of  political  equality  was  retained  in  the  councils  of 
"peers "in  feudalism,  that  disorderly  system,  which  was  not 
only  inconsistent  with  democracy,  but  which  by  making  barons 
and  prelates  respectively  mock  representatives  of  their  vassals 
and  clergy,  retarded  the  growth  of  the  popular  element  by  more 
than  five  centuries.  It  was  the  acceleration  of  this  growth,  the 
increase  of  intercourse,  the  rapid  influx  and  development  of  new 
classes  and  occupations,^  the  subdivision  of  landed  property,  the 
rise  of  commercial  interests,  and  the  advance  of  centraliza- 
tion, that  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  electoral  qualification  as  a 

'  Arist.,  Politics,  ii.  11. 

'  In  Venice,  after  1300,  the  Great  Council  w^s  entirely  composed  of  an  heredi- 
tary nobiUty.  Hall.,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  eh.  iii.  part  ii. ;  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  xi.  6.  And 
in  the  earlier  Lombard  Republics  the  class  eligible  to  public  offices  was  small, 
though  the  electing  class  was  unlimited.     Hall.,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  i.  p.  261. 

'  Compare  Grote,  iii.  154,  sqq.,  with  Arnold,  Hist.,  I.  v.  76. 

'  The  "  general  consent,"  and  "  consent  of  all,"  are  common  expressions  in  the 
laws  of  the  early  Pranks  and  Lombards.  Comp.  Guizot,  Repres.  Govt.,  part  II. 
lect.  xiv. ;  Mid.  Ages,  I.  ii.  part  ii.  ;  Guizot,  Civ.  in  Prance,  lect.  viii.  Hallam,  (Mid. 
Ages,  i.  p.  161,)  considers  the  "  scabini  "  summoned  by  Louis  le  Debonnair  the 
first  instance  of  representation.  But  Guizot  treats  them  as  royal  officers  :  Civ.  in 
France,  lect.  viii. 

'  For  the  "  Ciompi "  in  Italy,  see  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  296. 
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conservative  expedient.  Government  soon  became  a  complex 
science,  the  affair  of  a  minority  of  the  nation,  and  the  actual 
business  of  a  very  few  ;  and  thus  was  commenced  that  principle 
of  discord  which  has  superseded  all  others, — the  lasting  alienation 
of  the  people  from  their  rulers. 

The  real  issue,  however,  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  universal  suffrage  is  on  the  question  of  right  rather  than  of 
fact,  and  the  appeal  of  either  party  is  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
the  past.  No  satisfactory  solution  can  be  expected  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  results  ;  for  no  two  systems  can  ever  be  tried  to- 
gether with  perfect  fairness.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  evils  ap- 
prehended from  it  are  doubtless  imaginary,  and  many  preven- 
tible.'  A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  government 
would  dissipate  many  vulgar  errors  :  precautions  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  would  effectually  preclude  hasty  decisions ;  and  per- 
haps neither  the  class  of  representatives  nor  the  tone  of  their 
measures  would,  in  England  at  least,  be  materially  affected  by 
the  change.  The  evil  would  be  in  the  disorder  and  ill-feeling 
certain  to  attend  it.  Where  complete  publicity  and  power  of 
combination  among  the  working  orders  subsists,  the  want  of  re- 
presentation, even  if  it  be  an  injustice,  is  not  a  serious  grievance. 
Most  representative  systems,  with  certain  modifications  short  of 
universal  suffrage,  may  effect  all  that  can  be  expected  of  repre- 
sentation without  a  vast  increase  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  The 
real  active  evils  that  eat  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  make  the 
lives  of  so  many  a  misery  to  themselves  and  a  burden  to  the 
State,  are  neither  produced  nor  to  be  removed  by  laws  affecting 
the  suffrage ;  and  when  once  the  good  of  all  is  avowed  and  em- 
braced as  the  object  of  government,^  a  widening  basis  of  repre- 
sentation is  chiefly  valuable,  not  in  itself  but  as  a  proof  that 
this  principle  is  not  altogether  dormant. 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  incapacity  too  often 

'  For  instance,  large  constituencies  wonld  diminish  bribery.  Brougham,  Pol. 
Phil.,  in.  X.  p.  82. 

'  Compare  Plato,  Eepublic,  i.  pp.  346-7,  and  viii.  p.  549,  with  Ethics,  v.  6,  viii. 
9  and  10:  "(5  ^fv  yhp  rOpavvos  rh  eairrov  ffififpipov  (Tkottci,  6  56  $affi\€vs  rb  Tuy 
apxo^fvwv.*'  Even  Hobbes  defines  the  true  case  of  the  "  sovereign  representative," 
whether  a  monarch  or  an  assembly,  to  be  "  the  safety  of  the  people,"  in  the 
largest  sense.     Leviathan,  ch.  xxx. 
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inspired  by  hereditary  and  class-legislation,  rather  than  a  con- 
viction of  the  intellect,  that  has  given  birth  to  the  maxim,  "  No 
man  can  be  ruled  without  his  own  consent ;  "  a  sentiment  only  to 
be  defended  by  false  analogies,  drawn  partly  from  the  law  of 
individual  liberty,  partly  from  the  case  of  voluntary  contracts 
between  individuals. 

Individual  liberty,  the  right  of  all  men,  is  negative  rather 
than  positive,  and  contains  more  securities  than  privileges.     The 
most  important  parts  of  it,  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  that 
which  entitles  a  man  to  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  are  but  pro- 
hibitions, founded  in  nature,  of  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  his 
fellows.     Others,  such  as  the  right  of  bequest,  though  originally 
granted  by  enactment,  and  not  by  nature,  have  been  sanctioned 
by  an  all  but  unanimous  practice  of  civilized  peoples.     Out  of 
these  two  sources  is  compounded  the  civil  libex-ty  of  individuals, 
that  which  constitutes  them  fi'eemen, — a  privilege  once  so  limited. , 
To  which  of  these  can  that  political  liberty  which  involves  a 
share  in  government  be  traced  ?    It  is  not  among  the  original 
rights  of  humanity,  for  every  man  on  entering  the  world  finds 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  established  order  of  things,  the 
work  of  former  ages,  and,  like  the  other  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence, prior  to  his  individual  will.     If  the  benefits  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  seem  to  him  too  dearly  purchased  by  the 
taxes,  it  is  free  to  him  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  in 
concert  with  others  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
But  in  no  case  can  he  claim  a  vote  as  his  due,  or  act  as  though 
the  past  had  no  authority  over  the  pregent,  and  the  world  were 
to  be  reconstituted  in  each  generation.   And  if  a  share  of  political 
power  does  not  belong  to  a  man,  as  such,  neither  does  it  belong 
to  him,  except  in  one  or  two  countries,  in  the  same  sense  with 
those  civil  rights  which  have  been  consecrated  by  long  usage.^ 
The  franchise  in  short  is  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right,  and  it  is 
far  easier  to  invalidate  the  claims  asserted  by  those  who  now 
exercise  it  provisionally,  than  to  substantiate  those  of  the  classes 
which  have  it  not. 

'  Where  political  and  civil  rights  are  united,  as  at  Athens,  in  certain  of  the 
Diediseval  Eepnblics,  in  the  six  democratic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  in  consequence  of  positive  enactment. 
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The  analogy  of  contracts  has  been  repeatedly  refuted.  Under 
any  assignable  circumstances,  and  even  in  the  instance  of  newly- 
settled  countries,  the  contract  must  confessedly  be  imaginary, 
and  yet  the  peculiar  force  of  contracts  depends  on  their  being 
express.  And  while  this  analogy  is  equally  arbitrary  with 
those  derived  from  family  relations,  such  as  are  implied  in  the 
phrases  " paternal  government"  and  "universal  fraternity,"  it 
is  far  beneath  them  in  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  which  it 
suggests. 

The  institution  of  government  is  in  many  respects  entirely 
unique.  It  cannot  be  regulated  by  rules  drawn  from  other  sub- 
jects, nor,  from  the  paucity  of  the  registered  experiments,  has  it 
yet  acquired  a  complete  science  of  its  own.  Any  theory  rigor- 
ously proportioned  to  the  state  of  existing  facts,  is  so  far  un- 
sound; the  facts  are  changing  while  the  theory  is  being  con- 
structed ;  and  almost  all  errors  arise  from  the  attempt  to  group 
in  a  single  view  phases  which  can  only  occur  successively.  The 
life  of  states  is  a  perilous  growth,  the  regularity  of  which  is 
equally  disturbed  by  sudden  checks  and  violent  acceleration, 
and  all  schemes  for  producing  a  fixed  type  of  perfection  are  sure 
to  err  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Two  conclusions,  however,  applicable  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation, may  be  considered  established, — the  one  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  other  to  the  duties  of  the  government. 
Whatever  rights  have  been  acquired  by  the  commons  are  the 
property  of  their  descendants.  The  commonalty  is  an  undying 
corporation ;  and,  though  the  fact  of  having  been  born  does  not 
confer  political  rights,  the  fact  of  belonging  to  this  corporation 
may  confer  them,  for  the  same  reason  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  acts  of  a  former  generation  may  abridge  individual  liberty.' 
Again,  if  the  government  be  faithful  to  its  trust,  there  will 
be  a  progressive  extension  of  the  franchise.^  It  is  an  ano- 
malous necessity  which  makes  the  present  holders  of  power 
the  arbiters  of  the  claim  of  others  to  share  it ;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  delicate  duty  all  foregone  conclusions  are  to  be 

'  For  the  distinction  between  nnivereal  equality  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  see  Cic.  Eep.  31,  and  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  I.  xi.  5. 
'  De  Tocqneville,  Dem.  in  America,  I.  iv. 
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eschewed,  especially  if  they  can  be  contradicted  by  the  exjie- 
rience  of  other  countries.  It  is  the  possession  of  an  independent, 
and  not  of  an  orthodox,  opinion  which  constitutes  a  capable 
voter,  and  no  consideration  can  justify  the  disfranchisement  of 
a  class,  which  would  be  intolei-able  if  apphed  to  an  individual.* 
If  increased  representation  would  be  dangerous  to  existing  laws, 
it  would  be  well  to  enquire  whether  those  laws  are  founded  in 
reason.  For  the  spread  of  publicity,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  right  of  petitioning,  are  so  many  acknowledgments  that 
the  humblest  citizen  should  be  virtually,  if  not  actually,  repre- 
sented.^ The  number  of  those  persons  disqualified  by  ignorance 
and  recklessness  for  actual  representation  it  is  the  statesman's 
duty  daily  to  diminish,  and  meanwhile  to  make  the  avenues  to 
the  franchise  absolutely  free  and  open.  Social  inequalities  ne- 
cessitate political  inequalities,  and  in  a  perfectly  happy  common- 
wealth social  inequalities  would  rapidly  wane.  It  is  the  fond 
anticipation  of  this  ideal  state  that  inspires  the  advocates  of 
universal  suffrage.  They  propose  as  a  preliminary  what  is  pro- 
perly a  result  of  social  perfection.  Having  persuaded  them- 
selves by  the  logic  of  optimism  that  what  ought  to  be  will  surely 
be,  they  proceed  to  act  as  if  it  were  already  accomplished. 

On  one  of  these  four  bases, — the  discretion  of  the  existing 
rulers,  the  qualification  of  property,  the  qualification  of  capa- 
city, or  universal  suffrage, — stand  the  great  systems  of  popular 
representation.  Where  the  electoral  qualifications  are  fixed, 
those  of  the  representatives  are  of  little  consequence.  That  they 
should  be  wise  and  experienced  counsellors,  men  of  leisure, 
of  independent  means,  removed  from  the  temptation  of 
bribery  and  the  more  insidious  motives  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, is  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  of  their  constituents 
above  all  others.     The  ordinary  restrictions  of  age,^  rank,^  or 

'  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  1.  c. 

'  See  Burke's  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe. 

'  As  for  the  "  arcients  "  and  "  corps  legislatif,"  in  the  French  constitations  of 
1795  and  1799.  After  the  Eestoration,  forty  years  was  the  prescribed  age  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  (Brougham,  III.  x.  73).  In  the  United  States,  twenty-five 
is  the  age  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  thirty  for  the  Senate  (Tremenheere, 
Constit.  of  the  United  States).  In  the  Florentine  constitution  of  1328,  magistrates 
were  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

*  In  ancient  Rome  and  in  Venice  noble  blood  was  a  qualification  for 'office.     In 
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fortune,^  are  intended  as  securities  for  character.  Tliey  are  ob- 
jectionable, because  futile,  and  the  source  of  illegal  evasion;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paynaent  of  representatives  is  a  suicidal 
attempt  to  disarm  the  "  natural  aristocracy."  ^  However  confined 
the  choice  of  public  servants,  there  will  never  be  wanting  a 
Valerius  or  a  Gloucester  to  assert  popular  rights,  where  such  exist. 
Even  the  malignant  jealousy  of  Italian  democracies  entrusted  the 
office  of  "  Podesta "  to  foreign  nobles,  though  their  own  were 
disfranchised."  The  august  titles  of  "  witenagemote,"  "prud- 
hommes,"  and  "buonuomini,"  have  their  meaning  even  in  this 
age  of  enlightenment,  though  they  need  not  be  supported  by 
legislative  enactments.  The  various  kinds  of  these  limitations, 
since  they  are  not  characteristic  of  distinct  political  systems,  do 
not  merit  a  more  particular  discussion. 

II.  Upon  the  view  adopted  of  the  grounds  and  Hmits  of  elec- 
toral qualifications,  will  depend  the  principal  questions  respecting 
the  mode  of  election.  These  are  four, — the  distribution  of  consti- 
tuencies, the  direct  or  indirect  nomination  of  the  representatives 
by  the  qualified  voters,  the  exclusive  rights  of  majorities,  and 
the  publicity  or  secrecy  of  election.  On  each  of  these  points, 
that  system  ought  manifestly  to  be  preferred  which  makes  the 
best  electors  and  the  best  representatives ;  for  this  is  the  true 
interest  of  the  nation. 

The  object  being  so  to  distribute  constituencies,  that  the 
representative  body  may  be  a  miniature  copy  of  the  whole  class 
of  electors,  an  overwhelming  number  of  precedents  may  be 
shewn  for  the  method  of  local  partition.  The  convenience  of 
grouping  a  district  round  its  local  centre,  the  natural  commu- 
nity of  interest  between  fellow-townsmen  or  neighbours,  and 
the  facility  thus  afforded  for  counting,  registering,  and  classify- 
ing voters,  cannot  fail  to  make  territorial  division  a  necessary 

Florence,  after  1282,  it  was  all  but  a  disqualification. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  I.  iii. 
part  ii. 

'  In  the  Solonian  constitution,  archons,  thongh  elected  by  all,  were  of  the  class 
of  Trfi/TaKo<riotLeSifimi  (Grote,  iii.  p.  160,  sqq.).  A  similar  qualification  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  Senate  and  Suftetea  at  Carthage.  Comp.  Politics,  ii.  0,  and  iii.  7. 
In  England,  £600  in  landed  property  is  required  for  county  members,  £300  for 
burgesses. 

'  Compare  Warburton's  "  Hochelaga,"  p.  226,  sqq. 

'  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  260. 
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part  of  any  scheme  of  representation.  Had  the  Eoman  empire 
been  thus  systematically  divided,  instead  of  being  one  vast  con- 
stituency, provincial  interests  would  not  have  been  so  miserably 
neglected.  When  representative  governments  were  formed  in 
Spain,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  an  opposite  error  was 
made :  a  very  imperfect  system  of  local  partition  was  the  only 
system  adopted  ;  no  separate  interests  were  recognised  but  those 
of  separate  localities,  that  is,  of  separate  towns,  each  with  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  of  town  and  country.  The  country 
was  represented  in  England  by  knights  of  the  shire,  and  in 
Sweden  by  "peasant-deputies,"^  in  other  constitutions  by  the 
inferior  nobility  in  person ;  while  in  Italy,  this  wholesome 
antagonism  was  neutralized  by  the  residence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors within  the  city  walls.^  The  idea  of  representing  dis- 
tinct "classes"  or  "interests"  in  the  community,  though  not 
unknown  in  municipal  government,^  was  never  applied  to  im- 
perial legislation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
already  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization  anticipated  the  deve- 
lopment of  civil  representation.*  The  French  "  electoral  dis- 
tricts," the  American  "townships,"  and  the  EngHsh  "  counties  " 
and  "parliamentary  boroughs,"  are  geographical  quantities, 
supposed  originally  to  stand  for  units  of  equal  value.  But,  since 
the  unity  of  nationalities  has  prevailed  over  the  dislocating 
principle  which  tended  to  make  government  an  incoherent  ag- 
gregate of  smaller  systems,  some  modification  was  necessary. 
Such  was  the  partition  of  London  into  several  constituencies, 
•the  disfranchisement  of  very  small  towns,  the  preservation  of  ' 
a  nice  equipoise  between  a  highly-concentrated  and  a  dispersed 

'  These  peasant-deputies,  like  our  knights  of  the  shire,  (according  to  some 
authorities,)  represented  only  the  tenants  in  capita.  Brougham,  I.  p.  640.  In 
Norway,  the  counties,  like  the  towns,  send  members  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, and  return  two-thirds  of  the  whole  legislatire  body.     Laing's  Norway,  ch.  iii. 

'  Middle  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  i.  p.  231. 

'  Compare  the  several  "arts"  in  the  Italian  Eepnblics.  Mid.  Ages,  i.  283,  sqq. 
Palgrare  discovers  some  traces  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  Roman  "  municipia." 
Engl.  Comm.,  i.  ch.  x. 

*  The  clerical  proctors  regularly  attended  Parliament  under  the  late  Plan- 
tagenets.  Mid.  Ages,  II.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  262-8.  They  also  formed  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  Diet.  For  ecclesiastical  representation,  comp.  Mid.  Ages,  II.  viii. 
part  iii.  p.  146;  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  lect.  iii;  and  Creasy,  p.  188. 
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population,^   precautions   which,   though   equally  foreign    to   a 
Bystem  of  pure  numerical  equality,  and  to  one  of  vested  rights, 
are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  interests  in  a  constitution 
variously  compounded.      The  greatest  problem  in  government 
is  to  understand  and  regulate  the  correspondence  between  poli- 
tical and  social  development ;  and  this  depends  more  on  the  pro- 
portionate influence  of  various  classes,  than  on  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.     The  reform  of  Clisthenes,  as  well  as  our 
own  Reform-Bill,  had  this  end   in  view ;    and   even  universal 
suffrage  would  have  a  far  less  powerful  effect,  if  constituencies 
were  skilfully  adjusted,  than  if  each  contained  an  equal  number 
of  voters.     The  definition  of  all  such  electoral  boundaries  must 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  necessary  on  the  one   hand 
to  produce  capable  representatives,  and  on  the  other  to  insure 
the  possibility  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  electors.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  inadequacy  of  local  residence,  or,  as  it  is  too 
often  construed,  the  possession  of  lands  or  houses,  to  form  the 
basis  of  representation  in  a  complicated  society,  has  suggested 
other  principles  of  distribution,^  such  as  the  enfranchisement  of 
learned  bodies,  of  certain  professions  or  trades,  of  legally  accre- 
dited societies,  of  persons  placed  in  positions  of  trust,  or  who 
have  filled  certain  offices  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.     All  such 
expedients,  besides  their  bearing  on  the  electoral  qualification, 
create  constituencies  not  geographically  limited,  though  in  their 
nature  subsidiary  to  the  latter  class.    Until  society  can  safely  be 
left  to  work  out  its  own  perfection  without  organization,  a  natu- 
ral is  preferable  to  an  artificial  basis  of  organization.     No  prin- 
ciple yet  invented  seems  calculated  permanently  to  supersede 
territorial  distribution,  as  a  means  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
every  class,  while  it  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  community 
to  separate  itself  into  "horizontal  layers,"*  so  fatal  to  its  power 
of  harmonious  action. 

'  In  England,  for  instance,  a  borough  of  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants  may  return 
as  many  members  as  Birmingham.  But  then,  while  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  former 
class  of  towns  is  enfranchised,  every  one  of  the  latter  kind  is  duly  represented. 

'  Guizot,  Repres.  Govt.,  part  II.  lect.  xiv. 

'  In  France  and  Belgium  the  franchise  can  be  exercised  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  being  a  personal  right. — Greg's  Essays,  ii.  545. 

*  Westm.  Review,  July  1852,  quoted  by  Greg,  ii.  551.     In  Sweden,  where  there 
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The  idea  of  indirect  election,  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  prac- 
tice of  voting  by  tribes,  was  perhaps  first  systematized  in  some 
of  the  Itahan  Repubhes.  The  petty  municipal  spirit  suggested 
the  choice  of  public  officers  through  one  or  more  intermediate 
bodies  of  electors,  sometimes  select,  at  other  times  taken  by  lot,^ 
and  often  debarred  by  incredible  complications  from  a  free  exer- 
cise of  judgment.  Few  European  countries,  besides  our  own, 
can  be  said  to  have  retained  the  representative  principle  in  its 
native  purity.  Almost  all  the  manifold  variations  from  the 
simplest  method  proceeded  from  one  of  two  sources.  Either, 
like  the  plan  of  "combined  choice,"  and  the  Venetian  system, 
they  are  imitations  of  the  "  co-optation  "  of  the  inferior  by  the 
superior  in  the  Roman  municipalities,^  or  they  were  an  attempt 
to  give  the  people  a  semblance  of  power  without  the  reality,  a 
compromise  between  an  imaginary  danger  and  an  imaginary 
injustice. 

One  system,  however,  that  of  double  election,  is  open  to  no 
apparent  exception.  It  checks  representation  without  cramp- 
ing it,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  those  unique  inventions  which 
can  only  be  attacked  by  arguments  mutually  destructive.  If  it 
be  true  that  "  it  creates  a  means  of  tyranny  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,^"  it  cannot  be  true  that  "  its  tendency  is  to  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  community."*  The 
laws  which  really  regulate  the  influence  of  a  majority  are  quite 
different  in  their  nature,  and  have  yet  to  be  explained ;  mean- 
while, the  unimpeachable  recommendation  of  double  election  is 
that  it  extends  the  suffrage  with  safety  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  excluded.     If  the  class  of  competent  representa- 

are  four  orders,  the  professional  class  and  small  landowners  (not  being  "  peasants " 
are  disfranchised. 

'  Compare  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  elections,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  ii. 
pp.  284,  321 ;  also  Guizot's  account  of  those  at  Sommiferes,  in  Langnedoc,  Civ.  in 
France,  III.  lect.  xviii. 

'  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  lect.  ii.  The  members  of  the  Castilian  Cortes,  after 
the  reign  of  Alphonso  Xl.,  were  nominated  by  "  bailiffs  or  regidores,  whose  number 
seldom  exceeded  thirty-four,  and  whose  succession  was  kept  up  by  close  election 
among  themselves."  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iv.  p.  388  :  comp.  the  Venetian  system,  ib.  I. 
chap.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  318. 

^  Gnizot,  Repres,  Gov.,  part  III.  ect.  xvi. 

'  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.,  iii.  9. 
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tives  be  smaller  than  that  of  competent  electors,  so,  too,  many 
may  be  fit  to  nominate  an  elector  who  might  be  unfit  to  vote  for 
a  representative.  A  more  honest  objection  is,  that  it  brings  the 
electoral  system  within  one  step  of  universal  suffrage,^  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  it  does  so  with  the  happiest  results.  In 
France,  in  Norway,  and  in  America,  nations  the  most  diverse 
in  their  history  and  character,  it  has  been  crowned  with  signal 
success;  nor  could  a  "President's  election  "  be  conducted  other- 
wise without  fear  of  a  revolution.  Thus  framed,  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  the  pledge  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  king  and 
people,  is  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  feudal  mo- 
narchy of  Sweden ;  ^  and  the  Washington  Senate,  elected  on 
nearly  the  same  principle,^  enjoys  a  reputation  far  superior  to 
the  more  democratic  "  House  of  Representatives."  *  The  French 
"  Primary  "  and  "Electoral  Assemblies,"  planned  by  Sieyes,  were 
continued  under  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  restored 
Monarchy.'  If  the  excellence  of  institutions  be  estimated  by 
their  power  of  reconciling  liberty  with  order  by  a  simple  ma- 
chinery, few  can  be  compared  to  "  double  election."  "  Men 
who  are  chosen  in  this  manner  accurately  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  which  governs  them ;  but  they  represent 
the  elevated  thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the 
generous  propensities  which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather 
than  the  petty  passions  which  disturb  or  the  vices  which  dis- 
grace it."^ 

The  rights  of  majorities,  though  inconsistent  with  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  individual  free-will,  are  founded  on  reason,  and  on 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  prescription.  Whether  the  collection 
of  votes  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  of  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  interests,  or  the  exercise  of  a  personal  right, 

'  Greg.,  ii.  p.  553. 

'  Laing's  Norway,  ch.  iii. 

'  De  Tocqaeville,  I.  viii.  192.  The  Senate  is  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
by  representative  bodies  elected  for  the  purpose. 

*  De  Tocqueville,  II.  v.  55.     Comp.  Tremenheere,  Const,  of  the  United  States. 

'  Brougham,  iii.  9  ;  Greg.  ii.  551. 

'  De  Tocqueville,  II.  v.  56.  The  same  author  says,  (ib.),  "  I  have  no  scruple  in 
confessing  that  I  look  upon  this  peculiar  system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of 
bringing  the  exercise  of  political  power  to  the  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people." 
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the  claim  of  the  majority  to  prevail  is  equally  clear.  Their 
judgment  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  their  interests  ought  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  aggregate  of  individual  rights  prepon- 
derates on  their  side.  If  the  majority  be  wrong,  who  can  legi- 
timately overrule  their  decision  ?  All  systems  of  voting  must 
rest  on  the  just  assumption  that,  in  the  exercise  of  individual 
judgment,  truth  will  on  the  whole  prevail.  It  wiU  so  prevail  if 
the  experiment  be  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large,  if  consti- 
tuencies be  equitably  distributed,  and  if  the  educated  minority, 
who  when  artificially  exalted  are  an  oligarchy,  be  allowed  their 
natural  influence.  For  superior  intelligence,  though  it  confers 
no  right  to  govern,  does  confer  a  right,  generally  respected,  to 
be  chosen.^ 

But  it  is  only  the  want  of  a  better  criterion  that  justifies  an 
appeal  to  the  balance  of  numbers.  The  majority,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  right  in  three  ca.ses  out  of  five,  but  they  will  be  wrong 
in  the  other  two ;  and  if  reconsideration  and  the  statement  of 
opposite  views  be  hindered,  they  may  possibly  be  wrong  in  all. 
Their  decision  must  be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  final  on  each 
point,  but  it  cannot  bind  individual  conscience.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  majority  tends,  like  all  unlimited  power,  to  make 
tyrants  of  its  possessors.  It  should  therefore  be  made  pro- 
visional ;  and  all  systems  are  vicious  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  minority  have  no  adequate  expression.  There  are  two  chief 
means  of  effecting  this,  without  infringing  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  people  :  the  one,  by  so  minutely  dividing  electoral  districts, 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  principles  held  by  any  considerable 
class  will  obtain  a  majority  in  some ;  the  other  by  giving  every 
facility  to  the  views  of  the  minority,  to  influence  the  representa- 
tive body,  and  become  the  views  of  the  majority.  Of  both  these 
salutary  precautions,  England,  by  the  admirable  diversity  of  her 
constituencies,  and  her  ample  safeguards  against  hasty  resolu- 
tions, furnishes  the  best  example  ;  and  the  Greek  constitutions, 
both  municipal  and  federal,  the  worst.  The  practice  of  voting 
by  states,  as  in  the  Achaean  League,  by  "tribes,"  as  at  Eome, 
and  by  "nations,"  as  in  certain  Scotch  elections,  without  the 
interposition  of  representatives  chosen  from   smaller  sections, 

'  Plato,  Eep.,  passim  ;  especially  bk.  iv.  p.  431-2. 
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silences  the  voice  of  the  minority  of  nations  or  tribes,  which 
may  chance  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  voters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  too  rapid  operation  of  popular  will,  which  so  nearly 
led  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  exalted  the 
daily  passions  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  those  of  the  Americans, 
in  spite  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  a  tyranny  over  their 
deliberate  convictions. 

The  interests,  therefore,  of  truth  and  justice  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  of  minorities.  That  the  minority, 
whatever  its  composition,  should  gain  a  hearing  without  gain- 
ing a  preponderance,  is  the  proper  object  of  all  the  schemes  pro- 
posed or  executed  for  giving  each  elector  fewer  votes  than  there 
are  members  to  be  returned,  for  enabling  more  than  one  vote  to 
be  recorded  for  a  single  member,  or  for  instituting  a  national, 
as  well  as  a  local,  list  of  representatives.^  The  merits  of  all 
such  expedients  depend  on  the  principles,  already  stated,  of 
electoral  rights,  and  on  the  relations,  shortly  to  be  discussed, 
of  representatives  to  their  constituents. 

The  question  of  open  voting  introduces  a  very  deep  problem. 
Is  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  a  matter  of  individual  conscience, 
or  is  it  to  be  trusted  to  the  random  influence  of  bribery,  in- 
timidation, and  external  pressure,  in  the  hope  that  their  joint 
result  will  be  good  ?  Is  the  violence  of  the  mob  to  be  weighed 
against  the  coercion  of  the  landlord  ;  or  rather,  are  the  votes  of 
all  whose  position  is  not  absolutely  independent  to  be  merely 
nominal, — a  fictitious  property,  whereof  the  beneficiary  use  re- 
sults to  another  ?  Morality  would  teach  us,  if  politics  did  not, 
that  this  cannot  be :  a  vote  is  a  moral  act,  whose  essence  is 
destroyed  by  constraint ;  and  in  this,  its  moral  aspect,  will  be 
found  the  best  argument  against  the  ballot.  A  conscientious 
vote  being  the  desideratum,  how  will  this  be  affected  by  conceal- 
ment ?  Do  monstrous  evils  result  from  open  voting  ?  can  they 
be  removed  by  ballot  ?  and  does  the  ballot  involve  equaljevils  of 
its  own  ?  Undoubtedly  serious  abuses  do  and  must  prevail  till 
wealth  and  education  are  confined  to  their  sphere,  as  moral,  and 
not  mechanical,  instruments  on  the  opinions  of  others.     Hence 

'  Comp.  Greg.,  ii.  pp.  506  and  580,  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1854, 
p.  226,  sqq. 

D 
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the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  endless  party-feuds  of  city  governments,  and  its 
prominent  place  in  schemes  for  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
But  the  remedy,  though  a  specific,  is  imperfect ;  bribery  might 
still  be  practised  by  contract  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  coercion 
of  landlords,  employers,  and  customers  could  hardly  be  avoided 
but  by  gross  deceit.  For,  whatever  answer  be  given  to  the 
former  two,  the  last  question  must  be  solved  in  the  affirmative. 
The  baUot  weakens  that  grandest  of  political  virtues,  moral 
courage.  It  removes  from  a  political  trust  the  best  of  worldly 
guarantees, — public  opinion.  It  diverts  the  salutary  watchfulness 
of  parties,  from  open  scrutiny  to  covert  suspicion.  It  shields  the 
unprincipled  voter  from  just  indignation,  it  cheats  magnanimity 
of  its  due  reward,  and  it  places  the  noblest  characters  on  the 
level  of  the  weak  and  cowardly.  There  may  be  some  cases  in 
which  custom  has  mitigated  its  effects,  and  others  where  circum- 
stances have  made  it  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  voting. 
But  it  is  no  system  for  great  countries  like  France,  England,  or 
America  ;  ^  for  self-reliance  and  the  sense  of  political  duty  should 
ever  be  on  the  rise  in  a  growing  community.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  all  which  the  ballot  adds  to  the  perfection  of  the 
representative  system  is  subtracted  from  the  current  standard  of 
high  principle,  and  that  the  necessity  for  it  is  ever  a  symptom  or 
a  cause  of  weakness  in  a  pohtical  constitution.^ 

III.  But  however  prudently  the  franchise  be  extended  and 
distributed,  and  however  just  the  mode  of  election,  little  is  done  if 
the  relation  of  representatives  to  their  constituents  be  ill-defined 
or  dishonourable.  The  difficulty  of  striking  a  true  balance  be- 
tween the  fi-eedom  of  the  proxy  and  the  control  reserved  by  the 
principal,  is  not  peculiar  to  political  representation.  Every  man 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  another — champion,  advocate,  or  repre- 
sentative— needs  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  consistent  with 
the  original  purpose  of  his  engagement.  So  impossible  is  it  for 
the  people  to  be  worthily  represented  by'  a  mere  tool  or  mouth- 
piece, that  the  most  absolute  powers  are  wielded  by  public  ser- 

'  In  America,  some  states  have  adopted  it,  others  have  not. 
'  Comp.  Brougham,  III.  ix. ;  Guizot,  Bepres.  Govt.,  part  II.  lect.  xvi. ;  Sydney 
Smith's  Essay  on  the  Ballot. 
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vants  in  those  countries  where  their  period  of  office  has  been 
briefest, — in  Greece,  Eome,  the  Eepublics  of  modern  Italy,  and 
the  United  States.^  But  as  the  same  question  is  involved  in 
those  expedients  which,  like  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  members,^  are  calculated  to  render  the  account  of  re- 
presentatives to  their  constituents  stricter  or  more  frequent,  the 
controversy  becomes  of  some  moment. 

Political  theories,  as  professed  by  nations,  may  be  well  tested 
by  the  character  of  their  supporters.  The  three  countries  of 
modem  Europe  in  which  "  delegation  "  has  been  most  warmly 
adopted,  are  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Holland :  the  two  former 
(while  they  were  independent)  feudal  monarchies  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  practically  controlled  by  a  vast  patrician  order,  and 
destitute  of  all  the  best  characteristics  of  that  irregular  polity  ; 
the  latter  a  federal  republic,  glorious  in  its  origin,  but  incurably 
infected  by  the  meanness  of  democratic  or  commercial  oligarchy.* 
The  juxtaposition  of  these  modern  instances  of  extreme  popular 
interference  suggests  a  significant  lesson,  to  which  every  page  of 
Italian  history  supplies  a  commentary.  It  is  precisely  in  those 
countries  in  which  private  interests — local,  personal,  or  partizan 
— predominate  over  the  grand  general  concern  for  the  public 
good,  that  is,  in  which  the  selfish  and  mechanical  idea  of  govern- 
ment as  the  composition  of  struggling  forces  swallows  up  the 
nobler  conception  of  moral  co-operation, — it  is  here  that  faith  is 
weakest,  and  that  the  impatient  populace  clutches  momentarily 
after  the  power  which  for  its  own  sake  it  has  placed  in  abler  hands. 

It  is  otherwise  where  men  have  learnt  that  the  best  interests 
of  each  are  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all.  The  varieties  of  party- 
opinion,  the  more  they  are  examined,  seem  to  depend  on  differ- 
ences of  moral  penetration.  The  contest  is  between  those  to 
whom  near  objects  are  great  ones,  and  those  whose  vision  com- 
mands the  distance  in  its  true  proportions.  The  national  assembly 

'  De  Tocqneville,  II.  v. 

'  See  Warbnrton's  "  Hochelaga,"  p.  226.  In  the  early  English  Parliaments, 
when  the  public  service  was  a  burden,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  barons,  this  payment  was  a  necessity. 

'  Both  in  Holland  and  Poland  the  "  liberum  reto "  was  established  ;  an  ordi- 
nance according  to  which  the  rejection  of  one  proposed  law  rendered  invalid  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  session.     Comp.  Brougham,  II.  viii.,  and  III.  xxxiv. 
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ought  to  embody  the  most  far-sighted  intellects  of  the  country. 
The  writ  for  a  new  election  is  a  summons  to  each  electoral  dis- 
trict to  send  its  wisest  to  the  true  Witenagemote,  or  national 
assembly  of  wise  men.  They  elect  indeed,  but,  like  the  German 
warriors,  they  elect  a  leader,  not  a  dependant, — one  who  is  to 
guide  rather  than  to  follow  them.  He  goes,  not  to  do  as  they 
would  do,  could  they  be  present,  but  to  do  what  they  cannot, — to 
deliberate,  to  discuss,  to  act  for  the  occasion,  and  with  regard  to 
national  duties  and  interests.  Public  opinion  and  external  pres- 
sure are  to  him  facts, — the  most  important  of  all  political  facts, 
— because  they  tell  of  real  needs  and  real  indignation,  and  are  a 
message  from  the  great  unrepresented  class  as  well  as  from  his 
own  constituents  ;  but  they  are  not  the  supreme  law  of  his  con- 
duct, for,  if  he  be  wise,  he  has  given  no  pledges  but  the  history 
of  his  previous  life.  This  is  representation,  the  true  development 
of  the  system  "  invented  in  the  woods,"^  whose  principles  apply 
equally  to  monarchs,  aristocracies,  and  all  other  individuals  or 
classes  who  hold  power  in  trust.  All  possess  it  on  the  condition 
implied,  or  express  that  they  will  use  it  for  the  public  benefit.  If 
all  were  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  Plato's  Guardians,  no  positive 
securities  would  be  required,  and  representative  institutions 
would  be  succeeded,  not  as  in  France,  but  peaceably,  by  repre- 
sentative men.  But  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  im- 
plicit confidence  is  impossible ;  there  must  be  some  guarantee. 
The  form  which  it  takes  in  the  case  of  kings  and  privileged 
classes  is  vague  enough, — the  fear  of  actual  physical  resistance, 
of  a  secession  of  the  "  plebs,"  of  a  Jacquerie  insurrection,  of  civil 
war,  of  a  French  Eevolution,  in  case  too  great  a  deviation  be 
made  from  the  line  of  justice  and  rectitude.  From  the  direct 
nominees  of  the  people  a  more  definite  account  is  required ;  and 
here  the  theory  of  our  own  constitution  is  singularly  wise  and 
just.  The  man  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Manchester  con- 
stituency is,  in  Burke's  language,*  a  member,  not  of  Manchester, 

'  "  This  beantifnl  eystem  was  invented  first  in  the  woods."— Spirit  of  the  Laws, 

I.  xi.  6. 

.  '  Speech  at  Bristol,  1774.  Comp.  his  speech  of  1780  (at  Bristol).  In  his  speech 
on  the  Economical  Eeform  he  says,—"  I  did  not  follow  the  sense  of  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  I  met  it  on  the  way,  while  I  was  puraning  their  interests  according  to 
my  own  ideas." 
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but  of  the  English  Parliament;  bound,  that  is,  morally,  to  main- 
tain the  principles  to  which  he  owes  his  election,  but  impelled 
even  by  self-interest  to  patronise  beneficial  measures  ;  ^  deaf  to 
mere  clamour,  but  amenable  always  to  open  criticism,  and  at 
certain  intervals  never  exceeding  seven  years  to  deliberate 
censure  or  rejection.^  Few  countries  can  show  so  generous  a 
trust.  In  Norway  three  years,  in  America  two,  in  most  municipal 
republics  one,  have  been  the  periods  allotted  to  the  duration  of 
representative  functions  ;  and  everywhere  the  relations  between 
the  people  and  their  deputies  must  be  affected  by  the  origin 
and  modifications  of  electoral  rights,  and  the  progress  of 
centralization.  But,  as  with  the  ballot,  so  here,  the  important 
question  is  one  of  tendencies.  That  the  people,  as  well  as 
princes,  are  best  served  by  faithful  and  independent  advisers, 
while  they  are  debased  by  the  flattery  of  com'tiers,  is  a  truth, 
which  being  admitted,  these  relations  will  not  long  remain 
unsettled. 

And  now  the  structure  is  complete.  The  primary  units  of 
the  pohtical  system,  whether  simple  freemen,  or  landowners,  or 
householders,  or  royal  vassals,  or  educated  men,  or  tax-payers, 
however  differentiated  from  the  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  and 
however  classified,  have  combined  by  one  of  many  modes  to 
choose  their  best  or  most  influential  men,  and  have  sent  them, 
provided  with  powers  more  or  less  full,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  body  so  constituted 
would  act  with  irresistible  force  ;  that  it  would  concentrate  in 
itself  all  powers  whatever,  both  those  which  are  usually  reserved 
to  the  crown  and  nobles,  and  those  which  are  left  to  local  or 
private  management ;  that  the  nation  with  all  its  heterogenous 
elements  wovdd  become  one,  not  only  as  a  body  cohering  to  a 
common  centre,  but  as  an  individual  obeying  a  common  will. 
The  immense  advances  made  by  the  People's  House  during  cer- 
tain short  periods,  such  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  England 
and  the  reigns  of  John  and  Charles  VI.  in  France,^  seemed  to 

'  See  Paley,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  ii.  199. 

'  In  a  less  advanced  state  of  society  penalties  were  necessary.    Solon  is  praised 
by  Aristotle  for  the  institution  of  the  tliBiini.     Pol.  ii.  12,  and  iii.  6. 
'  Middle  Ages,  I.  ch.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  162,  sqq. 
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promise  such  a  consummation,  and  during  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  temporarily  realized.  But  this  state 
of  things  never  lasts  long ;  even  in  the  democracies  of  America 
and  Athens  a  division  of  power  is  secured,  and  the  fallibility  of 
popular  assemblies  practically  admitted.  For  such  is  human 
nature,  that  the  very  barriers  which  it  raises  against  despotism 
are  liable  to  be  fortified  by  their  victorious  defenders  against 
liberty  herself.  Mixed  government  is  odious  only  to  those  who 
prefer  pure  evil  to  qualified  good,  and  unless  there  be  some  such 
mixture,  the  best  materials,  like  native  gold,  will  not  stand  rub 
and  wear.  It  is  therefore  in  favour  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  good  omen  of  its  durability,  that  it  has  not  led  to 
an  indiscriminate  centralization,  nor  exerted  its  strength  to  the 
full.  And  though  the  constitutional  position  of  the  "  Lower 
House  "  in  various  countries  is  a  subject  extending  through  the 
whole  of  their  respective  histories,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know 
what  part  of  sovereignty  is  generally  vested  in  other  hands. 

Those  multifarious  functions  summed  up  under  the  term 
"  executive  "  are  such  as  demand  a  certain  unity  of  design  and 
control,  not  to  be  found  in  a  numerous  body.  The  command  of 
the  army  has  always  belonged  to  the  king  under  a  monarchy, 
even  such  as  the  Spartan.  It  was  equally  the  attribute  of  the 
Eoman  emperors,  of  the  feudal  sovereigns,  and  of  modern  con- 
stitutional princes ;  and  the  crisis  must  be  stern  indeed  when 
troops  are  levied  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament.  The  same 
need  of  promptitude,  secrecy,  and  undivided  authority  has  placed 
foreign  affairs,  once  the  special  subject  of  popular  deliberation, 
under  the  monarch's  care.  The  Queen,  the  Czar,  the  Venetian 
Doge,  and  the  American  President,  equally  proclaim  war  or 
peace,  and  receive  foreign  embassies.^  Even  for  the  immediate 
direction  of  home  affairs  it  is  essential  that  the  supreme 
authority  be  concentrated,  whether  a  "  signiory,"  King,  Land- 
Amman,^  Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  be  the  title  preferred.  Liberty 
consists  not  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power,  but  in  the  certainty 
that  it  will  be  well  exercised.  To  the  English  mind  this  is 
briefly  expressed  in  the  impossibility  of  government  being  eon- 

'  Wheaton's  International  Law,  part  III.  ch.  i.  i,  and  ii.  5. 

'  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Directing  Canton  in  Switzerland. 
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ducted  without  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, — a  formula 
in  which  a  control  over  the  royal  household  and  expenditure,  the 
250wer  of  impeachment,  and  an  absolute  veto,  is  implicitly  com- 
prised.^ So  complete  an  oversight  of  administration  in  all  its 
departments,  is  probably  possessed  by  no  other  popular  body 
which  has  been  gradually  formed ;  and  even  in  the  United  States 
the  President  can  govern  without  a  majority  of  Congress.  But 
the  all-important  right  is  that  of  voting  and  refusing  taxes,  the 
nucleus,  as  it  was  the  germ,  of  modern  representation ;  and  if 
this  really  existed  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  or  Spain,  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  countries  would  not  differ  greatly  from  our  own. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  immense  moral  weight  inseparable 
from  a  body  of  which  almost  the  whole  nation  is  the  virtual 
client,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  nomination  of  this  part 
of  the  Legislature  has  become  identified  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

But  there  is  another  function  which  can  never  be  exercised 
advantageously  by  a  representative  assembly.  The  throne  of 
justice,  the  highest  and  most  venerable  of  human  dignities, 
should  be  placed,  like  a  lighthouse,  on  an  immovable  basis,  not 
to  be  rocked  by  the  waves  of  faction,  nor  swayed  by  the  veering 
blasts  of  intrigue  or  caprice.  The  tumultuary  "  interference  of 
the  people  in  judgments  "^  marks  an  early  stage  of  civilization. 
In  every  matured  constitution  judicial  power  belongs  theoreti- 
cally to  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  but  is  vested  in 
independent  officers,  reciprocally  controlled  by  courts  of  appeal, 
and  ultimately  responsible  to  the  supreme  executive ;  it  has 
never  been  permanently  attached  to  the  moveable  or  representa- 
tive element,  even  where  the  latter  has  unwisely  claimed  the 
right  of  trying  causes.  The  confusion  of  the  riXiaia  with  the 
iKKXriaia  was  soon  remedied,  by  the  formation  of  a  separate  body, 
divided  into  panels  under  an  archon  as  president.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Comitia  yielded  to  those  of  the  Prastor  and  "judices 
selecti."  The  real  tribunal  of  the  Eoman  municipalities  tmder 
the  Empire  was  not  that  of  the  decurions,  but  the  court  of  the 

'  All  these  rights  were  asserted  by  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  last  Plan, 
tagenets,  and  finally  established  under  the  Lancastrian  princes.  Mid.  Ages,  II. 
eh.  viii.  part  iii.  ^   Guizot's  Civil,  in  Franco,  III.  xi. 
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Ilviri  i.  d. ;  or,  where  these  did  not  exist,  of  the  provincial 
governor.  The  lawless  adjudications  of  county-courts  and  "sca- 
bini,"  and  of  other  popular  meetings,  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
succumbed  before  long  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
of  "  missi  dominici,"  or  of  "royal  judges."^  A  similar  amal- 
gamation of  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  feudal 
Great  Councils,  and  the  courts  of  individual  barons,  was  equally 
short-Uved, — the  former  being  superseded  by  appellate  tribunals, 
such  as  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (a  semi-representative  body),  the 
four  great  English  Law-Comis,  and  the  Imperial  Chamber  :  the 
latter  by  justices  of  assize,  bailiffs,  and  seneschals,  and  some- 
times (in  Germany)  by  the  king  itinerating  in  person.  The  right 
of  equal  justice  is  prior,  both  naturally  and  historically,  to  that 
of  representation,  and  is  proved  by  universal  experience  to  be 
safer  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  solely  on  grounds  of  per- 
sonal capacity  by  the  Crown,  as  the  supreme  fountain  of  justice, 
and  checked  by  the  people  themselves  acting  as  jurors  or  asses- 
sors, than  in  those  of  their  own  representatives.  Elective  judges, 
unless  elected  for  life,  are  rarely  2)roof  against  party-spirit,  and 
if  America  persist  in  diminishing  the  independence  of  her  judicial 
bench,  she  will  be  neglecting  the  experience  of  Italian  democracy, 
and  sapping  the  roots  of  her  own  liberty.^ 

Administration  and  jm-isdiction,  therefore,  are  generally  the 
province  of  the  Crown  or  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  also  a  veto, 
more  or  less  real,  oh  legislative  measures  is  always  given.*  But 
in  legislation  itself,  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Estate  are  not 
always  decisive.  Few  nations  over  which  the  mighty  spirit  of 
feudalism  has  passed,  are  without  an  hereditary  nobility,*  the 
descendants  of  those  who  once  monopolized  legislation,  and 
themselves  important  enough  even  politically  to  form  a  second 
chamber,  while  their  social  influence  is  often  absolutely  tyran- 
nical. Again,  in  all  ancient  republics,  and  in  aU  modern  con- 
stitutions not  framed  on  a  feudal  model,  the  great  assembly  of 

'  These  existed  in  England  even  in  Saxon  times.     Mid.  Ages,  ii.  74. 

^  See  Tremenheere,  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

'  Hallam  gives  instances  in  vihich  statutes  were  set  aside  or  mutilated  by  royal 
prerogative.     Mid.  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  219,  sqq. 

*  Even  in  the  old  Dutch  constitution  there  was  a  noble  or  equestrian  order. 
Brougham,  I.  iii.  xxxiv. 
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the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  has  been  assisted  by  one 
more  select,  answering  to  the  feudal  House  of  Peers,  but  nomi- 
nated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Commons.^  The  privileges 
of  such  hereditary  or  elective  chambers  have  been,  like  their 
origins,  far  too  various  to  be  enumerated  ;  but  their  relation  to 
the  Lower  House  is  chiefly  twofold,  according  as  their  decision 
is  preparatory^  or  supplemental.*  In  ancient  free  states,  the 
final  ratification  was  reserved  to  the  people  as  the  highest  act  of 
government ;  in  modern  times,  the  power  of  initiation,  having 
been  that  appropriated  by  the  Eoman  emperors,  the  popes,  and 
the  most  absolute  feudal  monarchs,  has  in  general  been  trans- 
ferred with  the  other  essentials  of  sovereignty  to  the  popular 
representatives.  By  a  similar  principle,  the  Lords  in  England, 
and  the  Senate  in  the  United  States,  try  political  offences, 
while  the  Commons  can  only  impeach.  Upon  the  preservation 
of  harmony  between  the  two  Houses,  and  still  more  between  the 
two  classes  whom,  under  one  form  or  other,  they  respectively 
personate,  the  Many  and  the  Few,  depends  the  safety  of  repre- 
sentative government.  "  The  secret  of  liberty,"  says  Guizot,* 
"is  to  provide  equals  for  every  power  for  which  it  cannot  provide 
superiors ;  "  and  it  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  England, 
that  while  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  constantly  recruited 
from  below,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  constantly  re- 
cruited from  above,  so  that  no  violent  collision  of  interests 
attends  the  difference  of  their  constitution.  The  conspiracy  of 
the  king  and  aristocracy  crushed  the  French  States-general ; 
hostility  to  the  nobles  urged  the  Danes  to  that  act  of  madness  by 
which  their  liberties  were  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  an  abso- 
lute king.  The  second  chamber,  be  it  a  select  committee  or  an 
independent  board  of  revision,  the  organ  of  a  landed  aristocracy, 
or  of  an  oligarchy  of  talent,  holds  the  balance  between  liberty 

'  Such  were  the  "  ancients "  in  the  French  constitution  of  1795,  and  the 
"Senate"  in  that  of  1799,  the  "pregadi"  at  Venice,  the  "council  of  eight"  at 
Genoa,  &c. 

•  This  was  the  practice  in  most  Greek  republics. — Heeren,  Ancient  Greece, 
p.  167. 

'  Montesquieu  confinea  the  legitimate  power  of  the  nobility  to  a  veto.  Spirit 
of  the  Laws,  I.  li.  6. 

*  Representative  Govt.,  part  II.  leot.  xviii.  '  A..D.  1661. 
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and  order.  Like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  or  like  England  in  the 
European  States  system,  it  wields  a  power  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  own  visible  magnitude,  a  power  without  which  even 
democracy  would  be  short-lived,  and  constitutional  monarchy  a 
vain  chimera.^ 

We  cannot  follow  further  the  theory  of  representation  without 
entering  upon  the  history  of  mixed  government,  if  not  of  civili- 
zation. Even  of  representative  institutions  themselves  we  have 
but  sketched  the  contour,  developing  the  leading  features,  but 
debarred  from  all  graphic  description  of  their  manifold  expres- 
sion. From  all  those  collateral  topics,  some  of  engrossing  inte- 
rest which  invited  us  at  every  step,  we  have  reluctantly  turned 
away,  not  excepting  the  debateable  frontier  of  politics  and  poli- 
tical economy,  the  social  conditions  antecedent  to  government, 
and  its  various  efifects,  revolutionary  or  retrograde,  on  the  social 
movement.  We  have  treated  the  historical  outlines  of  the  re- 
presentative organization  as  the  geographer  treats  a  vast  moun- 
tain system :  we  have  studied  the  progressive  configuration  of 
the  central  ranges,  without  following  them  into  their  outlying 
branches ;  nor  have  we  descended  from  the  high  ground,  albeit 
bleak  and  barren,  to  trace  the  streams  which  flow  from  its  depths 
to  fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  All  the  chief  formations 
we  have  noticed  may  be  grouped  round  three  primary  types, — 
the  municipal,  the  feudal,  and  the  English.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  republics,  of  Eome  and  her  provincial 
cities,  of  the  united  provinces  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  most  federal  constitutions.  It  is  characterized 
generally  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  l(Tovofila  to 
political  rights,  by  the  preference  of  local  to  general  interests  in 
the  distribution  of  constituencies,  by  indirect  election  of  coun- 
cillors and  public  ofiicers,  by  the  formidable  predominance  of 
the  majority,  by  secret  voting,  by  the  strict  responsibility  of 
representatives  to  their  constituents,  and  by  the  enormous  power 
of  the  popular  body.  The  second  is  that  of  Sweden,  and  of  the 
old  constitutions  of  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sicily, 
and  the  smaller  German  States.     Here  the  franchise  belongs 

'  See  Hume,  Essay  vi. ;    Guizot,  Eepr.  Govt.,  part  I.  lect.  viii.,  part  II.  lect. 
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exclusively  to  land  and  corporations,  the  latter  being,  in  the 
Hungarian  system,  a  mere  cypher.  It  further  differs  from  the 
first  in  the  general  adoption  of  direct  election,  in  the  better  re- 
presentation of  the  minority,  in  the  greater  publicity  of  election, 
and  in  the  comparatively  subordinate  position  of  the  commons. 
It  is  not  free  however  from  the  evils  of  "delegation."  The 
third  is  fully  exemplified  in  England  only,  but  the  more  recent 
continental  constitutions,  those  of  Norway,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Piedmont,  and  Sicily,  from  1812  to  1815,  are  imitations  more 
or  less  exact  of  this  august  prototype.  A  more  variable  standard 
of  electoral  rights,  a  greater  diversity  of  constituencies,  the 
method  of  direct  election,  a  tolerably  effective  recognition  of 
the  minority,  the  disuse  of  the  ballot,  great  independence  of 
the  representatives,  and  the  qualified  sovereignty  of  the  peojsle's 
house,  distinguish  this  development,  as  it  exists  in  England. 
In  the  u-regularity  of  the  fabric  is  its  strength  ;  the  forms  have 
not  been  placed  round  the  substance,  but  have  grown  there 
spontaneously  and  slowly,  a  model  of  stability  to  younger  soci- 
eties. Whereas  France,  the  nurse  of  civilization,  has  thrice 
abused  the  proffered  blessings  of  representation,  under  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  since  the 
revolutionary  epoch.  It  may  be  that  the  Sibylline  volumes  are 
finally  withdrawn.  The  suicidal  selfishness  of  the  privileged 
cities  of  Castile^  can  alone  parallel  the  guilt,  whether  of  the 
people  or  their  leaders,  which  has  stamped  that  noble  country 
as  unworthy  of  representative  government. 

One  question  still  remains, — the  most  interesting  of  all. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  popular  representation  ?  Is  it,  like  the 
law  of  gravitation,  final  and  eternal,  even  if  partial ;  or  is  it, 
like  shallow  hj^jotheses,  adapted  merely  to  our  present  know- 
ledge of  phenomena  ?  If  its  foundation  be  real  and  living,  why 
has  it  not  made  itself  more  universally  felt  ? — why  is  Russia  on 
a  par  politically  with  Persia  of  old,  and  Austria  immeasurably 

'  In  Castile,  "what  might  be  called  a  representation  of  the  whole  common, 
wealth,"  became  at  length  the  monopoly  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities,  to  whose 
deputies  the  unrepresented  cities  were  to  transmit  their  instructions.  These 
cities  resisted  a  royal  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  privilege.  Comp.  Prescott's 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  part  I.  ch.  i.,  and  part  IT.  ch.  xxvi.,  with  Middle  Ages,  I. 
V.  p.  388. 
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behind  Athens  ?  Do  then  the  separate  associations  of  mankind 
revolve  in  perpetual  cycles  of  growth  and  decay  ?  Is  there  no 
unity  in  universal  history,  and  no  real  progress  of  the  species  ? 
And  if  not,  may  not  political  share  the  fate  of  ecclesiastical 
representation,  and  be  succeeded  by  despotism  and  anarchy  ? 

There  is  indeed  cause  for  enquiry,  but  there  is  none  for  de- 
spondency. It  is  only  by  viewing  history  on  a  grand  scale  that 
we  can  overlook  the  petty  eccentricities  and  disturbances  of  the 
minor  orbits,  and  behold  the  whole  majestic  system  travelling 
onwards  to  some  glorious,  though  invisible,  destination : — 

"  For  we  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

And  political  progress  is  on  the  whole  political  improvement, 
else  were  history  indeed  "  a  record  of  the  failures  in  govern- 
ment." ^  Many  such  there  have  been ;  for  nations  are  developed 
under  conditions  the  least  conducive  to  symmetrical  conforma- 
tion ;  still,  however,  the  false  is  gradually  eliminated,  while  the 
true  remains,  and  shall  one  day  prevail.  Eepresentation  will 
not  pass  away  tUl  its  use  has  expired,  and  this  can  hardly  be  so 
long  as  men  need  to  be  governed,  and  yet  cannot  govern  in  per- 
son, or  safely  resign  themselves  to  irresponsible  hands.  This  is 
its  essence,  its  spirit,  its  "  form  "  in  the  Platonic  sense,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  framework  whose  structure  we  have  analyzed, 
there  is  an  intimate,  if  not  indissoluble,  relation.  Such  forms 
are  not  transitory ;  they  yield  only  to  radical  convulsions  or  a 
change  of  identity.  Nothing  short  of  entire  dissolution  or  en- 
tire rejuvenescence  can  expel  representation  from  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  rooted,  or  from  the  body-politic  of  Europe.  Phy- 
sical life  is  a  perpetual  tissue  of  decomposition  and  renovation, 
yet  the  old  form  ever  clothes  itself  in  new  matter,  and  lasts  tUl 
the  matter  is  exhausted.  And  even  should  the  form  perish,  the 
vital  principle,  the  political  rights  of  moral  beings,  is  indestruc- 
tible as  society  itself : — 

"  The  form  decays,  the  function  never  dies." 
Nor  do  existing  facts  augur  ill  for  representative  government. 

'  Friends  in  Council,  ii.  57. 
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It  is  true  that  wealth  and  intelhgence  are  outstripping  institu- 
tions, and  social  are  gaining  on  political  ideas.  Civil  society  is 
like  the  sliding  glacier,  of  which  the  middle  travels  faster  than 
the  sides.  Hence  the  fantastic  contortions  and  crevasses  which 
disfigure  it.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  new  outlets  and  regu- 
lating forces  to  save  it  from  utter  disruption.  To  the  great  un- 
represented class,  and  to  those  who  despise  representation,  the 
entire  pubUcity  of  political  actions,  supported  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  is  a  pledge  of  good  faith  which  democratic  absolutism 
dares  not  tender.  So  great  is  the  power  of  public  opinion  created 
by  these  and  like  means,  that  some  have  imagined  opinions,  and 
not  men,  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  representation,^  which,  like 
aU  other  modern  authority,  ultimately  bows  to  them ;  according 
to  the  saying  of  Pascal:^  "La  force  est  la  reine  du  monde,  et 
non  pas  1'  opinion ;  mais  1'  opinion  est  celle  qui  use  de  la  force." 
And,  above  all,  there  is  an  earnest  and  increasing  regard  for  right 
and  truth,  as  such,  little  observed,  because,  like  all  great  forces, 
moral  and  physical,  it  works  noiselessly,  but  which  tends  beyond 
all  else  to  compensate  and  to  rectify  the  imperfection  of  political 
machinery,  and  to  make  the  "rule  of  the  baser"*  appear  the 
last  of  evils. 

The  world-wide  antagonism  between  man  and  authority,  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  individuality  and  that  of  system,  between 
Christians  and  the  Church,  still  agitates  the  atmosphere  of 
politics.  Let  us  accept  the  verdict  of  the-  sixteenth  century. 
Man,  as  an  immortal  being,  is  the  great  central  object  in  the 
moral  universe.  Let  us  begin  our  reforms  from  below  and  from 
within,  duly  weighing  the  grandeur  of  political  responsibility, 
as  the  guardianship  of  human  souls.  Let  us  value  government 
chiefly  as  an  instrument,  and  self-government  as  the  noblest  in- 
strument, of  moral  elevation.  TjTanny,  in  its  manifold  aspects, 
will  then  appear  not  only  as  the  enemy  of  material  prosperity, 
but  as  the  cause  of  that  deadly  lethargy  which  paralyzes  the 
inmost  springs  of  virtue.    Free  institutions,  of  which  the  repre- 

'  Mackinnon  on  Popular  Opinion,  ch.  iv.  sect.  5. 

'  Pascal,  Pensees,  II.  xvii.  110. 

^  rii  inrh  TTovijporepov  Sp;^€(r0ai.     Plato,  Rep.  i.  p.  347. 
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sentative  principle  is  the  fairest  specimen,  will  assume  a  value 
in  proportion  to  their  victory,  not  over  economical,  nor  even 
social,  but  over  moral,  evils.  And  thus  ennobled  and  conse- 
crated, equitable  codes  of  law,  and  well-ordered  forms  of  govern- 
ment, may  lose  much  of  their  coldness,  and  inspire  some  part  of 
the  romantic  sentiment  hitherto  reserved  for  ruins  and  decay. 
The  fond  reverence  which  now  clings  like  ivy  to  the  hollow 
trunk  of  error  may  twine  itself  round  the  solid  fabric  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  The  day  shall  come,  perhaps  not  within  the  cycle 
of  "Modern  History,"  when  all  contradictions  shall  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  dark  places  of  morals  and  politics  simultaneously 
illumined.  For  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Bene- 
volence that  faith  shall  be  restored  to  its  freshness,  till  the 
perfection  of  hinnan  society  shall  be  worthy  of  its  aspirations. 
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perience  of  eight  centuries  that  this  firm  system  was  compacted 
which  cannot  be  uprooted  without  destroying  them  who  would 
uproot  it."  ^  Seven  of  these  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  rude  beginnings  of  Eoman  society,  when  Augustus,  with  a 
sagacity  that  would  alone  entitle  him  to  admiration,  described 
the  magic  limits  within  which  the  power,  if  not  the  ambition, 
of  his  successors  was  destined  to  be  circumscribed.^  Up  to 
this,  the  culminating  point  of  Roman  aggrandizement,  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  consistent  greatness  of  Rome 
herself  under  marked  alternations  of  disaster  and  success. 
Many  are  the  records  of  her  armies  defeated,  her  territory  in- 
vaded, the  capital  often  threatened,  and  twice  taken,  by  foreign 
enemies,  while  her  annals  exhibit  no  more  than  an  average 
number  of  distinguished  commanders.  The  modem  historian 
laughs  at  the  patriotic  vanity  of  Livy,  *  who  could  rank  mere 
amateur  generalship,  such  as  that  of  Papirius  and  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  with  the  masterly  tactics  of  Alexander.  It  may  safely  be 
afiirmed  that  before  Julius  Caesar,  Rome  had  produced  no  general 
of  first-rate  ability.  Nevertheless,  her  history  is  one  of  progressive, 
if  not  continuous  success  ;  of  success  due  neither  to  her  boasted 
fortune  nor  to  individual  achievements,  but  to  the  genius  of  her 
people  and  the  consistent  tenor  of  her  policy.  The  means  by 
which  so  durable  and  unique  an  Empire  was  formed  and  con- 
solidated have  ever  been  among  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  history,  and  the  great  republic  of  Venice  could  find  no  better 
model  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  wisdom  than  the  venerable  insti- 
tutions of  republican  Rome.* 

And  yet  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  presents  a  less 
marvellous  spectacle  than  the  centm-ies  which  preceded  its  fall. 
It  was  no  common  stroke  of  fortune  that  stayed  the  tide  of 
conquest,  which  had  so  long  flowed  uninterruptedly,  and  caused 
it  to  pause  for  many  generations  at  its  own  highest  level.  That 
a  power  administered  successively  by  some  of  the  worst  and 
weakest  of  mankind,  spread  over  so  large  a  surface,  diversified 

'  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  74. 

^  The  province  of  Dacia,  which  remained  subject  to  Home  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan  to  that  of  Aurelian,  is  an  important  exception. 
'  Book  ix.  17,  sqq. 
Philip  de  Comiues,  bk.  vii.  ch.  15. 
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by  varieties  of  climate,  race,  and  language,  supported  by  no 
sound  public  opinion,  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  by  military 
caprice  and  civil  sedition, — that  such  a  power  should  have  held 
in  awe  the  civilized  world,  and  propagated  even  from  its  decay 
political  and  social  germs,  which  in  their  maturity  overshadow 
Europe,  is  a  phenomenon  of  startling  grandeur.  It  attests  an 
original  strength  of  constitution  beyond  all  example,  and  almost 
verifies  the  ancient  belief  that  the  empire  of  Eome  was  im- 
perishable. 

The  "  Eoman  Colonies  under  the  Empire  "  were  the  genuine 
children  of  their  great  parent,  the  inheritors  of  her  character, 
the  temporary'  sharers  of  her  destiny.  It  is  strange,  yet  instruc- 
tive, that  in  the  numerous  progeny  springing  from  her  in  the 
fulness  of  her  power  a  likeness  may  be  traced  to  the  petty 
settlements  of  Fidenae  or  Crustumerium,  formed  to  defend  a 
frontier  not  more  extensive  than  the  boundaries  of  a  small 
English  county.  Perhaps  the  colonies  founded  by  the  emperors 
resemble  in  their  nature  and  object  those  of  the  kings  and  early 
Eepublic,  more  nearly  than  those  which  took  part  in  the  Social 
War.  ^  But  the  system  to  which  they  immediately  belong  dates 
from  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Valerius,  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era  ;  *  and  the  bands  of  veterans  quartered  by 
Sulla  in  Etruria  and  Campania  were  the  type  of  those  which, 
scattered  by  imperial  edicts  over  the  whole  Empire,  witnessed 
the  last  scenes  of  ancient  history,  and  the  birth  of  modern 
society. 

Before  discussing  the  foundation  and  constitution  of  these 
later  colonies,  some  general  outline  of  the  chronological  period 
over  which  they  are  dispersed,  and  of  their  geographical  distri- 

'  It  is  of  the  early  polonies  that  Cicero  says  (contra  RuUum,  ii.  27),  "  Majorea — > 
colonias  sic  idoneis  in  locis  contra  snspicionem  periculi  collocarnnt,  nt  esse  non 
oppida  Italise  sed  propngnacnla  imperii  viderentur  ; "  a  description  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  those  planted  by  the  Emperors. 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  none  but  military  colonies  were  fonnded  after  this 
time.  (Zampt,  Comment.  Epigr.  1850,  p.  205.)  Yet  a  distinction  between  those 
planted  for  merely  strategical  purposes,  and  those  whose  nature  was  partly  agri- 
cultural,  may  be  traced  in  the  extant  medals  of  imperial  colonies  (published  folio 
by  M.  Vaillant),  some  of  which  bear  an  eagle,  and  others  a  plough,  engraved 
upon  them.  The  founder  of  Augusta  Berytus  is  represented  driving  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 
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bution,  is  indispensable.  The  subject  is  involved  in  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  since  no  ancient  author  professes  to  furnish 
a  complete  catalogue,  few  distinguish  accurately  between  the 
formal  creation  of  a  new  colony  and  the  ordinary  assignation  of 
such  Italian  lands  as  occasionally  fell  vacant  to  fresh  companies 
of  veterans,  and  fewer  still  between  the  first  establishment  of 
colonies  and  the  new  detachments  with  which  many  of  them 
were  replenished.  The  imperfect  notices  of  Velleins,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy,  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  less  trustworthy  information 
of  anonymous  authors,^  and  by  the  precarious  evidence  of  coins 
and  inscriptions.  After  all,  it  is  certain  that  large  numbers  of 
colonies  were  planted,  especially  in  Italy,  of  which  we  have  no 
account,  and  that  many  cities  so  entitled  forfeited  the  appellation 
by  compulsion  or  choice.  Sufficient  testimony  remains,  however, 
not  indeed  to  fix  the  precise  number  founded  by  each  emperor 
in  each  province,  but  to  indicate  the  reigns  and  the  regions  in 
which  colonization  was  most  active  and  successful. 

About  three  centuries,  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian,  contain 
the  foundation  of  all  the  settlements  which  can  be  properly 
called  imperial.  None  of  the  siicceeding  emperors  equalled 
Augustus  in  the  number  or  extent  of  his  colonies.  Twenty- 
eight  in  Italy  alone  founded,  and  many  others  recruited,  by  him, 
added  to  sixty-five  scattered  over  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
justify  the  proud  boasts  of  the  Ancyrane  tablet.  ^  Thirteen  are 
attributed  to  Claudius,  in  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the 
East;  eight  to  Vespasian.  After  a  long  interruption  the  process 
was  continued  by  Trajan,  himself  a  provincial,  who  planted  four 
at  least  in  Dacia,  recently  conquered,  and  eight  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  a  frontier  whose  importance  he  alone  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern.  Seventeen  in  all  can  be  traced  to  him.  A  much  larger 
number  emanated  from  the  enlightened  policy  of  Hadrian,  the 
great  majority  of  which  were  in  the  flourishing  province  of 
Africa.  From  this  epoch  till  the  colony  of  Nicomedia,  the  last 
of  which  there  is  any  mention,  was  founded  by  Diocletian,  the 

'  Such  as  the  Itinerarinm  Antonini,  the  Peutingerian  tablet,  and  a  "liber 
coloniarnm  "  pnblished  in  the  work  of  Lachmann.     Zumpt,  p.  199,  sqq. 

'  "  Colonias  in  Africi,  Sicilia,  Macedonia,  ntraque  Hispania,  Achaitl,  Asid, 
Syria,  Gallia,  Narbonenai,  militnm  deduxi ;"..."  Italia  antem  colonias,  quae  viyo 
me  celeberrimee  et  f requentissimse  f uerunt,  dnodetriginta  deductas  habet." 
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outward  stream  of  colonization  is  scanty  and  broken.  It  was 
finally  stopped  by  the  imperative  demand  for  men  in  Central 
Italy,  now  almost  emptied  of  her  inhabitants,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  peculiar  liberties  of  colonies,  already  nugatory 
and  effete,  had  ceased  to  be  coveted.  Sixty-one  in  "  Italy,"  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  in  the  provinces,  (including  those  of  Julius 
Caesar),  is  the  sum  total  of  the  colonies  whose  foundation  can 
be  confidently  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Empire.  But 
allowing  for  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
certain  parts  of  this  period,  and  considering  the  strength  of  the 
indirect  evidence  for  the  existence  of  others,  concerning  which 
there  is  no  record,  double  this  number  would  probably  not  be 
too  large  an  estimate  for  the  aggregate  of  cities,  distinguished 
by  the  Emperors  with  the  designation  of  "  Colony." 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  these  was  congregated  within 
the  limits  of  modern  Italy,  which  comprehends  not  only  the 
Eoman  "  Italy,"  but  also  Cisalpine  Gaul,  then  the  most  thriving 
district  of  the  Peninsula.  The  previous  colonization  of  Italy 
under  the  Eepublic  was  completely  overlaid  and  merged  in  the 
perpetual  repartition  of  property  by  rival  parties  in  the  civil 
wars.  Its  agi'icultural  population  was  by  this  time  either  extinct, 
or  diverted  into  the  army  by  conscriptions,  or  absorbed  into  the 
towns;  nor  do  the  countless  thousands  of  veteran  troops  con- 
stantly thrown  upon  it  for  several  centuries  seem  to  have  done 
more  than  replace  the  annual  drain  on  its  inhabitants,  however 
great  the  injury  they  may  have  inflicted  on  its  cultivation. 
Next  in  the  number,  and  first  in  the  prosperity,  of  its  colonies 
stands  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  a  province  exceeding  in  fertility 
all  others  under  the  Eoman  rule,  and  exposed  to  few  of  those 
perils  and  distm-bances  by  which  the  progress  of  material  well- 
being  is  checked.  Spain,  and  the  provinces  between  the  Danube 
and  the  north  frontier  of  Greece,  possessed  about  an  equal 
number ;  but  the  Spanish  settlements,  planted  chiefly  under  the 
two  first  Csesars,  and  favoured  by  tranquillity,  rose  to  much 
greater  wealth  and  importance.  Gaul,  especially  the  southern 
part,  though  not  remarkable  for  the  relative  number  of  its 
colonies,  surpasses  all  others  in  their  splendour  and  permanent 
influence.     The  first  to  feel  the  civilizing  impulse  of  the  Eoman 
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manners  and  language,  she  was  the  last  to  lose  the  form,  and 
never  lost  the  impression,  of  those  institutions  which  seemed  to 
contain  the  embryo  of  that  mighty  character  of  which  they  were 
themselves  the  offspring,  and  were  obliterated  only  to  reappear 
with  renewed  vitality  in  the  bosom  of  the  new  society.  The 
remaining  colonies  were  distributed  over  Britain,  Dacia,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  extreme 
East,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.^  In  short,  the  area 
embraced  by  Roman  colonization  was  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  Empire,  and  bounded  like  it  by  the  Ehine,  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  the  Euphrates,  the  Ocean,  and  the  great  deserts  of 
Central  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  the  real  magnificence  of  this  vast  colonial  system  is  not 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  mere  geographical  view.  It  comprised  within 
itself  the  gorgeous  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec ;  the  ancient 
centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Corinth, 
Syracuse,  and  Carthage ;   the  sacred  precincts  of  Jerusalem  ;  ^ 
the  primitive   Churches   of   Antioch,   Laodicea,  Philippi,^   and 
Thessalonica ;  Milan   and  Florence,   the  future   chiefs  of   the 
great   Italian  Republics ;    Cordova    and    Seville,   the   destined 
strongholds  of  Moorish  dominion ;  and  the  infant  ports  of  Lon- 
don and  Marseilles.     Along  the  great  river  beds  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Guadalquivir,  was  stretched 
the  same  chain  of  stations,  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Syrian 
Orontes  and  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  Alps  at  Aosta  and 
Turin.    Cologne  and  Bale,  Lyons  and  Avignon,  Treves  and  Aries, 
Orange,  Geneva,  Friuli,  Benevento,  Ravenna,  Naples,  Damascus, 
and  Acre,  cities  which  have  played  an  imposing  part  in  the 
annals  of  war  or  of  civilization,  were  but  units  in  that  majestic 
catalogue  of  dependencies,  appendages  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eternal  City,  which  was  to  be  "  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,"  and 
whose  appointed  task  was  "  to  devour  the  whole  earth."  * 

The    chronological    and    geographical    limits    of    imperial 

'  One  colony  only  is  recorded  in  Arabia,  wliicli  is  reckoned  among  Trajan's  con- 
quests ;  but  it  is  described  as  "  castris  oppleta  validis  et  castellis  ad  repellendos 
gentium  vicinarum  decursns."  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  xiv.  8. 

'  Niebuhr,  Lect.  v.  iii.,  L.  oxx. 

'  Acts  xvi.  12. 

«  Dan.  vii.  23. 
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colonization  having  been  thus  defined,  the  next  questions  relate 
to  their  character  and  object.  The  former  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  colonial  policy  of  Rome. 
Before  the  age  of  Sulla,  Eoman  colonies  were  founded  on  one 
of  two  principles.  Either  they  were  placed,  like  FregellaB  or 
Sutrium,  to  guard  the  most  critical  points  in  the  border ;  or  they 
were  an  expedient  for  relieving  the  state  of  its  poorer  citizens. 
Of  the  latter  kind  were  the  agrarian  measures  of  the  Gracchi, 
Appuleius,  and  all  subsequent  demagogues.  After  the  civil 
wars,  two  new  motives  of  colonization  were  introduced,  the 
depopulation  of  Italy,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
veterans  of  a  large  standing  army,  120,000  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  been  thus  located  by  Sulla  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  Hitherto 
very  few  colonies  had  been  established  beyond  the  limits  of  modern 
Italy.^  But  with  Julius  Caesar  began  the  practice  of  regular 
provincial  colonization.^  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  life 
he  had  twice  carried  agrarian  laws  for  the  partition  of  Italian 
lands  among  plebeians,"  but,  once  established  in  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  quarter  the  veterans  whose  services  he  had  ceased  to 
require  on  the  provinces  whose  favour  he  no  longer  cared  to 
court.  Spain,  Gaul,  Egypt,  and  Asia,  received  the  first  instal- 
ments of  an  emigration  that  was  soon  to  become  a  part  of  the 
standing  system  of  imperial  administration.  Dm'ing  the  short 
interval  of  the  second  triumvirate,  a  new  accumulation  of 
veterans  was  poured  upon  Italy,  and  the  injury  done  thereby  to 
the  old  proprietors  is  the  theme  of  almost  every  author  of  those 
times.*  But  the  history  of  imperial  colonies  begins  properly 
with  Augustus,  who  was  not  only  their  principal  founder,  but  to 
whom  the  systematic  practice  of  reinforcing  with  fresh  batches 
of  emigrants  decaying  settlements,  and  all  the  refinements 
subsequently  adopted,  owed  their  origin.  The  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus  and  his  successors  include  the  whole   number  of 

'  Carthage  was  the  first ;  Narbo  Martins,  founded  B.C.  115,  the  earliest  of  those 
in  Ganl.     Salona,  and  one  or  two  others  in  Illyricum,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar. 

'  Suetonius,  Caesar  c.  12 ;  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Komans  under  the  Empire,  ii. 
412-14 ;  Zumpt,  pp.  299-318. 

'  Zumpt,  p.  280,  sqq. 

*  Among  whom  are  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  28 ;  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  2,  114,  etc. ;  Tibullus, 
i.  1-19,  etc. ;   Propertius,  iv.  1-29  ;  Martialis,  viii.  56. 
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"  Koman  colonies  under  the  empire ;  "  for  by  the  operation  of 
the  Julian  law  the  older  colonies,  both  "  Eoman  "  and  "  Latin," 
had  become  municipia  with  the  fuU  Eoman  "  civitas,"  under 
which  name  their  origin  is  often  concealed ;  ^  and  most  of  them 
were  afterwards  resettled,  as  also  were  those  of  Sulla  himself." 

The  various  modes  by  which  the  peculiar  rights  of  a  colony 
were  imparted  under  the  Empire  scarcely  admit  of  classification. 
One  fact,  however,  is  universally  true ;  they  were  invariably 
created  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  imperial  government.  None 
of  them  sprung,  like  the  plantations  of  North  and  South 
America,  from  the  enterprise,  discontent,  or  commercial  specu- 
lations of  individuals.  Even  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the 
Emperor,  or  the  reinforcement  of  deserted  "municipia"  by 
fresh  conscriptions  of  "  coloni,"  was  not  held  to  constitute  a 
"  colony,"  unless  the  distinctive  appellation  was  formally 
decreed ;  a  melancholy  reflection  of  the  old  constitutional  law, 
by  which  a  vote  of  the  senate  or  people  was  essential  to  the 
foimdation  of  a  colony.  Of  these  later  settlements  the  larger 
number  were  purely  military,  composed  of  veterans  dismissed 
after  twenty  years'  service  with  a  grant  of  lands,  sometimes 
recently  conquered,  sometimes  purchased  from  the  state  pmrse, 
or  that  of  the  Emperor.  A  second  class  was  formed  by  draughts 
of  the  Eoman  lower  orders ;  ^  another  relic  of  the  former  system, 
resuscitated  by  Augustus,  but  not  afterwards  imitated.  Some 
bodies  of  "  coloni "' were  sent  at  the  request  of  cities,  whether 
ancient  colonies  or  "  municipia,"  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
or  suffering  from  scarcity  of  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the  name  and 
rights  of  a  colony  were  granted  to  certain  provincial  towns,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  or  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  individual 
emperors.  But  the  genuine  imperial  colonies,  those  which  alone 
were  the  result  of  far-sighted  and  consistent  policy,  were  mihtary 
in  their  composition  and  object,  generally  placed  in  the  heart  of 
towns  already  inhabited,  and  occupying  the  choicest  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.*   Care  was  taken  that  the  spot  chosen  should 

'  Zumpt,  p.  246. 

'  For  instance,  Epidamnns,  Buthrotnm,  Corinth,  and  Carthage. 
•  Exceptions  are  Lyons,  Aosta,  Turin,  Saragossa,  and  Carthage,  where  towns 
were  built  by  the  colonists  themselves. 
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depend  in  some  degree  on  the  extraction  of  the  troops,  the 
praetorians  being  assigned  to  Italy,  the  legionaries  to  the  pro- 
vinces. It  is  these  colonies,  as  the  type  of  all  the  others,  the 
several  causes  of  whose  foundation  we  have  now  to  discuss. 

Of  these  the  first  and  most  obvious  is  to  be  found  in  political 
necessity.  The  imperial  domains,  ample  as  they  were,  were 
inadequate  to  provide  an  honourable  retirement  for  those  to 
whose  arms  they  were  constantly  indebted  for  their  power. 
When  once  the  custom  of  granting  lands  in  lieu  of  pay  and  pro- 
visions was  introduced,  and  fostered  by  the  confiscations  result- 
ing from  civil  war,  it  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  military 
system.  The  Roman  soldier  was  not  a  mere  mercenary,  but  a 
free  citizen^  whose  services  were  not  to  be  obtained  without 
the  prospect  of  bettering,  in  his  old  age,  his  circumstances  and 
civil  condition.  At  a  period  when  no  freeman  could  belong  to 
the  very  lowest  rank  in  society,  the  labour  of  such  a  person  was 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  class  whence  the  modern  private 
soldier  is  drawn ;  and  the  same  temptations  were  necessary  to 
allure  him  which  are  now  offered  by  our  Indian  government,  a 
high  salary  and  an  ample  pension. 

But  another  and  more  urgent  reason  subsisted.  Without 
such  an  expedient,  Roman  dominion  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained. The  imposing  symmetry  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
simplicity  of  its  mechanism,  the  apparent  coherence  of  its  parts, 
its  infinite  capacity  of  expansion,  above  all,  the  stupendous 
space  which  it  fills  in  universal  history,  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the 
precarious  tenure  of  its  actual  power.  Let  us  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  spectator  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
reHcs  and  hopes  of  civilization  are  centred  round  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  those  shores  once  parcelled  out  among 
states  presenting  the  strongest  contrasts  of  government  and 
manners,  and  still  inhabited  by  the  most  diverse  races,  yet  now 
without  exception  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  That  sway  is 
bounded  by  a  most  irregular  line,  in  some  places  stretching 
inland  many  hundred  miles,  in  others  leaving  but  a  narrow  belt 
of  sea-coast,  but  everywhere  skirted  by  a  region  of  savage  tribes 
of  unknown  extent.     All  along  that  wild  and  dreary  frontier 

'  Zumpt,  pp.  452,  453. 
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Eoman  subjects  looked  out  upon  a  world  of  which  they  knew 
little  but  that  it  was  not  Eoman,  that  it  had  not,  like  themselves, 
been  conquered.  But  with  all  this  ignorant  curiosity  was 
mingled  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  The  tarnished  standards  of 
Crassus,  the  lost  legions  of  Varus,  the  desperate  contest  waged 
by  the  Gauls  against  Caesar,  by  the  Germans  against  Germanieus, 
and  by  the  Dacian  nations  against  Trajan,  warned  the  Eoman 
Emperors  that  a  sovereignty  acquired  by  force,  and  a  despotic 
protectorate  exercised  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  stronger,^  are  not 
secure  without  constant  vigilance.  Those  of  them  who  were  not 
blinded  by  the  infatuation  of  debauchery  contemplated  with 
anxiety  the  possibility  of  combination  among  forces  which  were 
so  formidable  singly,  and  descried  the  storm  of  barbarism 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  civilization.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  instinct,  the  whole  Eoman  empire  became  a  vast  military 
position,  held  in  force  by  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  who  were 
divided  into  several  standing  armies,  and  posted  in  the  quarters 
most  open  to  attack.  In  this  view,  many  of  the  colonies  repre- 
sent strong  pickets  thrown  out  on  the  outermost  borders  of  the 
empire,  composed  of  soldiers  of  tried  fidelity,  and  pledged  by 
motives  of  self-interest  to  defend  the  lands  assigned  to  them  till 
troops  could  be  moved  to  their  relief.  Thus  the  imperial  policy 
resembled  that  of  the  early  Turkish  sultans,  and  the  Eoman 
colonists  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Timariots.  This,  however, 
is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  earlier  military  colonies,  such 
as  those  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  intended  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  Hannibal,  where  the  body  of  emigrants  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  sub  vexillo,  in  the  form  of  an  army  of  occupation. 
In  later  times,  when  the  individuaUty  of  single  legions  was  no 
longer  preserved  in  colonization,  the  same  object  was  effected, 
but  more  indirectly  and  peacefully,  by  amalgamating  gradually 
with  the  neighbouring  population,  and  infecting  them  with  a 
spirit  of  obedient  subordination,  which  was  their  best  security 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  their  vicinity. 

Thus,  besides  their  effect  in  checking  the  shock  of  hostile 

'  Heyne,  Opugc.  v.  iii.  "  De  Eomanorum  pmdentiA  in  coloniis  regendia." 
The  author  denonncea,  in  somewhat  exaggerated  terms,  the  selfishness  and  harsh- 
ness of  the  Eoman  policy. 
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invasion,  the  colonies  contributed  to  strengthen  the  insecure 
possession  of  the  provinces  already  conquered.  Elements  so 
heterogenous  as  those  which  constituted  the  Eoman  Empire 
may  long  be  held  in  solution,  but  cannot  combine  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  the  early  republic  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Eome  can  be  described  as  a  system  of  gradual 
incorporation.  So  delicate  and  laborious  a  process  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  out  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  huge 
proportions  of  the  empire.  The  extension  of  citizenship  had 
already  been  strained  beyond  the  utmost  limits  compatible  with 
centralization,  before  the  invention  of  the  representative  prin- 
ciple.. As  the  circle  widened  the  benefits  of  the  franchise  became 
progressively  diminished ;  and  on  a  recapitulation  of  the  stages 
through  which  it  passed,  it  will  appear  that  the  colonies  were  the 
last,  as  they  were  the  first,  link  bet^freen  Eome  and  her  remote 
dependencies. 

Italy,  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  was  attached  to  Eome 
by  a  full  equality  of  rights.  The  ancient  "  colonise  civium 
Eomanorum,"  and  the  later  "  Latinae  colonise  "  had  thoroughly 
leavened  the  Italian  population,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
sweeping  measure^  of  incorporation  called  the  "Lex  .lulia  de 
Civitate."  A  new  "  Latinitas,"  more  or  less  modelled  on  the 
privileges  of  the  old  "  Latini,"  had  been  conferred  first  on  the 
"  Transpadani  "  by  a  "  Lex  Pompeia,"  then  by  the  "  Lex  Junia 
Norbana  "  on  a  large  class  of  freedmen,  hence  called  "  Latini 
Juniani,"^  and  afterwards  on  whole  towns  and  countries  by  the 
bounty  of  individual  emperors."  The  most  important  article  in 
these  charters  was  the  provision  granting  the  Eoman  "  civitas  " 
to  those  who  had  filled  a  magistracy  in  their  own  cities,  a 
privilege  formerly  belonging  to  the  Fsederatse  Civitates  of  Italy, 
but   superseded  in   most   cases*  by  the    "  Lex   Julia."     Even 

'  B.C.  90.  By  this  law  the  civitas  was  granted  to  all  the  "  Latini,"  and 
"  Fsederatse  Civitates,"  who  would  formally  accept  it  (fundi  populi).  Madvig  de 
jure  et  conditione  coloniarum  P.E.  Opnsc,  p.  290. 

'  Madvig  ib.,  p.  277.     The  Lex  Pompeia  was  passed  B.C.  89. 

'  As  on  the  whole  of  Spain  by  Vespasian.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  4.  The  two 
municipia  of  Britain  (York  and  Verulam),  are  distinguished  from  the  ten  cities 
with  the  "  jna  Latii."     Preface  to  Savigny's  Hist,  of  Eoman  Law. 

*  Heracles  and  Neapolis  preferred  their  former  condition.  Cic.  pro.  Balbo, 
c.  7. 
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foreigners,  being  members  of  cities  in  alliance  with  Eome,  were 
competent  to  acquire  the  "  civitas  "  after  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions.^  Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  first 
emperors.  In  process  of  time  the  same  tendency  to  uniformity 
which  had  produced  the  enfranchisement  of  all  the  Italian  towns 
led  to  the  transformation  of  the  chief  provincial  communes,  not 
being  colonies,  into  the  stated  condition  of  "  municipia,"^  a  term 
denoting  the  possession  of  complete  municipal  rights  with  an 
entire  political  dependence  on  Eome.  Local  interests  were 
wholly  merged  in  those  of  the  central  government;  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  councils*  was  probably  a  temporary,  as 
it  was  certainly  an  inefiicient,  expedient,  and  the  mere  distance 
from  the  seat  of  empire  must  have  rendered  the  suifrage  of  ex- 
magistrates  almost  worthless,  even  if  the  growth  of  despotism 
had  not  impaired  its  intrinsic  value.  And  when  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  Caracalla  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  were  turned  into 
"  municipia,"  and  the  Eoman  "  civitas  "  conferred  on  the  whole 
Eoman  world,  the  free  intervention  of  citizens  in  government  had 
already  disaj^peared,  political  rights  were  a  nullity,  and  the  im- 
perial rescript  served  only  to  increase  taxation  *  and  level  the 
distinctions  between  citizens  and  subjects.  The  provinces  were 
now  Eomanized,  but  their  inhabitants,  though  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Syrians  or  Gauls,  were  not  truly  Eomans ;  their  political 
like  their  social  state  was  a  kind  of  living  death  ;  for  they  were 
bound,  like  the  victims  of  the  old  Etruscan  tyrant,  to  the  dead 
body  of  the  Eoman  state,  and  felt  their  own  destinies  associated 
by  a  mysterious  law  with  a  power  whjch  they  hated  and  yet 
could  not  shake  off. 

A  different  spirit  animated  the  military  colonies.  In  their 
origin,  and  very  names,^  in  the  nature  of  their  population,  in 
the  form  of  their  constitution,  in  the  tenure  of  then*  privileges, 
the  colossal  image  of  the  Eoman  Empire  stood  constantly 
before  them.     Even  those  which  received  the  name  of  colonies 

'  Cic.  pro.  Archia,  passim. 

'  Guizot,  Representative  Govt.  Lect.  xxii. 

•  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  i.  x.  p.  336. 

*  Gibbon,  v.  i.  ch.  6. 

'  The  names  Augusta,  Flavia,  Trajana,  etc.,  perpetually  recur,  and  the  instances 
are  not  numerous  in  which  tho  ancient  appellation  of  the  town  was  retained. 
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without  a  change  of  inhabitants  were  under  an  obligation  to 
■imperial  gratitude  or  caprice  ;  ^  while  with  the  loyalty  of  the 
scattered  detachments  of  veterans  was  probably  mingled  a  sen- 
timent of  military  allegiance  to  the  great  captain-general  of  the 
army.^  Their  first  inhabitants,  whatever  their  birth-place,  had 
all  passed  through  the  wonderful  process  of  military  discipline, 
had  seen  that  aspect  of  the  Roman  administration  in  which  it 
was  still  truly  great,  had  been  part  of  a  system  which  was  the 
last  to  totter  in  the  final  crash  of  the  Empire,  owed  all  to  the 
bounty  of  Eome,  and  had  nothing  to  hope  from  her  ruin.  Settle- 
ments like  these  retaining  their  distinctive  name  of  "  colonise  " 
amid  all  the  varieties  of  municipal  organization,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  superior  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence,  cannot 
but  have  operated  as  a  salutary  check  on  a  disposition  to  insur- 
rection, while  they  gradually  infused  a  Eoman  element  into  the 
life  blood  of  the  provinces.  Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
their  military  character  and  constitution,  the  number  of  colonies 
is  generally  found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  provincial  population.  The  senatorial  province  of  Africa 
had  no  less  than  fifty-sis,  while  nine  only  were  planted  in 
Britain,^  and  six  in  Dacia,*  the  two  most  difficult  and  insecure  of 
the  Eoman  conquests.  For  the  multiplication  of  colonies  was 
both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  comparative  tranquillity;  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  security  was  necessary  to  their 
formation,  and  was  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  by  their 
presence. 

But  another  obligation  was  owed  by  Eome  to  her  foreign 


'  "  PnteoU  jns  colonisB  et  cognomentnm  a  Nerone  adipiscnntur,"  Tao.  Ann. 
xiv.  27.  Fanstinopolis  was  a  colony  formed  from  the  little  village  of  Halala,  under 
Mt.  Tannus,  by  M.  Aurelias,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Faustina.  Cologne  was  founded 
by  Claudius,  and  named  after  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27.  Com- 
modus  contemplated  making  Rome  itself  a  colony  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
name. 

^  The  military  origin  of  the  title  "Imperator"  is  explained  by  Zumpt,  Comm. 
Epigr.  pp.  20,  21. 

'  Colchester,  Bichborough,  London,  Gloucester,  Bath,  Caerleon,  Chesterford, 
Lincoln,  Chester.  Preface  to  Savigny's  Roman  Law.  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  ii. 
p.  48 ;  and  Palgrare,  Engl.  Commonw.  i.  x. ;  and  Zumpt,  p.  46. 

'  Zemes,  Ulpia  Trajana,  Apnlum,  Patavissa,  Napoca,  Porolissus.  Arrowsmith'a 
Geography,  p.  314;  Zampt,  404-406. 
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colonies.  They  relieved  her  of  a  burden  that  must  otherwise 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  population 
of  Italy,  never  superabundant  according  to  modern  notions,  was 
gradually  dwindling  to  a  minimum,  and  that  many  of  Augustus' 
colonies  were  expressly  formed  "  frequentandae  Italise  causa." 
But  the  regular  draughts  of  praetorians  engrossed  all  the  lands 
which  remained  unappropriated  after  the  agrarian  laws  of  Grac- 
chus, Drusus,  and  others,  and  the  repeated  allotments  of  Sulla, 
Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  pressure  of 
population,  but  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  the  unequal  division 
of  property,  and  the  wholesale  employment  of  slave-labom-  in 
the  odious  "  latifundia,"  ^  that  oppressed  Italy  with  the  anoma- 
lous necessity  of  expatriating  thousands  whose  labour  she  needed, 
but  whom  in  the  meantime  she  could  not  support.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  adventurers,  rewarded  with  allotments, 
covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  luxurious  villas  and  orna- 
mental parks,  while  arable  land  was  being  rapidly  converted  into 
pasture,  the  dignity  of  labour  was  unknown,  commerce  flagged 
for  want  of  home  produce,  imports  exceeded  exports  in  a  fearful 
proportion,  the  populace  lived  on  the  prodigality  of  their  rulers, 
and  the  useful  arts  were  almost  abandoned  to  slaves.  Sicily, 
exhausted  by  the  evils  of  civil  war,  and  the  annual  demands  of 
the  Eoman  market,^  Was  unable  to  bear  any  more  colonization. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  the  early  acquisition  of  the  Latin  franchise, 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  comparative  immunity  from  military 
colonies.*  There  was,  therefore,  no  longer  room  in  Rome  itself, 
and  no  sufficient  outlet  but  the  more  distant  provinces  for 
the  influx  of  veterans  yearly  superannuated  from  an  army  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men.  All  other  ties  but  those 
which  bound  them  to  the  State  they  had  long  since  broken,  and 
the  State  was  neither  physically  nor  politically  able  to  contain 
them.  The  colonies  promised  two  things  which  the  home 
government  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  bestow,  a  competent  life- 

'  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Leota.  on  the  History  of  France,  Lect.  1. 

'  Arnold's  Roman  Commonwealth,  ii.  xi.  359. 

'  Arnold,  ib.  ii.  xi.  357.  This  district  had  received  several  colonies,  such  as 
Turin,  Bononia,  etc.,  soon  after  Hannibal's  invasion.  Aosta  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  himself  with  Preetorians  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Salassi.  Strabo,  iv. 
6,7. 
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income,^  and  an  adequate  political  status,  without  that  which  at 
home  was  provided  in  perilous  abundance — the  motives  of  dis- 
affection, and  means  of  agitation. 

With  these  considerations  of  public  utility  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  taste  and  interests  of  the  colonists  themselves 
tended  to  concur.     To  them  a  residence  in  or  about  the  capital 
could  have  presented  no  attractions.     It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
rural  life  has  ever  been  more  congenial  to  the  military  spirit 
than  the   restless   fermentation   of    cities.      Especially  to   the 
Eoman  legionaries  must  the  present  condition  of  Eome  and  its 
neighbourhood  have  appeared  peculiarly  repulsive.     They  cared 
not  for  politics  ;  nor,  even  if  they  had,  did  the  aspect  of  politics, 
except  under  a  very  few  emperors,  open  a  field  of  action  to  men 
who  still  retained   some  self-respect.     A  life  of  active   service 
never  fails  to  produce  a  certain  type  of  character,  inferior  indeed 
to  that  which  is  engendered  by  the  energy  of  peaceful  civiliza- 
tion, but  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  courtiers  and  debauchees.'^ 
The  army  of  Eome  had  the  usual  vices  of  armies — violence, 
licentiousness,  and  contempt   for  the   arts  of  peace;    but  the 
populace  of  Eome,  and  still  more  the  higher  orders,  had  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  degradation  altogether  unparalleled,  and  amid  the 
satiety  of  profligate  luxm-y  were  destitute  of  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  of  the  restraints  belonging  to  order  and  decency.     Political 
debasement  had  led  to  social  misery;   the  middle  classes,  the 
key-stone  of  the  body-pohtic,  had  disappeared ;  the  canker  had 
penetrated  into  the  bosom  of  the  family.     Never  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  was  life,  whether  political  or  domestic,  so 
thoroughly  unhappy,  never  was  virtue  so  scarce ;  and  when,  at 
times,  some  noble  being,  such  as  Agricola,  passes  across  the 
scene,  it  is  only  to  cast  a  glance  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  " 
over  the  gloomy  landscape,  and  to  vanish,  often  to  be  removed 
by  the  arts  of  envy,  from  a  world  unworthy  of  disinterested 
greatness.     At  such  an  epoch  the  freedom,  no  less  than  the 

'  The  lands  granted  to  veterans  could  not  be  sold,  according  to  the  law  of 
Julius  Caesar,  for  twenty  years  ;  but  were  descendible  to  their  children.  Some  other 
agrarian  laws  prohibited  sale  altogether.     Zumpt,  p.  280. 

'  The  legionaries  at  Placentia  upbraided  the  Prastorians  as  "  segnem  et  desidem 
et  circo  et  theatris  corrnptnm  militem  "  (Zac.  Hist.  ii.  21) ;  and  many  instances 
are  recorded  by  Tacitus  of  the  same  contempt  for  the  city. 
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purity,  of  manners,  among  the  Germans  and  other  barbarian 
tribes,  may  well  have  appeared  to  the  Eoman  veterans,  as  they 
did  to  Tacitus,  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  dismal  stagnation 
and  portentous  corruption  of  Eoman  society ;  they  may  have 
gladly  turned  from  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  crime  and  destitu- 
tion to  their  little  freeholds,  which,  though  sometimes  wild  and 
barren,^  afforded  a  healthy  scope  to  their  energies,  an  honest 
maintenance  for  their  families,  and  a  resting-place  to  their  de- 
clining age  among  their  old  companions-in-arms.  Their  attach- 
ment was  to  the  Eoman  army  rather  than  to  the  Eoman  people, 
and  such  associations  were  preserved  by  a  wise  foresight,  which 
assigned  contiguous  lands  to  soldiers  of  the  same  legion.^  Here, 
instead  of  being  confounded  with  the  mob,  and  despised  by  the 
insolent  praetorians,  they  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  an 
aristocracy,  endowed  with  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  Eoman 
patricians,  and  envied  by  a  commonalty,  containing,  like  the 
Eoman  plebs,  the  nobility  of  the  conquered  countries.^ 

Such  was  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  imperial  colonies, 
and  it  was  in  this,  rather  than  in  their  actual  constitution,  that 
they  differed  from  the  free  provincial  cities  of  the  same  period. 
There  was  a  progressive  tendency  to  assimilation  between 
"those  societies  which  had  issued  from,  and  those  which  had 
been  received  into,  the  bosom  of  Eome."  *  The  original  dis- 
tinctions of  "  colonise  "  and  "  municipia,"  were  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  be  diminished  by  lapse  of  time. ,  The  greater  distance 
of  the  newly-planted  colonies  from  the  metropolis  precluded  the 
exercise  of  those  franchises,  which  at  first  were  their  character- 
istic property.^  At  the  same  time  the  local  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  municipia  were  continually  becoming  obsolete.      Under 

'  "  Si  qais  tot  casus  vit4  superaverit,  trahi  adhno  diversas  in  terras,  nbi  per 
noraen  agroruin  uHgines  paludnm  ot  inculta  montium  aooipiant."  Such  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Pannonian  legions.     Tac.  Ann.  i.  17. 

'  That  this  was  a  substantive  part  of  the  system  appears  from  the  discontent 
of  the  soldiers  whenever  the  principle  was  infringed.     Tac.  Ann.  i.  17,  xiv.  27. 

>  Nieb.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  27. 

«  Gibbon,  I.  ii.  p.  48. 

'  Znmpt,  p.  199.  Madvig  (Opusc,  p.  217)  proves  that  the  colonists  always 
retained  the  "  jus  suffragii  "  however  their  distance  from  Rome,  and  the  extinction 
of  popular  rights  tmder  the  Empire,  may  have  rendered  such  a  privilege  nugatory. 
Compare,  too,  Lewis,  Govt,  of  Dependencies,  ch.  ii.  p.  133. 
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the  operation  of  these  converging  forces  the  relation  of  colonies 
to  "  municipia  "  was  rendered  more  and  more  intimate,  and  the 
external  similarity  of  the  two  was  made  nearly  complete  hy  the 
action  of  influences  arising  from  geographical  position,  and 
therefore  common  to  both  classes  of  towns.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  an  apparent  uniformity  of  political 
rights  united  all  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  Eoman  world, 
which  was  consummated  soon  afterwards  by  the  edict  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  later  by  the  perfect  "  network "  of  administration 
spread  over  the  whole  Empire  by  Diocletian.^ 

Nevertheless  the  occasional  voluntary  change  of  "municipia" 
into  colonies,  and  of  colonies  into  "municipia,"  under  the  earlier 
emperors,^  proves  conclusively  that  then  at  least  the  two  con- 
ditions were  not  regarded  as  absolutely  identical.  In  the  former 
case,  doubtless,  the  desire  of  additional  security  or  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  burdens  may  have  prompted  provincial  to^vns  to  purchase 
these  advantages  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  public  lands 
to  the  immigrants.^  But  a  comparison  of  the  different  and 
often  contradictory  expressions  of  contemporary  authorities 
points  to  a  further  distinction  between  the  "municipia"  and  the 
"  colonise,"  in  that  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
greater  political  but  less  municipal  independence.*  It  is  to  this 
latter  distinction  that  A.  Gellius  refers,^  when  he  describes  the 
condition  of  a  colony  as  more  honourable  than  that  of  a  "  muni- 
cipium,"  but  "  magis  obnoxia  "  and  "  minus  libera."     No  option 

'  Pliny  enumerates  the  nominal  distinctions  prevailing  in  his  own  time. 
Speaking  of  Hispania  Citerior,  he  says,  "  Continet  oppida  clxxix. ;  in  iis  colouias 
xii. ;  oppida  civinm  Romanorum  xiii. ;  Latinorum  vetemm  xriii ;  foederatorum 
nnum;  Stipendiaria  cxxxv."  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  3,  4;  comp.  A,  Gellius  xri.  13.  Pal- 
grave  (I.  X.  29)  thinks,  these  distinctions  were  annulled  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
So  Lewis,  Govt,  of  Dependencies,  ii.  129. 

^  Madvig  Opnso.  p.  293 ;  Heyne,  vol.  III.  i.  c.  Hadrian  expressed  surprise 
that  the  Spanish  municipia  of  Gades  and  Italica  should  solicit  the  title  of  colonies 
(A.  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xvi.  13.)  Comp.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  The  colonists  of 
Praeneste  on  the  contrary  obtained  a  mnnicipium  from  Tiberius,  as  a  mark  of  favour 
(A.  Gell.  1.  c). 

'  Nieb,  Hist.  V.  i.  p.  49. 

■*  Zumpt,  the  early  part  of  whose  work  (Commentationes  Epigraphioae)  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  of  an  identity  between  the  two  constitutions,  admits  (p.  486)  a 
certain  superiority  in  those  towns,  which  had  the  "jus  Italicum,"  which  so  far  as 
their  constitution  is  concerned  seems  to  have  belonged  to  all  colonies. 

"  xvi.  13. 
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■was  left  to  a  colony  as  to  its  civil  law  or  the  form  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Both  were  modelled  on  the  framework  of  those  to  which 
the  Eoman  people  was  subject,  and  shared  the  development  or 
degeneracy  of  their  august  prototypes.  But,  except  this  obliga- 
tion of  conformity  to  Eome,  it  seems  probable  that  the  condition 
of  colonies  approximated  far  more  nearly  to  the  class  of  petty 
"  sovereign  states  "  that  that  of  other  free  towns.  The  proof  of 
this  involves  a  consideration  of  the  colonies,  first,  as  a  part  of 
the  general  provincial  system ;  secondly,  in  their  own  pecuhar 
organization. 

The  mere  desire  of  empire  never  operated  on  so  vast  a  scale 
as  in  the  declining  days  of  Rome,  till  it  was  merged  in  the 
pressing  necessity  of  self-defence.  The  honourable  ambition  of 
influencing  by  their  institutions,  arts,  and  manners,  less  favoured 
races,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce,  entered  at  least 
partially  into  the  Greek  ideas  of  colonization.  No  such  motive 
was  mingled  with  the  love  of  rule  in  the  Eoman  emperors. 
Order,  without  liberty,  was  the  highest  aim  of  their  administra- 
tion, the  ill  effects  of  which  were  speedy  and  direct,  while  the 
compensation  in  the  gradual  spread  of  social  refinement  was 
slow  and  unpremeditated.  Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  mode  of 
government  adopted  in  the  imperial  dependencies,  that  we  may 
see  what  place  in  it  was  occupied  by  the  colonies. 

The  administration  of  the  Eoman  provinces  resembled  that 
which  the  enervating  effects  of  climate  have  made  necessary  in 
India.  It  was  vested  in  a  succession  of  functionaries,  delegated 
directly  by  the  central  government,  and  not  necessarily  bound 
by  any  tie  of  bii'th  or  interest  to  the  district  whose  affairs  they 
superintended.  Four  "  prefectures,"  under  "  praetorian  prefects," 
two  of  the  East,  two  of  the  West,  comprised  the  whole  Empire. 
Each  "  prefecture  "  was  subdivided  into  "  dioceses,"  ruled  by 
"  vice-prefects  ;  "  each  "  diocese  "  into  "  provinces,"  governed 
by  "  consulares,"  "  correctors,"  or  "  praesides."  ^  An  enormous 
staff  of  ministers  and  officials  formed  the  establishment  of  the 
prefect  or  governor,  and  discharged  all  responsible  functions. 
The  final  decision  of  every  question  of  importance  was  referred 
to  the   imperial  representatives,  subject  to   an   appeal  to  the 

'  Guizot,  Civilization  in  France,  lect  ii. ;  Palgrave,  I.  x. 
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emperor.  In  their  hands  were  placed  all  those  powers  which 
the  wisdom  of  modern  statesmanship  has  confided  to  separate 
and  independent  departments,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and 
the  legislative ;  for  without  their  sanction  the  resolutions  of 
municipal  or  provincial  assemblies  had  no  efficacy.  In  short, 
the  political  existence  of  the  provinces  was  concentrated  in  that 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  was  swayed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Rome  being  thus  secured,  the 
exercise  of  it  was  mild  and  liberal,  until  the  exigencies  of 
despotism  were  increased  by  its  increasing  weakness.  The  sub- 
dued provinces  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  civil  law, 
rehgion,^  language,  and  mode  of  life,  with  those  modifications 
only  which  were  requisite  to  ensure  their  obedience.  Both  in 
Britain  and  Africa  instances  occur  of  native  kings  a'eguli)  who 
ruled  under  the  protection  of  their  conquerors.  No  unreason- 
able taxes  were  levied  by  the  imperial  government,  and  subject 
to  "tithes,"  and  a  land-tax  of  variable  amount,  the  rights  of 
the  existing  proprietors  were  left  undisturbed.  It  was  the  pro- 
vincial imposts,^  exacted  in  the  first  instance  for  the  necessary 
purposes  of  internal  police  and  defence,  and  still  more,  the 
avarice  of  particular  governors,  which  produced  the  state  of  debt 
often  resulting  in  open  revolt.*  Among  the  institutions  retained 
by  the  vassal  nations  was  the  original  municipal  government  of 
their  towns,  which  in  Gaul,  the  province  of  which  most  is  known, 
was  generally  aristocratic.  Under  the  name  of  "  Decuriones," 
or  "  Curiales,"  a  term  transferred  from  the  colonies,  the  ancient 
nobles  of  the  Gaulish  states  remained  in  office,  and  were  invested 
with  hereditary  senatorial  functions,*  together  with  all  who  pos- 

'  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  who  were  sup- 
pressed by  Tiberius  and  Claudius.     Gibbon,  ch.  ii. 

*  Such  as  "  ostiaria,"  "  columnaria,"  commutation  for  military  service,  **  im- 
peratae  pecuniae  "  (on  special  exigencies),  etc.  The  central  Government  reaped  no 
benefit  from  these.     Arnold,  Rom.  Commonw.,  II.  xi.  350-353 ;  cf.  Gibbon,  ch.  ii. 

*  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  40,  speaking  of  the  revolt  under  Florua  and  Sacrovir.  The 
creditors  were  generally  Roman  "  equites." 

*  All  the  other  authorities,  whom  I  have  consulted,  concur  in  identifying  the 
"ordo  decnrionum,"  with  the  senators.  Guizot,  however,  considers  these  last  as 
distinct,  nearly  identical  with  the  "  honorati "  and  "  clarissimi,"  and  composed  of 
those  distinguished  provincials  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  Roman 
Senate.     (Civ.  in  France,  leot.  ii.) 

F' 
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sessed  a  certain  property  qualification.  The  decline  of  popular 
government  in  Eome,  reflected  in  the  disuse  of  popular  assem- 
blies abroad,  gave  additional  dignity  to  this  senate,  though  their 
authority,  checked  on  all  points  by  that  of  the  governor,  the  true 
"  judex  ordinarius  "  of  "  municipia,"  ^  yet  forced  on  them  by  the 
most  stringent  enactments,'^  resembled  a  burdensome  service 
rather  than  an  honourable  privilege.^  In  later  times  a  more 
efiicient  protector  was  granted  to  the  defenceless  municipalities, 
with  the  title  of  "  defensor,"  an  officer  vhose  negative  power 
was  converted  by  custom,  sanctioned  by  an  edict  of  Justinian, 
into  a  regular  magistracy.*  A  still  more  popular  element  was 
recognized  by  the  legalization  of  "  collegia,"  or  guilds,^  societies 
founded  on  distinctions  of  caste  of  immemorial  antiquity,®  but 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  "  Arts "  of  the  Italian 
Eepublics.  In  the  provincial  or  diocesan  councils,  so  long  as 
they  existed,'  the  delegates  of  the  free  "  municipia  "  consulted 
upon  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  conveyed  their  petitions  to 
the  Emperor  through  deputies  who  in  modern  days  would  be 
called  popular  representatives.  Even  single  "  civitates  "  had 
the  right  of  addressing  the  emperor,  not  only  on  matters  affect- 
ing their  private  interest,  but  also  on  the  conduct  of  his  own 
governors ;  ^  a  privilege,  however,  which  was  afterwards  cur- 
tailed. No  indifference  was  shown  to  such  wants  or  remon- 
strances of  the  provinces  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  policy  of 
an  enlightened  despotism.  That  the  "  dignity  of  governing 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,"  was  a  maxim  as  little 
regarded  by  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Europe  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  by  the  modem  conquerors  of  India ;  but  in  either  case  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  adequately  secured. 

The  immense  dependencies  of  the  Empire  may  thus  be  said 
to  have  enjoyed  a  good  government,  if  such  a  notion  be  con- 

'  Savigny,  Hist,  of  Roman  Law,  i.  2. 

'  Gnizot,  Civ.  in  Prance,  leot.  ii. ;  Represent.  Govt.,  leot.  zxiii, 

*  The  offices  in  municipia  were  "  munera,"  not  "  honores." 

*  Savigny,  i.  2 ;  Guizot,  Represent.  Govt.,  lect.  xxiii. 

*  Sometimes  called  "  sodalitates." 
'  Palgrave,  I.  x.  331,  sqq. 

'  Cf.  Supra,  p.  15. 

'  Palgrave,  L  x.  336,  etc.,  Guizot,  Civil,  in  Eirope,  leot.  ii. 
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sistent  with  the  utter  political,  social,  and  moral  degradation  of 
their  inhabitants.  But  their  condition,  such  as  it  was,  was 
absolutely  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, which,  with  the  true  instinct  of  intelligent  tyranny,  affected 
to  encourage  every  symptom  of  activity  and  material  improve- 
ment which  could  struggle  to  light  under  the  chill  shadow  of  its 
dominion.^  It  may  be  that  the  subject  nations  almost  forgot 
their  loss  of  liberty  in  the  vast  dimensions  of  their  prLson-house. 
But  their  apathy  was  the  insensibility  akin  to  dissolution ;  and 
the  depressed  state  of  civilization  and  morality,^  under  the 
later  emperors,  in  spite  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  is 
one  of  the  enduring  protests  of  history  against  absolute  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  colonies,  at  least  for  a  while, 
were  favourably  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  the  citizen  of  a  free  state  carries 
with  him  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  a  spirit  of  independence, 
which  commands  the  respect,  and  often  defeats  the  selfishness, 
of  the  mother-country.  North  America  could  never  be  governed, 
as  India  has  been,  by  officers  nominated  in  England ;  and  even 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  which,  "  from  the 
first  were  checked  and  controlled  by  the  over-legislation  of  the 
parent-country,"  the  formation  of  towns  was  encouraged,  which 
were  endowed  with  the  privileges  appertaining  to  similar  corpora- 
tions in  Spain  itself.^  And  though,  in  the  Imperial  pohcy,  no 
trace  appears  of  the  high  parental  ambition  which  makes  a  free 
people  glory  in  having  given  birth  to  other  communities  of  free 
agents  which  may  live  to  bless  mankind,  when  itself  shall  be  no 
more,  yet  some  motive  of  affection  or  necessity  would  seem  to 
have  secured  the  colonies  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  pro- 

'  The  shameful  prohibition  of  Sardinian  agrionltnre  by  Carthage,  in  order  that 
the  island  might  depend  for  its  supplies  on  Africa,  "was  not  more  truly  selfish  than 
the  legislation  which  made  the  provinces  depend  on  Rome  for  their  moral,  almost 
as  much  as  for  their  civil,  existence. 

'  Robertson,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  Note  ii. 

'  Prescott's  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  ch.  vii.,  part  ii.  Nieb.  Hist.  i.  48,  and 
Lewis,  ch.  ii.  p.  117,  compare  the  Roman  colonies  under  the  Empire  to  the 
Venetian  colony  in  Candia  (where  there  was  a  Doge)  :  and  the  latter  adds  the 
analogy  of  the  recent  French  colony  in  Algiers. 
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vincial  governors,  and  to  have  made  them  at  least  the  most 
honourable  members  in  the  commonwealth  of  dependent  cities. 
The  despotic  character  of  the  relation  between  father  and  son, 
as  defined  by  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  was  amply  realized  in 
that  between  Eome  and  her  colonies.^  But  the  ties  of  blood 
were  not  forgotten ;  it  was  long  before  the  son  degenerated  into 
the  slave ;  subordination,  and  not  servitude,  was,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  duty  prescribed.  The  privileges  originally  attached 
to  the  condition  of  a  colony,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  concerning  their  relations  with  Eome, 
the  other  concerning  their  internal  administration.^ 

In  the  government  of  dependencies  the  most  important 
questions  are  those  respecting  the  franchise  and  taxation.  On 
both  of  these  heads  some  provision  was  made  for  the  hberties  of 
the  imperial  colonies. 

That  the  complete  "  civitas,"  including  the  "  suffragium," 
anciently  belonged  to  Eoman  colonies  has  been  established  by 
recent  authors.^  The  supposition  that  such  a  right  was  after- 
wards repealed,  besides  its  inherent  improbability,*  is  at  variance 
with  such  facts  as  are  known. 

First.  We  learn  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  two  members 
of  each  colonial  "  decuria  "  were  sent  "  to  Eome  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  their  constituents  at  the  seat  of  government."^ 
Such  an  institution  indicated  indeed  a  period  when  the  circle  of 
colonization  was  not  very  widely  extended,  and  after  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  even  the  senate,  had  become  the  tools  of  an 
individual  will,  could  not  have  retained  much  importance.  But 
as  a  proof  that  the  colonies  were  regarded  as  members  of  the 
governing  body,  the  evidence  is  highly  valuable. 

Secondly.  Suetonius  mentions  •*  that  Augustus  issued  a 
decree  empowering  the   "  decm-ions  "   of  colonies   to  transmit 

'  Nieb,  Hist.  V.  i.  p.  46. 

'  Few  questions  have  been  so  much  disputed  as  those  relating  to  the  political 
and  civil  privileges  of  the  colonies.  For  most  of  the  facts  (though  not  of  the  con- 
elusions),  I  am  indebted  to  Zumpt. 

*  Especially  by  Madirg,  "  De  jure  et  conditione  coloniarum."     P.R. 

*  Madirg,  ib.  p.  247. 

*  Merivale,  III.  xxxii.  p.  527.  Comp.  Palgrave  I.  xi.  840  (qnoting  from  the 
Theodosian  code). 

'  Augustus,  c.  46 ;  cf.  Savigny,  i.  2,  p.  23. 
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their  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to  Rome,  a  regulation 
which,  while  it  added  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  decurions  over 
their  fellow-citizens,  exhibits  the  desire  of  Augustus  that  the 
colonies  in  their  corporate  capacity  should  continue  an  integral 
l^art  of  the  Eoman  peoijle. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  towns  but  the  colonies 
were  intended  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  these  measures,  there  is 
a  strong  presumption  to  the  contrary  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  "jus  Latii,"  a  privilege  dis- 
tinguished, as  we  have  seen,  from  the  mere  civil  rights  of  the 
"jus  Quiritium,"  in  that  it  conferred  the  Eoman  franchise  on 
those  who  had  filled  magistracies  in  their  own  towns,^  continued 
to  be  desired  by  other  provincial  municipalities.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  their  previous  status  had  been 
identical  with  that  of  the  colonies ;  and  we  therefore  conclude 
that  the  apparent  equality  of  rights  between  the  two  in  later 
times  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eoman  law,  and  was  the 
accidental  result  of  those  causes  previously  described  as  reducing 
the  colonial  franchise  to  a  mere  nominal  honour. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  immunity  from  taxation  enjoyed 
by  the  colonies,  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  corporations  to  which  the  neighbouring 
districts  were  often  assigned  as  tributaries,^  would  be  themselves 
burdened  with  all  the  exactions  imposed  by  conquerors  on  sub- 
jugated provinces.  Indeed  the  general  testimony  against  such 
a  theory  is  so  strong  that  most  authors'  have  described  the 
colonies  as  absolutely  free  from  imperial  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  "jus  Italicum,"  *  that  privilege  so  highly  prized  when 
others  had  lost  their  value,  conferred  among  other  rights  that 
of  complete  immunity.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  su- 
perior rank  of  colonies  that  no  authentic  instance  is  extant  in 
which  this  privilege  belonged,  at  least  in  the  third  century,  to 

'  Sigonius  de  antique  jure  ItaliEe,  ii.  3. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Capua,  Trieste,  and  Nismea.     Znmpt,  p.  140,  ib.  470-471. 

•  For  instance,  Arnold,  K.  Comm.  II.  xi.  349-352. 

■•  The  "  jns  Italicnm  "  is  divided  by  Sarigny  (1,  2),  into  three  parts.  1.  Rights 
of  quiritarian  ownership,  oomniercium,  etc  ;  2.  Immunity  from  land-tax  and  capita- 
tion; 3.  A  civic  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  towns.  Subsequent 
authors  have  justly  disputed  this  account. 
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any  but  colonies.^  Yet  it  certainly  did  not  appertain  to  all ;  and 
the  question  arises,  what  kind  of  immunity  was  secured  to  a 
colony,  independent  of  the  "jus  Italicum." 

A  passage  quoted  by  Zumpt  from  PauUus,  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  colonies  were  not  exempted,  as  such,  from  the 
regular  land-tax  or  from  the  poll-tax  (capitatio).^  "  In  Palestina 
du8B  fuerunt  coloniae,  et  Caesariensis  et  ^Elia  Capitolina,  sed  neutra 
jus  Italicum  habet.  D.  Vespasianus  Caesarienees  colonos  fecit, 
non  adjecto,  ut  et  juris  Italici  essent,  sed  tributum  his  remisit 
capitis ;  sed  D.  Titus  etiam  solum  immune  factum  interpretatus 
est."  Unless  therefore,  there  were  a  distinction  between  the 
military  and  the  honorary  class  of  colonies,  neither  the  "  capi- 
tatio,"  nor  the  ground  rent  reserved  to  the  state,  was  remitted 
to  the  colonists ;  and  it  would  appear  from  another  passage  of 
PauUus,^  that  exemption  from  the  latter  was  not  always  included 
in  the  "jus  Italicum."  For  these  direct  taxes  were  not  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  vast  amount  of  indirect  taxation  im- 
posed upon  Italy  fi-om  the.  time  of  Augustus  downwards.* 

But  there  was  a  large  class  of  taxes  among  which  tithes  and 
indiction^  were  the  most  vexatious,  the  latter  being  virtually 
levied  at  the  discretion  of  the  provincial  governors,  from  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  colonies  were  exempt,  at 
least  until  the  cruel  bounty  of  Caracalla  confounded  all  extra- 
Italian  municipalities,  and  burdened  them  aU  with  the  peculiar 
obligations  of  Italians  in  addition  to  the  accustomed  exactions 
of  their  own  "  publicani."  ^  After  this,  the  decurions  of  colonies, 
as  well  as  those  of  "municipia,"  were  charged  with  the  payment 
and  subsequent  collection  of  constantly  increasing  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,'  besides  the  occasional  "  aurimi  coronarium"^  which 
they  defrayed  from  their  own  private  resources. 


'  This  point  is  established  by  Zumpt  (pp.  81-82)  from  Paullus,  and  Ulpianns. 
'  A  tax  levied  on  all  classes.     Gaiz.  Civil,  in  France,  II.  vii.  131. 
'  Quoted  by  Zumpt,  p.  484,  "  Laodicea  in  Syria  et  Berytns  in  Phaenice  juris 
Italici  sunt,  et  solmn  earuni." 

*  When  this  emperor  found  that  a  proposed  legacy  duty  was  unpopular,  he 
threatened  to  substitute  a  general  land-tax  and  capitatio.  Cf.  Gibbon,  I.  vi. 
pp.  209-216.  »  Gibbon,  II.  xvii. 

'  Gibbon,  I.  vi.  '  Gibbon,  II.  xvii. 

•  Gibbon,  ib. ;  Guizot,  Civil,  in  France,  leot.  ii. 
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If  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  metropolis  appears  thus 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  neither  can  much  light  be  thrown  on 
the  municipal  and  private  rights  enjoyed  by  them.  The  same 
looseness  of  expression  among  the  original  authorities,  and 
difference  of  opinion  among  their  interpreters,  besets  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry. 

With  respect,  however,  -to  their  constitution,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  they  were  self-governed,  so  far  as  "  jurisdictio  " 
was  concerned.  This,  a  modification  of  Savigny's  opinion,^  is 
thoroughly'  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  older  Eoman 
colonies,  with  the  general  principle  of  Eoman  colonization,^  and 
with  the  little  evidence  that  can  be  gleaned  from  coins  and  in- 
scriptions. It  is  clear  that  no  "  municipium  "  possessed  magis- 
trates with  the  peculiar  attribute  of  "  juri  dicundo;  "  moreover, 
that  certain  colonies  not  endowed  with  the  "jus  Italicum  "  did 
possess  such  magistrates  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  distinction  was  characteristic  of  all  colonies.  It  fiurther 
appears  that  the  executive  government  of  "municipia"  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  termed  IIII.  viri,  while  that  of 
colonies  is  generally  called  II.  viri,  a  strong  presumption  that ' 
in  the  former  instance  no  two  officers  were  so  far  raised  above 
the  rest  as  to  have  acquired  the  prerogatives  of  "  Summi 
magistratus." 

It  is  objected,  that  a  constitution  with  II.  viri,  oediles,  and 
censors,  being  that  of  the  Italian  cities,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  "jus  Italicum,"  and  therefore  cannot  have  belonged  to 
colonies  prior  to  the  possession  of  these  rights.  To  which  it 
may  be  rejoined  that  the  idea  of  the  "jus  Italicum,"  as  con- 
ceived by  modern  authorities,  is  founded  rather  on  the  known 
condition  of  the  Italian  towns,  than  on  the  change  apparently 
produced  by  it  on  the  condition  of  the  colony,  so  enfranchised. 
Probably  the  total  immunity  already  mentioned  was  the  most 
valuable  article  in  this  charter ;  and  certainly  no  evidence  sup- 
ports the  assumption  that  such  a  constitution,  though  doubtless 

'  Savigny  recognizes  this  constitntion  in  Italy,  thongh  not  in  the  provinces ; 
bnt  Znmpt  produces  cases  in  which  magistrates  of  provincial  towns  are  called 
ii.  viri.,  or  iiii.  viri.  i.d.;  not,  however,  I  think,  of  any  towns  bat  colonies. 

"  Cf.  Gellins,  xvi.  13. 
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contained  in  it  implicitly,  was  confined  to  those  cities  which  en- 
joyed it.^ 

The  internal  government,  then,  of  a  Eoman  colony  was 
modelled  on  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  vested  in  the  following 
system  of  functionaries. 

An  aristocratical  hody,  analogous  to  the  Eoman  senate,  and 
called  "  ordo  decurionum"^  or  "  curiales,"  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  families,^  enrolled  according  to  prescribed  qualifi- 
cations, and  recruiting  itself  constantly  with  new  members  of 
its  own  choice.  Their  deliberations  were  controlled  by  a  "  Presi- 
dent "  or  "Principalis,"  answering  to  the  Eoman  "  princeps 
senatus."*  The  rise  of  the  deeurions  as  the  governing  class  of 
their  own  towns  dates  from  the  period  when  those  political 
rights,  which  could  be  only  exercised  by  them  at  Eome,  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  In  this  body  all  administrative  functions,  the 
importance  of  which  tended  to  diminish,  together  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  responsibility  of  advancing  and  raising  taxes, 
were  invariably  concentrated.  Out  of  it- were  elected,  at  first  by  the 
people,  but  afterwards  by  themselves,  the  various  public  ofiicers. 

The  chief  of  these  were  two  in  number,  "  II.  viri  juri 
dicundo,"^  the  representatives  of  the  consular,  or  rather  of  the 
old  praetorian',  authority .*  Wherever  these  ofiicers  existed,  it  is 
admitted  that  their  duties  were  mainly  judicial ;  and  their  exist- 
ence could  not  but  have  been  a  powerful  guarantee  of  municipal 
liberty.  Doubtless  their  importance  degenerated  progressively, 
and  was  perhaps  at  last  reduced  to  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
police.     Meanwhile,  however,  they  were  the  highest  executive 

•  Even  Spanheim  did  not  fall  into  thia  error  ;  for  while  he  arbitrarily  aasumes 
two  classea  of  coloniea — the  one  more  honourable,  the  other  (invested  with  the 
jua  Italioum)  more  advantageous — he  never  supposea  the  former  to  have  wanted 
the  regular  form  of  a  petty  Roman  republic.     Orbis  Romanus,  Disp.  II. 

'  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  Lect.  ii. ;  Palgrave,  I.  x.  330,  sqq. ;  Savigny,  i.  3. 
'  Guizot  and  Savigny  agree  in  estimating  the  average  number  of  decariona 
at  100. 

•  Other  exjjlanations  have  been  given  of  the  principalea.  This  is  the  view  of 
Palgrave,  I.  x.  331 ;  and  of  Savigny,  i.  2. 

°  Zumpt  has  shown  (p.  166)  that,  where  IIII.  viri  i.d.  are  mentioned,  two  only  of 
them  really  posaes.sed  judicial  power.  They  are  variously  called  "  magistratns," 
"  consulea,"  "  praetores,"  "  dictatores." 

•  Cio.  says  (contra  RuUum,  ii.  34),  that  a  few  towns  retained  the  name  "prae- 
tores :  "  "  cum  cseteris  in  coloniis  II.  viri  nomineutur." 
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and  judicial  officers,  controlling  both  the  commonalty  and  the 
"  ciiria "  of  the  colonies ;  which,  so  long  as  their  authority 
remained  intact,  could  afford  to  disregard  the  regular  prsetorian 
edicts  promulgated  by  governors  on  entering  office.  It  could 
only  have  been  in  the  abuse  or  decline  of  their  power,^  that  the 
tribunitian  prerogative  of  the  Defensor  became  a  necessary  pre- 
caution ;  if,  indeed,  such  an  institution  was  ever  extended  to 
the  colonies.  It  was  the  triumviral  magistracy  for  which  a 
"  Praefectus"  sent  from  Rome  was  occasionally  substituted;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  civic  rights  of  the  burghers  were 
compromised  thereby.^ 

A  lower  class  of  municipal  functionaries  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  "  censores  "  or  "  euratores,"  whose  office  apparently 
varied  in  different  municipalities,  in  some  resembling  that  of 
cediles,  including  the  charge  of  public  works  and  buildings,  in 
others  similar  to  the  qusestorship,  and  respecting  the  general 
management  of  public  lands  and  revenues. 

Others  connect  the  "  censores  "  with  the  "  quinquennales," 
whose  functions  certainly  present  many  remarkable  points  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Eoman  censors,  but  who  are  more 
properly  identified  with  the  chief  magistrates,  whatever  their 
denomination  might  be,  of  "  municipia  "  and  colonies.* 

It  would  be  useless  to  pm-sue  farther  the  details  of  the 
colonial  constitution,  such  as  the  several  orders  of  the  privileged 
classes,  the  gradations  of  rank  among  the  decurions,  their  re- 
strictions of  residence,  their  immunity  from  ignominious  punish- 
ments, and  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  imperial  repre- 
sentatives. Whatever  self-governing  power  was  originally  con- 
tained in  it  became  at  length  diluted  and  neutralized,  till  no 
distinction  remained  between  the  organization  of  colonies  and 
other  provincial  towns. 

The  converse  of  this  took  place  in  the  history  of  the  private 
rights  of  citizenship,  which,  being  personal  attributes  of  Eoman 
citizens,  followed  them  irrespective  of  residence.*     Such  were  the 

'  Savigny,  i.  2. 

'  Savigny,  I.e.,  referring  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  a  citizen  of  Arpinnm. 

'  Zumpt  de  Quinquennalibus  Municipioram  et  Coloniamm.  Savigny,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  them  as  distinct  from,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to^  the 
U.  viri.  <  Lewis,  oh.  ii.  p.  117. 
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rights  of  "  connubium,"  "  commercium,"  "  mancipatio,"  "usu- 
capio,"  "  testamenti  factio ;  "  the  acquisition  of  which,  except  the 
first,  was  easy  to  all  but  aliens,^  but  the  adoption  of  which  was 
not  incumbent  on  any  provincial  towns  but  colonies.  Here,  in- 
stead of  the  colonies  becoming  assimilated  to  "  municipia,"  the 
superior  advantages  of  Eoman  law  were  so  eagerly  adopted,  that 
at  the  period  of  the  barbarian  invasions  no  trace  remained  of 
any  system  of  jurisprudence  except  that  borrowed  by  other 
municipalities  from  the  Eoman  colonies. 

The  liberty  therefore,  political  and  civil,  of  the  colonial 
boroughs  at  their  first  foundation  was  as  great  as  could  be  con- 
ceded by  monarchs  who  had  swallowed  up  in  their  own  persons 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  state.  The  prestige  of 
superiority  remains,  when  the  qualities  which  justified  it  have 
ceased  to  operate :  and  thus  the  colonies  retained  an  honorary 
precedence  over  the  "  municipia  "  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Empire,^  and  long  after  any  distinction  but  that  of  origin  re- 
mained. 

Before  the  age  of  Constantine,  a  new  class  of  colonies,  re- 
sembling those  which  we  have  described  in  their  purpose  and 
local  position,  but  broadly  discriminated  from  them  in  all  other 
respects,  was  introduced  into  some  of  the  provinces.  The 
decrease  of  population  in  Italy,  and  growing  distaste  for  mihtary 
service,  induced  Alexander  Severus  and  many  of  his  successors 
to  plant  settlements  of  barbarians  under  the  name  of  "  Limi- 
tanei,"  "  Eiparii,"  or  (more  generally)  "Lseti,"'  in  the  march 
lands  threatened  by  the  warlike  frontier  tribes.  Large  bodies  of 
Frank  auxiliaries  were  thus  invited  to  occupy  on  a  military 
tenure,  and  defend  against  their  brethren,  those  tracts  of  Gaul 
which  they  afterwards  overran  and  appropriated.  To  this  period 
are  to  be  referred  many  great  lines  of  fortification  and  border 
strongholds  still  bearing  under  their  Gothic  superstructure 
the  massive  relics  of  Eoman  masonry ;  such  as  that  which 
stretched  parallel  to  Hadi'ian's  wall,  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway 

'  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  Art.  "  Civitaa." 

'  In  the  earlier  Roman  history  the  mnnicipia  are  mentioned  hefore  the  colonies. 

'  For  the  Leetic  colonies  my  authorities  are  Palgrave,  i.  x.  352  sqq. ;  Gibbon 
II.  xvii.  (p.  38  sqq.,  Milman's  Ed.) ;  cf.  Milman's  note  to  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxviii.  v. 
iii.  428,  about  the  supposed  colony  of  Limitanean  Britons  in  Amiorica. 
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Firth, ^  and  the  great  chain  of  forts  still  frowning  over  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Lsetic  colonization  arises  from 
its  connection  with  the  feudal  system ;  "  the  first  rudiments  "  of 
which,  according  to  Gibbon,  were  contained  in  the  conditions  of 
military  service  annexed  first  to  the  dotations  of  lands  to  the 
Eoman  veterans  under  the  later  Empire;  secondly,  and  more 
certainly,  to  the  assignations  now  made  to  barbarian  allies. 
And  though  the  analogy  is  defective,  in  that  the  relation  thus 
contracted  was  to  the  state  and  not  to  an  individual,  the  strin- 
gent obligation  of  public  defence,  and  the  strict  entailment  of 
the  property  to  lineal  heirs  male,  may  perhaps  have  suggested 
the  well-known  limitations  of  feudal  tenure.  Meanwhile  the 
rich  plains  of  Champagne  and  Picardy,  perhaps,  too,  the  less 
cultivated  district  of  Brittany,^  were  overspread  by  these  dan- 
gerous vassals,  who  lived  in  separate  communities  under  their 
own  laws,  and  owing  obedience  only  to  their  own  chiefs ;  and 
groups  of  independent  marchers,  domiciled  in  the  fairest  terri- 
tories of  the  empire,  were  the  last  representatives  of  Roman 
military  colonies. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  on  a  review  of  Imperial  colonization, 
prosecuted  so  long,  if  not  with  brilliant  success,  yet  with  unfail- 
ing energy  and  resolution,  that  Roman  influence  could  have  been 
maintained  efiiciently  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  capital,  when 
Rome  herself  was  distracted  by  faction,  and  only  deterred  from 
open  rebellion  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  praetorian  guards. 
Though  often  implicated  in  the  party-strife  between  rival 
emperors,  the  colonies  never  conspired  with  the  insurgent  tribes 
against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  or  dared  to  assert  their  own 
independence.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  sense  of  filial 
duty  was  felt  by  them  as  it  was  by  those  of  the  good  old  times, 
whom  the  consuls  reminded  that  "whatever  duties  children 
owed  to  their  parents  were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth 

'  This  wall  was  bnilt  by  Sept.  Sevenis.  But  in  Britain  the  enrolment  of  bar. 
barians  began  earlier  than  elsewhere. 

'  This  rests  on  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a  large  British  colony,  planted  in 
Armorica  by  Maxinius.     Palgrave,  I.  xi,  381. 
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of  Eome."^  And  yet  the  worst  enemies  of  the  empire  might 
have  received  an  answer  no  less  triumphant  than  the  famous 
taunt  of  Hanno,  "  Ecquis  Latini  nominis  defecit  ad  nos."^ 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Africa,  after  the  reactionary  move- 
ments following  their  subjugation  were  over,  were  almost  more 
thoroughly  Roman  in  their  outward  aspect  than  Eome  itself. 
For  into  the  capital  the  influence  of  Grecian  manners,  and 
Egyptian  rehgion,  was  able  to  penetrate  ;  but  the  colonies  con- 
tinued to  imbibe  the  pure  spirit  of  Roman  institutions  when  the 
fountain-head  had  long  been  grievously  tainted. 

It  is  not  with  the  life  of  empires  as  it  is  with  that  of  indi- 
viduals, that  approaching  dissolution  drives  the  vital  power  from 
the  extremities  and  gathers  it  to  the  centre  of  the  system.  On 
the  contrary,  the  appearance  of  foreign  possessions  and  depend- 
encies is  often  most  dazzling  and  commanding  when  the  parent 
government  is  tottering  to  decay.  The  distant  suckers  absorb 
the  vigorous  sap,  for  want  of  which  the  hollow  trunk  is  wither- 
ing. Thus  it  was  with  that  vast  frame  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration developed  from  the  same  local  centre  as  the  great  Roman 
empire,  with  which  it  exhibits  in  much  of  its  history  so  mys- 
terious a  correspondence.  It  was  not  when  Gregory  I.  was 
exercising  in  Rome  and  Italy  a  despotism  truly  paternal,  sus- 
taining the  noblest  character  of  a  patriarch,  wielding  the  power 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  checking  the  Lombards  by  his  vigour, 
superintending  personally  the  smallest  details  of  the  Church  ;  it 
was  not  then,  nor  even  when  Gregory  VIl.  had  reduced  the 
German  Emperor  to  abject  submission,  that  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  was  greatest  in  the  most  remote  countries.  Not  till  the 
nearest  spectators  discerned  corruption  and  weakness  through 
the  veil  of  superhuman  pretensions,  till  the  petty  ambition  of  a 
temporal  prince  exposed  the  Pope  to  a  siege  in  his  own  capital, 
did  the  ablest  monarch  in  Europe  *  place  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  dependence  on  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  was  imitated  more 
frequently  while  its  Italian  influence  was  waning,  and  even 
when,  for  very  security,  it  was  removed  to  the  dominions  of  a 
foreign  prince.  It  was  by  the  operation  of  the  same  law  that 
the  provincial  organization  of   the  Roman  Empire  was   most 

'  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  '  Liv.  xxiii.  12.  '  Henry  II. 
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complete  when  its  vital  power  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  colonies,  like  that  of  the  sentinel  motion- 
less amid  the  horrors  of  an  eruption,^  was  sustained  by  a  sort  of 
mechanical  cohesion,  till  they  yielded  passively,  but  without 
eagerness,  to  the  advancing  barbarians. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  a  more  melancholy  proof  that  the 
Imperial  colonies  were  inefficient  for  many  of  those  great  ends 
for  which  human  society  was  designed,  than  the  fact  that  so  long 
as  they  remained  under  the  Komans  they  have  no  history.  It 
is  not  only  that,  in  the  general  decline  of  literature,  events 
which  in  happier  times  would  have  been  recorded,  passed  by 
unheeded.  But  there  was  no  development,  no  progress,  no 
movement,  in  their  population;  they  were  only  maintained  by 
new  relays  of  inhabitants  from  Italy,  and  had  no  aspirations 
beyond  their  existing  state.  We  that  have  seen  a  body  of 
colonists  less  numerous  than  they,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
which  taxed  jjhysical  energy  to  the  uttermost,  rise  in  one  century 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  before  the  close  of  another  launch 
into  a  splendid  career  of  prosperity  and  power,  may  well  marvel 
at  the  immobility  of  these  bands  of  free  emigrants.  Even  the 
Greek  colonies  speedily  grew  into  sovereign  states,  exercising  an 
independent  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  coinage,  and  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  often  repaying,  by  a  superiority  in  the  commerce  of 
hterature  and  philosophy  their  obUgations  to  the  parent  state. 
But  the  life  of  Eoman  colonies  is  a  blank.  Of  their  immediate 
influence,  for  example,  on  the  native  population  we  know  almost 
nothing.  The  settlement  of  some  seems  to  have  corresponded 
with  its  technical  designation,^  and  to  have  been  attended  with 
great  violence  and  oppression ;  in  other  cases,  the  original  in- 
justice of  the  occupation  was  soon  erased  by  the  benefits  of 
civilization  imparted  to  the  vanquished.  It  was  the  outrages 
and  marauding  habits  of  the  colonists  of  Camalodunum  (Col- 
chester) which  provoked  the  great  insurrection  of  Boadicea ;  ^  we 
hear,  too,  that  on  the  foundation  of  Patras  and  Nicopolis  by 
Augustus,  the  neighbouring  districts  were  almost  thrown  out  of 

'  "  The  skeletons  of  more  than  one  sentinel  were  found  at  their  posts  in 
Pompeii." — Last  days  of  Pompeii,  bk.  v.  oh.  6,  note. 

'  "  Imponere  ooloniam."  '  Tao.  Ann.  xiv.  31. 
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cultivation  by  the  absorption  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  into 
the  newly-planted  colony,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  which 
they  were  intended  to  supply.^  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
other  effects  produced  by  the  colonies  on  the  conquered  peoi^les 
than  those  inseparable  from  the  circumstances  of  their  founda- 
tion, and  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  residence  among  a  less 
regular  society  than  their  own.  Of  these,  the  most  impressive 
instance  is  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Celtic  language  from 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  except  Armorica ;  a  result  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  enactment,  or  even  by  the  long-continued  subjection 
of  one  race  to  another,  but  which  must  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  slow  infiltration  of  the  Koman  element  through  the 
medium  of  colonies.  Wales  and  Ireland  have  not  lost  the 
knowledge  of  their  native  tongue.  Even  in  India  the  dialects 
of  the  country  are  studied  by  the  conquerors  ;  but  a  great  part 
of  Gaul  and  Spain  had  so  early  as  Strabo's  time  ^  begun  to 
adopt  the  Latin,  and  before  they  were  again  subdued,  the 
transition  both  here  and  in  the  provinces  North  of  the  Danube 
was  almost  complete.  In  the  Eastern  provinces,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  retained  the  trace  of  a  prior  and  nobler  coloniza- 
tion, a  colonization  not  founded  on  conquest,*  yet  signalized  by 
the  entire  and  lasting  ascendancy  of  the  superior  race,  the 
Eoman  tongue  became  overpowered  by  the  more  penetrating 
language  of  Greece.  To  this  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
East  and  the  West  the  ultimate  partition  of  the  empire  is  par- 
tially to  be  attributed,  for,  as  it  has  been  ingeniously  observed, 
the  "  fracture  took  place  at  the  junction  of  the  two  languages.* 
The  influence  of  the  Greek  language  and  civilization  outlived 
the  iron  grasp  of  power ;  and  it  was  the  stubborn  tenacity  of 
Greek  institutions,  and  not  the  legions  of  Eome,  that  was  forced 
backward  step  by  step  by  the  victorious  followers  of  Mahomet. 
Such  a  population  had  little  to  learn  from  their  Roman  con- 
querors.    But  that  provinces  united  to  each  other,  and  to  Eome, 

'  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  oh.  i.,  sect.  8. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  2  ;  IV.  i.  12.  Gallia,  Narbonensis,  and  Bsetica,  were  the  provinces 
which  first  became  Romanized. 

'  An  exception  mnst  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  original  Ionian  migration,  which 
was  certainly  characterized  by  violence.     Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  250  sqq. 

•  Edinburgh  Revieio,  April,  1843. 
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by  a  common  language,  and  long  protected  from  the  evils  of  war 
by  submission  to  a  common  superior,  should  have  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  centuries  not  only  no  amelioration,  but  even  a 
tendency  to  impoverishment,  and  later,  an  increase  of  social  in- 
equality ^  is  enough  to  stamp  the  Eoman  Empire  as  a  power 
whose  civilizing  energy  had  been  exhausted. 

A  like  dearth  of  contemporary  history  bars  all  enquiry  into 
the  social  state,  the  every-day  life,  of  the  colonial  citizens.  All 
is  left  to  conjecture,  or  rather  to  uncertain  inference  from  the 
nature  of  their  institutions  and  the  material  evidences  of  their 
tastes  and  habits.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  under  a 
brilliant  but  hollow  surface  the  state  of  society  was  scarcely  less 
monotonous  than  that  which  lingered  on  beneath  the  tedious 
line  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  dynasties.  The  impassable  barriers 
opposed  to  all  "  ascending  movement "  by  the  system  of  Caste 
were  hardly  greater  than  the  evils  of  predial  servitude ;  and  the 
separation  of  interests  thereby  engendered  was  paralleled  by  the 
total  alienation  of  town  and  country  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
former.^  All  the  population  enjoying  any  political  rank  was 
concentrated  in  towns,  equally  devoid  of  political  and  com- 
mercial activity;  it  was  in  these  that  the  landed  proprietors 
resided ;  it  was  these  that  were  connected  by  those  stupendous 
roads  which  traversed  the  Western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Barbary, 
and  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Media  and  Assyria,  the  wastes  of 
Hungary  and  Scythia,  and  the  dreary  plains  enclosing  the  Eed 
Sea.*  The  character  of  these  roads  agrees  with  that  of  the 
buildings  whose  ruins  yet  mark  the  site  of  the  Eoman  Colonies. 
They  are  all  stamped,. hke  the  Egyptian  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics, with  the  stern  impress  of  despotic  power;  stately, 
massive,  and  colossal.  The  roads,  as  well  as  the  colonies  them- 
selves, were  instruments  of  government,  expediting  the  march 
of  Eoman  legions,  and  furnished  with  relays  of  horses  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  imperial  emissaries.  The  unbroken  succession 
of  their  milestones,  the  bold  and  skilful  arches  of  their  bridges, 

'  Sir  T.  Stephen's  Lectures,  lect.  i.  p.  27. 

'  Newman's  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  leot  i.  pp.  14,  21-22. 

'  Antouini  Itinerarium,  as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  regularly  con- 
structed roads  in  Britain  alone,  according  to  the  same  authority,  extended  over 
2650  miles,  in  Italy  over  13,500,  and  in  the  whole  Empire  over  38,390. 
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testify  no  regard  to  the  convenience  or  the  rights  of  a  private 
citizen.  They  rather  resemble  that  wonderful  highway  carried 
across  the  Alps  by  another  pretender  to  Universal  Empire ;  of 
which  the  true  object  was  betrayed  in  the  question  of  its  designer, 
"  When  will  the  cannon  be  able  to  pass  the  mountain  ?  "  Nor 
was  there  in  the  interior  of  cities  anything  to  relieve  the  lifeless 
inaction  of  the  surrounding  country.  Architecture  there  was, 
chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  solemn  and  majestic,  the  architec- 
ture of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  fortresses,  and  great  public 
works,  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  subjects  with  the 
ominpotence  of  their  masters ;  ^  the  other  the  architecture  of 
luxury,  baths,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  country  villas.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  corporate  guilds,  all  that  tests 
independent  energy  and  prosperity  in  the  middle  classes  is 
wanting,  not  only  in  architecture,  but  still  more  remarkably  in 
literature.  Gibbon  observes  with  approbation  ^  that  of  the  great 
edifices  scattered  throughout  the  Empire  "  many  were  erected  at 
private  expense,  and  almost  all  were  intended  for  public  benefit." 
The  same  affectation  of  public  spirit  is  visible  in  the  "epideictic" 
character  of  the  literature  at  the  same  epoch.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  the  age  of  ostentatious  munificence 
is  not  that  of  true  liberty.  It  too  often  points  to  a  want  of 
employment  for  capital  rendering  the  splendid  purchase  of 
royal  or  popular  favour  the  most  promising  investment.  Thus 
too  the  imperial  patronage  of  the  great  schools  at  Treves,  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  or  Marseilles,  the  encouragement  given  to  learned 
professors,  the  elegant  and  courtly  poetry  of  Ansonius,  the 
panegyrics  of  Claudius  Mamertinus,  the  meagre  chronicles  of 
Eutropius,  the  pedantic  philology  of  Agritius,^  prove  only  that 
while  the  high  interests  which  give  birth  to  true  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, and  history,  were  entirely  wanting,  the  current  events 
of  the  day  were  insufficient  to  fm-nish  the  materials  of  a  popular 
and  genial  literature.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  posterity  that  no 
minute  account  is  left  of  men  and  manners  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Eoman  Empire.  It  is  a  kind  of  happy  necessity  which 
throws  a  veil  over  the  harrowing  mysteries  of  the  sick  chamber, 

>  Palgrave,  I.  x.  323.  '  I-  "•  57. 

•  Guizot,  Civil,  in  France,  leot.  iv. 
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and  suffers  the  ravings  of  delirium  to  perish  in  oblivion.  And 
so  in  the  extreme  abasement  of  national  life  the  line  of  history 
is  often  broken ;  the  record  of  wickedness  and  sorrow  finds  no 
chronicler ;  we  are  spared  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  scenes 
which  cannot  purify  the  affections  or  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
younger  generations. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  imperial  colonies  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  encounter  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  They  were  animated  by  none  of  those  principles 
which  enable  men  to  sustain  the  most  fearful  trials ;  neither  by 
the  motives  which  develop  the  energies  of  a  new  people,  nor  by 
those  which  support  the  decrepitude  of  an  old  establishment; 
they  had  no  hopes  and  no  memories.  Their  past  and  their 
future  were  alike  discouraging,  for  they  were  not  their  own,  and 
felt  not  even  in  their  ruin  the  glorious  agony  of  patriotic  despair. 
And  as  they  displayed  few  signs  of  vigour  and  self-reliance, 
considered  as  single  and  distinct  corporations,  neither  did  they 
collectively  possess  any  principle  of  combined  action,  any  ties  of 
nationality  or  interest  by  which  they  could  have  been  grouped 
into  federations.  Unlike  the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
they  were  never  actuated  by  common  sympathies,  nor  aspired  to 
realize  a  common  independence.  It  was  for  the  advantage  of 
Eome,  and  not  for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  existed  at  all,  and 
when  she  fell,  they  all  fell  also.  For  now  the  day  had  come  to 
Eome  and  to  mankind  when  the  hold  of  despotism  insensibly 
relaxed;  and  the  throes  of  dissolution  were  aggravated  by  all 
those  terrors  that  haunt  the  last  hours  of  the  tyrant.  Im- 
perial Rome  was  to  be  numbered  with  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and 
Memphis  and  Carthage ;  and  the  sentence  went  forth  written  in 
no  mystic  characters,  but  in  the  ghastly  tokens  of  devastation 
and  carnage,  that  she  was  "  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting."  The  affrighted  colonies  saw  the  change  pass  over  the 
still  and  vast  features  of  that  giant  frame  now  paralyzed  by 
collapse.  They  felt  that  the  great  object  which  had  filled  their 
whole  horizon  was  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  inevitable 
doom.  Some  of  their  own  number  were  the  first  victims ;  and 
now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  united  and  determined  resistance ; 
for  rendering  to  Rome  such  aid  as  Tyre  received  from  Carthage, 
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and  as  England  would  surely  receive  in  the  hour  of  peril  from 
her  innumerable  dependencies.  But  there  was  no  fellowship 
between  the  Eoman  colonies  but  the  sad  fellowship  of  simul- 
taneous destruction.  From  the  trackless  deserts  of  Scythia  and 
Tartary,  tribes  of  monstrous  and  unearthly  aspect,  pressing 
forward  those  nearer  hordes  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in 
check  by  gold  or  lands,  precipitated  themselves  with  them  on 
the  Eoman  Empire.  The  successive  ravages  of  Italy  by  the 
Visigoths,  Heruli,  Alans,  and  Ostrogoths,  the  occupation  of  Gaul 
by  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  the  devastations  of 
the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Vandals  both  here 
and  in  Africa,  above  all,  the  utter  desolation  of  all  Central 
Europe  by  the  awful  march  of  Attila,  were  crowded  into  a  period 
so  small  as  to  be  often  conceived  under  the  single  image  of  a 
deluge  or  a  conflagration.  But  to  those  who  witnessed  the 
steady  progress  of  havoc,  those  horrors  so  wild  and  strange  that 
contemporary  authors  shrink  from  the  description,  the  idea  pre- 
sented was  that  of  repeated  and  crushing  shocks,  ending  in  ruin 
foreseen  yet  not  to  be  averted. 

Here  it  might  seem  that  the  history  of  the  Eoman  colonies 
should  be  terminated.  All  that  was  Eoman  in  them  might  have 
been  expected  to  disappear,  and  their  institutions  to  lie,  like  the 
buildings  of  Pompeii,  entombed  beneath  the  chaos  of  barbarism, 
almost  as  if  the  lava  stream  had  actually  passed  over  them.  If 
in  a  measure  they  were  spared  this  fate,  and  reserved  for  a 
speedier  resurrection,  it  was  owing  to  an  agency  hitherto  re- 
garded as  purely  moral,  but  which,  like  the  clinging  ivy,  now 
proved  the  support  of  the  stem  around  which  it  had  twined 
itself.  Amidst  the  worn-out  forms  and  inanimate  society  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  Christian  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  alone  possessed  vitality  and  vigour.  "It  stood  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,"  between  the  organism  of  the  political 
community  already  dead,  and  the  living  but  expiring  spirit  of 
individual  men,  still  capable  of  freedom  and  virtue.  It  had 
striven,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  breathe  a  soul  into  the  im- 
mense framework  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  to  give  some  real 
unity  to  a  system  which  till  then  had  realized  nothing  but 
specious  uniformity.     Invested,  after  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
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tine,  with  some  authority,  it  had  spread  rapidly  through  the 
Empire,  everywhere  adapting  itself  to  the  existing  mechanism  of 
imperial  administration,  making  the  colonies,  still  the  nucleus 
of  Eoman  government,  the  basis  of  its  operations,  organizing  its 
own  hierarchy  according  to  the  established  provincial  and 
diocesan  divisions,  and,  by  introducing  its  ministers  into  the 
office  of  defensor,  gaining  a  footing  in  the  heart  of  cities. 
The  barbarians  found  the  Church  active  and  influential,  the  real 
guardian  of  that  vast  mass  of  human  beings  who  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  all  on  Eome.  The  concentration  in  the  monas- 
teries of  all  the  learning  that  remained  in  the  Western  Empire, 
the  revival  of  popular  election  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  mitigation  of  poverty,-'  made  the 
Church  the  most  formidable,  as  it  was  the  most  beneficial,  power 
in  the  Eoman  world.  The  barbarians  embraced  Christianity, 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  Church,  and  to  this  alliance, 
humanly  speaking,  we  owe  almost  all  the  treasures  that  were 
rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  Empire.  Not  that  the  conquerors 
were  insensible  to  a  civilization,  which  to  them  must  have 
seemed  so  great  and  marvellous ;  "  the  remains  of  Eoman 
activity,  the  cities,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  amphitheatres,  all  that 
society  so  regular,  so  provident,  and  so  varied  in  its  fixedness, — 
these  were  the  objects  of  their  astonishment  and  admiration."^ 
But,  after  all,  it  was  the  Church,  the  religion  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  that  preserved  to  us  the  two  other  great  legacies,  which 
we  have  inherited  from  it,  its  law  and  its  language.  But  for  the 
Church,  both  might  well  have  perished  in  the  Dark  Ages  ; 
religion  alone  "  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos,  and 
has  linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization."^ 
The  neglected  children  of  Imperial  Eome  were  destined  to 
survive  her  fall.  Nay,  more.  It  was  not  the  colonies  of  the 
East,  which,  still  sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  Constantinople, 
fell  after  a  respite  of  two  centuries  into  the  hands  of  the  gentler 

'  Comp.  Sir  J.  Stephen,  lect.  i.  The  evils  of  serfdom  and  conscription  had 
been  materially  checked  by  the  interference  of  the  Church. 

'  Gnizot,  Civil,  in  France,  lect.  x. 

'  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  ix.  p.  355.  Gnizot  adds  royalty  and  the  muni, 
oipal  system  to  the  list  of  ideas  derived  by  ns  from  Eome ;  bnt  these  had  bean 
realized  before,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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Saracens,  but  those  of  the  West,  exposed  to  the  first  rude 
violence  of  the  Goths  and  Franks,  that  recovered  the  earliest 
from  that  sanguinary  revolution  to  enter  on  a  more  brilliant 
career  of  political  development  and  civilization.  Their  subse- 
quent destiny  belongs  to  another  and  more  eventful  page  of 
history.  Yet  as  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  see  on  the  one  hand  the  fleeting  forms  of  their  government 
and  institutions  passing  away  from  view,  while  on  the  other,  the 
subtler  principles  contained  in  them  rather  as  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  humanity  than  as  political  communities  are  entering 
new  phases  of  beiag,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the  higher  law 
of  which  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  furnishes  so  signal  an 
illustration. 

There  are  two  great  types  of  material  or  moral  develop- 
ment. The  nobler  is  that  accoi'ding  to  which  organization 
is  adapted  to  an  end ;  nature  or  man  is  constantly  striving 
to  reach  some  high  ideal ;  and  the  more  perfect  and  infinite 
the  ideal  the  grander  the  development.  This  is  the  law  which 
operates  in  the  more  beautiful  natural  organisms,  and  the  more 
generous  political  societies.  The  baser  is  that  which  consists  in 
the  repetition  of  some  primary  form,  perpetually  copied  as  it 
were  in  the  production  of  each  succeeding  individual.  It  is  this 
mode  of  development  which  stunts  and  distorts  the  progressive 
energies  of  man  as  well  as  of  matter,  and  contains  in  it  an 
inherent  tendency  to  degenerate ;  since,  whUe  none  can  hope  to 
surpass  the  original,  many  abnormal  and  monstrous  formations 
are  inevitably  included  in  the  countless  degrees  of  conformity. 
This  latter  type  of  development  was  adopted  by  Eome  in  her 
public  policy  from  a  very  early  period.  In  her  political  and 
military  system,  and  above  all  in  her  colonies,  which  partook  of 
the  nature  of  both,  she  discarded  all  high  aspirations,  and  was 
content  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  a  prescribed  model. 
She  strove  to  preserve  the  form  of  her  own  unique  but  inflexible 
constitution  long  after  the  spirit  of  it  had  departed,  and  to  per- 
petuate it  in  miniature  throughout  her  vast  dominions.  Even 
the  change  of  the  Eepublic  into  the  Empire,  so  opportune  in  the 
increased  capacity  for  extended  rule  thereby  afforded,  was  no 
revolution  of  principles.    The  august  titles  of  consul,  censor,  and 
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tribune  remained,  when  their  several  powers  were  centred  in 
a  single  man,  and  so  the  same  idea,  and  almost  the  same  mode, 
of  colonization  was  embraced  by  the  petty  township  of  Latium, 
and  by  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  the  designs  of  Providence  that  a 
despotism,  relentless  alike  in  its  self-sacrifice  and  its  self-aggran- 
dizement, and  embodying  no  capacity  of  progression  or  reform, 
should  paralyze  for  ever  the  onward  tendencies  of  European 
society.  The  impress  of  power  was  not  that  part  of  the  Empire 
which  was  destined  to  be  eternal.  The  true  glories  of  the  human 
race  are  endowed  by  its  great  Author  with  an  immortal  principle  ; 
the  works  of  goodness  cannot  be  wasted,  and  beauty  enshrines 
itself  in  art  for  ever ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  there  is  no  per- 
petuity in  power.  It  leaves  but  a  transitory  stamp,  which,  like 
a  palimpsest,  is  soon  obliterated  by  fresh  characters.  There  was 
retributive  justice  in  the  dispensation  by  which  those  colonies, 
the  instruments  of  tyranny  and  the  signs  of  conquest,  were  made 
the  nucleus  of  a  peaceful  self-development.  Meantime,  while  the 
selfish  aims  of  their  founders  were  defeated,  provision  was  made 
for  the  true  interests  of  posterity ;  and  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  Eoman  Empire,  transmitted  through  the  colonies  whole 
and  entire,  has  long  since  been  incorporated  into  the  social  life 
of  modern  Europe. 


PEOMOTION   BY  MEEIT   IN  EELATION   TO 
GOVEENMENT  AND  EDUCATION. 

1858. 


Theee  are  certain  questions  which  frequently  occupy  public 
attention,  without  inspiring  a  very  deep  interest,  or  pressing  for 
an  immediate  solution.  They  are  known  to  concern  everybody ; 
they  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  concern  one  more  than 
another ;  and  as  they  do  not  come  to  a  crisis,  they  can  be  post- 
poned, like  the  Chinese  war,  till  more  urgent  affairs  are  settled. 
It  would  be  well  for  them  if  they  operated  directly  on  the  gains 
of  some  well-defined  class  or  compact  profession.  For  measures 
of  that  kind  bring  up  with  them  a  little  whirlwind  of  petitions, 
obtain  vigorous  Parliapientary  advocacy,  and,  wafted  into  success 
no  less  by  futile  reclamations  than  by  the  plaudits  of  triumph, 
take  their  place  among  the  achievements  of  the  session.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  greater  problems  of  politics.  No  little  faith 
in  the  ultimate  ascendancy  of  calm  judgment  and  reason  is 
required  of  him  who  would  plead  a  cause  which  labours  under 
the  double  disadvantage,  of  being  distasteful  to  a  small  but  in- 
fluential fraternity,  and  of  appealing  to  interests  too  compre- 
hensive to  be  popular. 

Such  is  the  real  position  of  Promotion  by  Merit,  a  term  by 
which  I  understand  that  principle  according  to  which  the  honoui's 
of  the  State  would,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  conferred  on  the 
most  capable,  and  an  exclusive  regard  to  ascertained  merit 
would  govern  all  promotions,  properly  so  called,  in  the  perma- 
nent branches  of  the  pubhc  service.  The  three  departments  of 
it  to  which  this  system  has  been  akeady  partially  applied  are. 
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the  Civil  Service  of  this  country,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Scientiiic  Corps  of  the  Ai-my.  However  much  encumbered 
by  vexed  questions  properly  belonging  to  the  narrower  and  more 
technical  ground  of  competitive  entrance-examinations,  the  first 
of  these  three  careers  offers  the  most  familiar,  if  not  the  sim- 
plest, basis  of  discussion.  Few  will  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
once  established  there,  competition,  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
the  correlative  rule  of  "  Promotion  by  Merit,"  will  ultimately  be 
extended  to  the  whole  field  of  ordinary  Patronage,  and  especially 
to  that  profession  in  which  incompetence  too  often  involves 
national  disgrace. 

Happily  for  the  prospects  of  argument,  the  controversy, 
though  centred  round  the  higher  Civil  appointments,  has 
chiefly  turned  on  questions  of  principle ;  and  it  is  on  principle, 
on  considerations  higher  than  mere  political  convenience,  that 
true  advocates  of  merit  will  rather  choose  to  rely.  No  other 
issue  is  material :  for  upon  the  practical  problems  of  govern- 
ment, no  less  than  of  law  or  of  engineering,  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  procure  a  professional  opinion  of  the  requisite  bias.  With 
those  arguments  which  postulate  the  existence  of  a  corrupt 
system  we  have  no  concern.  The  present  discussion  is  on  a 
prior  question,  whether  this  system  should  be  tolerated  at  all ; 
and  if  the  theoretical  superiority  of  Promotion  by  Merit  be  once 
clearly  established,  the  principal  obstacle  to  its  practical  intro- 
duction will  have  been  removed. 

Fortified  with  the  recommendation  of  a  "  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  Public  Ofiices,"  and  a  subsequent  Order  in  Council, 
twice  affirmed  by  Eesolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  patro- 
nized (verbally  at  least)  by  two  successive  governments,  and 
backed  by  an  aipple  parade  of  authority  and  experience,  com- 
petition, as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  Civil  Service  at 
least,  might  seem  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
In  fact,  however,  these  repeated  confirmations,  like  the  recurring 
enactments  in  our  early  Statute  book,  do  but  attest  the  frequent 
breaches  of  the  rule  which  they  affect  to  establish.  Even  this 
partial  anticipation  of  Promotion  by  Merit  is  at  this  moment  in 
a  very  critical  stage — a  stage,  however,  peculiarly  favourable  for 
its  discussion  on  its  real  merits.     It  lies,  as  it  were,  becalmed 
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between  two  seas,  the  original  difficulty  of  forcing  it  upon  public 
notice,  and  the  final  difficulty  of  procuring  its  general  adoption. 
Its  less  sincere  friends  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  its  abstract 
recognition;  its  enemies,  wiser  in  their  generation,  men  who 
have  been  under  a  hotter  fire,  and  know  how  small  a  proportion 
of  shots  penetrate  the  earthworks  of  passive  indifference,  calmly 
await  the  issue.  Their  motto  is  "fortes  pejoraque  passi,"  and 
they  shake  their  heads  at  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  seek  to 
crush  by  discussion  what  should  be  left  to  the  slow  but  sure 
operation  of  the  vis  inerticB  and  public  indifference.  They  desire 
state-craft  to  remain  as  Lord  Bacon  would  have  left  it :  "  Con- 
cerning Government,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  retired, 
in  both  these  respects  in  which  things  are  deemed  secret ;  for 
some  things  are  secret,  because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and  some 
becaiise  they  are  not  Jit  to  utter."  ^ 

There  are  plain  indications  that  the  last  strongholds  of 
Patronage  will  not  be  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  The  ani- 
mus which  dictated  Lord  EUenborough's  premature  declamations 
of  July  19th  and  July  29th,  sleeps  lightly  if  it  sleeps  at  all,  and 
will  certainly  blaze  forth  again,  when  the  conflict  is  found  to  be 
mortal ;  many  view  with  alarm  a  principle  against  which  the  son 
of  the  great  Eeform  Minister  has  solemnly  protested;^  and 
literary  cowardice  already  throws  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
press  on  that  side  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of 
"doctrinaire"  prepossessions,  and  which,  if  beaten,  knows  far 
better  how  to  retreat  with  grace  and  honour. 

But  the  sufiicient  reason  for  the  doubtful  success  of  Pro- 
motion by  Merit  as  a  political  doctrine,  is  the  excessive  ,caution 
and  reserve  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  stated.  Blue  books 
and  Parliamentary  speeches,  the  medium  through  which  such 
questions  usually  reach  the  pubUc,  breathe  a  tone  of  reticence, 
and  circuitous  insinuation,  well  calculated  no  doubt  to  recom- 
mend a  subject  to  official  experience,  but  little  adapted  to  the 
popular  taste.  The  greater  prominence  given  to  secondary  than 
to  primary  reasons,  the  timid  suggestion  of  obvious  inferences, 

'  Advancement  of  Leai'ning.     Wisdom  of  Government. 

'  Lord  Grey's   Essay  on  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  oh.  vi.     "On  the  Exercise 
of  Patronage  under  a  Parliamentary  Government." 
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and  this  not  in  the  terms  of  common  life  but  in  their  Parlia- 
mentary equivalents,  the  studied  abstinence  from  all  topics 
beyond  the  narrowest  scope  of  the  prescribed  inquiry,  the 
exclusion  of  the  bare  idea  of  organic  change — all  this  is  far  from 
palatable  to  those  who  have  no  other  interest  than  to  be  well 
served  by  their  executive  oificers,  and  who  more  than  half  sus- 
pect that  the  "  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Hayter  "  Ms  a  diffi- 
culty not  of  providing  adequately  for  the  public  service,  but  of 
making  it  adequately  subservient  to  the  (so  called)  Liberal 
ministry.  Even  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  their  recent 
Eeport  are  compelled  to  veil  and  muffle  the  force  of  their  sug- 
gestions, toning  down  as  it  were  their  own  convictions  to  the 
precise  degree  of  jejunity  and  flatness  which  constitutes  the 
family  likeness  of  official  documents.  The  same  convention- 
alities have,  with  some  exceptions,**  been  kept  up  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  valuable  repertory  of 
opinions  in  the  "  PajDers  relating  to  the  Eeorganization  of  the 
Civil  Service,"  it  is  an  idle  parade  of  premisses  undeveloped  into 
conclusions.  It  is  singular  too  that  these  veteran  officials,  while 
they  readily  launch  out  into  general  theories  on  education, 
respecting  which  their  experience  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
limited,  are  far  more  taciturn  and  meagre  in  their  suggestions  on 
those  practical  topics  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives. 
Nor  are  their  views,  such  as  they  are,  recommended  by  any 
tolerable  approach  to  unanimity.  On  the  contrary,  it  wiU 
appear,  from  a  few  random  instances,  that  they  constitute  a 
notable  example  of  the  difficulties  under  which  special  experience 
labours  when  it  is  invited  to  improve  and  refine  upon  the  results 
of  the  common  experience  and  reason  of  mankind. 

The  substitution  of  competition  for  patronage,  according  to 
Sir  Thomas  Redington,  an  enemy  of  the  competitive  system, 
"  would  relieve  Members  of  Parliament  and  official  men  from  a 
most  disagi'eeable  portion  of  their  labours."  ^    Very  different  is 

'  See  two  letters  from  Mr.  Maclean  to  Mr.  Maitland  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
3rd  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  pp.  1.51-153. 

'  See  Sir  J.  Graham's  Speech  on  this  subject,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  July 
31st,  1858. 

'  Papers  relating  to  the  Reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service,  p.  231.  See  too 
the  reply  of  Lient.-Col.  Larcom,  ib.  p.  59. 
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the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Stephen,  who  declares  that  he  "  never 
yet  served  under  any  Secretary  of  State  who  did  not,  at  least, 
appear  to  attach  a  very  high  interest  indeed  to  the  power  of 
giving  such  places  to  his  dependants  and  friends."^  This  less 
romantic  view,  more  germane  to  frail  human  nature,  is  strongly 
adopted  by  most  of  the  other  objectors,^  and  assumes  in  Lord 
Grey's  pamphlet  the  proportions  of  a  constitutional  obstacle.* 
Again,  on  the  "  moral  tone  "  of  the  present  Civil  Service,  so 
confidently  extolled  by  most  of  its  supporters.  Sir  E.  Bromley, 
an  ofiScer  of  no  mean  authority,  has  arrived  at  totally  opposite 
results.  He  says,  "  The  existing  defect  of  the  Civil  Service  is, 
in  my  opinion,  its  want  of  that  high  moral  tone  which  is  so  essen- 
tial in  conducting  the  common  affairs  of  life."*  Another  question 
peculiarly  within  the  sphere  of  official  experience  is  that  of  the 
division  of  labour  between  intellectual  and  mechanical  work. 
But  though  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  on  this 
subject  are  supported  by  Mr.  Booth,^  and  characterized  by  Mr. 
Murdoch®  as  "the  first  and  most  important  step  towards  a 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service,"  they  are  condemned  by  Sir  A.  Y. 
Spearman  ^  as  "  injurious  as  well  as  unjust."  Even  the  actual 
inducements  held  out  by  the  Civil  Service,  as  compared  with 
other  professions,  are  very  differently  estimated  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  good  judges  of  its  attractions.  One  gentleman  ^  who 
tells  us  it  has  been  his  "  great  good  fortune  to  be  the  friend  of 
several "  of  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  in  the  country, 
ridicules  the  notion  that  men  with  such  abilities  would  be 
"  insane  enough  to  take  them  to  such  a  market."  Such  too 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Y.  Spearman  and  Messrs. 
Booth,  Merivale,  and  Addington.^  But  it  is  not  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  motives  of 
young  men  entering  life,  nor  of  Sir  John  Lefevre,  or  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,^"  the  latter  of  whom  candidly  points  out  the  fallacy  of 

'  Papers,  etc.,  p.  79. 

'  See  for  instance  the  remarks  of  Sir  A.  Y.  Spearman,  Papers,  etc.,  p.  401. 

•  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  179.  '  Papers,  etc.,  p.  52. 

»  Papers,  etc.,  p.  129.  •  Papers,  etc.,  p.  299. 

'  Papers,  etc..  pp.  399,  400. 

•  Mr.  Waddington.     See  his  remarks,  Papers,  etc.,  p.  385. 

•  See  Papers,  etc.,  pp.  319,  397,  398,  134,  316,  350. 
"  See  Papers,  etc.,  pp.  120,  121. 
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this  objection  to  a  scheme  of  which  he  is  in  some  other  respects 
the  opponent. 

When  the  masters  of  the  craft  are  so  little  agreed  on  the 
least  intricate  and  most  practical  questions,  it  is  weU  that  the 
subject  should  be  considered  by  those,  who,  with  less  official 
experience,  are  not  insensible  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the 
public  interests,  who  have  less  to  bias  their  judgment,  and, 
above  aU  whose  freedom  of  speech  is  under  no  other  restrictions 
than  are  imposed  by  the  real  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
principle  to  be  established,  and  the  respect  due  to  some  of  its 
adversaries. 

In  the  belief  that  in  this  obvious  but  neglected  rule  of 
Promotion  by  Merit  we  possess  the  means  of  working  to  more 
profitable  results  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  human  energy  now 
wasted  by  a  system  of  monopoly ;  that  public  business  of  all 
kinds  must  be  far  more  efficiently  and  economically  transacted 
by  men  selected  for  their  efficiency  alone  and  furnished  with 
specific  motives  to  honourable  exertion;  that  education  might 
receive  signal  and  most  opportune  assistance  from  the  adoption 
of  the  same  expedient ;  that  the  relations  of  public  men  will  be 
purified  by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  a  questionable  instru- 
ment of  warfare,  and  by  the  consequent  diminution  of  em- 
barrassing importunities ;  and  that  out  of  these  solid  and 
tangible  advantages  will  arise  others,  all  the  more  real  because 
not  founded  on  clamorous  wants  or  passing  impulses,  a  healthier 
action  of  the  whole  body-politic,  an  increased  sympathy  of  the 
people  with  theii-  rulers ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  interfering  with  the  present  system,  pointing  out  the  few 
changes  which  seem  of  essential  moment.  I  shall  then  attempt 
to  meet  the  chief  arguments  hitherto  used  against  these  altera- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  advert  to  some  remoter  political  and 
educational  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  spring  out  of  a 
policy  so  just  and  disinterested. 

I.  It  is  perfectly  undeniable  that  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  our  civil  as  well  as  military  authori|iies  is  seriously 
shaken.  Loud  expressions  of  discontent  were  indeed,  perhaps, 
first  heard  in  the  Crimean  War ;  but  the  expensive  clumsiness 
of  our  administrative  system  had  long  been   a  received  fact. 
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When  Sir  E.  Peel  preferred  the  present  method  of  railway 
management,  with  all  its  grave  disadvantages,  to  any  scheme 
which  would  have  placed  it  in  the  "  torpid  hands  of  Govern- 
ment,"^ when  Lord  Lansdowne  declared  it  to  be  "universally 
admitted,  that  Governments  are  the  worst  of  cultivators,  the 
worst  of  manufacturers,  and  the  worst  of  traders,"^  when  the 
practice  of  exposing  individual  jobs  in  the  public  papers  made 
the  enormity  of  them  more  conspicuous,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Sir  J.  Graham  expressed  their  conviction  that  a  squabble  for 
patronage  had  been  for  half  a  century,  at  least,  the  real  obstacle 
to  the  re-construction  of  our  Indian  Empire,*  no  one  felt  any 
surprise,  still  less  any  indignation,  that  the  English  Government 
should  be  subjected  to  such  imputations.  People  looked  till  very 
recently  on  the  grossest  blundering  and  wastefulness  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course — the  necessary  friction  of  the  machinery — 
and  trusted  that  Parliament  would  prevent  any  great  cata- 
strophe. Parliament  itself  is  not  free  from  blame.  It  too  often 
suffers  the  interests  of  its  leaders  to  prevail  over  those  of  the 
public,  and  enquiries  into  abuses  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  those 
actions,  known  to  lawyers,  in  which  the  real  matters  in  dispute 
are  sacrificed  to  the  costs.  The  House  of  Commons  can  dock 
a  salary,  starve  a  scheme  of  public  improvement,  bully  a 
minister  about  the  delay  of  Government  transports,  or  the 
frauds  of  Government  contractors,  but  against  a  system  it  is  all 
but  powerless.  It  suffered  sums  of  money  to  be  squandered 
under  its  own  eyes  on  unsuccessful  experiments  in  ventilation 
which  would  have  been  grudged  to  the  most  philanthropic 
objects  ;  it  did  not  and  could  not  check  the  waste,  through  mal- 
administration alone,  in  the  late  war  of  capital  which  "  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  execution  of  the  chief  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms,"*  and 
when  it  interfered  it  selected  the  wrong  victim.  In  short,  the 
remedies  which  it  applies  fail  to  effect  their  purpose  ;  and  so  will 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chadwiek.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  136. 
'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cole.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  245. 

•  Report  of  the  Debate  on  the  Govenmient  of  India  Bill. — Times  of  July  31, 
1868. 

'  Leotnre  on  Open  Competitive  Examinations,  by  E.  Chadwiek,  Esq.,  C.B.  p.  4. 
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all  others  which  are  confined  to  placing  reatrictions  on  bad 
administrators,  instead  of  providing  good  ones. 

Aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  bringing  to  the  test  opera- 
tions on  80  yast  a  scale  as  those  of  the  executive  Government, 
some  more  daring  opponents  of  change  affirm  that  in  the  course 
of  recent  investigations  "  no  imputations  were  raised  against 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  establishment,"  ^  and  that  upon  the 
whole  it  "  works  well."  Why  of  course  it  does.  Every  long- 
established  system  "  works  well "  in  tliis  sense.  Administration 
worked  well  when  Sir  E.  Walpole  acted  on  the  principle  that 
every  man  had  his  price;  navigation  worked  well  by  dead- 
reckoning  ;  locomotion  worked  well  when  coaches  were  adver- 
tised to  reach  London  from  Edinburgh,  "  God  willing,"  in  a 
fortnight ;  prison-discipHne  worked  well  before  Howard,  the 
treatment  of  small-pox  before  Jenner,  spinning-wheels  before 
Arkwright.  We  do  not  hope  to  convince  the  apologists  of 
Patronage  that  it  does  not  work  well, — as  well,  that  is  as  other 
"  unproductive  "  methods  of  political  agriculture ;  our  humbler 
aim  is  to  show  that  by  the  adoption  of  certain  simple  and 
obvious  expedients,  it  may  be  made  to  work  better,  and  that 
what  is  now  a  dead-weight  may  become  a  motive  power.  It  is 
sufficient  to  add,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  collected 
in  the  volume  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  admit 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  in  the  year  1854  (to  adopt  Mr. 
Wood's  moderate  expression),  "  the  Civil  Service  was  capable 
of  considerable  improvement."  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
our  purpose ;  for,  notwithstanding  Lord  Grey's  apprehension, 
that  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1857 
"would  probably  cause  the  rest  of  the  departments  to  follow  the 
bad  example  already  set  by  some  of  them,"  ^  the  recent  Eeport 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  shows  that  most  of  our 
public  men  have  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  have  exhibited 
no  rash  eagerness  to  divest  themselves  of  their  patronage  in 
compliance  with  those  Eesolutions. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  their  friends,  the  anxiety 
of  ministers  about  to  make  an  appointment  must  be  pitiable. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Arbnthnot.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  407. 
'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  181,  note. 
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One  would  imagine  that,  armed  with  the  virtue  of  a  Cato,  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  private  connections,  make  a 
conscience,  at  least,  of  acquainting  themselves  with  all  the  most 
promising  youths  within  their  knowledge,  and  smile  with 
patriotic  joy  when  they  "  discover  real  merit  lurking  under  a 
timid  or  an  uncouth  exterior."  ^  But  what  is  the  original  of  this 
picture  ?  Some  young  fellow,  whose  exterior  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  timid  or  uncouth,  is  not  serious  enough  for  the 
Church,  hates  the  drudgery  of  the  Law,  and  is  rather  too  old 
for  the  Army.     His  uncle  mentions  him  with  a  few  words  of 

commendation  to  his  personal  friend  the  Secretary  for  the 

Department.  The  Secretary  intimates  by  a  pleasant  nod  at  an 
evening  party,  or  a  postscript  to  a  note  of  invitation  from  his 
wife,  that  all  is  right,  and  thereupon  relieves  himself  of  the  duty 
of  reading  the  heap  of  applications  from  less  favoured  quarters, 
all  of  which,  however,  have  in  an  official  sense  been  "con- 
sidered." A  few  days  afterwards  the  young  public  servant  passes 
an  examination,  which,  if  no  longer  "  such  as  a  charity  boy 
would  smile  at,"^  would  certainly  not  entitle  him  to  an  A.A. 
degree,  and  loimges  into  his  office  with  prospects  and  aspirations 
to  which  the  French  "glory"  and  the  English  "duty"  are 
equally  wanting.  Probably  he  is  considered  a  very  good  fellow 
by  his  companions,  and  "as  a  matter  of  course  he  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  his  superiors  (for  the  opposite  sentiment  has  hardly  a 
name  in  the  official  vocabulary),  but  few  strangers  go  out  from 
an  interview  with  him  without  reflecting  anew  "with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed."  The  advice  of  Don  Quixote  to 
the  rustic  governor  of  Barataria,  will  supply  no  inappropriate 
moral  for  his  admonition.  "  All  this  I  say,  friend  Sancho,  that 
thou  mayest  not  ascribe  the  favour  done  thee  to  thine  own  merit, 
but  give  thanks,  first  to  heaven,  which  disposeth  things  so 
kindly ;  and  in  the  next  place,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
inherent  grandeur  of  the  profession  of  knight-errantry." 

But  the  visible  failures  of  Patronage  constitute  but  a  small 
and  secondary  part  of  the  motive  for  reform.  It  is  not  because 
it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  beneficial  working  of  Government, 

'  See  the  remarkB  of  Mr.  Waddington.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  393. 
'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  53. 
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but  because  in  so  doing  it  deteriorates  political  morality  and 
blunts  the  energies  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  it,  that  its 
abolition  is  essential.  A  high  sense  of  responsibility  and 
jobbery,  the  idea  of  Patronage  as  a  trust  and  the  idea  of  it  as  a 
right  over  certain  perquisites  and  "  pieces  of  preferment,"  can- 
not co-exist  even  in  the  purest  minds.  Now  few  will  deny  that 
this  latter  idea  prevails  almost  necessarily  in  the  distribution  of 
inferior  offices.  Foreigners  may  well  wonder,  as  they  do,  at  the 
indirectness  of  the  means  by  which  we  compass  the  ends  of 
Government,  when  they  see  that  a  great  constitutional  measure 
like  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  a  position  like  that  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
are  not  above  suspicions  of  jobbery,  a  principle  anarchical  in  its 
very  nature,  and  which  only  fails  to  inspire  disgust  when  it  has 
sunk  deep  into  national  character.  Even  then  it  dares  not 
declare  itself,  and  has  recourse  to  shifts  of  language,  which 
the  nobler  motives  of  party-spirit  or  personal  ambition  would 
disdain. 

Can  those  considerations  which  influence  the  exercise  of 
,  Patronage  when  personal  merit  is  passed  over,  interesting  as 
th^j  may  be  to  the  individual  minister,  be  avowed  before  the 
public  ?     Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  appointments  dispensed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  to 
reward  "  zealous  and  faithful  service,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  wavering  supporters,  and  are  they  not 
doled  out  in  like  manner  by  these  high-minded  representatives 
■i^)  those  of  their  constituents  on  whom  they  can  least  depend  ? 
Is  it  honest  to  speak  of  this  decorous  bribery  as  a  process  of 
selection,   and  to  pretend   that   it  is   superior  to   competitive 
examination  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  "moral  character?" 
Of   course  we  know    that   all  this  is  said  in   a  "  Pickwickian 
sense,"  and  that  politicians  of  all  parties  laugh  heartily  over 
dinner  tables  at  the  notion  that  Mr.  A.  was  appointed,  or  Mr.  B. 
promoted  for  the  reasons  that  passed  muster  so  well  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  still  the  turn  is  served,  and  public  attention  is  soon 
diverted.    We  cannot  afford  to  be  so  good-humoured,  and  as  no 
charge  is  brought  against  individuals,  it  is  allowable  to  speak 
plainly ;  the  more  so  as  the  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  a  competitive  system  has  been"  handled  very  coarsely  on  this 
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ground  by  opponents  who  as  men  of  the  world  know  the  delicacy 
of  the  topic.  The  truth  is,  the  presumption  of  a  special  regard 
to  moral  character  in  Government  appointments  is  nothing  else 
than  a  piece  of  political  hypocrisy,  such  as  no  man  could  pass 
off  in  private  society  with  a  grave  face,  and  which  deceives  no 
one  but  the  public.  If  morality  means  honesty  and  its  cognate 
virtues,  doubtless  these  fortunate  nominees  share  it  with  the 
vast  majority  of  their  countrymen ;  if  it  means  anything  more, 
I  know  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  exists  in  any  remarkable 
degree  in  those  who  owe  their  positions  to  patronage.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find  persons, 
selected  from  the  least  industrious  classes  of  society  for  no  merit 
of  their  own,  no  better,  and  perhaps  no  worse,  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  small  part  of  the 
refuse  of  our  public  schools  finds  its  way  into  the  civil  or  military 
service,  and  hears  with  astonishment  that  it  owes  this  distinction 
to  a  conscientious  scrutiny  of  "  moral  character."  Even  as  to 
good  sense  and  business-Uke  ability,  it  is  really  too  gross  an 
imposture  on  our  memory  to  tell  us  that  men  whom  their  more 
industrious  contemporaries  beat  at  school,  and  respected  ior 
anything  rather  than  their  habits  of  application,  wl'o  were 
draughted  off  before  their  education  was  complete,  or  else  beaten 
again  at  the  University,  and  who  could  not  brace  themselves  up 
to  an  open  profession,  are  conspicuous  among  their  compeers  for 
qualities  peculiarly  the  result  of  mental  discipline. 

By  what  right  is  the  public  defrauded '  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  procured  in  open  market,  and  supplied  with  an 
inferior  article  from  the  private  manufactories  of  certain  of  its 
own  employes  ?  Granted  that  intimate  personal  acquaintance  is 
the  best  of  all  guarantees,  is  it  possible  to  apply  this  test  generally 
or  disinterestedly  ?  Can  nepotism,  however  refined,  elicit  abili- 
ties at  all  equal  to  those  which  fetch  the  highest  price  in  other 
employments,  or  will  men  so  chosen  be  even  encouraged  to 
develop  their  own  slender  capacities  under  a  system  which 
hardly  recognizes  the  most  glaring  disparity  of  quality  between 
services  of  equal  duration  ?  The  proportion  of  the  incompetent 
will  of  course  be  variously  estimated,  and  it  is  easy  to  make 
vague  assertions  implying  that  they  amount  only  to  a  small 
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percentage;  but  Sir  J.  Stephen  speaks  more  definitely  of  the 
department  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  conversant,  and  tells 
us  that  "  the  majority  of  its  members  in  his  time  possessed  only 
in  a  low  degree,  and  some  of  them  in  a  degree  almost  incredibly 
low,  either  the  talents  or  the  habits  of  men  of  business,  or  the 
industry,  the  zeal,  or  the  knowledge  required  for  the  effective 
performance  of  their  appropriate  functions,"  and  he  adds  that 
the  men  who  composed  this  majority  "  were,  without  exception, 
men  who  had  been  appointed  to  gratify  the  political,  and 
domestic,  or  the  personal  feelings  of  their  patrons."^ 

If  therefore  the  charge  preferred  against  the  existing  Civil 
Service  were  no  more  than  this — that  persons  chosen  and  pro- 
moted irrespective  of  merit  are  less  valuable  instruments  than 
might  be  obtained  under  improved  methods,  a  prima  ■facie  case 
has  been  shown.  Experience,  it  is  said,  is  the  one  essential,  and 
this  cannot  be  supplied  by  natural  gifts,  or  even  by  a  more 
stimulating  system.  If  so,  why  are  officials  so  frequently  shifted 
to  other  departments  before  they  have  had  time  to  learn  their 
business  ?  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  higher  ofiices  of  the 
state  are  distributed  by  a  minister  among  his  supporters  with 
litttle  apparent  regard  to  the  previous  experience  of  each ;  and 
such  is  the  unconscious  homage  paid  to  general  ability,  that 
even  the  more  important  posts  of  the  Permanent  Civil  Service 
are  often  entrusted  to  men  whose  reputation  has  been  acquired 
in  open  professions ;  a  practice  which  even  competition  ought 
not  entirely  to  supersede.  It  may  be  argued  that,  in  the  Civil 
Service  at  least,  the  changes  introduced  since  1854  supply  an 
adequate  remedy  for  most  of  these  evils.  It  is  the  less  necessary 
a — ^-loet  this  and  similar  assertions,  because  the  inef&cacy  of 
from  ii^.  Ltninations,"  or  of  pseudo-competitions  between  three, 
the  widest  g^g  selected  candidate,  combining  as  they  do  the 
national  edu(a,iiity  with  that  of  jobbery,  have  been  ably  exposed 
specifically  tcj^Qj.  jg  jj,  possible  to  devise  reasons  for  insisting 
dates  with  ri 

practical  lif(,  _  p  73      g^g  ^jjg  statement  of  Mr.  Cole,  ib.  p.  246. 
smile    at    tbally  Merit  d.  Patronage,  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  the  Third  Report 
'•^nCV  of  SO/'^  *^'"^  Service  Commissioners,  pp.  15-24.     From  page  xvi.  of  this 
Rejx^i .,,  ears  that  more  than  two-lif th  of  the  candidates  nominated  for  com- 

petition were  below  the  standard,  even  of  ordinary  certificates. 
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upon  a  tolerably  high  minimum  standard  of  fitness,  which  will 
not  tell  with  redoubled  force  in  favour  of  selecting  the  fittest 
agents  that  can  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has 
failed  to  suggest  any  principle  except  competition,  that  natm-al 
and  inveterate  foe  of  jobbery,  which  can  cope  successfully  with 
the  evil,  or  open  the  public  service  of  England  to  the  millions  of 
Englishmen.  Without  competition  at  entrance,  Promotion  by 
Merit  would  be  worthless  ;  without  subsequent  competition  of  a 
different  kind  it  would  be  impossible,  for  merit  is  relative ;  but 
within  the  scope  of  competition  there  is  abundant  room  for  modi- 
fications, as  various  as  the  careers  which  invite  emulation,  or 
the  forms  in  which  merit  can  be  displayed.  The  difficulty — and 
it  is  a  real  one — is  so  to  apply  these  principles,  as  to  work  a 
thorough  change  without  an  undue  disruption  of  anything  but 
the  indurated  crust  of  the  existing  system. 

II.   Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  practical 
scheme,  it  is  important  clearly  to  distinguish  "  Promotion  by 
Merit,"  a  principle   of  universal   application,   from  the   more 
limited  method  of  competition,  and  competition  itself  from  the 
various  plans  of  examination  which  occupy  an  undue  amount  of 
public  attention.     No  objections  of  detail  which  can  be  made  to 
these  last  are  valid  against  competition  in  general,  as  a  means 
of  discriminating  between  man  and  man,  still  less  against  the 
duty  of  employing  and  rewarding  the  worthiest.     Competition,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  identified  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  a 
literary  examination,  conducted  entirely  on  paper,  designed  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  certain  given  subjects,  and 
resulting  in  the  accurate  registration  of  attainments  according  to 
a  scale  of  marks.     Such  mechanical  measurement  is  in  fapt-^' 
characteristic  of  examinations  when  they  are  not  compet^^^^^^y 
analogous  to  those  mock-inspections,  which  have  prfiicit  abili- 
in  the  case  of  Army-Clothing.    Selection  by  competce  in  other 
no  great  complications,  nor  indeed  necessarily  anyouraged  to 
at  all.     There  is  competition  for  instance  of  a  very  eem   which 
(however  inapplicable  to  the  Civil  Service)  for  manyy  between 
situations,  though  the  award  is  determined  by  the  Competent 
weight  of  testimonials   instead   of    the   comparativ\to  mg^egf 
papers.    Again,  competition,  even  such  as  is  proposed  for  the 


-1 
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Civil  Service,  does  not  exclude  the  strictest  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  health  and  moral  character.  Insurance  offices  are 
not  content  with  mere  formal  testimonies,  hut  put  very  close  and 
searching  questions  to  the  parties  named  as  referees,  and  it 
would  obviously  be  more  practicable  to  insist  upon  these  more 
delicate  conditions,  where  there  are  no  powerful  patrons  to  be 
conciliated,  and  where  rigorous  justice  is  all  but  enforced  by  the 
rival  interests  of  other  claimants.  But  it  is  highly  undesirable 
to  mix  up  these  considerations  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion, whatever  be  its  nature,  experience  having  proved  the 
diificulty  of  striking  a  balance  between  elements  so  absolutely 
incommensurable.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  or 
kind  of  tests  which  may  be  applied.  We  read  in  Herodotus  of 
a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  who  disposed  of  his  daughter's  hand  by  an 
examination  far  more  encyclopaedic  than  those  inflicted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  nor  are  riding,  military  sur- 
veying, or  practical  seamanship,  less  capable  of  being  thus  esti- 
mated than  historical  or  mathematical  proficiency.  No  excep- 
tion has  in  fact  been  taken  on  this  ground  to  the  examination  of 
officers  to  the  Eoyal  Navy,  or  in  the  Merchant  Service,  pro- 
fessions which  certainly  demand  capacity  of  the  most  practical 
kind. 

What  I  venture  to  propose  in  reference  to  the  Civil  Service 
is,  that  there  should  be  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  Government  ex- 
amination, open  to  every  applicant  below  a  certain  age  (and 
not  only  to  such  as  are  candidates  for  immediate  Government 
employment),  on  production  of  a  written  recommendation  from 
a  clergyman  or  dissenting  minister,  or  from  the  master  of  the 
school  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  It  should  be  adapted 
from  time  to  time,  after  mature  deliberation  by  a  Board,  uniting 
the  widest  educational  experience,  to  the  existing  state  of 
national  education.  The  object  of  this  examination  would  be 
specifically  to  ascertain  the  intellectual  standing  of  the  candi- 
dates with  reference  to  the  qualities  that  are  most  valuable  in 
practical  life.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  examinations  will 
smile  at  the  suspicious  and  dark  surmises  which  disturb  the 
fancy  of  some  nervous  officials  on  this  subject ;  as  if  the  opera- 
tion were  one  of  the  greatest  nicety  and  delicacy,  demanding  a 
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superhuman  incorruptibility  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  and 
hardly  to  be  guarded  against  unfair  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
competitors.  Indeed,  one  of  the  more  eminent  naively  proposes, 
that  "  a  curriculum,  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
examination  the  candidate  would  have  to  undergo,  but  not  con- 
taining the  questions  he  would  have  to  answer,  should  be  given  to 
every  candidate."  ^  Many  years  after  gas  had  been  in  use  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  England,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  some 
one,  that  it  might  be  appUed  to  the  lighting  of  Oxford  Colleges ; 
but  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  recommended  caution, 
and  expressed  their  intention  of  waiting  till  they  should  see  how 

it  succeeded  in College.     Such  was  the  attitude  of  many 

persons  towards  Civil  Service  Competition,  till  a  few  experiments 
were  tried  with  signal  success  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission :  perhaps,  however,  it  may  still  be  reassuring  to  some 
to  learn,  that  from  the  first  no  one  connected  with  education, 
whose  opinion  has  been  published,^  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  spacious  examination- 
rooms,  impartial  examiners,  and  judicious  tests  of  relative 
capacity.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
given  adequate  time  and  examiners  of  adequate  skill,  there  is 
hardly  a  quality  required  in  the  transaction  of  business — 
whether  vigour,  readiness,  address,  judgment,  accuracy,  power 
of  combination,  memory,  invention,  presence  of  mind,  good 
sense,  or  what  may  be  called  intellectual  generalship — that  can- 
not be  weighed  in  an  examination.  I  do  not  say  that  all  this  is 
ordinarily  attempted ;  for  in  practice  the  time  allowed  is  far  too 
short,  and  the  examiners,  even  if  men  of  first-rate  powers,  far 
too  much  over-tasked ;  but  that  it  may  be  done  with  such 
resources  as  Government  can  command,  I  am  fully  persuaded. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  varieties  of  English 
education,  to  give  candidates  the  option  of  certain  selected 
subjects,  such  as  the  two  ancient  languages,  any  two  modern 
languages,    mathematics,    certain    physical    sciences,    history, 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  B.  Hawee.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  366. 

'  See  on  this  snbjeot  Papers,  etc.,  pp.  5,  7,  21,  32,  58, 87,  88 ;  being  the  remarks 
of  Sir  John  Lefevre,  Professor  Thompson,  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Temple,  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Vanghan. 
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mental  and  moral  philosophy.  But  it  is  of  prime  consequence 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  examination  should  be  the  same  for 
all,  and  that  in  this  part  English  composition,  and  a  sound 
acquaintance  with  some  great  English  authors,  should  hold  a 
conspicuous  place.  Whether  one  or  more  of  the  collateral  sub- 
jects should  be  allowed,  is  of  very  secondary  importance.  English 
is  the  language  in  which  Englishmen  think,  and  by  no  other 
standard  can  power  of  thought  be  so  accurately  gauged. 

The  results  of  this  primary  examination  should  be  embodied 
in  a  list  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  may  appear  desirable, 
but  not  arranged  in  the  first  instance  in  order  of  merit.  The 
labour  of  assigning  a  distinctive  place  to  each  individual  of  so 
vast  a  body  of  apphcants  might  be  excessive,  and  the  object  of 
giving  a  definite  standing  to  every  aspirant  for  what  in  effect 
would  be  a  public  degree  would  be  better  attained  by  classifica- 
tion than  by  a  minute  discrimination  of  comparative  proficiency. 
But  the  performances  of  those  candidates  who  announce  them- 
selves as  competitors  for  situations  in  the  various  Government 
of&ces  should  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference. 

An  estimate  having  been  made,  as  suggested  by  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  S.  Northcote,^  of  the  probable  number  of 
vacancies  in  each  office,  all  who  have  passed  the  general  ex- 
amination satisfactorily  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  a 
clerkship  in  any  ofiice  they  may  choose.  This  special  exami- 
nation would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
department,  but  it  would  be  very  mischievous  to  demand,  as  a 
preliminary,  knowledge  of  that  kind  which  can  only  be  acquired 
effectually  by  practical  training,  and  which  would  be  nearly  use- 
less to  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  Political  economy  would  be  a 
better  preparation  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  history  and 
languages  of  modern  Europe  for  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  and  Colonial 
history  for  the  Colonial  Office,  than  a  clerk-like  acquaintance 
with  details  and  statistics.  The  final  award  would  in  each  case 
be  determined  by  the  issue  of  the  special  examination  taken 
together  with  the  relative  position  of  the  competitors  in  the 
general  examination,  and  here   the  necessity   might   arise  of 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Organization  of  the  Permanent 
Civil  Service. 
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recognizing  a  distinction  of  merit  between  candidates  originally 
placed  in  the  same  class.  But  the  same  grand  axiom  should 
rule  the  working  of  both,  or  rather  of  all  educational  tests, 
general  and  special,  that  it  is  rather  ability  than  knowledge, 
rather  mastery  than  docility,  rather  judgment  than  textual 
accuracy,  rather  the  resource  which  can  handle  new  materials 
than  the  facility  which  acquaints  itself  with  old  ones,  that  make 
the  true  public  servant,  the  man  who  can  be  trusted  even  beyond 
the  weary  beat  of  routine  without  the  certainty  of  his  failing, 
and  failing  too  by  line  and  rule,  the  man  who  cannot  com- 
placently see  an  army  perish,  because  he  discerns  no  vulnerable 
spot  in  the  joints  of  his  own  official  armour. 

For  this  purpose  I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  both  examinations  should  be  conducted  "viva  voce." 
Many  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  would  be 
overcome,  if  written  answers  were  checked  by  an  oral  interro- 
gation of  sufficient  length.  It  is  by  this  means  that  "  cram  "  is 
most  easily  distinguished  from  sound  and  well-digested  know- 
ledge, and  knowledge  itself  from  that  intellectual  force  and  grasp 
of  mind,  the  very  existence  of  which,  as  independent  of  special 
information,  is  ignored  in  the  common  arguments  against  com- 
petitive examinations.  Indeed  the  confessed  imperfections  of 
this  instrument,  as  a  mere  literary  test,  are  such  as  contribute 
to  its  value  in  disappointing  educational  quackeries  and  eliciting 
the  available  strength  of  the  faculties.  The  longer  the  time 
assigned  to  this  important  diagnosis,  the  less  the  risk  of  its 
being  defeated  by  the  timidity  of  some  candidates  (a  danger 
greatly  over-rated),  and  the  more  it  will  be  assimilated  to  the 
personal  communication  which  private  employers  find  so  valu- 
able a  preliminary  to  engaging  a  subordinate.  In  this  stage  the 
assistance  of  men  experienced  in  the  business  of  pubHc  offices 
will  be  very  serviceable,  and  for  every  reason  this  class  should 
be  properly  represented  on  the  examining  Board.  They  will 
easily  detect  the  overworked  and  anxious  brain,  too  sensitive  for 
the  rubs  and  drudgery  of  official  hfe,  and  will  sometimes  dis- 
cover, even  among  the  most  promising,  men  who  judged  by  a 
more  mechanical  test  must  have  succeeded,  only  to  prove  them- 
selves "  capaces  imperii  nisi  imperassent." 
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But  the  soundest  materials  will  soon  rust  and  tarnish  without 
the  quickening  influence  of  Promotion  by  Merit,  a  principle 
justly  characterized  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  as 
"  necessarily  complementary  to  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination ;  "  ^  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  sentiments 
of  existing  Civil  Servants  on  this  point  are  more  hberal  than 
was  anticipated.^  Some  indeed — and  those  the  very  persons 
who  see  no  difficulty  in  a  discriminative  "  selection  "  among 
youths  personally  unknown  to  their  patrons — are  appalled  by 
the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  Head  of  a  Department  when 
required  to  nominate  for  promotion  one  of  those  who  have  been 
working  under  his  own  superintendence,  or  at  least  under  some 
officer  immediately  responsible  to  himself.  Naval  captains  find 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  smartest  of  their  midshipmen  to 
take  charge  of  a  prize  ;  lawyers  know  which  of  their  pupils  can 
be  entrusted  with  a  case  requiring  skill  and  penetration ;  con- 
tractors are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of 
individual  workmen ;  even  military  commanders  have  been 
known  to  recommend  officers  for  promotion  out  of  the  order  of 
seniority.  Nay  more.  Most  men,  and  especially  young  men, 
engaged  in  any  common  career,  have  a  very  sincere  appreciation 
of  each  other's  talents,  and  would  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of 
"  detur  digniori,"  which  is  respected  even  in  the  games  of 
schoolboys,  with  far  greater  consistency  than  their  more  cap- 
tious superiors. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  favour  accorded  to  "  Promotion  by 
Merit "  is  partly  due  to  an  inadequate  conception  of  its  scope. 
Lord  Grey,  who  in  one  place  states  that  "  none  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  our  Public  Departments,  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  superior  efficiency  of  those  in 
which  merit  has  been  allowed  to  have  its  proper  weight  over 
seniority  in  promotions,"  *  declares  in  another  passage  that  in 
most  of  the  Public  Offices  "  the  rule  that  these  promotions 

'  Third  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Ciyil  Service  Commissioners,"  p.  30.  See  also 
Eeform  of  Parliament,  p.  182. 

'  Compare  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Permanent  Civil  Service,  p.  19,  with  the  opinions  of  Civil  Servants  contained  in 
the  same  volume. 

'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  184. 
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should  be  strictly  governed  by  a  fair  consideration  of  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  several  candidates,  from  seniority  and  merit, 
is  recognized  in  principle;  nor  is  it  often  departed  from  in  practice 
throiigh  undue  favour  or  partiality."  ^  Similar  intimations  might 
easily  be  culled  from  the  observations  of  other  professed  sup- 
porters of  Promotion  by  Merit,  and  suggest  the  ominous  infer- 
ence that,  in  their  view,  the  system  which  is  the  ultimatum  of 
our  hopes  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  under  the  benign 
influence  of  which  we  live.  What  that  system  is,  we  learn, 
among  others,  from  Mr.  Wood.  "  The  prevalent  custom  is  to 
promote  according  to  seniority,  unless  the  unfitness  of  the  senior 
be  glaring,  or  the  vacant  ofiice  of  such  responsibility  as  to 
compel  a  selection."  The  motives  which  dictate  this  course  are 
compendiously  stated  by  Mr.  Wood.  "  The  temptation  to  pro- 
mote by  seniority  is  great.  Seniority  is  matter  of  fact ;  merit 
is  matter  of  opinion,  and  therefore  implies  the  trouble  of 
judging ;  the  responsibility  of  making  a  choice ;  the  risk  of  not 
making  the  best  choice ;  and  the  odium  of  passing  over  persons 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  that  seniority  gives  them 
a  claim  to  preference."  ^  Mr.  Eomilly's  testimony  is  yet  more 
decisive.  "I  have  been  twelve  years  in  a  Government  ofiice, 
and  no  instance  has  occurred  during  that  period  of  any  one  being 
found  undeserving  of  pvomotion."  ^ 

Of  the  many  schemes,  having  for  their  object  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  Promotion  by  Merit  in  the  Civil  Service,  the 
most  tangible  is  that  of  "  Sir  Stafford  Noi-thcote  and  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan."  *  The  principle  of  this  is  to  divide  the  clerks  in 
Government  offices  into  two  great  classes,  the  inferior  to  be 
employed  from  the  first  in  copying  and  other  mechanical  work, 
the  superior  on  occupations  which  together  with  some  experience 
of  details  require  the  exercise  of  higher  mental  qualities.^ 
Doubtless  this  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  nor 

'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  161 

=  Papers,  etc.,  p.  305.  »  Papers,  etc.,  p.  278. 

*  Memorandum  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  on  the  Division  of 
Labour  in  Public  Offices,  between  Intellectual  and  Mechanical  Work,  appended  to 
the  Papers  relating  to  the  Reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service. 

'  See  too  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lingen,  Papers,  etc.,  p.  105,  of  Major  Graham, 
ib.  p.  107,  of  Mr.  Booth,  ib.  p.  128,  and  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  ib.  p.  299. 
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could  such  a  distinction  be  felt  as  invidious,  if,  as  Sir  C.  Tre- 
velyan  proposes,  candidates  themselves  should  elect  between  the 
two  entrances  to  public  employment,  and  if  the  subjects  of 
examination  should  also  be  different.  But  this  bisection  of 
offices  and  duties,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
adoption  of  Promotion  by  Merit  within  each  class,  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  scarcely  gives  sufficient  weight  to  that 
undefinable  trustworthiness,  the  joint  result  of  abihty  and  expe- 
rience, which  is  best  developed  by  the  habit  of  dealing  indis- 
criminately with  every  species  of  business  that  finds  its  way  into 
a  Department.  What  seems  a  preferable  means  of  securing  a 
genuine  Promotion  by  Merit,  of  that  kind  which  is  rudely  but 
happily  exjjressed  in  the  cry  for  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,"  is  to  permit  all  public  servants  (unless  incapacitated  by 
misconduct  or  incompetence),  to  rise  by  a  slow  rotation,  repre- 
sented by  a  very  gradual  increase  of  salary,  reserving  as  staff- 
appointments  all  those  positions  for  which  more  than  average 
qualifications  ai"e  demanded.  By  this  method,  which  has  the 
further  recommendation  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
reform  of  the  army,  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  employes 
would  keep  pace  with  the  slow  growth  of  their  experience,  and 
would  be  subject  to  no  arbitrary  discretion,  while  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction  and  larger  emoluments  would  be  attached 
to  duties  of  a  higher  order.  Meanwhile,  a  real  responsibility 
would  be  thrown  on  the  working  heads  of  departments  for  every 
bond  fide  promotion,  a  responsibility  which  once  placed  on  this 
footing  would  be  held  in  check,  not  only  by  pubUcity  and  the 
fear  of  exposure,  but  still  more  by  the  sense  of  justice  among 
the  fellows  of  the  nominee.  Probably  general  efficiency  tested 
by  experience  would  oftener  constitute  the  ground  of  preference 
than  marked  aptitude  for  the  vacant  post ;  for  varieties  of  talent 
are  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  and  great  eminence  is  generally  the 
result  of  great  general  capacity  directed  by  circumstances  into  a 
particular  channel. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  nothing  very  new  or 
striking  in  the  suggestion  of  such  a  combination  of  competitive 
examination  and  Promotion  by  Merit.  The  latter  part,  it  may 
be  said,  is  not  unhke  what  has  already  been  attempted  in  a  few 
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ofl&ces ;  while,  as  a  whole,  it  may  appear  to  some  a  pedantic 
scheme  for  giving  strength  and  organization  to  a  Service,  which,  so 
long  as  it  does  its  work  tolerably,  it  is  more  politic  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  for  the  time  being.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  proposed  system  would  effectually 
throw  open  the  Public  Service,  the  object  to  which  all  others  are 
subservient ;  nor  could  any  merely  departmental  reforms  satisfy 
the  public  that  the  immemorial  claims  of  patronage  and  seniority 
are  to  be  finally  renounced.  It  is  but  one  practical  illustration 
of  a  principle,  which  would  remain  to  be  matured  and  extended 
indefinitely.  But  the  immediate  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it 
are  nevertheless  palpable.  It  would  extinguish  the  chief  sources 
of  jobbery,  and  reduce  governments  to  rely  for  support  on  moral 
sympathy  instead  of  political  almsgiving.  Perhaps  no  one 
ministry  could  safely  originate  such  a  step.  But  the  mendicants 
who  would  in  that  case  attach  themselves  to  some  other  patron, 
will  be  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  an  honest  livelihood  when 
all  doors  are  closed  against  them.  It  would  pom*  a  current  of  fresh 
air  through  the  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  avenues 
to  power,  now  only  ventilated  by  occasional  lateral  openings.  It 
would  substitute  for  those  who  enter  the  service  of  their  country 
with  the  listlessness  of  an  assured  social  position,  and  often  of 
a  comfortable  berth  to  fall  back  upon,  men  to  whom  the  efiicient 
discharge  of  their  duties  would  be  success  in  life,  and  who,  owing 
their  appointments  to  merit  only,  would  hold  them,  not  as  a 
virtual  freehold,  but  by  the  defeasible  tenure  of  "  good  be- 
haviour." Believed  from  much  mechanical  drudgery,  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  various  capacities  of  individuals, 
the  higher  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  would  no  longer  be  pro- 
verbial for  the  waste  of  power,^  and  would  contain  moreover  a 
reserve  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Government, 
the  want  of  which  is  now  severely  felt.^  In  a  word,  the  whole 
machinery  of  Government  could  not  fail  to  play  more  freely 
when  the  constant  attrition  of  influences,  foreign  alike  to  the 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  B.  Bromley.  Papers,  etc.,  p.  53,  and  of  Mr.  Romilly, 
ib.  pp.  264  and  292. 

'  See  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Memorandum  on  the  Division  of  Labour  in  Public 
Offices  between  Intellectual  and  Mechanical  Work. 
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true  interests  of  the  governing  and  of   the   governed   classes, 
should  have  been  finally  removed. 

III.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  argument  for  patronage  has 
taken  an  aggressive  rather  than  a  defensive  form.  Experienced 
strategists  when  conscious  of  a  vreak  situation,  throw  out  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers,  but  as  soon  as  these  are  driven  in,  the  enemy's 
position  is  easily  carried.  We  may  spare  ourselves  the  encounter 
with  such  arguments  as  have  done  duty  before  against  every 
salutary  change,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  be 
used  on  such  occasions;  just  as  ushers  and  black  rods  are  known 
to  be  ia  attendance  at  court-ceremonials,  without  any  special 
mention  of  their  presence.  Omitting  these,  the  current  ob- 
jections may  be  classified  as  educational,  official,  or  political. 

Of  the  educational  class  of  objections  the  characteristic  is, 
that  they  are  not  put  forward  by  persons  practically  conversant 
with  education.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  doubts 
respecting  the  practicability  of  examinations  were  ever  seriously 
entertained.  But  there  is  another  dtfificulty  which,  to  judge  by 
the  confidence  with  which  it  is  paraded,  is  beUeved  to  be  of  a 
most  formidable  complexion,  namely,  that  examinations  fail  to 
test  many  qualities  which  are  valuable  in  the  public  service. 
"  This,"  it  has  been  aptly  observed,  "  though  true  as  a  fact,  is 
simply  impudent  as  an  objection;  because  it  quietly  implies 
that  the  plan  of  patronage  has  an  advantage  in  this  respect."^ 
But  the  argument  is  ia  reality  more  absurd  than  it  is  here  re- 
presented. For  the  favourable  constructions  of  friends  and 
relatives  are  but  a  flimsy  safeguard  compared  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  disinterested  parties  to  whom  reference  might  other- 
wise be  made.  And  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  those  who  can 
speak  from  personal  experience,  whether  those  habits  of  mind 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  moral  qualifications  do  not 
make  themselves  felt  in  examinations,  and  that,  not  only  in- 
directly in  the  way  so  ably  explained  by  Lord  Macaulay,^  but 
directly  in  the  tone  of  the  papers.     If  so,  why  cavil  because 

'  Merit  v.  Patronage,  p.  14. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  November,  1854.  See,  too,  the  Speech  of  Sir 
J.  Graham,  on  July  30,  1858. 
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some  points  of  character  are  beyond  human  scrutiny,  and  possibly 
at  the  time  of  examination  actually  undeveloped  ?  If  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  respecting  the  temper  of  a  servant,  is  that  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  ascertain  whether  he  has  the  head  for 
the  place  which  he  undertakes  ?  Do  not  the  biographies  of  suc- 
cessful generals  perpetually  astonish  us  with  the  amount  of 
theoretical  study  accomplished  by  them  early  in  life,  and  suggest 
the  reflection,  that  in  this  consisted  more  of  their  strength  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine?  Have  not  some  of  our  best  Indian 
officers  been  authors  before  they  were  warriors?  "As  if,"  (to 
quote  Mr.  Carlyle),  "  Thought,  Power  of  Thinking,  were  not,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places  and  situations  of  the  world,  precisely  the 
thing  that  was  wanted.  The  fatal  man,  is  he  not  always  the 
wftthinking,  the  man  who  cannot  think  or  see ;  but  only  grope 
and  hallucinate,  and  missee  the  natm-e  of  the  thing  he  works 
with  ?  .  .  He  is  the  fatal  man ;  unutterably  fatal,  put  in  the 
high  places  of  men."  ^ 

But  we  are  not  left  to  a  priori  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
Testimony  has  been  borne  in  Parliament,  and  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence, 
to  the  practical  success  of  the  competitive  system  in  India ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  that  of  the  limited  com- 
petitions which  occasionally  take  place  in  the  Home  Civil  Service, 
"the  result  has  been  liiost  satisfactory."^ 

A  more  genuine  instinct  inspires  the  fear  openly  expressed 
by  some,  that  the  gentlemanlike  character  of  the  service  will 
suffer  from  the  introduction  of  an  educational  standard.  Times 
are  changed  since  Jack  Cade  made  education  the  test  of  gentility, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  could  perhaps  tell  a  story 
which  would  have  led  him  to  change  his  opinion.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Booth  argues  on  the  very  opposite  presumption,  which  he 
strives  to  place  on  a  moral  basis.  "  The  tendency  of  your 
system  gradually  to  fill  the  Public  Offices  with  the  lower  class  of 
men,  I  consider  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  it.  The  lower 
you  descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  less  is  the  probability  that 
the  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  will  possess  those  moral  quali- 

'  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  p.  302. 

'  See  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wood,  Papers,  etc.,  p.  306,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  p.  14. 
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fications  which  I  have  already  insisted  on  as  being  more  im- 
portant than  the  intellectual  ones  in  the  practical  business  of 
official  Ufe."  ^  Similar  opinions  are  expressed  by  several  other 
public  servants.  *  Here  is  an  issue  which  will  probably  be 
determined  differently  by  the  special  experience  of  each,  and 
according  as  he  has  more  of  the  Cavalier  or  of  the  Eoundhead 
in  his  composition.  I  shall  not  shrink  from  accepting  it,  and 
stating  my  conviction  that  the  qualities  referred  to  will  more 
frequently  be  found  in  the  classes  below  the  highest,  the  classes 
of  which  Cromwell's  armies  were  composed,  and  that  those  who 
have  from  childhood  witnessed  in*  their  parents  the  sterUng  and 
homely  virtues  so  characteristic  of  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional ranks,  are  better  prepared  than  their  social  superiors 
for  labouring  in  what  the  enemies  of  competition  take  care  to 
assure  us  is  "an  obscurity  as  profound  as  it  is  unavoidable."* 
Nor  will  it,  I  believe,  be  found  that  this  vulgar  jealousy  is 
strongest  among  the  historical  names  of  our  aristocracy,  but 
rather  in  those  who  ignobly  prefer  the  coronet  which  they  wear 
to  the  merit  by  which  it  was  won,  "  damn  with  faint  praise  " 
him  who  is  struggling  up  the  ascent  which  it  is  their  own  or 
their  ancestor's  best  credit  to  have  surmounted, 

"  View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  envious  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  which  caused  themselves  to  rise." 

A  greater  general  than  the  partisans  of  the  Army  Purchase 
System,  a  greater  statesman  than  those  who  record  their  pro- 
test against  admitting  all  classes  of  Englishmen  to  the  service  of 
the  state,  thus  instructed  his  recruiting  officers: — "I  beseech 
you  be  careful  what  captains  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be 
mounted ;  a  few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  you 
choose  godly  honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men 
wiU  foUow  them,  and  they  wiU  be  careful  to  mount  such.  I  had 
rather  have  a  plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what  he 
fights  for,  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentle- 
man and  is  nothing  else.     But  I  honour  a  gentleman  that  is  so 

'  Papers,  etc.,  p.  133.     See,  too,  p.  131. 

'  For  instance,  Sir  T.  Eedington,  and  Mr.  Romilly  ;  Papers,  etc .,  pp.  230,  291. 

•  Sir  J.  Stephen.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  75. 
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indeed."  ^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  army  so 
organized,  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman" 
was  more  common,  or  more  loosely  constructed,  than  in  our 
own. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  EUenborough  pretends,  that  a  test,  of 
which  it  is  the  stock  reproach  that  it  is  merely  intellectual,  will 
exclude  from  appointments  "  all  that  great  class  of  persons 
having  a  mediocrity  of  fortune,  but  of  the  highest  and  most  cul- 
tivated intellect."^  Against  "cram"  he  presumes  that  examiners 
are  defenceless,  and  superior  facilities  for  purchasing  "  cram  " 
are  possessed  by  "the  class  which  lives  by  buying  and  selling." 
Doubtless  therefore  we  shall  find  that  successful  competitors  in 
examinations  belong  to  the  wealthiest  order  of  society,  that 
Oxford  first  class  men  are  the  sons  of  men  who  negotiate  Govern- 
ment loans,  and  a  Cambridge  senior  wrangler  the  Eothschild  of 
his  year.  Perhaps  a  more  preposterous  notion  never  entered  the 
head  of  a  nobleman,  a  member  too  of  a  party  which  maintains 
a  high  property  qualification  avowedly  as  a  security  for  inde- 
pendence and  virtue.  Indeed,  it  is  paying  patronage  an  unde- 
served compliment  to  treat  it  as  if  it  represented  the  claims  of 
birth  rather  than  of  fortune.  Wealth  holds  the  key  of  aristo- 
cratical  favours,  and  is  the  successful  candidate  for  prizes  more 
precious  than  lucrative  sinecures,  prizes  for  which  personal 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  might  compete  in  vain.  It  is  not 
to  the  parvenu  but  to  the  poor  man,  not  to  those  who  "  buy  and 
sell,"  but  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  buy  and  sell  patronage, 
that  the  door  of  advancement  is  ordinarily  closed. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  "  character."  The  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jowett,^  that  in  "  more  than  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  men  of  attainments  are  also  men  of  character,"  is 
confirmed  in  a  marked  manner  by  men  of  the  highest  educational 
standing,  by  Professor  Thompson,*  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,^ 
Dr.  Graves,^  Mr.  Temple,'  and  the  Bishops  of  London^  and 

'  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  224  (3rd  ed.). 

'  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  reported  in  the  Times,  Friday,  July  30, 1858. 
The  same  argument  has  been  used  with  more  reserve  by  Mr.  M.  Milnes. 
'  Letter,  appended  to  Papers,  etc. 

*  Papers,  etc.,  p.  9.  '  lb.  p.  13.  «  lb.  p.  28. 

'  lb.  p.  32.  lb.  p.  44. 
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Calcutta.^  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  adds,  "  Certainly  my 
own  experience  as  Tutor  of  Trinity  did  not  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  aristocracy  enjoys  any  monopoly  of  right  feeling 
and  delicate  moral  perception."  Sir  E.  Bromley  goes  further. 
" The  improvement,"  he  says,  "in  the  education  of  public  em- 
ployes will,  I  firmly  believe,  introduce  a  more  gentlemanly  and 
independent  class  of  men  in  all  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment." And  two  observers  so  acute,  yet  so  dissimilar,  as  Dr. 
Vaughan  ^  and  Mr.  Mill,*  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  youth  of 
the  higher  classes  know  well  how  to  exert  themselves  when  put 
on  their  mettle,  and  will  amply  hold  their  own  in  the  proposed 
contest. 

This  dread  of  intellect  in  any  but  one  class,  this  restless, 
impatience  of  independent  thought  and  action,  is  nothing  but  a 
huge  anachronism.  When  the  despot  Gelon  made  up  his  mind 
"that  the  Demos  was  a  most  unpleasant  associate,"*  his  in- 
terests and  theirs  were  at  least  distinct.  When  Philip  de 
Comines  sneered  at  the  burghers  of  Ghent  as  "  brutes  and 
townsmen,"  and  chuckled  over  the  superior  finesse  through 
which  his  master  took  advantage  of  them,^  he  expressed  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  a  feudal  courtier.  But  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  declares,  that  "  he  had  at  all  times  feared  the  introduc- 
tion of  competitive  examination  as  the  most  dangerous  and 
democratic  of  all  modern  innovations,"  and  that  "its  practical 
tendency  was  to  substitute  persons  of  inferior  education  and 
position  for  the  men  who  had  hitherto  led  our  armies  to  victory 
and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  state,"®  he  forgets  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  and  raises  a  battle-cry  which  no  longer  excites 
the  evil  passions  to  which  it  appeals. 

So  high  is  Lord  Grey's  estimate  of  the  allurements  of  the 
Civil  Service,  that  he  fears  lest  the  health  of  our  youth  should 
be  affected  by  over  training,  and  government  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  exhausted  and  spiritless  bookworms,''  (as  if  exces- 
sive study  were  the  most  active  bane  of  youthful  constitutions). 
Yet  he,  and  most  of  those  who  espouse  the  same  side,  dwell  with 

'  Papers,  etc.,  p.  59.  '  lb.  p.  91.  '  lb.  p.  94. 

*  Herod.  VI.  156.  '  Memoirs,  bk.  v.  ch.  xvi. 

•  Speech,  July  29,  1858.  '  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  176. 
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amusing  earnestness  on  the  insignificance  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  attainable  in  this  career,  and  condescend  to  plead 
that  their  system  has  no  place  for  superior  talents.  They  have 
not  learned  in  vain  the  adage  "  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone 
viator,"  but  miser-like,  after  pitifully  disparaging  the  value  of 
their  hoards,  cannot  refrain,  even  before  the  highwaymen  are 
well  out  of  sight,  from  hugging  and  gloating  over  them.  When 
the  object  is  to  deter  able  men  from  entering  the  public  service, 
its  prizes  are  described  as  beneath  their  notice ;  when  the 
praises  of  the  existing  staff  are  to  be  sounded,  it  is  affirmed  to 
have  included  in  its  ranks  a  full  share  of  cleverness  and  energy.^ 
The  only  way  of  determining  what  class  of  men  it  can  attract  is 
to  throw  it  open.  If  the  work  be  so  mechanical,  and  the  salary 
so  low,  as  to  disgust  the  promising  and  ambitious,  they  will 
soon  discover  it,  and  things  will  return  to  their  original  level. 
But  then,  if  we  are  really  to  treat  Government  employment  as 
the  "  parish-work  "  of  intellectual  pauperism,  why  not  go  further 
and  substitute  for  the  present  gentlemanlike  clerks  a  less  expen- 
sive and  (socially)  inferior  body?  Perhaps,  however,  it  may 
turn  out  that  instruments  of  a  finer  temper  will  prove  equal  to 
the  execution  of  work  which  now  either  falls  entirely  on  the 
Heads  of  Departments  or  is  not  done  at  all. 

A  very  fundamental  objection  of  the  ofiBcial  class  is  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  governing  with  so  heterogeneous  a  body  of 
subalterns.  The  chiefs,  it  is  alleged,  will  cease  to  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  persons  thus  forced  upoh  them,  and  misunder- 
standing and  jealousy  will  spring  up  among  the  juniors.  This 
of  course  supposes,  that  under  the  present  system  Heads  of 
Departments  do  in  fact  appoint  their  own  subordinates,  as  a 
Commander-in-chief  appoints  his  aide-de-camps,  or  as  the  whole 
body  of  American  officials  is  changed  on  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  states  it  con- 
cisely.^ "  The  appointments  of  clerkships  in  the  Government 
Oflices  are  made  in  two  manners ;  where  the  office  is  under  a 
political  head,  the  appointment  is  in  general  made  by  the  Head 
of  the  Department ;  where  it  is  not  under  a  political  head,  the 
appointment  is  in  general  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  acting 

'  Eefonn  of  Parliament,  p.  169.  Papers,  etc.,  p.  112. 
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through  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
numerous  appointments  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Inland 
Eevenue  and  Customs  Departments  are  also  made  in  the  latter 
manner."  And  Lord  Grey,  apologizing  for  the  defective  working 
of  Government  offices,  says  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  "the  head  of  a  public  department  is  compelled  to  carry 
on  its  duties  by  the  aid  of  men  in  the  selection  of  whom  he  has 
generally  had  no  voice,  and  whom  he  cannot  remove  except  for 
some  flagrant  misconduct."  ^  In  other  words,  the  presumed 
intimate  connection  between  chiefs  and  subordinates  is  an 
absolute  nullity,  so  far  as  Permanent  Heads  are  concerned ; 
while  Ministers  work  harmoniously  enough  with  materials 
provided  by  their  political  adversaries,  and  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  by  a  person  who  has  not  even  a  present  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Department.^ 

It  is  hkely,  moreover,  that  the  esprit  de  corps  and  good 
fellowship  of  a  picked  body,  if  this  be  desirable,  will  be  less  than 
that  of  a  "  fortuitous  concurrence "  of  nominees  ?  Without 
insisting  on  the  alleged  instances  of  employes,  who  have  in- 
formed their  superiors  that  they  were  "  not  put  into  the  Service 
by  their  patrons  to  work,"'  will  the  Head  of  a  Department, 
himself  let  us  hope  a  man  of  abilities  suited  to  his  position,  find 
it  easier  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  competition  or  of 
nomination  ?  Besides,  even  if  they  were  as  free  to  select  their 
own  instruments,  as  we  now  see  that  they  are  not,  it  does  not 
follow  that  freedom  of  choice,  so  trustworthy  a  regulator  where 
men  have  only  to  consult  their  own  individual  interests,  is 
equally  efficacious  in  protecting  those  of  the  public.  Producers 
are  not  the  fittest  persons  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  consumers. 
Much  indeed  has  been  said  of  the  "responsibility"  of  public 
men  for  such  appointments,  and  of  the  constraining  force  of 
pubhc  opinion.*  More  patient  observers  regard  this  boasted 
"responsibility"  as  a  pleasant  fiction.  It  operates,  feebly 
perhaps,  but  stiU  in  some  degree,  in  that  higher   exercise  of 

'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  166. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Larcom,  Papers,  etc.,  p.  70. 
'  Sir  R.  Bromley.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  54. 

*  See  especially  Lord  Grey's  remarks.     Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  196. 
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patronage,  on  which  the  eyes  of  men  are  fixed,  Bishoprics, 
Judgeships,  Secretaryships  of  State,  great  mihtary  commands. 
But  what  passes  in  lower  regions  of  Government  is  shrouded 
from  public  observation,  and  if  ever  a  piece  of  negligence  or 
blundering  does  creep  out,  the  generous  sentiment  which  watches 
over  private  character,  and  presumes  everything  in  favour  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  is  turned  to  most  un- 
warrantable account.  If  each  one  of  the  many  thousand 
Government  employes  were  attacked  in  turn,  it  would  be  proved 
in  detail  with  all  the  airs  of  complacent  laudation  of  the  absent, 
that  each  was  a  model  of  self-sacrificing  devotion;  indeed,  the 
aggregate  of  testimonies  would  soon  place  the  public  service  far 
above  the  elite  of  open  careers.  For  a  very  small  skill  in 
Parliamentary  tactics  suffices  to  turn  away  that  portion  of  public 
indignation,  which  depends  on  Parliamentary  exposures,  from 
the  "  illustrious  accused,"  and  to  fix  it  on  the  unknown  accuser. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  Pro- 
motion by  Merit  wUl  create  jealousy.  It  is  not  discriminating 
justice,  but  caprice,^  which  irritates,  nor  should  the  sensibilities 
of  mediocrity  be  the  object  of  our  undivided  solicitude.  What 
stirs  the  ire  of  Hamlet  is 

"  The  insolence  of  o£Bce,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes." 

But  the  sympathies  of  officialism  lie  in  a  different  direction, 
and  are  not  inaptly  embodied  in  the  popular  story  which 
attributes  the  Chinese  insm-rection  to  the  chagrin  of  a  plucked 
candidate. 

One  word  as  to  the  opinion  that  long  and  faithful  service  is 
most  properly  rewarded  by  granting  Government  appointments 
to  sons  and  relatives.  There  is  something  graceful,  and  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  Family  Government,  in  such  a  method  of 
remuneration.  But  misgovernment  and  inefficiency  is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  indulgence  of  this  domestic  sentiment,  and 
if  public  servants  are  at  present  inadequately  rewarded,  a  more 
economical,  though  less  delicate,  remedy  may  be  applied  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  of  salary,  than  by  founding  what,  if  left  to 

'  See  Lord  GJoderich's  speech  at  Leeds,  September  28,  1858. 
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itself,  would  become  a  bureaucracy  of  the  worst  kind — a  bureau- 
cracy of  caste. 

Greater  respect  is  due  to  the  political  objections  which  appear 
to  many,  and  especially  to  Lord  Grey,  insuperable ;  for  these 
objections  rest  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  system  of  ad- 
ministration, and  are  supported  by  great  poUtical  experience. 
They  may  be  resolved  into  two,  That  to  carry  on  Parliamentary 
Government,  such  as  our  own,  without  Patronage,  is  at  once 
unconstitutional  and  impracticable,  and.  That  it  would  strengthen 
to  a  dangerous  extent  the  bureaucratic  element. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  strange  accidents  and 
u-regularities  which  determined  the  growth  of  our  Constitution 
should  be  slow  to  brand  any  salutary  change  as  unconstitutional. 
It  is  the  boast  of  this  unique  system  that  it  is  formed  on  no  pre- 
conceived theory,  but  owes  all  the  abnormal  perfections  of  its 
structure  to  the  exigencies  of  suggessive  ages.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a  reasonable  reform  which  should  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution.  But,  whatever  the 
Constitution  may  be,  the  Civil  Service,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  part  of  it.  From  the  time  when  all  public 
business  was  transacted  by  "  Courts,"  to  the  disputes  respecting 
administration  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  and  from 
thence  to  the  important  changes  introduced  into  the  Depart- 
ments but  thirty  years  ago,  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
has  been  repeatedly  called  in  question  by  Parliament,  and  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  somewhat  arbitrary  restrictions.  It  was  a 
much  greater  violation  of  constitutional  principles  to  exclude  all 
officers  of  the  Crown  from  the  House  of  Commons,  than  to  trans- 
fer the  selection  of  junior  clerks,  not  to  some  antagonistic 
interest  in  the  state,  but  to  an  impartial  Board  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  bound  to  decide  on  merits  alone.  Yet  the 
former  was  not  only  the  object  of  the  two  Place  Bills  of  1692 
and  1G93,  which  all  but  passed  into  law,^  but  actually  found  its 
way  into  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  ^  and  a  modification  of  it, 
obliging  all  persons  accepting  such  office  to  vacate  their  seats,  is 

'  See  Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  on  the  provisions  of  these  two  Bills.      Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  339-342,  and  479. 
'  Hallam'a  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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still  part  of  the  Law  of  England.^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
appointments  such  as  those  contemplated  in  schemes  of  Civil 
Service  Eeform  are  not  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  having 
sprung  up  from  the  greater  complexity  of  administrative  func- 
tions in  very  recent  times.  But  even  if  they  were,  let  us  not 
shrink  from  reforming  them.  There  is  a  way  of  speaking,  as  if 
every  little  eccentricity  in  our  institutions  were  vitally  bound  up 
with  the  national  existence,  as  sacred  as  Magna  Charta,  and  not 
to  be  touched  without  bringing  down  the  Constitution  in  ruins. 
The  native  features  of  English  character  should  indeed  be 
studied  and  respected,  but  to  treat  the  privileges  of  vestries  or 
the  prerogatives  of  the  parish-constable  with  the  like  tenderness, 
were  absurd  in  a  high  degree.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly 
venerable  in  our  existing  Civil  Service.  It  is  no  picturesque 
castle  ivied  over  with  the  associations  of  centm*ies,  but  a  staring  ' 
eighteenth-century  mansion,  to  which  a  little  diversity  of  outHne 
would  be  a  positive  benefit.  Let  us  study  the  growth  of  the 
system  for  instruction  as  to  its  nature  and  relation  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  State.  But  let  us  shun  above  all  the  pedantry 
which  would  conserve  artificially  the  continuity  of  history,  the 
affectation  of  making  a  Providence  of  ourselves,  by  preferring 
conformity  with  an  imaginary  type,  or  an  imaginary  law  of  de- 
velopment, to  the  supply  of  ascertained  wants,  and  the  cure  of 
ascertauied  evils.  Viewed  in  this  light,  a  larger  permanent  con- 
centration of  ability  and  knowledge  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
precisely  the  thing  required  to  give  consistency  and  weight  to 
well-considered  measures  amid  the  confusion  of  shifting  parties. 
When  Patronage  is  said  to  be  essential  to  Government,^  it 
can  only  mean  that  no  ministry  could  hope  to  keep  a  party 
together  on  the  basis  of  moral  confidence,  whUe  their  adversaries 
are  able  to  promise  more  substantial  largesse.  The  remedy  is,  of 
course,  to  place  both  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  as  to  such 
places  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  Civil  Service  Eeform.  But  this 
low  view  of  political  motives  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  old  civil 
servants,  and  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  assertion,  that 

'  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

'  Lord  Grey's  Eeform  of  Parliament,  chapter  on  the  Exercise  of  Patronage 
under  a  Parliamentary  Government. 
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the  present  mode  of  "  selection  "  does  actually  involve  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  comparative  qualifications.  It  is  also  self- 
destructive  as  an  argument.  Because  human  nature  is  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  certain  temptations,  this  is  no  reason  for  multi- 
plying these  temptations  in  a  fearful  proportion  to  those  con- 
siderations of  conscience  and  public  utility,  which  in  the  absence 
of  such  inducements  have  at  least  some  weight.  In  the  stern 
language  of  Mr.  HaUam,  "  men  of  sordid  and  venal  character 
always  rejoice  to  generalize  so  convenient  a  maxim  as  the  non- 
existence of  public  virtue;  "^  and  since  Patronage,  without  eleva- 
tion of  political  character,  fails  more  and  more  to  rally  parties, 
let  it  be  tried  what  lofty  poUtical  aims  can  do  without  Patronage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  we  are  fortunately  obliged 
to  designate  by  a  French  name  as  "  bureaucracy,"  has  of  late 
made  some  strides.  Timid  persons  lament  that  the  boasted  in- 
dependence of  the  Englishman  is  being  daily  curtailed  pari  passu 
with  the  clearing  of  forests  and  the  enclosm-e  of  commons.  It  is 
urged  that  the  income  of  an  honest  yeoman  is  now  assessed  by 
an  inquisitorial  body,  against  whom  he  has  no  available  appeal ; 
that  his  children  are  vaccinated  against  his  will ;  that  his  land 
may  be  arbitrarily  sold  (at  an  immense  profit)  to  a  railway  com- 
pany ;  that  his  property  is  protected,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, by  a  body  of  county  police,  and  his  health  by  a  General 
Board ;  that  when  he  directs  to  his  "  lawyer "  in  town,  he  is 
obliged  to  add  the  letter  of  a  district ;  and  that — worst  of  all — 
there  are  dark  and  distant  rumours  of  compulsory  education. 
And  with  these  sad  misgivings  is  mingled  the  suspicion,  that  it 
is  somehow  intended  to  leave  mediocrity  and  plain  sense  no 
standing-room  in  the  world,  but  to  reduce  it  between  mechanics' 
institutes  and  examiners  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  un- 
warlike  Britons.  "  The  barbarians,  on  the  one  hand,  chase  us 
into  the  sea ;  the  sea,  on  the  other,  throws  us  back  upon  the 
barbarians." 

Now,  passing  over  the  fact  that  clerical  preferment  has 
always  been  chiefly  in  private  hands,  and  that  the  higher  branch 
of  the  legal  profession  is  fast  becoming  an  appanage  of  the 
lower,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  tendency,  denounced  equally 

'  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 
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by  MM.  de  Tocqueville  and  Montalembert,^  to  create  an  inordi- 
nate thirst  for  Government  employment  is  a  real  evil,  and  one 
to  which  a  very  advanced  civilization  is  peculiarly  prone.  But 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  in  England  a  concurrence  of  decen- 
tralizing agencies,  such  as  our  Parliamentary  institutions  them- 
selves, the  freedom  of  our  press,  the  openness  (so  far  as  Govern- 
ment is  concerned)  of  our  professions,  and  the  growing  influence 
of  local  interests  (not  to  speak  of  the  tough  Anglo-Saxon  spirit), 
eminently  calculated  to  neutralize  this  danger.  Those  who 
clamour  for  "A.  the  resident  candidate,"  and  placard  streets 
with  "  Vote  for  neighbour  B.,"  are  not  the  obsequious  tools  of 
imperial  policy.  Secondly,  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas 
attaching  to  the  words  "  centralization  "  and  "  bureaucracy,"  as 
if  the  action  of  a  body  located  in  the  metropolis  must  necessarily  ^ 
be  coercive,  or  as  if  weak  administration  somehow  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  the  country.  The  notion  of  a  restless,  meddling, 
all-directing  central  power,  ever  interfering  by  passports  and 
gens-d'armes,  is  odious ;  yet  the  central  power  may  act  very 
beneficially  in  providing  facilities  for  the  generalization  of  local 
results,  in  giving  encouragement  to  efforts  which  must  otherwise 
be  stifled,  and  in  introducing  that  principle  of  unity  without 
which  local  energies  would  clash  and  work  to  waste.  Enlightened 
men  would,  and  do,  recognize  the  delicacy  of  the  problem,  and 
one  of  the  wisest  promoters  of  the  great  educational  experiment 
carried  out  under  the  Privy  Council  expressly  advocates  an 
appeal  to  the  energies  of  individual  parents.^  For,  lastly,  it  is 
a  profound  error  to  seek  security  in  weakness,  and  to  argue  as  if 
the  importation  of  independent  ability  into  a  system  could  operate 
so  as  to  strengthen  its  mischievous  and  oppressive  tendencies. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  expedient  of  Jesuitical  organization  is 
to  crush  this  very  spirit.  The  proper  antidote  of  "  Bed  Tape," 
which  is  nothing  but  the  stationary  element  systematized,  the 
"precedent-law  "  of  administration,  lies  in  the  ability  of  indivi- 
duals.    Those  judges  whose  capacity  and  reach  of  intellect  is 

'  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  20,  p.  160  j  and  Political  Future  of 
England,  sect,  vi 

^  Mr.  Temple.  See  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  pp.  258-260 ;  compare  also  the 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Lingen,  Papers,  etc.,  pp.  98-105. 
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the  greatest,  are  least  the  slaves  of  the  technical  system  which 
they  administer,  and  the  transfer  of  civil  preferment  to  strong 
hands  would  make  a  Circumlocution  Office  impossible. 

IV.  Very  different  anticipations  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
amount  of  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  establishment  of 
Promotion  by  Merit ;  and  while  some  indulge  in  apprehensions 
of  social  revolution,  others  are  led  to  wonder  that  a  theory  of 
scholastic  aspect,  and  admitted  to  be  completely  applicable 
only  to  the  subordinate  posts  in  certain  departments  of  the 
public  service,  should  be  taken  up  by  such  statesmen  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  J.  Eussell,  and  Sir  J.  Graham,  should 
receive  the  adhesion  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence,^  and  should  be  eulogised 
by  Lord  Stanley  as  destined  to  prove  itself  "  eventually  stronger 
than  all  Governments  and  all  Parliaments,  superior  in  short,  to 
all  the  influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it."  ^ 
Perhaps  it  is  that  the  one  class  look  to  the  immediate  effect  on 
administration,  regarded  as  a  perfectly  isolated  province  of 
public  affairs,  the  other  to  the  more  remote  consequences. 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  radical  disbelief  in  any  real  superiority 
of  man  over  man,  which  indisposes  some  to  place  any  confidence 
in  schemes  which  after  all  can  suggest  no  substitute  for  human 
agency.  I  admit  that  such  opinions  have  too  much  apparent 
foundation,  and  that  if  no  greater  result  could  be  produced  by  a 
change  of  principle  than  by  a  change  of  ministers,  it  would  be 
vain  indeed  to  make  it.  But  I  apprehend  that  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  less  direct 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  "Promotion  by  Merit." 

Does  the  nation  know  its  own  best  men  ?  Presuming  that 
natural  capacity  is  at  least  one  of  the  qualifications  for  govern- 
ing, and  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned  together  with  birth,  wealth, 
and  connections,  is  there  the  slightest  probability  that  under  the 
present  system  any  large  proportion  of  such  capacity  will  come 
to  our  knowledge  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  by  a  happy  neces- 
sity that  score  or  two  of  gentlemen  who  rise  to  eminence  in 
public  life  are  truly  the  choicest  products  of  the  island  ?  Or 
that,  making  every  allowance  for  the  thousand  distracting  influ- 

'  See  the  extract  from  his  letter  in  the  Times  of  July  8,  1858. 
'  Speech  on  the  Goyemmeut  of  India  Bill,  July  30,  1858. 
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ences  of  interest  in  all  its  tyrannical  forms,  constituencies  and 
statesmen  would  not  sometimes  be  glad  to  bring  forward  young 
men  of  real  promise,  if  they  did  but  know  them  ?  Certainly  the 
exaggerated  lamentations  over  departed  greatness  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  intellect  in  modern  Parliaments,  as  well  as  the  extra- 
vagant praises  often  won  by  persons  of  second-rate  calibre,  would 
lead  to  such  a  supposition.  As  it  is,  the  public  and  public  men, 
especially  in  peaceful  times,  have  and  must  have  a  very  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  quantity  of  talent  to  be  found  among  the 
rising  generation.  In  a  country  so  favourable  to  rapid  develop- 
ment as  the  India  of  a  century  ago,  the  genius  of  a  Clive  could 
scarcely  be  hid,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Napoleon  will  not  fail  to  be 
felt  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  But  the  ungenerous  argument 
that  energy  can  triumph  over  any  obstacles,  and  must  ultimately 
make  itself  known,  may  be  pushed  much  too  far  in  less  turbulent 
epochs.  For  ambition  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  for  us  it  is  not  so.  "  If,"  as  Sydney  Smith  tells  us,^  "it  is 
of  great  importance  to  a  country  that  there  should  be  as  many 
understandings  as  possible  actively  employed  within  it  "—a 
result  to  which  Promotion  by  Merit  will  greatly  contribute — it 
must  be  a  wise  policy  to  distinguish  these  from  the  crowd,  and 
to  furnish  the  country  with  a  list  of  able  and  willing  aspirants. 
Lord  Grey  himself  expresses  a  regret  that  transfers  from  per- 
manent to  political  offices  are  not  more  frequent.^  Competition 
would  infallibly  pave  the  way  for  this ;  and  if,  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  testify,  even  unsuccessful  competitors 
are  sometimes  rewarded  with  other  appointments.  Ministers 
might  possibly  be  found  who  would  have  some  regard  to  merit 
thus  ascertained  in  the  choice  of  private  secretaries  or  junior 
Commissioners.  At  all  events  previous  service  in  a  Government 
office  would  cease  to  weigh  against  applicants  for  private  em- 
ployment, while  an  additional  means  of  discrimination  would  be 
introduced,  to  the  want  of  which,  rather  than  to  the  wilful 
neglect  of  superior  claims,  the  predominance  of  interest  over 
merit  in  the  race  of  life  is  generally  due. 

May  we  not  look  further  ?    It  would  be  indeed   a  proud 

'  Essay  on  Female  Education. 

'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  172,  note. 
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testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  competitive  principle,  if  it  shoiild 
be  the  means  of  discovering  from  time  to  time  a  truly  great 
man, — one  of  those  rare  beings  who  lie  buried  imder  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  our  artificial  society,  till  we  have  come  to 
doubt  their  very  existence,  and  to  feel  almost  happier  without 
them.  Genius  has  owed  much  to  individual  discernment ;  much 
also  to  the  anticipation  of  posthumous  justice ;  and  later  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  know  well  how  to  deck  the  sepulchres  of 
those  whom  their  fathers  neglected  or  persecuted.  But  the 
English  nation,  acting  through  its  Government,  that  patron 
whose  power  of  rewarding  is  infinite,  and  whose  rewards  bless 
them  that  give  far  more  than  him  that  receives,  rarely  stoops  to 
bring  forward  abihties  such  as  wiser  kings  delight  to  honour. 
"  The  hour,"  we  are  told,  "  will  bring  the  man."  But  the  hour 
often  comes,  and  finds  the  man  wanting;  the  "fortuna  Populi 
Romani"  brought  them  no  deliverer  from  the  barbarian 
invasions  ;  the  French  monarchy  found  no  champion  when  a  few 
shots  would  have  saved  it  from  destruction.  Junctures  some- 
times occur  in  the  history  of  nations,  which  baffle  the  adroitness 
and  conduct  that  suffice  for  ordinary  transactions.  An  ex- 
perience higher  than  mere  expertness,  a  penetration  beyond  that 
of  a  practised  eye,  a  wisdom  above  shrewdness,  is  urgently 
demanded.  Then  Solon  and  Thales  are  summoned  from  their 
retirement,  and  Archimedes  from  his  studio,  and  Gregory  from 
his  cloister,  and  Cromwell  from  his  grazing-farm,  and  Franklin 
from  his  printing-office ;  and  still  when  the  pass  is  over  men 
talk  on  about  the  sufficiency  of  practical  talents,  and  the  folly  of 
expecting  too  much  from  human  nature,  and  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing state  affairs  to  political  adventurers. — As  if  the  adventuring 
spirit  were  not  directly  caused  by  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  genius,  and  the  gauntlets  which  it  is  made  to  run.  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  reminded  us  in  wise  and  eloquent  words, ^ 
"  that  there  are  two  democracies,  the  one  acknowledging  all 
legitimate  superiorities,  the  other  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  last- 
ing, of  all  that  is  sohd,  of  all  that  resists,  and  of  all  that 
increases  and  improves."  But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
two  aristocracies,  the  one  the  aristocracy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

'  Political  Future  of  England,  sect.  iii. 
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of  Cicero  and  of  Burke,  ever  ready  to  welcome  into  its  ranks  the , 
possessors  of  that  virtue  and  inward  strength  which  constituted 
its  own  title  in  its  first  and  noblest  stage,  the  other  the  narrow 
and  jealous  aristocracy  of  prescriptive  rights  and  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, dreading  the  virtues  of  its  inferiors  rather  than  their 
vices,  and  sacrificing  to  a  blind  hope  of  "finality"  in  vain 
jettisons  of  cargo  more  than  would  have  suSiced  to  render  the 
vessel  seaworthy.  "  The  true  question,"  as  M.  de  Montalembert 
elsewhere  states  it  (since  an  oligarchy  we  must  have),  "  is 
whether  the  governing  oligarchy  is  ephemeral  or  durable,  stupid 
or  intelligent,  oppressive  or  liberal,  and  above  all,  whether  it  is 
accessihle  or  inaccessible  to  the  legitimate  exertions  of  honour,  con- 
science, and  capacity."  ^ 

It  is  common  to  treat  the  principle  of  "  detur  digniori,"  as 
if  it  were  something  quite  new  and  untried.  "  It  is,  at  least," 
urges  Sir  J.  Stephen,  "  a  perfect  novelty.  It  is  a  rule  never 
hitherto  enforced  in  any  commonwealth  except  that  of  Utopia. 
It  does  not  prevail  in  the  legal,  or  medical,  or  sacerdotal,  or 
naval,  or  military,  or  mercantile  professions.  It  is  unknown  to 
the  great  commercial  and  municipal  corporations  among  us."  * 
It  might  be  replied,  that  its  imperfect  recognition  in  these 
various  careers,  most  of  which,  however,  are  competitive  in  their 
very  nature  and  protected  in  some  degree  by  self-interest  against 
corruption  and  favouritism,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  disgrace 
and  failure,  a  fact  of  which  some  of  the  best-managed  Com- 
panies are  beginning  to  be  aware.  But  the  suf&cient  answer  is, 
that  if  it  be  new  in  the  art  of  Government,  the  evils  which  it  is 
designed  to  cure  are  new  also,  and  due  to  the  multiplication  of 
intermediate  offices  (both  civil  and  military)  between  those  which 
our  aristocracy  formerly  claimed  to  fill,  and  those  which  they 
regarded  as  too  menial  for  their  younger  sons.  The  unpardon- 
able offence  of  being  young  has  not,  since  Pitt's  time,  been  con- 
sidered a  very  grave  charge  either  against  persons  or  against 
systems,  but  it  is  here  and  elsewhere  coupled  with  the  prodigious 
statement,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
principle  in  the  Civil  Service  which  would  not  equally  apply  to 
its  extension  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church  and  State — 

'  Political  Future  of  England,  sect.  vi.  '  Papers,  etc.,  p.  77. 
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offices  that  are  usually  filled  (certainly  not  according  to  seniority) 
by  persons  who  have  been  many  years  before  the  public,  and 
that  are  exposed  to  the  searching  criticisms  of  party  adversaries 
and  of  the  Press.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  secxurity  that  can 
be  properly  demanded  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Irish 
"county  surveyors,"  or  Indian  "writers,"  which  would  be 
inapplicable  to  the  choice  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  a  Governor- 
General.  But  very  little  acquaintance  with  history  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  preference  of  secondary  considerations  to  capacity, 
even  in  these  higher  appointments,  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
times  and  institutions  such  as  our  own.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
those  Republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  mediaeval  Italy,  in  which 
executive  magistracies  were  awarded  by  popular  election  ;  it  was 
not  among  the  vices  of  those  monarchies  framed  on  the  model 
of  military  despotism,  in  which  advancement  was  a  desperate 
game,  and  kingdoms  were  bequeathed  "  to  the  ablest,"  nor  of 
those  warlike  ages  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  intellectual  pres- 
tige of  ecclesiastics  placed  them  in  almost  all  positions  of  trust ; 
it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  great  historians  and  philosophers 
of  the  old  world,  who  identified  social  superiority  with  superiority 
of  "  education,"  and  declared  that  to  be  "  the  most  hideous 
form  of  constitution  in  which  the  highest  opulence  is  esteemed 
the  highest  merit; "  ^  it  is  contrary  to  the  protests  of  the  English 
Commons  under  the  Plantagenets  no  less  than  to  the  practice  of 
Charlemagne  and  Cromwell,  Frederick  and  Napoleon; — a  practice 
travestied  even  in  the  corrupt  reign  of  Anne  by  the  profuse 
distribution  of  offices  among  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day. 
He  must  be  a  bold  critic  who  would  ridicule  the  principle  on 
which  the  Grande  Armee  was  consolidated  as  inapplicable  to 
military  organization,  or  justify,  by  appeals  to  experience,  the 
gross  nepotism  of  our  Staff  appointments,  when  we  know  that 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  foreign  country.^ 
It  is  a  remark  of  Bentham,*  that  despatch  could  never  be 

'  "  Neque  uUa  deformior  species  est  ciritatis  qnam  ea  in  qu4  opnlentiBsimi  optizui 
putantar." — Cic.  Eep.  33,  34. 

'  "  In  every  foreign  country  the  entrance  to  the  Staff  School  "  (the  only  avenue 
of  admission  to  the  general  Staff),  "is  gained  by  competition." — Eeport  on  Foreign 
Military  Education,  p.  19. 

'  Dumont's  Bentham,  Principles  du  Code  Penal.     Quatriftme  partie,  ch.  xi. 
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ensured  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  post,  till  it  was  sug- 
gested by  a  Mr.  Palmer  that  mails  and  passengers  should  be 
carried  by  the  same  vehicles.  For  the  one  certain  means  of 
securing  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  pubUc  duties  is  to  bring 
the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the  community  to  bear  upon 
them.  For  want  of  this  vital  stimulant,  which  no  temporary 
fillip  can  supply,  the  condition  of  our  army  and  navy  must 
always  lag  a  little  behind  that  of  services  less  withdrawn  from 
popular  inspection.  It  is  the  "  master's  eye,"  and  not  only  the 
more  active  recognition  of  merit,  that  ensures  the  success  of  our 
commercial  undertakings.  The  public  cannot  thus  superintend 
its  own  affairs,  and  public  men  are  surrounded  with  a  bustle  and 
importunity  very  unlike  the  business-like  atmosphere  which 
favours  the  management  of  private  concerns.  Both  these  evils 
will  be  considerably  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  will  popularize  the  functions  of  government,  while  it 
removes  the  chief  sources  of  temptation  and  distraction.  It 
may  be  added  that  tax-payers,  knowing  well  that  "there  is 
nothing  which  costs  more  than  inefficient  servants,"  ^  will 
scrutinize  less  grudgingly  the  salaries  of  an  administrative  corps 
at  the  same  time  more  efficient  and  less  exclusive. 

It  is  safer  for  the  people  to  distrust  the  good  intentions  than 
the  ability  of  their  riders,  and  few  things  would  tend  more  to 
allay  the  irritation  too  manifestly  felt  among  the  more  dangerous 
orders  of  our  society  towards  what  they  significantly  call  the 
"  governing  classes,"  than  the  adoption  of  "  Promotion  by 
Merit."  If,  as  Lord  Grey  asserts,  exclusion  from  office  is  the 
last  alleged  practical  grievance  that  supports  the  demand  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,^  statesmen  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  less  perilous  vent  for  the  democratic  spirit 
than  one  which  would  open  the  road  of  preferment  only  to  the 
most  educated.  What  Thucydides  calls  "  a  moderate  fusion  of 
the  few  and  the  many,"^  is  best  effected  not  by  compromises 
in  the  nature  of  commercial  arrangements,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  comprehensive  principle.  Mr.  Mill  uses  no  ex- 
aggerated language  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  great  and  salutary 

'  Rev.  F.  Temple.     Papers,  etc.,  p.  35. 
'  Reform  of  Parliament,  p.  127.  '  Time.  Hist.  viii.  97. 
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moral  revolution  descending  into  the  minds  of  almost  the  lowest 
classes,  which  would  follow  the  knowledge  that  Government  (to 
people  in  general  the  most  trusted  exponent  of  the  ways  of  the 
world)  would  henceforth  bestow  its  gifts  according  to  merit,  and 
not  to  favour."^  The  real  fear  is  the  opposite  of  that  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Ellenborough ;  it  is  that  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  ability  of  the  country  niight  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government.^  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
scheme  to  erect  a  Prussian  drill-system  side  by  side  with  an 
English  aristocracy,  nor  to  make  office  less  accessible  to'  in- 
dividuals of  other  than  official  reputation,  nor  even  to  touch  the 
Parliamentary  tenure  of  the  higher  posts.  The  utmost  that  can 
here  be  expected  is  that  incompetence  will  become  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  chiefs  when  the  staff  is  composed  of  eminent 
men ;  and  perhaps  in  time  the  idea  may  grow  up  that  the  best 
title  to  power  is,  not  to  be  bom  to  it,  not  to  stumble  into  it  in 
the  perplexity  of  a  party-crisis,  but  to  deserve  it.  Till  then, 
public  spirit,  once  the  commonest,  must  remain  the  rarest  of 
political  virtues;  for  states  have  outgrown  the  range  of  local 
and  party  sympathies,  and  have  found  no  popular  substitute  for 
the  grand  though  heathenish  motives  of  the  democratic  heroes 
of  antiquity.  Meanwhile  a  constant  accession  of  new  ideas,  a 
periodical  influx  of  fresh  and  eager  recruits,  on  the  principle  of 
Kussian  strategy,  will  speedily  revivify  administration,  and 
make  itself  felt  in  politics.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  will 
indeed  gain  a  large  share  in  government,  but  they  will  gain  it, 
not  as  representing  the  "mercantile  interest,"  or  "Proletariat," 
but  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  sees  no  distinction  of  ■ 
classes,  and  measures  peer  and  peasant  aUke  by  the  eternal  law 
of  personal  worth— a  law  too  subhme  to  pander  to  social 
jealousies. 

V.  The  impulse  which  Promotion  by  Merit  is  capable  of  impart- 
ing to  Education  is  too  obvious  to  need  much  comment.  This 
is  no  place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  popular  enlighten- 
ment is  or  is  not  a  national  blessing,  or  whether  such  external 
encouragements  as  the  opening  of  the  public  service  are  legiti- 

'  Papers,  etc.,  p.  92. 

'  See  De  Tocqneville's  France  before  the  Revolution,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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mate  aids  to  the  spontaneous  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  assume 
that  human  nature  is  ennobled  by  cultivation,  and  that  no 
mauvaise  honte  need  deter  one  gi'eat  branch  of  civilization  from 
accepting  a  helping  hand  from  another.  If  so,  the  virtual 
creation  of  a  new  profession,  the  entrance  to  which  should 
depend  on  merit,  would  assuredly  influence  the  working,  not 
only  of  our  public  schools,  but  of  grammar-schools  throughout 
the  country,  estabhshments,  the  general  inefficiency  of  which  is 
flagrant,  and  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Graves  to  its  true  cause — "  that 
the  influence  of  competition  is  unfelt  by  the  masters."  ^  And  if, 
as  Mr.  Mann  suggests  in  an  able  pamphlet  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,^  appointments  below  the  rank  of  clerkships,  calculated 
at  650  annually,  should  also  be  thrown  open,  every  part  of  the 
great  educational  movement,  from  elementary  schools  to  the 
new  middle-class  examinations,  would  receive  a  practical  sup- 
port, without  which  it  may  long  have  to  struggle  for  existence.* 
Intellectual  industry  is  not  self-supporting,  and  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  regulates  with  considerable  uniformity  both  its 
degree  and  its  du'ection.  The  cultivation  of  Oriental  languages 
among  Indian  officers  is  sustained  by  the  regulation  which 
makes  the  knowledge  of  them  essential  to  certain  Staff  appoint- 
ments; and  for  an  opposite  reason  both  "the  importance  and 
the  education  of  the  senior  department  (at  Sandhurst)  have 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years."  *  Moreover,  competition, 
though  often  laughed  to  scorn  as  an  educational  chimera,  is 
very  far  from  exerting  its  full  influence  even  on  centres  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  hostility  to  superior  merit  exhibited  in  the 
exercise  of  certain  University  patronage  is  as  conspicuous  and 
disastrous  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  Horse-Guards  and  Downing 
Street. 

'  Papers,  etc.,  p.  25. 

'  CiTil  Serrice  Competitions  considered  as  a  means  of  Promoting  Popular 
Education. 

'  It  might  even  be  a  subject  for  consideration,  whether  the  existing  machinery 
of  middle.olass  examinations  might  not  so  far  be  made  avaUablo,  pending  the 
preparation  of  a  more  comprehensive  scheme,  as  to  become  the  avenue  to  a  certain 
number  of  Civil  Service  appointments.  I  believe  that  the  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  already  indebted  for  encouragement  of  this  kind  to  the  present 
Prime  Minister. 

*  Report  on  Foreign  Military  Education,  p.  22. 
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No  mean  service  might  be  rendered  to  Education  by  a 
scheme  which  would  increase  the  inducement,  in  the  case  of 
more  promising  youths  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  to 
prolong  the  scanty  period  now  allotted  to  study.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  protests  against  what  is  called  a  system 
of  artificial  forcing.  Is  there  then  no  "forcing"  on  the  side 
adverse  to  education  ?  Do  the  farm  and  the  factory  offer  no 
temptations  to  the  cupidity  of  parents — themselves,  perhaps, 
uneducated — to  sacrifice  advantages  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
to  the  value  of  which  they  are,  notwithstanding,  fully  ahve  ? 
May  we  not  even  compete  with  these  active  rivals  by  opening  a 
more  honourable,  though  perhaps  less  lucrative,  career  ?  I 
believe  that  in  so  doing  we  should  mitigate  the  most  inveterate 
difficulty  against  which  education  has  to  contend.  The  pro- 
pensity to  money-making  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  that  which 
can  best  protect  itself. 

A  public,  yet  un-Academic,  system  of  examination  might 
also  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  harmonizing,  without  stereo- 
typing, the  elements  of  a  solid  English  education.  It  is  time 
that  the  floating  theories  on  this  subject  should  be  fixed  and 
brought  to  some  practical  issue ;  nor  have  the  Universities, 
which  as  yet  educate  but  a  small  fraction  of  our  society,  shown 
much  capacity  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  in- 
ternecine feuds  between  reUgious  and  secular.  Voluntary  and 
Compulsory,  Denominational  and  Comprehensive,  may  perhaps 
never  be  healed,  but  the  settlement  of  intellectual  differences  is 
not  so  hopeless.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
better  understanding  between  exact  science  and  useful  know- 
ledge, between  that  which  informs  and  that  which  disciplines 
the  mind,  would  be  promoted  by  a  thorough  reconsideration  of 
both  systems  in  relation  to  the  exigencies  of  active  duties. 

VI.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  "Promotion  by  Merit "  in 
its  double  connection  with  good  government  and  popular  educa- 
tion. After  all,  the  real  danger  is,  not  that  the  principle  should 
be  crushed  by  opposition  or  even  blighted  with  ridicule,  but  that 
it  should  be  listlessly  adopted  and  feebly  trifled  away.  These 
are  not  days  in  which  it  is  martyrdom  to  be  "  righteous  over 
much  ;  "  men  of  the  world  have  learnt  to  dismiss  with  a  languid 
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smile  of  incredulity  as  schemes  of  "  world-bettering  "  suggestions 
■which  strike  at  the  root  of  common  vices,  and  have  become 
adepts  in  the  vile  tactics  of  confessing  and  justifying  their  own 
dishonour.  The  true  man  (so  runs  the  new  morality)  is  no 
longer  to  combat  evil,  and  grapple  with  it  to  the  death — this 
were  an  "  unpractical "  course — he  should  rather  accept  it  as 
a  fact  of  human  nature,  and  content  himself  with  studying  as  a 
humble  disciple  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  Besides,  why  disturb 
the  public  peace  about  a  reform,  which  does  not  originate  "  from 
below,"  threatening  us  with  some  disastrous  alternative,  and 
which  has  more  the  look  of  a  bonus  than  of  a  bargain  ?  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  more  intolerable  evils  than  jobbery  have  been 
borne  without  grumbling.  The  last  generation,  the  generation 
which  saw  a  war  first  fomented  by  the  prejudices  of  a  class,  and 
then  starved  by  the  paltriness  of  a  faction,  which  had  watched 
the  same  political  curse  of  personal  and  party  interests,  in 
various  forms,  thwarting  and  almost  paralyzing  the  heroism  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  Wilberforce  and  Eomilly,  Jenner  and 
Stephenson,  might  well  feel  that  the  lash  has  fallen  but  lightly 
on  the  Administrative  Keformers.  Perhaps  it  is  right  that  pro- 
jects of  deep  amelioration  should  be  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
long  and  stubborn  resistance  ;  but  history,  which  hardly  stops 
to  notice  these  petty  revolutions  of  opinion,  never  ceases  to  do 
ample  and  passionless  justice  to  the  memory  of  pubHc  bene- 
factors. 

To  appreciate  justly  the  strength  of  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciple, and  the  true  limits  of  our  own — such  are  the  two  con- 
ditions of  success.  The  most  plausible  error  wliich  underlies  the 
misconceptions,  popular  and  philosophical,  of  "Promotion  by 
Merit  "  is  the  belief  that  the  present  stratification  (so  to  speak) 
of  English  society,  as  it  is  the  result  of  natural  development, 
somehow  represents  a  better  arrangement  for  Government  and 
all  other  national  pm-poses  than  any  artificial  modification  could 
produce.  I  answer,  that  one  great  lesson  of  history  is  the  delu- 
siveness of  such  an  inference,  that  our  present  politico -social 
equilibrium  is  itself  due  to  evolutions  stranger  than  any  which 
apparently  remain  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  where  processes 
are  at  work  which  we  do  not  understand,  a  policy  intended  for 
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quietism  often  becomes  repression.  Repression  is  not  the  less 
repression  when  practised  by  those  who  are  no  terrorists  but 
well-meaning  gentlemen,  perfectly  unconscious  that  there  is  any- 
thing oligarchical  in  reserving  all  the  honourable  appointments 
in  the  public  service,  civil  and  military,  for  youths  of  good  con- 
nections. The  trumpery  jobs  of  our  days  may  seem  a  trifling 
calamity  compared  with  the  open  corruption  that  preceded  them, 
and  even  this  looks  pale  beside  the  dark  and  cruel  selfishness 
that  forms  the  background  of  the  picture.  And  yet  in  their  own 
degenerate  way  they  represent  the  great  political  treason  of 
ancient  times,  the  eternal  rebellion  of  private  self-aggrandise- 
ment, of  individuals,  families,  or  classes,  against  the  public 
good.  That  is  no  light  political  evil  which  permanently  deprives 
the  State  of  the  services  of  her  best  citizens ;  that  is  no  super- 
ficial meanness  of  our  nature  which  has  been  known  to  survive 
the  love  of  life  in  the  martyr's  dungeon,  and  suUied  the  lustre  of 
Bossuet's  dying  fame.  "  Diversissimas  res  pariter  expectant ; 
ignaviae  voluptatem  et  proemia  virtutis."  This  is  the  inveterate 
instinct  of  all  holders  of  power,  elective  no  less  than  hereditary ; 
and  against  this  the  combined  efforts  of  aU  other  men  will 
scarcely  prevail.  Bunyan  was  too  sanguine  when  he  described 
the  giant  Pope  as  "  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that 
he  can  now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth  grinning 
at  pilgrims,  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  nails  because  he 
cannot  come  at  them."  Ancient  impostures  do  not  die  so  easily. 
The  fate  of  Herr  Von  Hinckeldey  in  Prussia,  the  treatment  in 
England  of  those  who  dared  (by  Her  Majesty's  orders)  to  probe 
the  causes  of  the  Crimean  disasters,  may  serve  to  warn  us  that 
the  true  character  of  oligarchy  is  still,  as  ever,  insolent,  unscru- 
pulous, and  implacable.  And  as  it  is  only  the  ceaseless  tide  of 
human  industry  that  saves  society  from  relapse  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  barbarism,  so  but  a  short  relaxation  of  vigilance  would 
restore  the  old  spirit  of  selfish  misrule,  still  rampant  and  tyran- 
nical as  of  yore. 

Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  "  Promotion 
by  Merit "  than  a  misconception  or  exaggeration  of  the  results 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Not  all  the  visionary  expecta- 
tions which  cluster  round  a  true  idea  can  make  good  their  claim 

x. 
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to  be  partakers  of  its  immortality.  To  erect  a  St.  Simonian 
hierarchy  of  talent,  to  preach  a  gospel  of  ambition,  is  no  part  of 
its  mission.  No  manipulation,  however  skilful,  can  add  to  the 
raw  material,  so  sparingly  provided  by  nature,  out  of  which  able 
generals  and  administrators  are  fashioned.  At  a  certain  point 
too,  a  point  happily  within  the  range  of  full  publicity  and  criti- 
cism, merit  ceases  to  be  amenable  to  any  test  except  that  of 
public  opinion ;  for  mixed  considerations  do  and  must  determine 
to  whom  the  nation  will  confide  the  supreme  conduct  of  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  Promotion  by  Merit  is  a  specific  only  for  defects  in 
the  external  working  of  government ;  upon  the  secret  economy 
of  political  life  its  action  is  merely  dynamical  and  corrective.  It 
may  develop  but  it  cannot  create,  it  may  suggest  but  it  cannot 
compel ;  it  may  procure  fair  play  for  the  legitimate  influences  of 
character  and  ability  (which  birth  and  station  never  fail  to  en- 
hance), but  it  will  not  arrest  the  immoral  power  of  riches,  or 
secure  a  discrimination  between  the  spurious  and  genuine  forms 
of  social  ascendancy.  "  La  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens,"  is  not, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  it,^  the  whole  poUtical  truth  ;  enough 
for  us  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  "What  it  can  do,  is  to 
substitute  for  the  coarser  and  baser  means  of  binding  parties 
together  at  the  expense  of  efficient  action,  an  instrument  which 
has  the  precious  quality  of  giving  at  once  vigour  to  administra- 
tion and  a  higher  ideal  to  statesmanship.  What  it  cannot  do,  is 
to  strip  the  imposing  pageant  of  party  government  with  its 
intrigues,  and  personal  jealousies,  and  ministerial  crises,  of  its 
meretricious  decorations,  and  to  reinstate  the  art  of  ruling  in  its 
noblest  though  long-forgotten  character  as  the  guardianship  of 
human  beings. 

Once  more,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  "Promotion  by  Merit" 
is  not  a  scheme,  but  a  principle,  independent  of  all  its  proposed 
applications  ;  that  it  asserts  no  right  to  revolutionize  institu- 
tions, but  only  to  influence  political  conduct  through  the  medium 
of  conviction.  Its  doctrines  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
proposition.  That  in  the  distribution  of  offices  and  emoluments, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  the  State  should  recognize  no 
interests  but  its  own.     Let  this  be  gi-anted — and  few  in  these 

'  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  p.  375. 
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days  profess  any  object  but  the  public  good — let  this  be  granted, 
and  then  let  that  vast  majority,  who  "  have  no  interest  in 
wrong,"  judge  between  Patronage  and  Competition.  The  worst 
of  the  crude  and  wild  suggestions  hitherto  offered  on  the  side  of 
Merit  might  deserve  success  on  such  an  issue. 

Thus  limited,  Promotion  by  Merit  will  never  perhaps  be  a 
question  of  such  urgency  as  to  sustain  a  popular  cry ;  nor  will 
its  wisest  advocates  desire  that  it  should  become  so.  The  per- 
manence of  a  movement  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  immediate 
stir  which  it  creates ;  for  petty  disturbances  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  more  strildng  and  obtrusive  than  the  solemn  process 
of  the  seasons.  Lord  Derby  tells  us  that  "  the  principle  of  com- 
petition is  on  its  trial."  Be  it  so.  Great  principles  are  those 
that  can  wait  for  their  adoption ;  "  men  may  come,  and  men 
may  go,"  but  their  term  of  life  is  more  than  human,  and  their 
free  discussion  is  already  a  pledge  of  their  success.  It  is  not 
given  to  one  generation  to  witness  the  beginning  and  the  consum- 
mation of  such  victories.  They  who  hear  the  bugle  at  dawn  are 
not  those  who  will  sleep  upon  the  battle-field.  "E  pur  si  muove." 
That  confused  antagonistic  mass  of  interests  and  prejudices,  the 
last  relic  of  feudalism,  is  not  brute  matter ;  it  is  miited  by  a 
secret  intelligence  and  a  common  vulnerability.  With  the  sensi- 
tiveness at  least  of  high  organization,  it  feels  through  every  fibre, 
and  must  in  time  give  way.  But  it  is  here,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  champions  of  Privilege  will  long  stand  at  bay.  The  old 
Eoman  patricians  bore  with  equanimity  the  intervention  of  tri- 
bunes and  the  encroachments  of  the  comitia,  but  they  declared 
the  opening  of  the  great  executive  magistracies  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  gods  themselves.  This  is  the  true  sentiment  of  exclusiveness. 
"  We  have  abated  many  of  our  territorial  pretensions,  we  have 
consented  to  play  a  less  conspicuous  part  in  legislation ;  but 
shall  we  submit  to  communicate  the  secrets  of  office  to  the 
profane  masses,  to  be  judged  as  public  servants  by  our  merits 
alone,  to  be  jostled  in  our  very  aute-chambers  and  mess-rooms 
by  plebeians,  and — what  is  worse — by  clever  and  high-spirited 
plebeians  ?  " 

It  is  even  come  to  this. — Through  the  appointed  stages  of 
neglect  and  ridicule,  active    opposition  and   dull  obstruction, 
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sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  zeal  and  discretion  of  its  sup- 
porters, -whatever  there  is  of  truth  in  Promotion  by  Merit,  wUl 
attain,  as  greater  and  more  injured  principles  have  before,  the 
Euthanasia  of  political  theories — to  pass  from  the  agitation  of 
controversy  into  the  dignified  repose  of  tacit  recognition.  So  to 
labour,  that  those  who  come  after  him  may  find  the  unity  of  his 
■work  marred  by  no  fantastic  or  ephemeral  conceit  is  the  highest 
aim  of  the  reformer  ;  an  aim  worthy  of  an  age  which  measures 
the  value  of  ideas,  not  as  products  of  the  imagination,  but  as 
contributions  to  practical  improvement. 


POLITICAL    NECESSITY.! 
I860. 


Those  who  watch  the  disturbances  produced  by  dominant  ideas 
in  political  opinions  will  have  detected  for  some  time  past  the 
prevalence  of  a  new  and  very  mischievous  absti-action.      The 
idol  of  "pohtical    necessity"   has    superseded    the   "original 
contract"  and  the  ideal  "British  Constitution."     Without  dis- 
closing itself  in  express  terms,  it   underlies  the  language   of 
protocols,  of  Eoyal  speeches,   of  Ministerial   statements.     The 
famUiar  word  which  we  have  employed  to  designate  it,  scarcely 
gives  an  adequate  idea  of  its  nature.     "  Necessity  "  has  long 
been  the  "  tyrant's  plea ;  "  but  that  necessity  is  but  another 
name  for  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.     The  reasons  which 
have  been  supposed  to  justify  the  September  massacres,  and 
those   on   the   Boulevards  in  1848,  may  be   resolved  into  the 
desperate  exigency  of  an  internecine  contest.      On  the  other 
hand,  physical  necessity,  which  some  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers have  been  at   much   pains   to   import    into   the   moral 
sciences,  has  never  aspired  to  influence  individuals  as  a  prac- 
tical motive.     In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  neither  Calvin  nor 
Comte  would  study  conformity  to  a  pretended  necessary  law  of 
human  actions.     But  the  peculiarity  of  "  political  necessity  "  is 
that  it  does  operate  powerfully  as  a  motive,  and  leads  men  in 
power  to  do  that  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  old  Thucy- 
didean  antithesis,   they   admit   to   be   neither  honourable  nor 
expedient.     To  a  bystander  they  often  appear  to  be  propelled  by 
invisible  forces,  and  to  recoil  before  invisible  obstacles,  but  the 
juggler  behind  the  scenes  is  "  political  necessity." 

'  Reprinted  by  permiBsion  from  the  Saturday  Review  of  June  28,  1860. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  necessity  of  a  legitimate 
kind  may  exist.  A  famine,  for  instance,  may  necessitate  excep- 
tional legislation,  and  even  a  national  sentiment  may  be  so 
strong  and  inveterate  as  to  be  invincible.  These  are,  for  the 
time,  real  political  necessities,  and  it  is  for  these  that  the 
spurious  varieties  palm  themselves  off.  Nothing  can  be  more 
apparently  inconsistent  than  the  motives  which  they  represent. 
Most  people  agree  that  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament 
was  a  political  necessity,  and  many  think  that  a  new  Eeform 
Bill  and  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  have  now  become  so. 
But  no  one  thinks  of  Law  Eeform,  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  diminution  of  pauperism,  in  this  light.  To  resent 
by  force  of  arms  insults  offered  by  weaker  States  to  ourselves  or 
our  allies,  and  to  maintain  the  "balance  of  power"  established 
at  Vienna,  are  unquestionable  political  necessities.  But  we 
know  by  experience  that  international  rights  may  be  pretty 
flagrantly  violated  by  a  strong  power  without  its  occurring  to 
any  one  that  interference  is  necessary,  while  the  grand  object  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bonapartes  from  the 
throne  of  France,  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  or  even  practic- 
able. As  to  establishing  some  permanent  machinery  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations,  it  will  probably 
be  long  before  such  a  project  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  political 
necessity.  At  present  it  passes  for  an  absurdity  quite  as  great 
as  the  abolition  of  duelling  appeared  to  our  grandfathers.  In 
short,  these  necessities  are  relative  only.  They  depend  for  their 
existence  on  jealousy  and  antagonism,  and  have  generally  some- 
thing to  do  with  over-reaching  or  outbidding  one's  neighbours. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  consequences 
of  defying  one  of  these  supposed  necessities  would  be.  Would 
it  not  often  amount  to  no  more  than  the  loss  of  office,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  some  favourite  hobby,  and  might  not  the  tide  of 
prejudice  be  sometimes  turned  by  such  resolute  conduct?  It 
does  seem  strange  that  the  mysterious  persuasion  that  "the 
time  has  come  "  for  a  thing  to  be  done,  or  to  be  abandoned, 
should  have  power  to  paralyse  opposition,  and  scatter  political 
pledges  and  individual  convictions  to  the  wind.  Under  the 
French  Empire  all  this  is  intelligible  enough.     In  the  native 
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land  of  diplomatic  irony  "  political  necessity  "  is  nearly  related 
to  the  "inexorable  logic  of  facts,"  and  "I  must"  waits  closely 
on  "  I  would  not."  The  supreme  power,  having  made  itself  a 
political  necessity,  can  create  or  uncreate  others  with  a  stroke. 
But  when  the  means  of  persuasion  and  constitutional  resistance 
are  free,  we  do  not  think  a  statesman  should  lightly  despair  of 
dissuading  his  countrymen  at  least  from  a  mistaken  policy. 
Above  all,  we  should  not  be  scared  by  a  metaphysical  bugbear 
out  of  subjecting  it  to  that  rigorous  scrutiny  without  which  the 
expediency,  much  more  the  necessity,  of  a  measure  cannot  be 
tested. 

This  abject  faith  in  the  power  of  circumstances  over  indivi- 
dual will  is  altogether  modern.  In  ruder  ages  there  was  no 
magic  in  "  public  opinion,"  and  events  were  too  capricious  to 
suggest  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin.  That  "  man  was 
man  and  master  of  his  fate  "  was  the  natural  creed  of  the  olden 
times,  and  the  blindest  superstition  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
most  independent  action.  The  temptation— a  temptation  not 
confined  to  individuals  but  affecting  whole  classes — to  take  their 
rule  of  political  conduct  from  a  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  is  the  temptation  of  a  "  smaller  time,"  when 
the  world  seems  to  move  of  itself  and  nothing  to  remain  for 
statesmanship  but  the  diagnosis  of  its  tendencies.  It  is  then 
that  wisdom  is  felt  to  consist  in  steering  to  that  side  where  the 
stream  runs  strongest,  in  stealing  a  march  on  destiny  by  fore- 
stalling and  adopting  its  designs.  The  "  sick  man "  is  to  be 
dissected  and  dismembered  as  if  he  were  already  dead  ;  centrah- 
zation  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  because  decentralizing  in- 
fluences wax  faint  and  few ;  democracy  is  to  be  organized, 
because  every  one  foresees  that  it  must  come  to  that  in  the  end. 
There  is  a  kind  of  fascination  about  such  a  prophecy  as  that 
Europe  will  one  day  be  Eepublican  or  Cossack,  which  raises  this 
hideous  alternative  above  a  mere  conjecture,  and  tends  to  deaden 
those  very  exertions  which  could  deprive  it  of  all  probability. 

Much  practical  harm  is  done  by  a  confused  use  of  metaphors 
and  analogies  and  a  vicious  association  of  ideas.  No  figures  of 
speech  are  commoner  than  those  which  attribute  movement  to 
all  human  affairs,  and  a  peculiar  rapidity  of  locomotion  to  the 
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progress  of  our  own  times.  Because  we  unconsciously  move 
onward  in  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  species 
and  the  continuity  of  history,  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  move  is  not  very  much  in  our  own 
power.  Because  we  travel  faster  by  sea  and  land  than  our 
ancestors,  circulate  knowledge  more  rapidly,  and  facilitate  by 
machinery  the  supply  of  many  of  our  wauts,  it  is  virtually  taken 
for  granted  that  our  actions  should  be  slashing  and  our  delibera- 
tions precipitate.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  retarding 
influences  of  modem  society  are  not  less  powerful  than  the 
accelerating — tBat  the  greater  complexity  of  interests,  and  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  combination,  are  an  ample  counterpoise 
to  the  expediting  agency  of  steam  and  the  printing-press. 
Modem  wars  demand  a  forethought  and  resource  of  which  the 
Crusaders  could  not  have  conceived.  Modern  literature  expends 
the  labours  of  several  generations  on  subjects  which  to  tran- 
scribers and  rhyming  chroniclers  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
worth  an  hour's  study.  Think  of  a  great  religious  revolution 
in  our  own  days  being  dispatched  with  the  simple  formula— 
"  Adora  quod  incendisti,  incende  quod  adorasti  " — or  a  modem 
Eeform  Bill  being  hurried  through  at  the  pace  which  carried 
Magna  Charta.  Neither  reason  nor  facts  justify  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  mechanical  conception  of  "progress,"  but  in 
truth  the  whole  conception  rests  on  a  worthless  analogy.  In 
the  same  way,  men  are  said  to  "  live  faster"  now  than  heretofore, 
and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  do ;  but  how  completely  the 
analogy  breaks  down  in  its  most  important  application  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  altered  rate  of  life-insurance.  Common  sense 
and  experience  stultify  the  belief  that  haste  and  hurry  are  the 
providential  conditions  of  politics  in  the  19th  century;  and  to 
act  upon  such  a  belief  is  like  attempting  to  adjust  our  individual 
movements  with  reference  to  the  earth's  rotation,  or  the  pro- 
gression of  the  solar  system  through  space. 

People  recognise  no  such  necessity  in  private  concerns. 
"The  time"  may  "have  come"  for  a  man  to  send  his  boy  to 
school,  to  paint  his  house,  or  to  retire  from  busines,  but  the 
occasion  has  to  wait  the  convenience  of  his  pocket,  and  to  take 
its  turn  with  other  claims.    Sometimes  it  is  dismissed  altogether. 
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It  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  circumstances  of  political  action 
resemble  physical  laws  more  than  they  resemble  the  motives  of 
private  conduct.  Something  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  imposing 
scale  on  which  the  politics  of  modern  times  are  transacted,  and 
to  the  helplessness  of  which  the  boldest  statesman  is  conscious 
when  he  is  originating  any  step  out  of  harmony  with — still  more 
if  it  is  counter  to — the  movements  of  that  vast  machinery  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Something  too  must  be  conceded  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  human  beings  to  limit  their  views  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  within  the  span  of  a  single  life.  And 
yet  of  whom  can  society  more  justly  demand  such  elevation  of 
sentiment  than  of  those  who  aspire  in  youth  to  its  highest 
honours,  and  cling  to  power  with  the  constancy  of  martyrdom  ? 

At  all  events  let  not  the  practical  danger  of  this  unworthy 
creed,  of  this  habit  of  "fleeing  where  no  man  pursueth,"  be 
disguised  or  underrated.  For  the  worst  is,  that  the  repeated 
appeal  to  a  principle  independent  of  prudence  or  conscience  does 
actually  produce  a  bastard  necessity  of  a  truly  formidable  type. 
Gratuitous  promises  and  needless  demonstrations  raise  hopes 
which  in  their  turn  clamour  to  be  realized.  One  party  or 
Minister  bids  against  another  till  the  fear  of  disappointing  expec- 
tations artificially  created  conjures  up  the  "  necessity  "  of  going 
forward,  or  of  forfeiting  a  leading  position.  And  so  statesman- 
ship degenerates  into  shrewdness  without  wisdom,  and  tact 
without  firmness.  The  statesman  is  to  follow,  not  to  lead — to 
study  tastes,  rather  than  carry  out  principles.  A  pointer-like 
faculty  of  seeing  the  direction  which  the  game  is  taking,  under 
the  name  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  the 
most  enviable  of  his  gifts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  age  which 
tolerates  the  most  daring  speculation  in  sciences  where  man  is 
properly  a  "  minister  and  interpreter,"  should  acquiesce  in  a 
principle  which  lowers  him  to  the  position  of  a  humble  spectator 
in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 

The  excessive  deference  of  individual  politicians  to  "  public 
opinions  "  may  be  palliated,  if  not  excused ;  but  a  whole  genera- 
tion trembling  at  what  is,  in  fact,  its  own  shadow,  is  a  mournful 
spectacle.  Overwrought  nerves  and  exhausted  energies  require 
a  certain  amount  of  stimulant  to  steady  them,  which  the  instinct 
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of  agitators  readily  furnishes.  This  is  so  far  natural,  and 
perhaps  venial,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  public  cannot  be  so 
easily  disposed  of.  So  long  as  they  indulge  a  vicious  appetite 
for  pulling  about  their  institutions  without  a  serious  purpose  of 
improving  them,  so  long  will  timid  statesmen  be  found  to  gi-atify 
it  under  the  name  of  "political  necessity."  The  worship  of  this 
idol  created  by  "  public  opinion  "  in  its  own  image  will  be  found 
inconsistent  with  a  really  great ,  policy.  Adherence — even  blind 
adherence — to  a  grand  principle  has  in  it  something  ennobling  : 
the  constant  study  of  petty  exigencies  is  essentially  degrading. 
The  word  "  necessary,"  like  the  word  "  impossible,"  should  be 
all  but  banished  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  those  who 
regard  the  acts  of  nations  as  amenable  to  the  simple  laws  of 
right  and  wrong. 


PEINCIPLES  OF   PAELIAMENTAEY  EEFOEM. 

1859. 


Two  out  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  elicited  by  the  prospect  of 
a  Reform  Bill  have  seemed  to  us  to  merit  more  particular  atten- 
tion—the one  as  the  production  of  a  writer  long  versed  in  the 
problems  of  political  philosophy,  the  other  as  a  vigorous  state- 
ment of  views  just  now  very  generally  entertained,  though  not 
often  so  well  expressed. 

Mr.  Mill's  "  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Eeform  "  were  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  anticipation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  promised 
measure.  "  Subsequent  reflection  has  only  strengthened  the 
opinions  then  expressed.  They  are  now  published,  because  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  if  ever,  that  their  publication  can  have  any 
chance  of  being  useful."  We  may  add  that  they  are  character- 
ized by  a  rare  freedom  from  party  animus,  and  by  a  general 
breadth  of  treatment,  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  mellowing 
agency  of  suppression,  and  very  refreshing  to  eyes  wearied  with 
poring  over  schedules  or  comparing  the  dots  on  rival  maps  of 
reformed  Great  Britain.  Just  as  lunar  observations  are  occa- 
sionally requisite  to  correct  the  errors  of  chronometers  and  dead 
reckoning,  so  the  reference  to  ancient  standards  and  comprehen- 
sive principles  steadies  and  fixes  the  calculations  of  practical 
statesmanship.  In  the  application  of  this  test  what  we  lose  in 
neatness  and  facility  of  adaptation  we  gain  in  freedom  from 
temporary  aberrations ;  and,  perhaps,  if  it  were  more  frequently 
employed,  the  work  of  legislation  would  not  so  often  need  to  be 
undone,  or  done  over  again. 

'  A  review  of  "Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,"  by  John  Stnart  Mill ;  and 
of  "  Reform ;  Look  before  you  Luaj)."     Reprinted  by  purmissiuu  from  the  Times, 
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The  phenomenon  of  a  Reform  movement,  originating  in  no 
excess  of  physical  sufifering,  and  suggested  by  no  assignable  turn 
of  events,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Mill  to  "the  new  character  which 
has  been  permanently  impressed  on  the  politics  of  this  empire 
by  the  great  popular  triumph  twenty-six  years  ago."  Thence- 
forward "improvement"  was  inaugurated  "  as  the  general  law 
of  public  affairs ;  improvement  in  itself,  improvement  for  its 
own  sake,  not  such  particular  improvements  only  as  any  section 
of  the  public  deems  called  for  by  its  own  immediate  interest." 
To  the  moderation  resulting  from  a  "  full  reUance  that  anything 
which  they  recognize  as  an  improvement  will  in  time  be  ob- 
tained," Mr.  Mill  attributes  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
English  people,  and  prognosticates  that  a  Eeform  brought  for- 
ward in  such  a  temper  of  the  pubhc  mind  will  be  a  "half- 
measure  ;  "  indeed,  that  "  no  considerable  section  of  existing 
political  men  desire  more  " — a  conclusion  in  which  the  author 
himself  acquiesces. 

That  so  advanced  a  Liberal  as  the  author  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  "  should  hold  such  language,  is  in  itself  a 
portent  not  indeed  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  but  interesting  as  contrasted  with  the  view  adopted 
in  the  second  of  the  two  brochures  to  which  we  have  invited  our 
readers'  attention.  After  accepting  the  expected  Eeform  as  a 
sad  necessity,  this  writer  comjjares  the  present  year  in  a  de- 
sponding tone,  with  1832,  and  dwells  on  the  issue  of  the  impend- 
ing decision,  as  if  it  were  to  be  absolutely  final.  "  Then  (in 
1832),  if  we  had  been  able  to  remain  still  for  the  time,  we 
should  sooner  or  later,  have  gone  forward ;  now,  whether  we 
take  one  road  or  the  other,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Whither  our  futm-e  course  shall  tend,  depends  on  our 
present  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left."  For  our  own  part,  we 
regard  this  clutching  after  finality  as  an  error  no  less  grave,  and 
more  unphilosophical,  than  the  half  measures  of  Mr.  Mill.  It 
is  perfectly  idle  to  speculate  on  the  probable  course  of  our  future 
development,  or  to  suppose  that  we  can  forestall  the  solution  of 
those  questions  which  Providence  reserves  for  our  posterity. 
Our  concern  is,  the  supply  of  ascertained  wants  and  the  cure  of 
ascertained  evils,  and  whatever  be  the  destiny  of  the  English 
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nation,  we  may  be  sure  that  measures  directed  to  this  end  -will 
form  harmonious  links  in  the  great  chain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  constitutional  alteration  is  to  be  made  "rather  because 
everybody  sees  such  alteration  to  be  right  in  itself  than  because 
anybody  either  vehemently  desires  it,  or  is  expecting  from  it  any 
great  or  conspicuous  practical  result,"  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
so  refined  and  abstract  a  motive  justifies  our  incurring  the  in- 
conveniences inseparable  from  repairing  a  house  in  which, 
meantime,  the  inmates  must  continue  to  reside  ? 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  define  the  qualities  most  valuable  in  a 
good  "  half-measure,"  "  that  it  should  be  aimed  at  the  really 
worst  features  of  the  existing  system,"  and  "  that  it  should  be 
conceived  with  an  eye  to  the  further  changes  which  may  be 
expected  hereafter."  The  treatment  of  these  two  branches  of 
his  subject  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Mill's  strength 
and  weakness  as  a  political  writer.  Where  shrewd  observation 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  external  conditions  of  politics  are  the 
chief  requisites,  his  remarks  possess  much  value  ;  but  his  way 
of  dealing  with  society  as  a  whole  is  rather  that  of  the  political 
economist  than  of  the  statesman.  The  author  of  "  Look 
before  you  Leap"  is  troubled  by  no  high  ideal  of  human  motives, 
or  the  possible  perfection  of  society.  His  warnings  are  sincere 
and  hearty,  his  suggestions  few  and  timid,  and  even  these  he 
takes  care  to  explain,  might  safely  be  neglected.  Mr.  Mill,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  social  reform ; 
and  though  he  is  too  good  a  moralist  to  prescribe  any  nostrum 
as  a  specific  for  improvement,  there  is  something  professional  in 
his  manipulation  of  those  highly  complex  associations  of  motives 
and  prejudices  which  elude  equally  the  analysis  of  the  meta- 
physician and  the  statistician,  but  which  the  rough  empiricism 
of  the  veteran  party-leader  often  handles  successfully. 

The  small  boroughs,  as  usual,  are  the  first  battle-ground,  and 
Mr.  Mill  displays  no  lack  of  generalship  in  fixing  on  the  key  of 
the  enemy's  position.  "  The  most  serious  mischief  is,  not  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  community  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  is  returned  by  a  very  small  fraction 
of  that  fraction.  The  small  boroughs,  those  which  number  from 
200  to  400  electors,  are  the  seat  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Keform 
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Act  of  1832  intended,  and  was  believed,  to  annihilate."  He 
maintains  that,  "a  large  portion  of  the  House  are  still  what  they 
were  before  1832 — either  the  delegates  of  individuals  or  the 
representatives  of  their  own  purses ;  "  and  that  the  opponents  of 
Eeform,  by  upholding  these,  "  dedicate  a  large  and  almost  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  representation  to  the  needy,  the  de- 
pendent, and  the  uneducated."  If  the  best  answer  to  this  that 
can  be  found  is  the  one  invented  in  the  pamphlet,  "  Look  before 
you  Leap,"  that  the  counties  being  inadequately  represented, 
"the  balance  is  redressed  by  the  large  number  of  smaU  boroughs 
imder  the  control  of  country  gentlemen,"  we  think  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Mill's  strictures  is  virtually  confessed.  The  "  theory  of 
the  constitution,"  which  his  antagonist  is  fond  of  invoking, 
knows  nothing  of  the  "  control  of  country  gentlemen,"  or  of 
control  of  any  kind,  and  though  it  is  no  stranger  to  the 
various  interests  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  it  certainly 
does  not  prejudge  to  this  extent  the  sentiments  of  those  whom 
it  enfranchises. 

Lord  John  Kussell's  abortive  scheme  for  the  annexation  of 
small  boroughs,  without  disfranchising,  or  even  consolidating, 
any  existmg  constituencies,  is  criticised  by  Mr.  Mill  with  not 
undeserved  ridicule  :  "Had  this  schedule  been  adopted,  it  would 
have  spotted  the  map  of  England  with  groups  of  small  places, 
BO  capriciously  distributed  as  to  bring  the.  very  idea  of  districts 
and  boroughs  into  contempt,  and  without  mitigating,  but  rather 
in  some  respects  increasing,  the  present  causes  of  complaint." 
"  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  Oalne  and  Chippenham, 
both  nomination  boroughs,  and  actually  conterminous,  should 
(as  in  Lord  John  Eussell's  scheme)  subsist  as  a  sort  of  double  star, 
with  each  its  separate  system  of  planets  ?  "  But  when  Mr.  Mill 
comes  to  the  constructive  part  of  his  task,  his  imagination 
presents  to  him  no  humorous  picture,  "if  all  householders, 
or  even  all  ±'10  householders,  without  distinction  of  sex— for 
why  should  the  vote-collector  make  a  distinction  where  the  tax- 
gatherer  makes  none  ? — were  admitted  as  electors,  on  condition 
of  proving  to  the  registering  officer  that  they  cotdd  reail,  write,  and 
calculate." 

We  have  selected    this    passage    because   it   contains  two 
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examples  of  a  kind  of  pedantry  which,  mixed  up  with  much 
practical  wisdom,  occasionally  disfigures  Mr.  Mill's  writings, 
and  which  is  here  peculiarly  deceptive.  He  sees  in  theory  no 
distinction  between  the  sexes  for  political  purposes,  and  his 
experience  of  women  (herein  greatly  differing  fi-om  our  own) 
leads  him  to  believe  that  they  might  be  enfranchised  beneficially. 
Again,  he  convinces  himself  that  personal  fitness,  tested  most 
readily  by  an  educational  standard,  is  the  true  qualification  for 
citizenship.  He  sees  no  obstacle  but  the  perverseness  of  the 
public  to  the  practical  recognition  of  these  two  doctrines,  and, 
therefore,  hke  a  true  doctrinaire,  he  recommends  their  immediate 
adoption,  saving  the  interests  of  existing  electors.  We  wonder 
that  a  reasoner  so  acute  should  propose  as  a  preliminary  that 
which  at  best  could  only  be  a  result  of  social  perfection.  To 
base  the  franchise  upon  principles  half  recognized  by  a  few 
philosophers,  but  utterly  strange  to  the  mass  even  of  educated 
men,  seems  to  us  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural  order. 
Mankind  must  be  converted  before  they  are  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  a  new  hierarchy.  We  would  offer  no  obstacles  to 
Mr.  Mill  as  the  pioneer  of  a  social  movement,  however  indefinite 
in  its  tendency ;  but  we  protest  against  anticipating  its  triumph 
by  stamping  on  our  representative  system  the  chaotic  outline  of 
a  creation  yet  to  be  consummated. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  questions  affecting  Government 
and  poUtical  rights  which  often  leads  to  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  their  actual  influence  on  the  affairs  of  human  life.  Men  soon 
lose  sight  of  the  ministerial  functions  of  Government,  and  come 
to  regard  a  share  in  legislative  power  as  an  end  in  itself.  Hence 
aU  those  theories  which  claim  for  representation  an  independent 
organization,  adapted  not  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  but  to 
some  ideal  scale  of  relative  importance  at  variance  with  that 
recognized  in  all  other  transactions.  The  representative  ma- 
chinery, if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  must  work  in  subordination 
to  the  habits  and  associations  which  operate  not  only  at  con- 
tested elections,  but  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place 
and  the  family,  and  which  lie  deeper  than  any  positive  institu- 
tions. It  is  this  consideration  which  disposes  of  Mr.  Mill's 
scheme  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  a  measure  wholly 
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incompatible  with  their  present  state  of  dependence.  This,  too, 
appears  to  us  fatal  to  the  expedient  of  graduating  the  fi-anchise 
by  an  educational  standard,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  allude.  As  for  electoral  districts,  which  are  open  to  the 
very  same  objection,  inasmuch  as  they  substitute  artificial 
aggregates  for  the  natural  and  familiar  individualities  of  town 
and  country,  Mr.  MiU,  by  a  happy  change  of  policy,  rejects 
them  altogether,  and  even  rebels  against  the  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  to  £10  householders  in  unrepresented  towns, 
"  for  such  a  measure  would  be  little  less  than  the  complete 
political  extinction  of  the  rural  districts."  With  the  spirit  of 
this  remark  we  agree,  and  we  think  that  a  more  consistent 
adherence  to  the  principle  involved  in  it  would  have  saved  Mr. 
Mill  from  an  error  which  he  would  himself  condemn,  that  of 
attempting  by  political  machinery  to  accelerate  social  progress. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  endorsing  the 
favourite  paradox  of  the  author  of  "  Look  before  you  Leap," 
that  we  have  "the  most  anomalous,  and  therefore  the  best 
representation  that  the  world  has  yet  seen."  What  is  here 
most  gratuitously  assumed  is,  first,  that  the  anomalies  were 
originally  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  not  in  any  degree  the 
creations  of  selfishness  or  design ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
appearance  of  entirely  new  phenomena  in  our  social  condition 
affords  no  reason  for  modifying  our .  representative  system. 
Indeed,  this  writer  avows  a  positive  preference  for  indirect 
methods  of  attaining  political  ends.  He  supports  an  exclusive 
property  qualification,  not  in  itself,  but  as  a  test  of  education, 
half  advocates  the  exclusion  of  the  working-classes  from  the 
suffrage  "  because  their  very  numbers  secure  them  respect  and 
attention,"  and  admires  the  arbitrary  elevation  of  Tavistock  or 
Huntingdon  on  grounds  which  would  equally  have  justified  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileged  cities  of  Castile,  because  he  thinks 
them  more  likely  to  understand  the  common  interests  of  un- 
important towns  than  the  whole  class  of  which  they  are  average 
specimens.  This  way  of  valuing  institutions  for  the  sake  of 
results  never  contemplated  by  their  authors,  as  if  the  best  way 
to  hit  one  thing  were  to  aim  at  another,  reminds  us  of  the 
homage  paid  to  Homer  by  a  late  eminent  critic,  not  because  he 
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is  the  father  of  poetry,  but  in  virtue  of  his  contributions  to 
history  and  patriarchal  theology.  There  is  no  magic  in  political 
development ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  effects  correspond  to  causes,  if 
reasonable  attention  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  limits  of  our  power,  and  to 
abstain  from  correcting  the  grand  irregularity  of  natural  laws 
by  line  and  rule ;  it  is  another  to  suppose  that  symmetry  pro- 
ceeds from  the  absence  of  design,  and  to  ape  artificially  the 
variety  of  nature. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  contrast  between  the  two 
pamphlets  before  us  is  more  striking  than  in  the  estimate  which 
they  respectively  imply  of  the  position  of  Parliament  with  respect 
to  the  people  at  large.  Mr.  Mill  evidently  regards  a  share  in 
political  action  very  much  as  a  part  of  popular  education,  and 
treats  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  balance 
of  power  within  it  as  a  secondary  consideration.  The  units  in 
all  his  calculations  are  individuals,  "not  classes"  or  "interests," 
and  for  all  that  appears  in  these  pages  he  is  indifferent  to  that 
equipoise  of  conflicting  forces  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  capital  problem  of  political  dynamics.  The  opposite  theory 
consists  in  merging  the  idea  of  individual  citizens  in  that  of 
certain  assorted  bundles  of  rights  and  interests  representing 
the  "  various  elements  of  which  the  nation  is  composed,"  and 
the  perfection  of  a  representative  body  is  conceived  to  be 
that  it  "  should  give  to  each  its  proportionate  weight  and  in- 
fluence." The  existing  system,  we  are  told,  "  gives  representa- 
tion and  influence  on  the  Government,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
all  classes ;  and,  with  one  exception,  to  each  in  a  proportion 
more  or  less  accurate  to  its  natural  influence  and  authority  as  a 
constituent  element  of  the  nation."  When  to  this  position  is 
added  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  law  of  Nature  is  aristocratic," 
that  "the  rich  will  always  be  more  just  to  the  poor  than  the 
poor  to  the  rich,"  and  "  that  poverty  is  pretty  sure  of  fair  play 
from  property,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  rigid  Conservatism 
needs  no  further  apology. 

The  confusion  of  thought  involved  in  these  assertions  is  one 
from  which  Mr.  Mill's  Benthamism  and  logical  precision  effect- 
ually saves  him.     For  however  practical  the  constant  reference 
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to  "  classes,"  "  interests,"  etc.,  may  sound,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  these  entities  are  but  creations  of  the  mind,  purely  arbitrary 
arrangements  of  the  human  beings  who,  according  to  aU  the 
most  ancient  notions  of  government,   are  the  sole  subjects  of 
political  power.     It  will  be  admitted  that  the  relative  importance 
of  these  mysterious  aggregates  is  ordinarily  measured,  not  by 
reference  to  any  independent  standard,  such  as  numbers,  wealth, 
or  intelligence,  but  by  the  weight  which  the  individual  writer 
may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  each,  having  regard  to  what  he 
considers  should  be  the  predominant  influence  in  Parliament. 
To  divide  citizens,  therefore,  into  classes,  and  to  marshal  them 
according  to  their  comparative  claims  to  power,  simple  as  it 
seems,  is  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  deciding  beforehand 
in  what  proportions  the  great  political  jury  is  to  be  packed,  and 
thereby  virtually  to  anticipate  their  verdict.     This  is  precisely 
what  excites  the   greatest  amount  of  jealousy  and   class-anti- 
pathy ;  while  in  a  great  country  it  is  useless  as  it  is  mischievous. 
In  the  city  governments  of  the  Greek   and  Italian  Eepublics, 
where  all  the  citizens  were  trained  to  politics,  and  party  feuds 
were  heightened  by  the  animosity  of  families  and  of  neighbours, 
internal  peace  could  only  be  secured  by  what  we  should  call  "  class 
legislation."     Birth  and  wealth,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  might 
be,  and  sometimes  were,  visited  with  all  the  disabilities  of  which 
our  proletariat  have  ever  complained.     The  necessity  for  recog- 
nizing this  permanent  antagonism  does  not  arise  in  a  society  so 
vast  and  varied  as  our  own.    We  need  no  "  concordat  "  between 
classes,  as  such,  to  define  the  disputed  frontier  of  their  relative 
power.     It  is  better  that  it  should  remain  unsettled ;  and  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  the  advantage  does  not  remain  with  those 
whose  superior  wealth,  leisure,  and  education  must  give  them 
something  like  a  monopoly  of  political  action,  if  not  of  political 
privileges,  and  among  whose  many  claims  to  ascendancy  one 
only,  that  founded  on  class  interests,  excites  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. 

Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  by  lumping  large  masses 
of  men  together  under  the  name  of  a  "  class "  they  can  be 
deprived  of  the  importance  due  to  their  numbers  or  power.  It 
is  as  though  England  and  France,  being  as  "  Sovereign  States  " 
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co-ordinate  with  Naples  or  Portugal,  were  expected  to  exercise 
no  greater  influence  in  European  councils.  No  theory,  "  arith- 
metical "  or  otherwise,  can  prevail  against  the  instinct  which 
pays  greater  deference  to  the  representatives  of  more  powerful 
bodies,  modified  only  by  the  respect  due  to  high  personal 
abilities. 

While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  and  the  author  of 
"  Look  before  you  Leap  "  (whose  respective  courses  cross  at  this 
point),  that  the  "predominant  power  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  persons  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  English 
working  classes,"  for  the  good  reason,  among  others,  that  "  an 
uneducated  mind  is  almost  incapable  of  clearly  conceiving  the 
rights  of  others,"  we  equally  protest  against  any  other  petitio 
principii  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  safest  to  place  our 
centre  of  gravity.  We  deny,  with  Guizot,  that  reason  and 
justice  reside  in  any  class  as  their  certain  and  abiding  qualities, 
and  we  believe  that  the  ingenuity  often  exhausted  in  devising  an 
imaginary  equilibrium  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
checking  the  self-seeking  and  corruption  of  the  holders  of  power 
for  the  time  being,  whose  title  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  in- 
validate as  to  establish  that  of  those  who  are  now  excluded.  All 
caimot  handle  the  reins  or  hold  the  rudder,  but  if  the  will  and 
interests  of  the  passengers  are  consulted  throughout  the  enter- 
prise, they  will  have  little  ground  for  complaint.  To  insure  this 
object,  and  meanwhile  "  to  provide  equals  for  every  power  for 
which  it  cannot  provide  superiors,"  rather  than  to  shift  the 
sovereignty  from  class  to  class,  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
true  policy  of  liberty,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  still  be 
so  while  men  remain  human. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Mill  should  bestow  so 
little  attention  on  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  It  is  true  that 
to  produce  an  efficient  body  of  senators  is  not  the  only  object  of 
representation,  and  it  is  possible  that  nomination  by  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  would  be  equally  conducive  to  this  single  end  with  the 
more  constitutional  method  of  election.  But  what  would  be  in- 
appropriate as  a  motive  may  be  valuable  as  a  test,  and  it  would 
be  a  tolerably  conclusive  argument  against  any  scheme  of  Reform 
if  the  Parliament  modelled  on  it,  while  speaking  yet  more  per- 
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fectly  than  now  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sentiments  of  classes, 
should  fail  to  give  expression  to  the  enlightened  public  opinion 
of  the  country.  In  proportion  as  the  House  of  Commons 
extends  its  power  beyond  its  original  sphere  of  petitioning  and 
deliberating,  and  assumes  the  characteristic  functions  of  sove- 
reignty, it  must  be  the  aim  of  all  wise  men  to  invest  it  with  the 
high  qualities  proper  to  support  such  a  character.  This  view 
has  not  escaped  the  author  of  "  Look  before  you  Leap,"  and, 
though  somewhat  obscm-ely  conceived  and  illustrated,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  pamphlet.  But  when,  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  he  treats  it  as  an  advantage  that  Parliament 
is  "behind  the  most  advanced, — less  wise  than  those  who  have 
most  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject,"  and  lays  it  down  that 
"public  action  ought  not  to  be  ahead  of  public  opinion,"  we 
think  he  loses  hold  of  the  truth  he  had  momentarily  grasped. 
If  the  governors  are  to  be  no  wiser  than  the  governed,  we 
know  not  how  the  stock  arguments  for  Democracy  are  to  be 
refuted. 

We  shall  not  follow  this  pamphlet  into  its  criticisms  on  Mr. 
Bright's  proposed  measure,  or  repeat  its  somewhat  American 
denunciations  of  America,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Democratic 
Paradise,"  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  at 
which  we,  following  Mr.  Mill's  example,  have  aimed, — to  examine 
principles  without  reference  to  existing  compUeations.  To  ana- 
thematize doctrines  of  abstract  equality  is  really  a  waste  of 
damnatory  clauses,  for  the  more  practical  Radicalism  of  our 
days  has  already  abjured  them.  But  we  more  emphatically 
'object  to  the  parade  of  Transatlantic  vulgarity  and  disorders  as 
the  "  terrible  examples  "  of  political  temperance  orators.  The 
experience  of  some  of  our  own  colonies,  vmder  a  regime  the 
reverse  of  democratic,  should  teach  us  how  much  the  high 
qualities  of  the  English  gentleman  depend  upon  soil  and  circum- 
stances, and  how  little  on  institutions.  There  is  a  kind  of  mock 
induction  from  instances  arbitrarily  selected  which  wiU  prove 
anything,  and  of  this  political  investigations,  from  the  paucity  of 
registered  experiments  in  that  science,  are  peculiarly  susceptible. 
We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Mill  can  have  gone  through  the  pro- 
cesses  which  he   elsewhere  prescribes   before   designating  the 
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lower  classes  as  "mostly  habitual  liars."  Nor  have  we  far  to 
look  -for  other  instances  of  the  proverbial  subservience  of  facts 
to  theories.  Both  these  writers  turn  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
election  to  account,  the  one  as  an  argument  for  an  educational 
franchise,  the  other  as  a  proof  that  the  elect  of  the  majority 
may  not  be  the  elect  of  the  nation.  Both  advert  to  the  large 
number  of  electors  who  abstain  from  voting ;  the  one  maintains 
that  it  is  these  "  whose  votes  are  best  worth  having,"  the  other 
that  in  Parhamentary,  as  distinct  from  local,  elections,  "  a  man 
who  does  not  care  whether  he  votes  is  not  likely  to  care  much 
which  way  he  votes." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Mill  to  make  no  special  allusion  to 
the  two  practical  suggestions  which  will  probably  be  received  by 
a  certain  class  of  minds  as  the  great  merit  of  his  pamphlet — 
the  scheme  for  establishing  a  plurality  of  votes  in  favour  of 
certain  classes  of  electors,  and  that  for  the  representation  of 
minorities. 

The  axiom  on  which  the  former  plan  is  founded  is  that 
"what  is  important  to  ascertain  is  education,"  and  it  is  proposed 
to  confer  additional  votes,  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  on 
those  whose  social  status  affords  a  presumption  of  superior 
capacity,  or  who  shall  have  proved  their  acquirements  in  volun- 
tary examinations,  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose.  Our  ob- 
jections to  this  proposal  are  twofold.  First,  it  demands  a  new 
machinery,  out  of  harmony  with  existing  habits,  to  be  created 
solely  in  order  to  support  a  new  franchise,  a  proceeding  which 
we  have  already  condemned.  Secondly,  it  involves  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  principle  which  alone  renders  common  action  possible 
— viz.,  that  the  natural  inequality  of  members  of  the  same  body 
should  not  be  directly  recognized,  but  left  to  the  unseen  opera- 
tion of  laws  presupposed  by  all  political  systems.  Were  society 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  franchise  into  "  horizontal 
layers,"  this  attempt  to  deepen  each  ascending  story  of  the 
pyramid  would  not  be  destitute  of  reason.  But  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  constituencies  presumes  the  very 
reverse,  and  respects  the  legitimate  propagandism  of  ideas  which 
secures  to  the  educated  classes  an  ample  share  of  influence  with- 
out investing  them  with  any  invidious  badge  of  distinction.     In 
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fact,  assuming  the  opposite  position  that  "  what  is  important  to 
ascertain  is  property,"  Mr.  Mill  himself  would  hardly  draw  the 
corresponding  inference  that  votes  should  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  property.  We  heartily  wish  weU  to  the  ascendancy  of 
education,  hut  we  should  augur  ill  of  its  consciousness  of  strength 
if  it  needed  to  be  subsidized  in  this  manner. 

We  desire  to  speak  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  claims  of  minori- 
ties. They  have  no  superiors,  except  those  of  majorities.  But 
we  object  to  inventing  methods  on  purpose  to  represent  them. 
Any  fair  system  will,  without  designing  to  do  so,  provide  for 
their  due  representation;  and  this  is  substantially  the  great 
argument  for  the  variety  of  English  constituencies.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  all  our  manifold  safeguards  against  the 
adoption  of  hasty  resolutions  are  so  many  facilities  to  enable  the 
views  of  the  minority,  if  true,  to  become  those  of  the  majority. 
We  shall  not  discuss  with  Mr.  Mill  the  comparative  merits  of 
"  cumulative  votes,"  and  of  the  scheme  which  assigns  to  each 
elector  fewer  votes  than  there  are  members  to  be  returned.  We 
believe  that  either  would  be  harmless,  but  we  also  beUeve  that  it 
would  be  high  time  to  remodel  the  distribution  of  our  electoral 
bodies  if  either  were  necessary.  Nothing  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  give-and-take  compromise  that  can  be  equitably 
adjusted  through  the  medium  of  a  comprehensive  principle. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  abstract  rights,  in  the 
eighteenth-century  sense,  have  no  place  in  either  of  the  systems 
under  consideration.  Both  regard  the  franchise  as  a  privilege 
to  be  conferred  by  the  existing  rulers  as  the  de  facto  trustees  of 
the  unrepresented  classes  on  those  who  will  not  misuse  it.  But 
while  Mr.  Mill  would  dispense  it  with  a  generous  hand,  as  "  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  both  of  moral  and  intellectual  training 
for  the  popular  mind,"  and,  with  a  logical  Quixotism,  stops  to 
apologise  (in  a  note)  for  the  exclusion  of  lunatics  and  criminals, 
the  author  of  "  Look  before  you  Leap  "  betrays  a  deep  and  per- 
vading distrust  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  is  so  fully  impressed 
with  the  behef  that  rights  are  conceded  only  to  be  misused,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  account  for  the  justice  which  he  maintains  has 
been  meted  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  by  attributing  an  extravagant 
force  to  public  opinion.     Unless,  however  "  public  opinion  "  be 
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the  expression  of  mere  self-interest  in  the  aggregate,  this  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  a  national  conscience  which 
guards  the  exercise  of  power  and  restrains  the  abuse  of  it.  We 
beheve  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  however  widely  representation 
may  ultimately  be  extended,  and  we  do  not  envy  the  feeUngs  of 
a  man  who  believes  he  is  saved  by  their  disabilities  alone  from 
being  plimdered  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  We 
should  despair  altogether  of  constitutional  government  if  we 
believed  that  nothing  but  the  feeble  barriers  of  the  Constitution 
separated  us  from  the  wild  and  selfish  passions  which  this  author 
ascribes  to  the  mass  of  artisans.  The  tyranny  of  trade  unions, 
which  he  exaggerates  iato  a  permanent  and  all  but  universal 
phenomenon,  is,  we  would  fain  hope,  local  and  temporary,  and 
certainly  ought  not  as  yet  to  shake  that  mutual  confidence 
which,  in  spite  of  social  iaequalities,  stUl  holds  together  the 
several  orders  of  Englishmen. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  treatise,  containing  his 
argument  agaiast  the  ballot,  is  in  his  best  manner.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  said  to  settle  a  question  which  reposes  ultimately 
on  various  estimates  of  human  nature,  but  it  adds  to  the  old 
and  well-tried  formula  that  the  ballot  is  an  evil,  and  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  the  support  of  a  sound 
"  argumentum  ad  hominem."  The  substance  of  Mr.  Mill's  view 
is  that,  whereas  thirty  years  ago  unfair  coercion  "  by  landlords, 
employers,  and  customers  "  was  the  "  master  grievance  of  the 
country,"  it  is  now  superseded  by  that  mean  selfishness  which 
publicity  certainly  tends  to  check.  He  thinks  that  to  create  a 
system  of  disguise  would  be  to  give  men's  worse  motives  an 
undue  advantage  over  their  better,  and  to  facilitate  the  preference 
of  class  interests  to  public  considerations.  "  Nothing,"  he  wisely 
remarks,  "  has  so  steadying  an  influence  as  working  against 
pressure,"  and  he  di'eads  the  enervating  laxity  of  licensed  inde- 
pendence more  than  the  occasional  thrusts  of  external  com- 
pulsion. We  recommend  the  whole  passage  to  those  friends  of 
the  ballot  in  whose  minds  the  moral  aspect  of  politics  is  not 
quite  obscured  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  commercial  ter- 
minology. 

If  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  two  essays  with  a  certain 
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sense  of  disappointment,  we  should  remember  that  the  avowed 
object  of  the  one  is  negative,  while  the  other,  so  far  as  it  quits 
the  ground  of  criticism,  enters  that  of  political  experiment,  in 
which  the  most  ambitious  must  be  content  with  very  partial 
success. 

"  Look  before  you  Leap  "  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
political  pamphlet,  a  branch  of  literature  now  almost  superseded 
by  journalism.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  conduct  defensive  warfare 
with  spirit,  or  to  recommend  inaction  in  a  lively  manner ;  yet 
this  author  has  accomplished  it,  and  withal  pointed  his  moral 
with  apt  and  suggestive  illustrations.  Once,  indeed,  he  raises 
still  higher  expectations,  and  seems  on  the  point  of  giving  us 
some  practical  advice  ;  but  the  prophetic  imj^ulse  forsakes  him, 
and  he  dismisses  us,  like  ^neas,  from  the  ivory  gate.  "  It  is  of 
the  highest  consequence  both  to  the  logical  justice  and  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  that  their  voice  (that  of  the 
working  classes)  should  be  fairly  heard.  How  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  is  a  more  difficult  and  intricate  question,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  these  pages." 

To  Mr.  Mill  we  owe  warmer  acknowledgments.  He  has 
hazarded  opportunely  a  great  reputation  to  clear  up  questions 
with  which  his  long  familiarity  with  cognate  studies  had  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  deal.  All  that  a  lucid  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples could  do,  he  has  done.  If  he  has  failed  in  the  task  of 
construction,  he  has  but  shared  the  fate  of  all,  from  Plato 
downwards,  who  have  attempted  in  this  subject  to  combine  the 
"luciferous"  and  the  "fructiferous"  in  a  single  process.  The 
science  and  the  art  of  politics  cannot  be  cultivated  together ; 
they  must  proceed  by  contrary  methods,  and  are  best  intrusted 
to  minds  of  different  orders.  He  who  has  to  deal  with  the  wills 
of  his  fellow  men  must  often  be  satisfied  with  that  philosophical 
abomination,  a  compromise,  or  rather  a  perpetual  series  of  com- 
promises. We  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  perfect  concurrence  in  the  progress  of  facts  and 
ideas  which  has  been  attributed  to  France  has  never  cha- 
racterized this  country,  and  that  the  region  of  political  specula- 
tion has  thus  remained  unruffled  by  the  storms  which  have 
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occasionally  disturbed  the  course  of  political  action.  At  all 
events,  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  this  want  of  harmony 
are  such  as  our  experience  and  national  character  enable  us  to 
bear  with  equanimity ;  and  perhaps  we  owe  it  to  the  very  same 
defect  in  our  development  that  we  are  at  this  moment  the 
disciples,  and  not  the  mariyrs,  of  political  truth. 


PAELIAMENTARY  KEFOEM  AND 
POLITICAL  UTILITY. 

1867. 


THE   UTILITAEIAN  AKGUMENT  AGAINST  EEFOEM, 
AS  STATED  BY  ME.  LOWE.^ 

Theke  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  a 
previous  question  which  must  be  effectually  cleared  up  before  we 
can  proceed  further.  It  is  the  question  whether,  in  discussing 
any  measure,  practical  or  prospective,  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  we  are  at  liberty  to  entertain  considerations  of  justice 
at  all,  or  whether  our  judgment  is  to  be  solely  guided  by  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  For,  if  all  our  ideas  of  justice  must 
indeed  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant ;  if  a  moral  claim  to  repre- 
sentation is  nothing  but  a  metaphysical  or  sentimental  abstrac- 
tion, and  neither  virtue  nor  intelligence  confers  even  a  pre- 
sumptive title  to  a  share  of  political  power ;  if  the  franchise  is 
a  privilege  to  be  given  or  withheld  by  the  existing  legislature 
according  to  their  own  estimate  of  the  use  likely  to  be  made  of 
it,  and  if  that  estimate  is  to  be  formed  with  exclusive  regard  to 
the  ends  of  good  government,  whatever  those  ends  may  be ; — 
then  it  is  manifest  that  most  of  what  has  been  hitherto  said  and 
written  on  both  sides  of  this  great  subject  has  been  said  and 
written  in  vain.  There  will  still  remain  an  essential  difference 
between  an  adequate  and  an  inadequate  ideal  of  utility,  a  dif- 
ference so  broad  and  deep  as  to  be  almost  co-extensive  with  that 
between  utihty  and  right ;  but  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  standard, 
of  inquiry,  will  be  purely  utilitarian.     Our  language  will  have  to 

'  fieprinted,  by  permisaion,  from  "  Essays  on  Keform."     Macmillau  &  Co. 
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be  borrowed  from  political  economy,  rather  than  from  ethics, 
and  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
progressive  enfranchisement  must  be  conducted  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  men  have  no  rights  but  what  the  law  gives  them — an 
hypothesis  upon  which  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  consti- 
stitutional  government,  and  in  favour  of  slavery  itself. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  point  out  that  such  was  exactly  the 
ground  occupied  and  defended  with  rare  ability  by  Mr.  Lowe  in 
the  debates  of  the  two  last  sessions.  The  brilliant  essays  on 
constitutional  government  delivered  by  him,  respectively,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1865,  the  13th  of  March,  the  26th  of  April,  and  the 
3rd  of  May,  1866,  embody  a  perfect  repertory  of  utilitarian 
objections  to  any  downward  extension  of  the  suffrage.  They 
were  received  with  unbounded  applause  at  the  time  by  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  and 
never  were  the  doctrines  of  Benthamism  more  triumphantly 
applied  to  a  political  question  than  in  these  luminous  speeches.^ 
Though  an  almost  superfluous  amount  of  criticism  has  been 
lavished  on  their  most  vulnerable  points,  a  very  general  im- 
pression still  prevails  that  Mr.  Lowe's  main  position  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  shaken — an  impression  which  sensibly 
weakens  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  high 
time,  if  possible,  to  remove.^  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  so  re- 
doubtable a  fortress,  untaken,  in  our  rear.  Should  it  appear 
that  this  famous  argument— effective  as  it  was,  and  exhaustive 
as  it  purported  to  be — consists  of  a  fallacious  deduction  from 
premisses  demonstrably  unsound,  involves  an  entire  miscon- 
struction of  the  views  which  it  purports  to  expose,  and  leads  to 
conclusions  which  its  author  himself  would  repudiate,  we  shall 
advance  with  more  confidence  to  an  examination  of  those 
practical  views  which  it  was  designed  to  support. 

'  These  Speeches,  with  some  Letters  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  Preface  by 
Mr.  Lowe  himself,  have  lately  been  republished  in  a  volume,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  the  following  notes  as  "  Speeches  and  Letters." 

'  In  a  Speech  delivered  on  February  25,  1867,  Mr.  Lowe  himself  expressed  St 
fear  that  he  had  encoeeded  in  convincing  nobody.  His  success  has  been  greater 
than  he  seems  to  be  aware.  He  has  convinced  nobody  that  any  party  can  hold 
office  without  conceding  the  principle  of  progressive  enfranchisement,  but  he  has 
convinced  many  people  that  progressive  enfranchisement  will  be  mischievous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
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What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  propositions  npon  which 
Mr.  Lowe  builds  his  own  reasoning?  They  are  stated  with 
sufficient  precision  in  his  speech  against  the  Borough  Franchise 
Bill  of  1865,  and  in  his  two  first  speeches  against  the  Govern- 
ment Eeform  BUI  of  1866.  "I  take  the  Uberty  of  putting  aside 
the  sentimental  argument,  simply  observing  that  the  single 
question  is  of  good  gbvernment."  ^  "  When  we  speak  of  a 
Eefornj  Bill,  when  we  speak  of  giving  the  franchise  to  a  class 
which  has  it  not — of  transferring  the  electoral  power  fi-om  one 
place  to  another,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  we 
ought  to  have  in  view  is  not  the  class  which  receives  the  fran- 
chise, not  the  district  which  obtains  the  power  of  sending 
members  to  Parliament,  but  that  Parliament  itself  in  which 
those  members  are  to  sit,  and  for  the  sake  of  constituting  which 
properly  those  powers  ought  alone  to  be  exercised.  To  consider 
the  franchise  as  an  end  in  itself— to  siijjpose  that  we  should  confer 
it  on  any  one  class  of  persons  because  we  think  them  deserving, 
that  we  should  take  it  away  from  one  place  because  it  is  small, 
or  give  it  to  another  because  it  happens  to  be  large,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end."  ^  .  .  .  "  The  second 
is  a  much  humbler,  "but  a  much  sounder  doctrine,  and  that  is, 
that  the  franchise,  like  every  other  political  expedient,  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  country,  the  keeping  a  just  balance  of  classes,  and  the  pre- 
venting any  predominance  or  tyranny  df  one  class  over  another."* 

The  general  pm-port  of  these  passages,  amplified  and  illus- 
trated as  they  were  by  their  context,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
They  not  only  represent  the  public  good,  in  the  sense  therein 
explained,  as  the  supreme  end  of  legislation,  but  they  proscribe 
the  influence  of  any  sentiments  which  have  not  a  dkect  reference 
to  that  end.* 

I.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  issue  between  Eeformers  and 
Mr.  Lowe.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Bentham  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  this  canon  of  political 

•  Speech  of  May  3,  1865,  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  39. 

'  Speech  of  March  13,  1866,  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  64. 

•  Speech  of  April  26,  1866,  Ibid.  p.  105. 

'  Full  expositions  of  Mr.  Lowe's  theory  will  be  found  in  Speeches  and  Letters, 
pp.  33-39,  81,  85,  103-107,  and  in  the  Preface,  pp.  3-6. 
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utility  the  radical  defect  of  that  ethical  system  which  confounds 
the  motive  with   the   criterion  of  conduct,   and   assumes  that 
because  the  moral  value  of  actions  may  be  determined  by  their 
ultimate  tendencies,  they  should  therefore  be  performed  by  the 
agent  with  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  consciously  present 
to  his  mind.     Nor  is  this  a  mere  speculative  heresy,  when  so 
interpreted  as  to  make  political  deliberation  a  mere  calculation 
of  consequences ;  it  vitally  affects  Mr.  Lowe's  whole  argument 
against  progressive  enfranchisement.      When  he  invites  us  to 
judge  of  a  past  measmre,  such  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  its 
effects  rather  than  by  its  conformity  to  any  preconceived  notions 
of  justice,  we  cannot  shrink  from  accepting  the  challenge ;  for 
utility,  though  far  inferior  to  justice  as  a  motive,  is  far  superior 
to  it  as  a  test.     The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  therefore,  must  stand 
or  fall  by  our  experience  of  its  results,  and  experience  teaches  us 
that,  having  been  advocated  on  grounds  of  justice,  and  resisted 
on  grounds  of  expediency,  it  has  in  fact  produced  very  beneficial 
consequences  which  few  even  of  its  promoters  foresaw.     But  the 
experience  by  which  alone  the  Eeform  Bill  of  last  session  could 
be  condemned  has  yet  to  be  acquired.     When  we  are  invited  to 
judge  of  a  measure,  not  past  but  future,  by  results  not  ascer- 
tained but  conjectured,  or  suggested  by  doubtful  analogies,  we 
may  well  demur  to  such  a  method  of  arbitrament.     The  adapta- 
tion of  the  utilitarian  rule  to  prospective  contingencies  involves 
what  logicians  call  a  fallacy  of  time.     Eeal  facts  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  dictates  of  political  justice  ;  but  the  dictates  of 
political  justice,  so  far  as  they  are  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  sanctioned  by  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  are  more  trustworthy  than  hypothetical  facts. 

We  could  not,  then,  consent  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  con- 
templated Eeform  Bill  upon  this  basis,  even  if  the  conception  of 
political  utility  proposed  to  us  were  ever  so  comprehensive.  But 
^Ir.  Lowe,  unlike  Bentham,  does  not  include  among  the  proper 
objects  of  legislation  the  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  masses  for  whom  Government  exists,  and  ridicules 
the  very  notion  of  studying  to  "  elevate  "  ^  them  by  the  franchise. 
Sometimes  he  descriljes  the  aim  which  should  guide  the  states- 

'  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  37. 
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man  in  deliberating  on  Eeform  as  "  the  happiness  of  the  people 
at  large ;  "  ^  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  virtually 
limits  it  to  "  the  keeping  a  just  balance  of  classes ;  "  ^  sometimes 
he  insists  that  it  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  itself."  It  matters  little  which  of  these 
principles  we  elect,  for,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Lowe,  they  are  all 
fatally  defective,  even  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  They 
all  equally  leave  out  of  sight  the  popular  will,  an  element  upon 
which  the  success  of  any  Government  which  does  not  rely  on 
military  force,  must  entirely  depend.  They  all  ignore  the 
possible  value  of  political  education,  if  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
yet  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
telligence to  bear  on  the  common  weal,  and  of  increasing  the 
sum  of  general  happiness.  They  all  exalt  administration  into 
the  highest  function  of  government,  whereas  it  is  the  most 
essentially  mechanical,  and  depends  for  its  energy  on  that  motive 
power  which  it  is  the  characteristic  virtue  of  self-government  to 
supply  effectively. 

But  each  of  them  is  also  open  to  special  exceptions.  Before 
we  adopt  any  idea  so  vague  as  "  the  happiness  of  the  people  at 
large,"  for  an  ultim'ate  standard  of  representative  institutions, 
we  ought,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe's  own  rule,  to  ascertain,  by  the 
light  of  experience,  whither  it  is  likely  to  lead  us.  The  answer 
of  history  is  decisive.  "  The  happiness  of  the  people  at  large," 
is  the  familiar  watchword  of  despotism.  It  is  the  despot,  in 
every  age  and  of  every  type,  who  professes  to  do  everything  for 
the  people,  though  nothing  by  the  people,  and  who  cuts  down  the 
tree  of  liberty  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  its  fruits.  The  vice  of 
despotic  government,  however  paternal,  and  that  which  renders 
it  as  ruinous  economically  as  it  is  morally  degrading,  consists  not 
in  its  wilful  neglect  of  popular  interests,  but  in  its  contempt  for 
popular  opinions,  in  treating  the  people  as  passive  materials  for 
benevolent  superintendence  ;  and  this  vice  must  attach,  more  or 
less,  to  every  government  constituted  with  reference  to  the  hap- 
piness only,  and  without  reference  to  the  voice,  of  the  governed. 
Again,  what  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  a  hydrostatic  theory  of 

'  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  38.  '  Ibid.  p.  105. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  6t,  86-95,  and  Preface,  p.  6. 
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representation  based  on  an  equilibrium  of  classes  ?    What  is  a 
"  class  "  but  a  purely  artificial  aggregate,  which  may  consist  of 
hundreds,  thousands,  or  millions,  according  to  the  fancy  or  design 
of  its  framer  ?   To  know  what  is  a  just  balance  of  classes,  we  must 
have  determined  beforehand  what  degree  of  weight  each  ought  to 
possess  in  the  State,  and  have  solved  most  of  the  problems  which 
it  is  the  special  function  of  a  reformed  Parliament  to  investigate. 
Not  long  ago,  it  was  considered  a  fair  distribution  of  legislative 
power  that  a  few  hundred  noblemen  should  not  only  compose  one 
estate  of  the  realm  co-ordinate  with  the  Commons,  but  should 
also  exercise,  through  relations  and  nominees,  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.     No  one  now 
ventures  to  maintain  such  a  paradox,  but  the  self-interest  which 
formerly  made   it  credible  has  not  ceased  to  operate.     What 
appears  to  a  landlord  or  employer  "a  just  balance  of  classes," 
may  appear  the  very  reverse  to  an  impartial  critic,  as  well  as  to 
a  tenant  or  artizan,  especially  if  it  has  been  adjusted  on  the 
monstrous  supposition  that  the  more  numerous  a  class  is,  the 
more  jealously  should  it  be  excluded  from  the  franchise.     It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  suggestion  that  in  supporting 
or  rejecting  a  Eeform  Bill,  we  should  be  guided  not  by  respect 
for  the  rights,  or  even  for  the  interests,  of  those  whom  it  would 
enfranchise,  but  only  by  its  presumed  effect  on  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  would  follow  al- 
most inevitably  from  this  proposition  that  if  nomination  by  the 
Crown  would,  in  most  cases,  give  us  a  better  deliberative  as- 
sembly than  election  by  the  people,  it  would  be  well  to  entrust 
the   choice   of    members   to   Her   Majesty.     A  committee  thus 
selected  might,  indeed,  be  superior  to  the  body  returned  by  the 
present  constituencies  in  all  respects  but  one.     It  might,  and 
perhaps  would,  contain  more  individual  eminence,  more  pubhc 
spirit,  and  more  vktue,  but  it  would  not  be  representative.     It 
might  labour  exclusively  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large, 
it  might  devote  itself  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  country, 
to  keeping  a  just  balance  of  classes,  and  to  preventing  any  pre- 
dominance or  tyranny  of  one  class  over  another ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  a  royal  council  and  not  a  chamber  of  popular 
delegates,  its  legislation  would  be  futile,  and  its  maintenance 
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impossible.  Had  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  been  as 
enlightened  as  it  was  obstructive,  it  could  not,  for  a  similar 
reason,  have  been  tolerated  much  longer.  Men  who  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  will  not  submit  to  leading-strings  or  to  the 
guardianship  of  trustees  chosen  for  them.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant, no  doubt,  that  Parliament  should  be  as  efficient  as  possible, 
but  the  paramount  object,  because  the  most  essential  condition, 
of  its  existence  is,  that  it  should  duly  reflect  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  utilitarian  argument  against  progressive  enfranchisement 
is,  therefore,  self -refuting.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  good  govern- 
ment, or  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  con- 
ceived by  Bentham,  would  be  consistent  with  a  general  sense  of 
injustice  among  the  people,  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  their 
rulers,  a  latent  antagonism,  or  even  a  »8ullen  indifference,  to  the 
policy  which  is  carried  out  in  their  name,  and  at  their  expense. 
Yet  unless  this  be  shown,  Mr.  Lowe's  case  breaks  down,  by  his 
own  confession.  The  moment  we  entertain  considerations  of 
this  kind,  and  consult  the  feelings  of  the  unrepresented  classes, 
we  transgress  the  line  which  he  traces  so  carefully,  and  admit, 
in  some  degree,  those  claims  of  morality  and  justice  of  which 
he  never  fails  to  speak  with  sovereign  disdain.^  Whether  or  not 
the  claims  of  morality  and  justice  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrines  of  utility,  is  no  longer  the  question ;  for  Mr.  Lowe  admits 
no  alternative  between  embracing  the  inferences  drawn  by  him- 
self from  those  doctrines,  and  taking  our  stand  on  the  "  a  priori 
rights  "  of  man.  This  charge,  repeated  so  often,  and  in  so  many 
forms,  during  the  debates  of  last  session,^  deserves  closer  exami- 

•  As,  for  instance,  in  the  Speech  of  March  13,  1866,  Speeches  and  Letters 
p.  85; — "Government  does  not  deal  with  justice,  it  deals  with  expediency.  The 
object  is  to  construct  the  best  machinery  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  We  may  violate  any  law  of  symmetry,  equality,  or  distributive  justice, 
in  providing  the  proper  machinery  to  enable  us  to  do  what  is  required  of  us."  So, 
again,  in  the  Speech  of  April  26,  1866,  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  131 : — "  I  simply 
deny  that  justice  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of 
State  policy." 

'  Speech  of  May  3, 1865,  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  35  : — "  And  to  what  do  the 
arguments  of  those  who,  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  advocate  the  right 
of  the  working  classes  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  amount? 
To  that  assumption  of  the  d,  priori  rights  of  man  which  formed  the  terror  and  the 
ridicule  of  that  grotesque  tragedy,  the  French  Revolution.  When  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  that  the  onus  prohantii  lay  with  his  adversary,  he  must  have 
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nation  than  it  has  received.  We  have  seen  that  utilitarianism 
does  not  involve,  or  even  sanction,  the  concessions  which  he  re- 
quires us  to  make ;  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  the  rejection 
of  utilitarianism  involves  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  which  he 
would  drive  us. 

II.  A  more  definite  form  may  he.  given  to  this  second  issue, 
by  a  citation  of  the  sentence,  so  persistently  and  so  grossly 
misrepresented,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  the  moral,  as 
opposed  to  the  utilitarian,  theory  of  representation  :  "  I  say  that 
every  man  who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by  some  con- 
sideration of  personal  unfitness  or  political  danger  is  morally 
entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution."^  In  this 
proposition  is  defined — ruot,  indeed,  with  scientific  accuracy,  but 
with  accuracy  enough  for  all  piu-poses  of  fair  controversy — the 
principle  of  progressive  enfranchisement.  That  principle,  like 
all  others,  rests  on  certain  presumptions,  is  subject,  in  its  appli- 
cation, to  certain  conditions,  and  appeals  for  its  verification  to 
the  evidence  of  experience.  The  presumptions  on  which  it  rests 
are  such  as  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,^  and  the 
possible  existence  of  political  rights  which  have  not  yet  acquired 
a  legal  sanction.  The  conditions  of  its  application  are  those 
specified  by  Mr.  Gladstone — that  the  claimant  of  the  franchise 
must  be  personally  competent  to  exercise  it,  and  that  his  en- 

meant  that  anterior  to  the  existence  of  society  there  was  vested  in  every  man  some 
personal  a  priori  right  which  nobody  had  authority  to  touch.  When  Mr.  Mill,  in 
like  manner,  speaks  of  every  citizen  of  a  State  having  a  perfect  right  to  a  share  in 
its  government,  he  appeals  to  some  d  priori  considerations,  in  accordance  with 
which  every  man  would  be  entitled  not  only  to  be  well  governed,  but  to  take  part 
in  governing  himself."  Statements  to  the  same  effect  occur  in  the  Speech  of 
May  31,  1866,  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  174 ;  and  in  the  very  first  page  of  the 
Preface. 

'  Speech  on  Mr.  Baines'  Borough  Franchise  Bill  of  1864.  Compare  with  this 
statement  the  unqualified  assertion  of  human  equality  in  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  adopted  in  Congress  July  24th,  1776  : — "  We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  etc." 

'  That  is,  that  one  citizen's  interests  are  of  equal  concern  to  the  State  with 
those  of  any  other  citizen,  not  that  one  citizen  is  equally  qualified  with  any  other 
to  exercise  political  power.  It  might  appear  needless  to  indicate  this  distinction, 
but  that  it  is  habitually  overlooked  by  Mr.  Lowe,  as  in  page  5  of  the  Preface  to 
Speeches  and  Letters. 

M 
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franchisement  would  not  involve  any  political  danger.^  The  ex- 
perience to  which  it  appeals  for  its  verification  is  that  which 
teaches  us,  for  instance,  that  men,  for  the  most  part,  understand 
and  manage  their  own  affairs  better  than  others  who  have 
counter-interests  to  serve — that  men  pay  taxes  and  obey  laws 
more  loyally  when  they  have  taken  part  in  voting  the  former 
and  making  the  latter — and  that  men  who  are  denied  the  privi- 
leges are  apt  to  forget  the  duties  of  citizenship.^ 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  generalizations  from 
experience,  founded  as  they  must  be  on  a  limited  induction, 
should  command  an  unreserved  assent  from  a  political  adver- 
sary. Still  less  are  we  entitled  to  demand  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  of  the  conditions  upon  which  pohtical  rights  should 
be  granted,  or  his  opinion  that  these  conditions  have  been  ful- 
filled by  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  own  working  classes, 
should  be  accepted,  even  provisionally.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
field  it  was  reasonable  and  inevitable  that  every  inch  of  ground 
should  be  hotly  contested.  But  Mr.  Lowe  thought  to  secure  a 
more  decisive  victory  by  turning  the  enemy's  position.  He  must 
needs  fasten  a  belief  in  a  priori  rights  upon  all  who  support  the 
moral  argument  for'progressive  enfranchisement,  and  defy  them 
to  maintain  those  rights  in  debate.  When  he  declared  "that 
the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  right  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  amount  to 
that  assumption  of  the  a  priori  rights  of  man,  which  formed 
the  terror  and  the  ridicule  of  that  grotesque  tragedy,  the  French 
Ee volution,"  he  must  obviously  have  meant  one  of  two  things — 
either  that,  in  fact,  that  right  has  been  generally  advocated  on 
that  assumption,  or  that,  logically,  it  can  be  defended  on  no 
other  assumption.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  allega- 
tion is  the  more  groundless.     To  dispute  the  former,  would  be  a 

'  Mr.  Lowe  must  entirely  have  forgotten  this  most  important  qualification 
when  he  directly  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  maintaining  "  that  the  franchise  is  due 
to  every  one  whom  you  cannot  show  to  be  unfit." — Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  131. 

'  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  similar  lessons  derived  from  experience. 
The  mention  of  them  is,  however,  sufficient  to  rebut  Mr.  Lowe's  bold  assertion,  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  "  Democracy  "  are  "  mostly  metaphy- 
sical, resting  on  considerations  prior  to,  and  therefore  independent  of,  experience." 
— Preface  to  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  3. 
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mere  waste  of  time,  until  a  single  passage,  affirming  or  implying 
the  a  priori  right  of  man  to  the  franchise,  can  be  produced  from 
the  works  or  speeches  of  any  living  Eeformer.  The  latter  is, 
happily,  capable  of  exposure  without  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
negative.  If  it  were  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  right  prior 
to  law,  yet  not  absolute,  but  relative — not  inherent,  but  deriva- 
tive— not  indefeasible  or  unconditional,  but  dependent  on  other 
rights  no  less  sacred — then,  and  then  only,  could  Mr.  Lowe  be 
justified  in  gratuitously  identifying  the  moral  rights  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  alleges  with  those  a  priori  rights  which  he  himself 
derides.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
moral  rights  varying  in  character  and  degree  with  social  pro- 
gress, but  many  such  are  recognised  by  jurists  of  every  school,^ 
as  well  as  in  popular  language.  Of  the  privileges  and  securities 
to  which  the  name  of  "rights"  has  been  given,  a  very  few — 
such  as  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  self- 
defence — have  been  designated,  perhaps  not  very  philosophically, 
rights  of  natujre.  Others  are  known  as  legal  rights;  and  this 
class  includes  and  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  moral  rights 
in  a  well-governed  country,  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  look 
beyond  them,  except  for  purposes  of  legislation.  For  these 
purposes,  however,  it  is  quite  essential  that  we  should  realize 
the  existence  of  rights,  both  civil  and  political,  distinct  from  so- 
called  natural  rights,  and  paramount  to  legal  rights,  which  may 
properly  be  termed  moral  rights.  Among  the  civil  rights  of  this 
class  is  that  of  every  citizen  to  protection  from  the  State ;  among 
the  political  rights  of  this  class  is  that  of  every  nation,  in  an 
United  Kingdom  like  our  own,  to  a  share  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. Not  even  Mr.  Lowe  would  deny  that  every  British 
subject  is  "  morally  entitled  "  to  be  protected,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing  in  other  words)  that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to 
protect  him  against  violence  or  aggression,  whether  or  not  our 
present  laws   are  effectual  to  that   end.     Not  even  Mr.  Lowe 


'  Bentham  himself  folly  recognises  rights  of  this  kind,  thongh  he  prefers  to 
describe  them  as  ends,  or  objects,  of  legislation.  One  of  these  ends  being  equality, 
and  another  security,  in  the  possession  of  property,  he  tells  us  explicitly  that 
where  these  two  principles  conflict,  "  equality  ought  to  give  way." — Dumont's 
Bentham,  Principes  du  Code  Civil,  part  i.  ch.  xi. 
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would  venture  to  dispute  the  moral  claim  of  Ireland  to  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  if  she  had  no  representatives 
in  the  Legislature.  Then  why  should  he  protest  that. a  similar 
claim  on  behalf  of  an  unrepresented  class  cannot  be  entertained 
without  acknowledging  the  a  priori  rights  of  man  ?  Let  him 
deny,  if  he  will,  the  existence  of  any  rights  but  legal  rights,^ 
and  brave,  if  he  dare,  the  consequences  of  pushing  the  utili- 
tarian creed  to  extremes ;  but  let  him  not  practise  on  the  English 
dread  of  a  priori  rights,  to  frighten  less  acute  reasoners  into 
embracing  it. 

There  may,  therefore,  be  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  claim  of 
non-electors  to  the  franchise ;  it  remains  to  consider  how  its 
validity,  in  any  given  case,  is  to  be  determined.  This  question 
really  involves  no  abstruse  metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  rights.  The  origin  of  rights  is  one  thing;  their  validity  is 
another.  The  former  depends  on  the  authority  which  is  sup- 
posed to  sanction  them ;  the  latter  depends  on  the  forum  in  which 
they  are  pleaded.  The  right  of  personal  liberty  itself  is  not 
valid,  though  doubtless  it  ought  to  be,  in  countries  where  slavery 
is  part  of  the  social  system.  The  right  of  a  man  to  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labour  would  not  be  valid  in  a  community  where  all 
property  was  held  in  common.  Hardly  any  moral  rights  to 
political  privileges  are  valid  in  Eussia,  not  only  because  such 
privileges  are  not  in  harmony  with  established  Kussian  institu- 
tions, but  also  because  the  people  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
habits  and  ideas  to  which  they  correspond.  None  but  legal 
rights  are  valid  in  any  court  of  law ;  and  of  legal  rights,  those 
called  equitable  are  not  valid  in  our  courts  of  common  law. 
What  rights,  then,  may  be  pleaded  as  valid  in  the  English 
Parliament  ?  All  those,  and  only  those,  which  can  be  warranted 
by  principles  already  consecrated  by  a  general  consensus  of  the 
legislature  and  the  nation.  The  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  public 
conscience — to  that  code  of  political  morality  which,  however 

'  Mr.  Lowe  would  probably  not  shrink  from  accepting  this  challenge,  if  we  may- 
judge  by  the  following  passage : — "  Thus  the  words  '  right '  and  '  justice  '  have  a 
perfectly  clear  and  defined  meaning  when  applied  to  the  administration  of  justice 
under  a  settled  law,  bat  are  really  without  meaning,  except  as  vague  and  inappro- 
priate metaphors,  when  applied  to  the  distribution  of  political  power." — Preface  to 
Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  5. 
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formed,  tacitly  governs  the  course  of  legislation,  and  has  found 
an  imperfect  expression  in  certain  great  constitutional  maxims. 
To  assert  that  every  duly-qualified  citizen  is  morally  entitled  to 
come  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  unless  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  admit  him,  is  merely  to  assert  that  his  admission 
would  be  in  accordance  with  some  article  of  this  code,  while  his 
exclusion  violates  it.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  one  of  these  received  maxims,  sound  or  unsound,  is 
that  representation  should  be  proportioned,  at  least  approxim- 
ately, to  taxation.  If,  then,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  large 
share  of  the  national  burdens  is  borne  by  the  excluded  class, 
their  moral  right  to  a  large  share  of  representation  would  be, 
prima  facie,  established.  Suppose,  again,  that  another  maxim, 
approved  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  at  large,  affirms  that 
legislative  power  in  a  representative  government  is  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  expressed  or  implied.  If,  then, 
it  should  be  proved  that  a  numerous  and  increasing  section  of 
the  excluded  class  is  no  longer  content  with  the  position  assigned 
to  it,  openly  claims  the  franchise,  and  threatens  to  withdraw  its 
consent  to  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which  it  has  so  long 
acquiesced,  this  circumstance  would,  so  far,  greatly  enhance  the 
moral  right  in  question.  But  we  may  go  further.  All  existing 
qualifications  are  grounded  on  a  similar  assumption  that  a 
certain  degree  of  wealth  or  education  constitutes,  not  an  a  priori 
right,  but  a  "  moral  right,"  to  representaion.  To  impugn  the 
moral  right  of  an  unrepresented  class,  however  strong  its  cre- 
dentials, is  to  impugn  the  moral  right  of  the  present  electoral 
body,  and  to  justify  the  former  in  believing  that  nothing  but  the 
law  stands  between  itself  and  its  enfranchisement.  This  is  what 
is  meant  when  the  franchise  is  described  as  "  a  debt "  due  to 
the  working  classes,  or  as  a  "  reward  "  earned  by  their  virtues. 
Such  expressions  are  obviously  metaphorical,  but  not  more  so 
than  a  "  balance "  of  classes.  Phrases  which  represent  the 
franchise  as  a  mechanical  instrument,  or  a  chemical  ingredient, 
for  the  production  of  a  predetermined  result,  are  quite  as  capri- 
cious, quite  as  indefinite,  and  quite  as  Kkely  to  convey  a  false 
impression,  as  those  which  Mr.  Lowe  so  unjustly  disparages. 
The  difference  is,  that  material  illustrations  are  far  beneath 
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moral  illustrations  in  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  which  they 
suggest. 

III.  Having  thus  examined  the  reasons  for  discarding 
motives  of  justice,  and  abandoning  ourselves  to  motives  of  ex- 
pediency, in  the  distribution  of  legislative  power,  we  find  them 
wholly  untenable.  The  utilitarian  argument,  as  developed  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  is  in  effect  an  argument  against  the  first  principles  of 
political  liberty;  the  moral  argument,  as  limited  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, is  defensible  on  every  ground  consistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples. Were  the  antagonism  between  the  apparent  interests  of 
the  nation  and  the  legitimate  claims  of  our  fellow-citizens  as 
direct  as  Mr.  Lowe  conceives  it  to  be,  we  should  require  stronger 
proofs  than  he  has  adduced  to  justify  us  in  absolutely  sacrificing 
the  latter  to  the  former.  Happily,  we  are  placed  in  no  such 
dilemma.  The  statesman,  though  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  not  deaf  to  the  plea  of  moral  right,  wUl  not  therefore  shut 
his  eyes  to  consequences.  He  will  admit,  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  "political  danger,"  if  real  and  urgent,  may  render,  not  the 
rejection,  but  the  postponement,  of  demands  otherwise  irre- 
sistible, a  duty  no  less  than  a  necessity.  If,  then,  Mr.  Lowe 
can  make  good  his  contention  upon  this  thu-d  issue — if  he  can 
show' that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  franchise,  such  as  was 
proposed  by  the  Government  last  session,  would  entail  real  and 
urgent  political  danger— we  may  still  be  compelled,  while  deny- 
ing his  premisses,  to  accept  his  practical  conclusion. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  by 
Mr.  Lowe  to  make  this  side  of  his  position  impregnable.  He 
has  ransacked  history,  and  laid  under  contribution  all  contem- 
porary experience,  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  downright  suicide,  and  little  short  of  treason,  for 
Parliament  to  admit  but  one-tenth  of  the  unrepresented  class 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  But  what  is  the  process 
whereby  he  professes  to  have  achieved  the  demonstration  of  this 
astounding  paradox  ?  It  may  be  described  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  postulate  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
"  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Democracy;  "  and  he  constructs  a 
hideous  ideal  of  Democracy,  by  combining  all  the  worst  features 
of  ancient  city-governments  with  all  the  worst  features  of  modern 
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republics  and  empires  in  which  universal  suffrage  prevails.'^ 
It  is  not  a  naore  or  less  popular  representative  government,  but 
this  Democracy,  which  is  tyrannical  at  home  and  aggressive 
abroad,  the  enemy  of  all  superiority,  and  the  slave  of  every 
selfish  prejudice.  It  is  Democracy  which  prostitutes  itself  to 
the  arts  of  demagogues  and  the  bribes  of  millionaires,  which 
makes  the  ignorant  majority  omnipotent,  and  teaches  them  to 
use  terrorism,  in  the  last  resort,  to  silence  and  crush  the  edu- 
cated minority.  It  is  Democracy  which  concentrates  all  power 
in  committees  of  the  legislature,  which  paralyses  the  executive 
power,  which  dwarfs  statesmanship,  and  which  cannot  even 
tolerate  the  independence  of  the  judicial  bench. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  no  caricature  of  Democracy,  or 
the  government  of  the  few  by  the  many,  and  supposing  also 
(which  is  surely  a  supposition  no  less  violent)  that  an  equally 
revolting  picture  of  oligarchy,  or  the  government  of  the  many 
by  the  few,  could  not  be  produced  by  a  similar  method,  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  a  reduction  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise from  i'lO  to  £.1  would  conduct  us  to  these  dismal  results. 
At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  a  measure  which  leaves  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  imimpaired,  the  House  of  Lords  in 
possession  of  a  legislative  power  vastly  multiplied  by  social 
influence,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  still  unrepre- 
sented, falls  very  far  short  of  establishing  a  Democracy.  To 
bridge  over  this  logical  chasm,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  again  has 
recourse  to  mechanical  imagery.  Once  quit  the  safe  level  of  a 
£10  franchise,  and  we  are  launched,  according  to  him,  on  an 
inclined  plane,  whose  ever-steepening  gradients  wiU  hurry  us 
forward  helplessly  with  increasing  velocity,  till  we  plunge  into 
the  Democratic  abyss.  On  that  treacherous  slope  he  assures  us 
that  no  courage  or  skill  will  avail  to  stop  us,  for  "  the  thing  is 
fated,"  and  the  power  of  resistance,  on  which  he  now  relies,  wiU 
have  passed  away  for  ever.^ 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  metaphors  like  these,  rather 

'  See  especially,  the  Speech  of  April  2G,  18G6,  Speeches  and  Letters, 
pp.  145-166. 

'  Speeches  and  Letters,  pp.  50-52,  140,  200,  201.  Pref.,  p.  13.  Speech  of 
February  25,  1867. 
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than  by  any  analysis  of  facts,  Mr.  Lowe  succeeded  in  convincing 
no  small  proportion  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  giving  up 
the  £10  franchise  they  would  be  resigning  themselves  to  Demo- 
cracy. We  have  now  to  consider,  in  a  calmer  mood,  whether 
the  conviction  thus  produced  will  bear  the  test  of  a  retrospective 
scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  well  ask  what  is  the  evidence,  and 
what  the  source,  of  this  mysterious  law,  beyond  the  control  of 
future  legislatures,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  go  so  far  as 
may  seem  desirable  without  going  further.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Lowe  borrowed  the  idea  of  it  from 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  a  writer  to  whom  his  obligations  have  been 
greater  than  is  generally  known.  But  Mr.  Lowe  himself  em- 
phatically repudiates  the  fatalism,  which  he  imputes  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville.  "  M.  de  Tocqueville  assumed  that  Democracy  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  question  to  be  considered  was,  not 
whether  it  was  good  or  evil  in  itself,  but  how  we  could  best 
adapt  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  ignava  ratio,  the  coward's  argu- 
ment, by  which  I  hope  this  House  will  not  be  influenced.  If 
this  Democracy  be  a  good  thing,  let  us  clasp  it  to  our  bosoms  ; 
if  not,  there  is,  I  am  sure,  spirit  and  feeling  enough  in  this 
country  to  prevent  us  from  allowing  ourselves  to  be  overawed  by 
any  vague  presage  of  this  kind,  in  the  belief  that  the  matter  has 
been  already  decided  upon  by  the  fates  and.  destinies  in  some 
dark  tribunal  in  which  they  sit  together  to  regulate  the  future  of 
nations."  It  is  quite  true  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  regarded 
Democracy,  in  his  own  sense,  as  inevitable ;  not,  however, 
because  the  fates  had  so  decreed  it,  but  for  the  far  better  reason 
that  civilized  society,  as  he  supposed,  was  deliberately  moulding 
itself  into  the  democratic  type.  Mr.  Lowe's  view  differs  from 
M.  de  Tocqueville' s  chiefly  in  this  respect — that  he  thinks  it 
possible  to  check  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  to  thwart 
destiny,  by  standing  still  now,  though  impossible  if  the  down- 
ward impetus  be  once  given.^     Which  is  the  more  philosophical 

'  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  done  more  justice  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  whose  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  meddling  with  the  electoral  qualification  he  quotes  so  emphatically 
(Pref .  to  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  13) ,  if  he  had  referred  to  some  passages  of  a 
different  tenor  in  the  works  of  the  same  author.     Such  are  those  in  which  M.  de 
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of  the  two  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  Mr.  Lowe's  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  more  statesmanUke.  If  it  is  absurd  to  do  what 
appears  to  us  wrong,  in  deference  to  poUtical  necessity,  it  is 
surely  not  less  absurd  to  abstain  from  doing  what  appears  to  us 
right,  because  we  anticipate  that  it  will  place  our  posterity  at 
the  mercy  of  the  same  political  necessity. 

At  all  events,  such  a  warning  comes  more  than  thirty  years 
too  late.  It  was  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  that  commenced  the 
fatal  descent  towards  Democracy  by  extinguishing  the  old  cus- 
tomary franchises  of  boroughs,  and  substituting  the  £10  house- 
hold suffrage,  which  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Lowe's  unqualified 
respect.  The  danger  of  yielding  to  democratic  tendencies  might 
then  be  urged,  and  was  actually  urged,  with  great  effect ;  it  has 
now  ceased  to  have  any  meaning.  Finality  was  justly  exploded 
within  a  very  few  years  after  that  memorable  settlement,  and 
everyone  now  acknowledges  that  each  successive  generation  has 
the  sole  right,  as  it  assm-edly  has  the  sole  power,  of  discharging 
the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  it. 

Let  us,  then,  shake  off  the  notion  that  we  can  be  a  Provi- 
dence to  those  who  come  after  us,  and  we  shall  find  less  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  the  shadowy  outline  of  "  Democracy  "  to  its 
true  proportions.  What  is  "  Democracy,"  after  all  ?  It  is  an 
ambiguous  term,  which  sometimes  denotes  a  certain  form  of 
Government,  and  sometimes  a  certain  state  of  society.  A  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government  may  exist,  as  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  where  the  state  of  society  was  essentially  aristocratic  ; 
a  democratic  state  of  society  may  exist,  as  in  France  since  the 
Revolution,  where  the  form  of  Government  is  oligarchical  or  des- 
potic; but  in  either  case  there  will  be  a  perilous  want  of  co- 
hesion in  the  community.  A  clear  perception  of  this  distinction 
will  be  of  great  service  in  laying  the  ugly  spectre  conjured  up  by 
Mr.  Lowe.   No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 

Tocqneville  contends  that,  while  all  the  faults  of  democracy  are  patent,  many  of 
its  virtues  are  latent ;  that,  in  these  days,  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only, 
means  of  reviving  public  spirit,  is  to  associate  the  whole  people  in  the  government  ; 
that,  in  America,  the  dominant  majority  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  peaceable 
and  patriotic  citizens  ;  and  that,  in  England,  liberal  as  our  aristocracy  is,  the  good 
of  the  poor  has  been  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  rich. — Democratic  en 
Amerique  (Brtixelles,  1837),  vol.  ii.  ch.  1  and  6. 
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there  is  a  tendency  towards  what  De  Tocqueville  calls  an 
equality  of  social  conditions.  This  tendency,  though  no  more 
inevitable  than  any  other  moral  phenomenon,  is  one  which  a 
legislator  must  accept  as  a  fact,  because  it  is  almost  independent 
of  legislation.  The  real  question  is,  whether  our  representative 
system  should  be  from  time  to  time  adjusted  by  the  growing 
requirements  of  our  social  development,  or  should  be  employed 
as  a  barrier  to  retard  its  progress.  Considering  how  frail  such 
barriers  must  be,  against  the  giant  forces  daily  struggling  to 
undermine  them,  the  question  surely  answers  itself.  The  nation, 
speaking  and  acting  through  the  national  Legislature,  cannot 
safely  treat  Democracy  as  something  outside  itself,  or  retain  a 
form  of  Government  more  aristocratic  than  is  consistent  with 
the  social  framework  on  which  it  is  built.  Those  who  deplore 
the  spread  of  democratic  sentiments  and  habits  must  combat 
them,  as  they  would  combat  religious  error,  by  the  influences  of 
literature  and  personal  example.  To  combat  them  by  upholding 
political  institutions  which  society  has  outgrown,  is  to  create 
one  of  those  fatal  disruptions  in  the  body  poHtic  which  bring 
about  revolutions. 

The  further  question  whether  progressive  enfranchisement, 
apart  from  its  being  "  a  step  towards  Democracy,"  involves 
greater  evils  than  it  purports  to  remedy,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  present  subject.  That  a  Eeformer's  sense  of  justice  must  be 
tempered  with  prudence  has  already  been  conceded.  That  pru- 
dence counsels  a  postponement  of  Eeform  cannot  be  conceded 
for  a  moment.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen  are  hostile  to  our  Constitution,  nor, 
upon  that  supposition,  is  it  by  any  means  obvious  that  its 
defence  would  be  weakened  by  subtracting  a  portion  of  the 
besieging  force  and  adding  it  to  the  garrison.  As  we  cannot 
expel  from  our  population  those  elements  which  form  the 
strength  of  Trades  Unions,  it  may  well  be  less  dangerous  to  in- 
corporate them  in  our  representative  system  than  to  leave  them 
outside  it.  These  and  similar  considerations  are  quite  sufficient, 
if  not  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  advocates  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  progressive  enfranchisement,  yet  at  least  to  neutrahze 
any  Conservative  presumption  adverse  to  it. 
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Were  it  necessary  to  reinforce  them  by  the  exposure  of  incon- 
sistencies in  the  practical  objections  urged  against  it,  ample 
materials  could  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lowe  himself. 
It  was  he  who,  after  protesting  that  a  measure  enfranchising  a 
few  hundred  thousand  artizans  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
classes  and  inaugurate  the  reign  of  Democracy,  strove  elaborately 
to  prove  that  a  much  larger  number  might  acquire  the  franchise 
now,  if  they  would  but  practise  a  little  self-denial.^  It  was  he 
who,  after  foreshadowing  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  tyranny 
of  numbers,  attributed  to  the  working  classes,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  an  entii'e  indifference  to  the  success  of  a  measure 
which  he  described  as  an  approach  to  that  very  consummation.^ 
It  was  he  who,  endorsing  the  transparent  fallacy  that  property, 
with  all  the  countervailing  advantages  at  its  command,  would  be 
"  swamped,"  and  even  "  disfranchised,"  by  its  possessors  being 
placed  in  a  minority,  nevertheless  pointed,  again  and  again,  to  the 
ascendancy  of  millionaires  as  one  of  the  worst  consequences  to 
ensue  from  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.* 

It  is  not,  however,  by  such  inconsistencies  as  these  that  the 
incurable  weakness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  argument  is  to  be  measured. 
It  is  to  be  measured  by  the  imperfect  ideal  of  political  utility 
which  he  presents  to  us,  by  the  distorted  conception  of  moral 
right  which  he  contrasts  with  it  and  offers  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  it,  by  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  essential  harmony  of 
the  two  principles  when  correctly  applied,  and  by  his  confused 
apprehensions  of  a  coming  "Democracy"  now  or  never  to  be 
averted.  Since  the  superstructure  cannot  be  stronger  than  its 
foundation,  the  policy  which  rests  on  arguments  so  erroneous 
must  be  rejected  with  it.  It  is  well  for  the  country  that  it  has 
already  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  We  may 
admire  these  speeches  as  brilliant  efforts  of  Parliamentary  elo- 
quence, we  may  profit  by  the  many  lessons  of  political  wisdom 
contained  in  them,  we  may  even  prize  them  as  contributions  of 
great  value  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Eeform,  but  no  such 
feelings  can  be  allowed  to  obscure  or  silence  our  conviction  that 
counsels  more  delusive  or  more  dangerous  were  never  submitted, 
at  a  most  critical  juncture,  to  a  deliberative  assembly. 

'  Speeches  and  Letters,  p.  46-49.  '  Ibid.  p.  81. 

'  As,  for  instance,  Speeches  and  Letters,  pp.  80,  196,  210,  211. 
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For  these  counsels  are  deeply  imbued  with  that  exclusive 
spirit,  the  very  soul  of  oligarchical  statecraft,  which  has  so  often 
proved  the  ruin,  not  of  governments  only,  but  of  nations.  The 
vitality  of  all  political  organisms  is  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  altered  conditions  of  existence.  It  was 
because  their  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  this  secret,  and  their 
statesmen  could  not  rise  above  the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past 
to  the  idea  of  Panhellenic  unity,  that  the  Greek  Republics,  which 
had  defied  Persia  in  arms,  and  still  maintained  a  peerless 
supremacy  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  fell  helplessly  before 
Macedonia  and  Rome.  It  was  because  her  emperors  were  not 
possessed  by  truly  imperial  views,  and  invoked  too  late  the  life- 
giving  virtues  of  self-government,  that  Rome  herself,  unable  to  , 
assimilate  the  vast  populations  which  she  had  conquered,  and 
unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  that  "  ampler  day  "  then  dawning 
upon  Em-ope,  was  at  last  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  ' 
wanting.  History  in  every  page,  down  to  the  very  latest,  records 
the  same  testimony  for  the  warning  alike  of  conquering  races 
and  of  governing  classes.  It  is  not  degeneracy,  moral  or 
physical,  that  directly  causes  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  decay 
of  institutions,  but  the  consequent  failure  of  that  insight  into  the 
present  and  that  foresight  of  the  futm'e  which  inspired  their 
original  founders.  If  the  stability  of  our  own  Constitution  has 
been  the  marvel  of  modern  times,  it  is  chiefly  because  it  has 
grown  with  the  growth,  strengthened  with  the  strength,  and 
expanded  with  the  expansive  energies  of  the  English  people. 
Let  it  once  be  stereotyped  into  a  permanent  form,  and  prove 
itself  incapable  of  further  development,  and  it  will  lose  that 
which  is  the  essential  principle  of  its  life.  We  are  now  entering, 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  a 
new  order  of  things — an  order  of  things  in  which,  come  what 
may.  Labour  must  henceforth  occupy  a  far  higher  position  than 
heretofore.  Not  to  recognize  the  rise  of  this  irresistible  power 
by  a  timely  extension  of  our  representative  system,  is  to  break 
the  spell  which  has  preserved  its  identity  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  six  centuries ;  and,  with  it,  to  imperil  the  destiny  of 
constitutional  government. 
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When  the  Parliament  of  1868  first  assembled  for  business  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1869,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  supported 
by  a  clear  majority  of  120.    Never  since  1831  had  a  Government 
received  so  decisive  an  assurance  of  national  support,  or  entered 
upon  office  under  so  definite  an  obligation  to  carry  out  a  reform- 
ing policy.     During  the  political  calm  which  preceded  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston   but  few  important    measures   had    been 
initiated,  and  fewer  still  had  passed  into  law.     The  energies  of 
the  short  Parliament  elected  in  1865  had  been  mainly  engrossed 
by  debates  on  the  Franchise  question,  and  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary events  had  retarded  the  revival  of  a  popular  demand  for 
other  domestic   reforms,   constantly  advocated  by  the   Liberal 
party.      In  the  year  1866,   public   attention  was  concentrated 
successively  on  the  ravages  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  the  Jamaica 
Insurrection  and  the  subsequent  Inquiry,  the  Austro-Prussian 
War,  and  the  Financial  Crisis  in  the  City  of  London.     During 
the  year  1867  the  Abyssinian  War,  the  Luxembourg  Negotiation, 
the  Sheffield  Outrages,  and  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Fenianism  in 
England,  diverted  the  mind  of  Parliament  from  various  legisla- 
tive i^rojects  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  the  Reform 
Act  was  the  single  achievement  of  the  session.     That  of  1868 
was  almost  wholly  consumed  in  supplementary  legislation,  such 
as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Acts,  the  Election  Petitions  Act, 
and  the  Boundary  Act,  in  abortive  discussions  on  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  Bill,  and  in  the  great  debates  which  resulted  in 

'  Published  by  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  and  reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church. 
The  dissolution  which  followed  in  the  course  of  the  same  autumn 
closed  this  legislative  interregnum,  and  gave  the  new  electoral 
body  a  full  opportunity  of  judging  between  Liberal  principles,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Conservative  principles, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  was  the  first  issue,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  the  only  issue,  on  which  the  verdict  of  the  constitu- 
encies was  challenged  at  the  general  election  of  1868.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  address  to  the  electors  of  South-West  Lancashire 
expressly  invited  the  future  House  of  Commons  to  undertake 
the  redress  of  other  Irish  grievances,  a  reduction  of  the  public 
charges,  the  development  of  primary  education,  and  the  im- 
provement of  county  administration,  while  he  emphatically 
pointed  to  "a  more  vigorous  march,  both  of  legislative  and 
administrative  policy,"  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  Par- 
liamentary Eeform.  Mr.  Disraeli  took  a  still  more  ominous 
view  of  the  distinction  between  his  own  policy  and  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  which  he  described  as  involving  wholesale  confisca- 
tion of  property,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  religious  liberty. 
But  the  real  extent  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon  the  Liberal 
Government  at  the  close  of  1868  is  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  by  the  warnings  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  Liberal  party,  as  it  had  announced  in  the  press  ' 
and  on  the  hustings,  was  firmly  resolved  to  use  the  new  power 
derived  from  household  suffrage  in  clearing  off  long  arrears  of 
remedial  legislation,  and  no  constituency  which  returned  a 
Liberal  member  was  ignorant  of  this  resolution.  The  reformed 
Parliament  was  expected,  if  not  pledged,  to  deal  with  many  sub- 
jects, besides  those  indicated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  address,  and 
the  Government,  commanding  a  majority  of  120,  could  not  have 
disapjpointed  these  expectations  without  forfeiting  the  confidence 
of  its  followers  and  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  postpone  reforms  in  the  laws  affecting  trades  unions, 
in  the  laws  regulating  the  descent  and  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perty, in  the  system  of  judicature  and  of  legal  procedure,  in  the 
rating  system,  in  the  licensing  system,  in  the  appHcation  of 
educational  endowments,  and  in  army  organization, — reforms  of 
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■which  the  necessity  had  long  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Liberal  party,  and  which  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  had 
been  not  unjustly  blamed  for  neglecting.  Above  all,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's administration  was  deeply  committed,  as  well  by  the 
known  convictions  of  its  leading  members  as  by  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  country,  to  a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
though  not  of  absolute  non-intervention,  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  general  election  of  last  February,  resulting  in  a  large 
majority  for  the  Conservative  party,  must  be  regarded  as  mark- 
ing a  decided  change  in  the  political  temper  of  the  constituencies. 
According  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  English  people,  tired  of  incessant 
and  harassing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  desired  "  a 
little  more  energy  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  a  little  less  in  our 
domestic  legislation."  If  this  language  meant  anything,  it 
meant  that,  imder  the  present  Government,  Parliament  would 
be  invited  to  concern  itself  less  with  its  own  affairs  and  more 
with  those  of  its  neighbours.  Whether  such  a  change  of  poHcy 
would  be  deliberately  approved  by  the  good  sense  of  the  country, 
or  would  hasten  the  inevitable  revival  of  Liberal  opinion,  it 
would  be  premature  to  enquire,  for,  as  yet,  there  are  no  signs  of 
its  being  seriously  intended.  Happily  for  himself,  and  happily 
for  his  countrymen.  Lord  Derby  has  shown  no  more  "  energy  " 
in  his  foreign  policy  than  Lord  Granville,  while  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  no  want  of  energy  in  domestic  legislation  can  be 
imputed  to  a  ministry  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  now  boasts,  is 
pushing  through  seven  bills  of  primary  importance,  and  ten 
others  of  secondary  importance,  all  of  which  disturb,  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse,  existing  arrangements  and  expectations. 
Li  the  meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  consider  briefly 
how  far  the  engagements  of  the  late  Government  were  fulfilled 
during  its  five  years'  tenure  of  office,  what  beneficial  measures 
were  passed  either  at  its  direct  instance  or  with  its  hearty  sup- 
port, and  to  what  causes  its  occasional  shortcomings  and  ultimate 
decline  in  popularity  may  properly  be  attributed. 

I.  The  enormous  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  Irish  ques- 
tions by  the  Parliament  of  1868  will  doubtless  give  it  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  constitutional  history.     During  the  session  of 
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1869  the  House  of  Commons  employed  twenty-one  sittings  in 
discussing  the  Irish  Church  Bill  alone ;  twenty-six  were  absorbed 
by  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  session  of  1870 ;  and  even  the 
Irish  University  Bill  of  1873,  though  it  never  reached  the  stage 
of  "  Committee,"  occupied  four  whole  nights,  besides  those  after- 
wards spent  in  carrying  Mr.  Faweett's  Bill  for  opening  Trinity 
College.  If  we  add  to  this  account  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  debating  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Act,  Irish  outrages,  Irish 
schools,  Irish  railways,  Irish  representation,  Irish  fisheries, 
Irish  juries,  and  other  matters  of  purely  Irish  interest,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  wonder  that  so  large  a  surplus  of  energy 
was  left  over  for  imperial  legislation. 

The  principle  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Act 
was  affirmed  by  such  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  been  so  decisively  approved  by  public  opinion, 
that  no  Government  or  party  would  venture  to  propose  a  reversal 
of  it.  Still,  attempts  are  often  made  to  discredit  the  late 
Government  and  the  Liberal  party  by  asserting  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expressly  bound  himself  to  adopt  the  system  of  governing 
Ireland  according  to  "Irish  ideas."  No  assertion  could  be  more 
unfounded  or  delusive.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  "  a 
regard  for  Irish  interests  and  feelings  "  as  one  of  several  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  govern  the  action  of  Parliament  on 
the  Irish  Church,  but  neither  he  nor  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  ever  proposed  or  manifested  a  willingness  to  be  guided 
by  "  Irish  ideas  "  in  the  sense  here  intended.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  stated,  with  confidence,  that  no  one  of  the  great  Irish 
measures  introduced  by  the  late  Government  bears  the  impress 
of  these  ideas,  or  was  accepted  without  murmuring,  by  their 
Irish  supporters.  The  Irish  Church  Act  was  only  palatable  to 
Irish  Catholics,  so  far  as  it  destroyed  the  vast  stronghold  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  The  provisions  whereby  most  liberal  com- 
pensation was  secm-ed  to  existing  incumbents  and  curates, 
whereby  landlords  were  enabled  to  buy  up  tithe-rent-charges  by 
imaginary  payments,  and  whereby  all  the  parish  churches  were 
reserved  for  the  Anglican  Communion,  were  assuredly  not  in- 
spired by  Irish  ideas,  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  if  Irish 
ideas  had  predominated,  a  large  part  of  the  Church  revenues 
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would  have  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Land  Act.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
Irish  idea  to  grant  compensation  for  disturbance,  as  distinct  from 
claims  for  improvement,  but  it  was  an  idea  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  by  the  very  peculiar  history  of  Irish  land-tenures, 
and  the  Government  firmly  resisted  every  attempt  to  push 
it  beyond  the  limits  of  equity.  Neither  fixity  of  tenure  nor  the 
ingenious  device  of  Parliamentary  tenant-right,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  establish  fixity  of  tenure  under  another  name,  found 
any  favour  with  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  colleagues,  and  the  settle- 
ment finally  effected  tends  rather  to  place  Irish  tenancies  on  the 
English  basis  of  contract  than  to  perpetuate  the  Irish  basis  of 
custom.  For  a  while,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
courts  entrusted  with  the  judicial  administration  of  the  new 
system,  whose  decisions  were  alleged  to  be  so  conflicting  as  to 
destroy  all  sense  of  security.  This  allegation  was  carefully 
tested,  and  virtually  negatived  in  1872,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Upper  House  mainly  composed  of  Irish  landlords,  and  little 
more  has  since  been  heard  of  it.  Of  the  Irish  University  Bill  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  whatever  its  faults  may  have  been,  it  was 
a  thoroughly  honest  attempt  to  bring  the  highest  education 
within  the  reach  of  all  Irishmen,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recon- 
cile the  claims  of  academical  independence  with  those  of  religious 
liberty.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  if  it  was  disfigured  by 
one  or  two  comparatively  trifling  concessions  to  the  prejudices 
of  Irish  Catholics,  it  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  hierarchy  as  penetrated  by  ideas  the  very  reverse  of 
their  own.  Former  Governments  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
negotiating  beforehand  with  this  irreconcilable  body,  to  ascer- 
tain what  compromise  would  satisfy  them.  Mr.  Gladstone 
declined  to  deal  with  a  great  national  question  by  way  of  com- 
promise, and  while  he  thus  shipwrecked  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  he  established  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  precedent  for  the 
future  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  towards  Ireland. 

The  more  closely  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and  the  Irish  University  Bill,  are  examined  and  compared  with 
rival  schemes,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  every  one  of 
them   was   framed  in  a  spirit  of  even-handed  justice,  with   a 
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single  eye  to  national  interests  and  with  no  unworthy  eagerness 
to  catch  Irish  votes.  While  the  Land  Bill  was  still  under  discus- 
sion, the  Peace  Preservation  Act  was  vigorously  pressed  forward 
against  the  earnest  protests  of  the  so-called  National  party.  It 
was  re-enacted  and  greatly  extended  by  the  so-called  Westmeath 
Act,  passed  in  1871,  which  enabled  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  at  his  own  discretion,  in  West- 
meath and  the  adjoining  districts.  This  second  act,  having 
proved  highly  efficacious  in  repressing  crime,  was  continued 
by  a  third  act,  passed  in  1873,  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  same  party,  now  reinforced  by  Mr.  Smyth  and 
Mr.  Butt.  The  effect  of  the  Westmeath  Acts  has  been  hardly  less 
than  magical  in  restoring  the  security  of  life  and  property  in 
that  county,  in  Meath,  and  in  part  of  King's  County,  to  which 
alone  they  have  been  applied;  yet  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  have  been  arrested  under  them,  and,  probably,  no  one 
outside  the  Eiband  conspiracy  inwardly  desires  their  repeal.  It 
is,  however,  palpably  absurd  to  credit  these  acts  with  the  good 
order  which  now  prevails  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  to  which 
they  have  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  applied.  Nor  can  this  be 
attributed,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  of  1870,  the  fact  being  that,  while  most  Irish  counties  are 
proclaimed  under  the  old  Peace  Preservation  Acts,  very  few 
remain  "  specially  proclaimed "  under  the  act  of  1870.  If, 
therefore,  the  plague  of  agrarian  outrage  has  at  last  been  stayed 
in  Ireland,  the  cause  must  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  coercive 
measures  which  the  late  Government  had  the  courage  to  adopt, 
as  in  the  remedial  measures  which  formed  the  root  of  their  Irish 
policy. 

But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  cases  in  which  that 
policy  has  already  borne  good  fruits,  which  are  inherited  by  the 
present   Government,   and  may  be   expected   to  become  more 
abundant  year  by  year.     For  instance,  the  Irish  Juries  Act  of 
1871,  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  sub-sheriff  in  the  preparation  of  jury  lists,  cannot  j 
fail  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  administration! 
of  justice.      Of  course,  arguments  were  not  wanting  to   showj 
that,  unless  the  jury  lists  were  carefully  manipulated,  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  secure  honest  verdicts  against  popular  criminals. 
But  the  late  Government  wisely  perceived  that  no  argument  of 
this  kind  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  patent  evils  and 
abuses  inseparable  from  a  system  of  packing  juries,  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  home  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility  to  all 
classes  in  the  community.  Similar  counsels  prevailed,  and  were 
attended  with  equal  success,  when  the  Irish  militia  was  called 
out  for  annual  training,  in  defiance  of  the  sinister  predictions 
which  had  daunted  so  many  previous  Governments  ;  and,  agaia, 
when  the  Party  Processions  Act  was  repealed,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  occurrence  of  party  riots  in  various  parts  of  Ulster. 
The  act  which  extended  the  substitution  of  Provisional  Orders 
for  Private  Bills  in  Ireland  may  be  taken  as  another  type  of  the 
useful  but  unobtrusive  reforms  effected  by  Liberal  policy.  During 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  ending  with  1870,  the  Corporation  of 
Dubhn  was  found  to  have  expended  nearly  .£20,000  in  the 
promotion  of  Waterwork  Bills  alone,  and  the  Parliamentary 
expenses  of  one  Irish  railway  amounted  to  fuU  twenty  per  cent. 
on  its  whole  capital.  Under  the  new  system  of  Provisional 
Orders,  on  the  contrary,  the  town  of  Belfast  was  able  to  get 
a  most  important  act  passed  at  a  total  cost  of  a  little  more  than 
£50,  to  the  great  relief  of  its  municipal  funds. 

In  these  last  measures,  it  is  true,  the  late  Government  was 
supported  by  Irish  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and,  so 
far,  may  be  supposed  to  have  deferred  to  Irish  sentiment,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  cite  examples  of  conscientious  resistance  to 
Irish  sentiment,  where  a  weaker  Government  would  probably 
have  given  way.  In  refusing  to  augment  the  salaries  of  Irish 
civil  servants  without  preliminary  enquiry,  in  declining  to  subsi- 
dize the  Irish  fisheries,  and  in  opposing  repeated  motions  for  the 
purchase  of  Irish  railways  by  the  State,  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
have  been  right  or  wrong,  but,  at  all  events,  he  manifested  no 
disposition  to  sacrifice  economical  principles  for  the  sake  of 
making  things  pleasant  in  Ireland.  A  Hke  fidelity  to  public 
duty  prompted  him  to  make  an  unqualified  declaration  against 
the  Home  Rule  movement  when  it  was  rapidly  spreading  in 
Ireland,  and  when  its  leaders  might  easily  have  been  propitiated 
by  a  few  ambiguous  phrases  of  friendly  censure.     The  single 
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instance  in  which  the  late  Government  was  plausibly  charged 
with  subservience  to  popular  clamour  in  Ireland  was  the  release 
of  the  Fenian  prisoners.  Opinion  has  always  been  much  divided 
among  English  Liberals  upon  the  expediency  of  this  act,  which, 
however,  admits  of  being  defended  on  very  substantial  grounds. 
The  real  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Government  was,  not 
■whether  political  conspirators,  as  such,  deserve  any  remission  of 
punishment,  but  whether  more  good  or  harm  would  be  likely  to 
result  from  the  remission  of  punishment  in  this  particular  case. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  more  obvious  risk  of  encouraging  Irish 
juries  to  find  reckless  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  prosecutions  for 
treason-felony ;  on  the  other,  was  the  less  obvious  fact  that  each 
Fenian  prisoner  was  becoming  a  more  powerful  apostle  of  treason 
in  his  dungeon  than  he  could  be  if  set  at  large.  Certainly  the 
immediate  effect  of  their  release  was  to  break  up  the  dangerous 
organization  carried  on  under  the  form  of  amnesty-meetings,  and 
the  continued  detention  of  those  imprisoned  for  other  crimes 
than  treason-felony  indicated  the  Une  between  politic  clemency 
and  culpable  weakness. 

If  the  general  Irish  policy  of  the  late  Government  be  tested 
by  tangible  results,  the  Liberal  party  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  It  has  compelled  the  Anglican  Church  of  Ireland  to  rest 
on  her  own  inherent  vitality  instead  of  on  State  patronage,  but 
it  has  not  apparently  reduced  either  the  number  of  her  members 
or  the  influence  of  her  ministers.  It  has  visibly  increased  the 
prosperity  of  Irish  farmers,  and  demonstrably  checked  Irish 
agrarian  outrage,  but  it  has  not  lowered  rents,  nor  diminished 
the  selling  value  of  land,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  That  it  has  mitigated, 
rather  than  aggravated,  political  excitement,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas  troops  were  stationed  in 
every  borough  in  Ireland,  except  one,  during  the  election  of 
1868,  no  troops  were  sent  by  order  of  the  Government  to  any 
Irish  borough  during  the  election  of  1874,  and  no  serious  disturb- 
ances occurred  in  consequence  of  their  absence.  That  it  has  not 
been  appreciated  as  it  deserved  by  the  Irish  constituencies, 
must  certainly  be  allowed,  yet  even  Irish  constituencies  showed 
their    preference   of    Liberal  to   Conservative   policy,   and   the 
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proTince  of  Ulster,  so  far  in  the  van  of  Irish  civilization,  re- 
corded at  least  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  reversal  of  it. 
It  has  not  indeed  quenched,  and  no  reasonable  man  expected  it 
to  quench,  the  instinctive  hereditary  disaffection,  of  which  the 
source  Hes  deep  in  the  restlessness  of  Irish  character,  but  which 
centuries  of  misgovernment  at  once  intensified  and  invested  with 
a  halo  of  patriotism.  But  it  has  swept  away  the  last  tangible 
Irish  grievance,  and  left  agitators  without  a  definite  object,  with- 
out an  intelligible  watchword,  and  without  the  smallest  hope 
of  rousing  either  the  priests,  or  the  farmers,  or  the  shopkeepers, 
or  any  other  influential  class,  into  rebellion,  either  veiled  or 
unveiled,  against  the  British  crown.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
Home  Rule  movement  is  a  product  of  Liberal  Policy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  Ireland  was  last  governed  by  a  Con- 
servative Viceroy,  Fenianism  was  rampant,  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  over  the  whole  country.  Compared 
with  Fenianism,  the  recent  demand  for  Home  Rule  is  a  con- 
stitutional agitation,  the  weakness  of  which  is  realized  by 
none  so  fully  as  by  its  leaders.  It  might  be  truly  formidable 
if  the  Irish  Church  were  still  maintained  by  Great  Britain, 
and  Irish  tenants  were  still  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords ; 
it  is  already  harmless,  and  will  soon  be  obsolete,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  which  honest  men  desire  to  promote. 
II.  The  next  in  order,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  importance, 
of  the  reforms  taken  in  hand  by  the  Parliament  of  1868,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  was  the  reform 
of  National  Education  in  aU  its  branches.  This  great  design  as 
yet  remains  incomplete,  but  the  foundation  has  been  well  laid 
in  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870,  in  the  Scotch  Education 
Act  of  1872,  and  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  aided  by 
the  Agricultural  Children  Act  of  1873,  by  the  extension  of  the 
half-time  system  in  factories  and  workshops,  by  the  abolition 
of  University  Tests,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commission.  The  Act  of  1870,  it  is  true,  has  provoked  much 
hostile  criticism  from  the  Nonconformist  point  of  view,  and  has 
unhappily  contributed  to  foster  divisions  within  the  Liberal 
party,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  has  produced  benefits 
of  inestimable  value,  from  a  national  point  of  view.     However 
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they  may  have  been  obscured  by  disputes  about  minor  points, 
its  broad  principles  are,  the  paramount  necessity  of  bringing 
primary  education  within  reach  of  every  English  home,  whether 
by  means  of  voluntary  agency  or  by  the  action  of  School  Boards ; 
the  expediency  of  cautiously  but  progressively  introducing  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining — not  per- 
fect religious  equality,  for  this  is  impossible— but  perfect  religious 
liberty  in  schools  aided  by  the  State.  These  principles  have 
now  been  tried  by  the  practical  experience  of  three  years,  and 
the  official  report  of  the  Education  Department  for  the  present 
year  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  general  results. 

It  appears  from  this  report  that,  whereas  in  1869  the  school 
accommodation  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants  from  the 
Government  was  only  sufficient  for  1,765,944  children,  or  8"34 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  it  was  so  extended  by  1873  as 
to  be  sufficient  for  2,582,549  children,  or  11'05  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  population.  It  was  calculated,  moreover,  by  Lord 
Sandon,  in  moving  the  Education  Estimates,  that  before  July, 
1875,  all  the  schools  required  for  England  and  Wales  would 
either  have  been  erected  or  be  in  course  of  erection,  supplying 
accommodation  for  4,000,000  scholars — 500,000  in  Board 
Schools,  2,500,000  in  other  schools  receiving  annual  grants,  and 
1,000,000  in  schools  not  receiving  annual  grants,  but  passed 
as  efficient.  Lord  Sandon  further  stated  that  no  less  than 
10,494,507  persons  are  already  within  the  jurisdiction  of  School 
Boards,  and  that  by  the  middle  of  next  year  about  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  will  probably  be  included  in  School 
Board  districts.  Between  the  end  of  1869  and  the  end  of  1873, 
the  number  of  pupil  teachers  had  risen,  according  to  the  report, 
from  12,842  to  25,126,  and  that  of  certificated  teachers  from 
12,027  to  16,735.  The  average  attendance  in  aided  schools  had 
increased,  during  the  same  interval,  from  1,153,572  to  1,528,453 
and  302,689  of  these  new  scholars  had  been  added  since  1870. 
Altogether,  besides  the  children  in  non-inspected  schools,  there 
were,  in  1873,  2,218,598  names  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of 
inspected  schools,  of  whom  1,847,216  were  present  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

Of  these  children,  not   one  was  or  could  be  receiving  any 
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religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  objected,  those  in 
voluntary  schools  being  protected  by  a  stringent  conscience- 
clause,  and  those  in  Board  schools  by  a  prohibition  of  dogmatic 
religious  teaching,  in  addition  to  a  stringent  conscience-clause. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  danger  of  proselytism  is  concerned,  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  secured  all  for  which  educational  re- 
formers had  been  vainly  contending  for  many  years.  It  is  in 
respect  of  school  management  that  it  has  been  found  to  operate 
somewhat  unequally,  in  a  direction  adverse  to  Nonconformist 
influence,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  which  allowed  the 
supj)orters  of  denominational  education  six  months'  grace  to 
apply  for  building  grants,  with  a  claim  to  increased  annual 
grants  from  the  Privy  Council.  As  for  the  25th  clause,  which 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  so  much  angry  controversy,  it  was 
passed,  as  is  well  known,  without  a  protest,  no  one  foreseeing 
the  significance  which  might  be  attached  to  it.  In  estimating 
this  significance,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  it  applies 
to  no  district  in  which  there  is  not  a  School  Board,  to  no 
children  except  those  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
BchooUng,  and  to  such  children  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  it 
may  be  perverted  by  a  sectarian  Board  into  a  means  of  subsi- 
dizing denominational  schools,  and  that  in  one  large  town  more 
than  ^2500  has  actually  been  paid  under  it  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.  Probably,  notwithstanding  the  late  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  25th  clause  will  ere  long  be  abandoned 
or  modified  by  consent  of  both  parties,  and  when  this  difiiculty 
is  overcome,  the  Education  Act  of  1870  will  rank  among  the 
most  honest  and  practical  efforts  of  constructive  statesmanship 
in  the  statute  book.  A  few  years  hence,  scarcely  any  one  wiU 
care  to  enquire  whether  it  was  intended  to  supplement,  or 
gradually  to  supersede,  the  system  which  it  will  then  have 
entirely  transformed ;  it  will  only  be  remembered  that  it  called 
forth  a  degree  of  educational  activity  previously  unknown,  broke 
down  the  religious  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  kept  children  away  from 
school,  and,  without  quenching  voluntary  zeal,  or  overtaxing  the 
patience  of  the  ratepayers,  established  the  right  of  municipal 
control  over  the  education  of  the  people. 
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By  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  a  multitude  of  educa- 
tional endowments  were  subjected  to  revision  by  an  independent 
Commission,  with  a  view  of  not  only  making  them  more  gene- 
rally useful  to  the  middle  class  which  had  before  profited  by 
them,  but  also  of  opening  them,  in  some  degree,  to  competition 
among  boys  educated  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  attempt 
to  raise  the  character  of  middle-class  education,  and  to  supply  a 
missing  link  between  the  highest  and  lowest  grade  of  schools, 
was  destined  to  encounter  a  most  determined  and  organized 
opposition.  The  instinctive  prejudice  of  Conservatism  in  favour 
of  arbitrary  patronage,  as  against  promotion  by  merit,  a  tra- 
ditional reluctance  to  interfere  with  founders'  wills,  and  the 
spirit  of  local  self-interest,  constituted  the  elements  of  a  for- 
midable defensive  alliance,  which  first  exhibited  its  full  strength 
in  the  session  of  1871.  The  Act  had  reserved  to  either  House 
of  Parliament  the  power  of  putting  its  veto  on  any  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and  this  power 
was  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  to  suppress  the  Emmanuel  Hospital  Scheme.  From 
that  moment  the  action  of  the  Commission  was  effectually 
crippled.  A  modified  settlement  of  the  Emmanuel  Hospital 
Schools,  though  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  ulti- 
mately adopted  two  years  later,  but  it  became  manifest  that  no 
scheme  founded  on  the  same  enlightened  principles  as  the 
original  Emmanuel  Hospital  Scheme  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  appears,  from  a  recent  statement 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  that  seven  had  been  actually  frustrated  by 
the  House  of  Lords  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1874,  and  in  1873 
Lord  Salisbury  carried  a  provision  virtually  condemning  the 
Commission  to  extinction  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
Nevertheless,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  schemes  have  come 
into  legal  operation,  and  though  Mr.  Forster  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  plan  for  the  future  examination  of  Endowed 
Schools,  the  most  essential  features  of  it  have  since  been  em- 
bodied in  the  joint  examination  system  recently  adopted  by  the 
Universities.  Meanwhile,  exhibitions  have  been  established  by 
the  London  School  Board,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals, 
enabling  promising  scholars  to  rise  by  merit  from  primary  to 
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secondary  schools,  and  the  whole  education  of  the  country  has 
received  a  permanent  impulse  from  the  resolute  initiative  taken 
by  the  late  Government. 

The  history  of  the  University  Tests  Act  is  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive, as  illustrating  both  the  moderation  of  Liberal  Policy  and 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  Conservative  opposition  on  a  question 
involving  the  national  character  of  the  Universities.  In  the 
year  1863,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  in 
accordance  with  a  memorial  from  Cambridge,  for  relieving 
College  Fellows  of  their  statutory  obligation  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  conformity.  This  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  after  a 
division,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  following  year  by  a  majority 
of  157  to  101.  Another  bill  for  throwing  open  Oxford  degrees, 
not  completely,  but  only  to  the  same  extent  as  Cambridge  degrees, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodson,  in  1864,  but  defeated  by  173  to 
171.  In  1865,  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  for  throwing  open  all  lay 
degrees  at  Oxford,  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
206  to  190,  but  was  carried  no  further.  In  1866,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
Bill,  identical  in  substance  with  that  of  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie's  Bill,  now  re-introduced,  were  read  a  second  time  by 
considerable  majorities,  but  ultimately  withdrawn.  In  1867, 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Bill,  having  been  extended  in  committee  to  Cam- 
bridge, passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out a  division,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Bouverie's  Bill  was  lost  by  a  small  majority  on  the  motion 
for  its  third  reading.  In  1868,  the  two  bills  were  amalgamated 
in  one,  which  passed  its  second  reading  by  198  to  140,  but  too 
late  to  be  effectually  passed,  in  prospect  of  a  dissolution.  In 
1869  this  bill  was  again  introduced  by  Sir  John  Coleridge,  the 
Solicitor-General,  in  his  private  capacity,  and,  after  repeated 
divisions,  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  37. 
It  was  introduced  once  more  in  1870,  on  the  resolution  of  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  once  more,  after  rei3eated 
divisions,  passed  its  third  reading  in  a  slightly  extended  form, 
but  was  met  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a 
dilatory  amendment,  and  set  aside  by  a  majority  of  14.  At  last, 
in  1871,  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  make  it  a  Government 
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measure,  and  gave  it  the  first  place  in  the  Queen's  speech, 
whereupon  Mr.  Hardy  declared  his  intention  of  not  dividing 
upon  it,  and  it  actually  reached  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2l8t 
of  February.  Various  amendments,  including  a  new  test,  were 
there  inserted  into  it,  and  would  almost  have  neutralized  its 
effect,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice, 
firmly  refused  either  to  narrow  or  to  enlarge  its  original  scope, 
and  when  it  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury's  attempt 
to  re-insert  the  obnoxious  amendments  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  40.  Thus  ended  a  nine  years'  contest  for  a  reform, 
of  which  all  now  recognize  the  justice  and  wisdom — a  contest  of 
which  the  final  issue  could  not  be  doubtful,  but  in  which  an 
immense  amount  of  legislative  power  was  mischievously  wasted. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  none  of  the  evils  predicted  as  certain 
to  ensue  upon  the  abolition  of  Tests  have  yet  been  realized,  and 
that  neither  the  religious  character  nor  the  social  peace  of  the 
Universities  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  the 
admission  of  Nonconformists  to  a  share  of  then*  degrees  and 
endowments.  The  Eoyal  Commissioners,  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  amount  and  application  of  University 
and  College  revenues,  are  still  engaged  in  preparing  their  report, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  the  present  Government 
may  take  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  the  institution  of  such  an  enquiry 
was  in  manifest  accordance  with  the  j^rinciple  of  Liberal  Policy, 
which  seeks  to  bring  the  benefits  of  University  education,  as  well 
as  of  primary  education,  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  nation, 
without  distinction  of  class  or  creed. 

HI.  The  same  policy  underlies  the  great  reforms  effected  in 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service,  by  the  abolition  of  purchase,  the 
extension  of  competitive  examination,  and  the  application  of 
discriminating  selection  to  the  higher  appointments.  In  these 
administrative  reforms,  no  less  than  in  the  directly  educational 
reforms  already  considered,  one  grand  principle  has  been 
steadily  and  consistently  pursued — the  subordination  of  local 
interests,  personal  interests,  professional  interests,  class  in- 
terests, and  all  other  interests  of  a  partial  or  sectional  nature, 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  WhUe  the  pur- 
chase  system   existed,   as   Mr.   Cardwell    showed,   no   effective 
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reorganization  was  possible,  and  the  exorbitant  pretensions 
advanced  during  the  debates  of  1871  more  than  justified  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  nation  to 
buy  its  own  army  back  from  its  own  officers.  The  Eoyal 
Warrant  by  which  this  essential  object  was  secured,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Upper  House,  was  a  bold  and  even  high- 
handed act  on  the  part  of  the  late  Government,  but  it  was  an 
act  dictated  by  an  exclusive  regard  for  the  public  advantage, 
and  so  decisively  approved  by  the  public  voice  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  vote  of  censure  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  order  in  Council  of  June  4th,  1870,  by  which 
all  posts  in  the  Civil  Service,  except  those  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  those  requiring  professional  knowledge,  were  opened  to  free 
competition,  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 
Former  Governments,  however  averse  to  favouritism  in  theory, 
had  been  very  slow  to  give  up  the  means  of  obliging  political 
friends,  and  Mr.  Childers  was  probably  the  first  minister  who 
ever  announced  that  members  of  Parliament  would  only  damage 
their  proteges  by  private  solicitation.  Such  a  step,  once  taken, 
is  not  to  be  retraced,  and  it  can  at  last  be  said,  without  irony, 
that  character  and  ability  may  command  their  just  reward  in 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  country. 

Two  other  measures  of  organic  reform  call  for  separate 
notice — the  one,  a  measure  which  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  notoriously  adopted  in  deference  to  a  popular  demand,  the 
other,  a  measure  for  which  no  popular  demand  existed,  or  could 
be  expected,  but  which  all  law  reformers  had  vainly  advocated 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  or  "Ballot"  Act,  passed  in  1872,  after  debates 
protracted  over  three  sessions,  was  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevi- 
table, corollary  of  household  suffrage.  It  was  supported  by 
many  Liberals,  personally  averse  to  secret  voting,  under  a  sense 
of  political  necessity,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  afforded  the  poorer 
electors  the  only  sure  protection  against  wholesale  coercion  and 
corruption.  It  was  opposed  by  many  Conservatives  who  had 
no  personal  objection  to  secret  voting,  under  a  sense  of  party 
loyalty,  and  in  the  belief  that  secrecy  would  diminish  what  they 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  influences  of  property.     The  experi- 
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ence  of  the  last  general  election  has  gone  far  to  negative  both 
these  impressions,  and  to  show  that  coercion  and  corruption, 
skilfully  applied  for  the  extortion  of  promises,  are  almost  as 
powerful  as  ever  at  the  polling-booth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disorder  incident  to  open  voting  has  been  very  sensibly  reduced 
by  the  Ballot,  and  though  a  smaller  number  of  election  petitions 
has  been  presented,  a  larger  proportion  of  those  presented  has 
been  successful.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  while  the  Ballot  cannot 
be  reckoned  among  the  unmixed  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Parliament  of  1868  upon  the  nation,  it  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  Government  which  had  the  courage  to  do  thoroughly  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  done  evasively,  and  to  reject  the 
many  insidious  amendments  whereby  it  was  sought  either  to 
defeat  the  principle  of  secrecy  or  to  aggravate  its  possible  abuse. 
Hardly  less  energy  and  address  were  needed  to  carry  the 
Judicatm-e  BiU  of  1873  against  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  both  Houses.  The  protest  signed  by 
almost  the  whole  Chancery  Bar  against  the  proposed  fusion  of 
Law  and  Equity  will  long  remain  on  record  as  a  monument  of 
stubborn  professional  Conservatism,  and  a  measure  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  by  a  Government  which  persistently  sets 
itself  to  strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our  national  institutions, 
without  respect  of  persons. 

IV.  It  is,  however,  in  respect  of  social  legislation  that  the 
Liberal  Policy  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  most  harshly 
judged,  and  that  by  critics  of  two  very  different  schools.  It  is 
alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  notwithstanding  its  loud  pro- 
fessions of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  the 
Liberal  party  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, at  least  in  England,  during  its  long  tenure  of  power.  It 
is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  meddlesome  and  mis- 
chievous activity  in  domestic  reform  has  been  manifested  by  the 
Liberal  Government,  which  has  thus  contrived  to  alarm  and 
alienate  one  class  after  another,  without  earning  the  gratitude 
of  any.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  first  of  these 
charges  is  to  consider,  very  briefly,  what  the  state  of  the  law 
was  five  years  ago,  and  what  it  is  now,  on  two  social  questions 
specially  affecting  the  working  classes. 
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When  Mr.   Gladstone  took  office,   at  Christmas,   1868,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  relations  between  Workmen  and  Employers 
was  very  unsettled.     Not  only  were  Trade  Unions  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  in  such  a  sense  that  a  Trade  Union  could  not  be 
recognised  as  a  benefit  society,  and  that  it  could  not  be  sued  for 
debt ;  but  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  strike  did  not, 
and  certain  that  a  threat  of  striking  did,  involve  a  liability  to 
criminal  penalties.     By  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  all  the 
vexatious  civil  disabilities  of  Trade  Unions  were  swept  away, 
and  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  member  of  a  Trade  Union 
should  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution,  for  conspiracy  or  other- 
wise, because  the  purposes  of  his  Union  might  happen  to  be  in 
restraint  of  trade.     The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  the 
same  year  purported  to  define  strictly  the  ofi'ences  of  molestation 
and  obstruction,  which  had  sometimes  been  construed  by  the 
judges  as  including  every  kind  of  coercion,  moral  or  physical, 
which   one   person   might    bring    to   bear    on   another.        The 
remedial  effect  of  these  provisions  was  sensibly  weakened  by  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  more  than  one  subsequent  decision  has  shown  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  new  act,  coupled  with  the  old  law  of  conspiracy, 
to  operate  oppressively  against  workpeople  engaged  in  a  strike. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  important  step  was  gained  when  the  legis- 
latm-e  deliberately  affirmed  the  right  of  workmen  to  combine  for 
any  purpose   not   actually  criminal,  and  this   principle  being 
once  established,  no  Parliament,  however  reactionary,  will  per- 
manently maintain  any  enactment    or   doctrine   of  law  which 
may  be  found  to  conflict  therewith.    Again,  it  had  long  been 
admitted  that  more  stringent  legislation  was  needed  to  enforce 
due  precautions  for  the  safety  and  ventilation  of  mines,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  very  young  boys  in  under- 
ground workings,  but  no  previous  Government  had  succeeded  in 
grappling  with  the  question  effectually.     In   1870,  however,  a 
comprehensive  Mines  Kegulation   Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  and,  though  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  for  want  of 
time,  and  a  similar  fate  befel  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  of  1871, 
yet  in  1872  two  acts  were  passed  whereby  the  lives  of  miners 
and  the  right  of  their  children  to  education  are  secured,  as  far 
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as  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  secure  them.  These  acts 
raised  the  age  at  which  boys  could  be  employed  under  ground  in 
coal  mines  from  ten  to  twelve,  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  quali- 
fied managers,  and  threw  on  the  owners  and  managers  a  much 
greater  responsibility  than  before  for  the  observance  of  the  law 
and  the  avoidance  of  preventible  accidents.  They  naturally 
encountered  a  desperate  and  persevering  opposition  from  the 
representatives  of  mine  owners  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  required  no  little  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Liberal  majority  to  withstand  the  plea,  so  vehemently 
urged  by  rigid  economists,  that  all  legislative  protection  of 
adults  diminishes  their  self-respect  and  sense  of  responsibihty. 
It  is  no  more  than  just  to  add  that  Lord  Aberdare,  who  has  per- 
haps been  more  disparaged  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
colleagues,  exhibited  inflexible  firmness,  with  a  perfect  mastery 
of  details,  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  miners,  and  did  not  even 
shrink  from  resisting  specious  compromises  which  had  deceived 
their  own  trusted  delegates. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  follow  out  the  same  comparison 
between  the  law  as  it  was  and  the  law  as  it  is  into  other  subjects 
of  a  less  controversial  nature,  some  of  which  bear  directly  on 
the  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  Even  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  of  1871,  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  of 
1872,  and  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  of  1873,  though  initiated 
by  private  members  belonging  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  are 
genuine  and  salutary  products  of  that  vigorous  activity  in 
domestic  reform  which  characterized  the  Parliament  of  1868,  and 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  seen  fit  to  ridicule.  Assuredly,  if  the  late 
Government  is  open  to  any  fair  blame  on  this  score,  it  is  not  for 
having  accomplished  too  httle,  but  rather  for  having  attempted 
too  much.  Had  it  never  appointed  a  Truck  Commission,  it 
could  not  have  been  reproached  with  allowing  itself  to  be  out- 
witted by  its  opponents  in  committee,  and  failing  to  pass  a  Truck 
Bill.  Had  it  declined  altogether  to  meddle  with  the  Game 
Laws,  it  would  probably  have  disappointed  popular  expectation 
less  than  by  relegating  the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee.  Had 
it  chosen  to  leave  the  Public  Prosecutions  Bill  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Walpolo  and  Mr.  Eussell  Gurney,  it  would  have  saved  itself 
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much  trouble  and  ultimate  failure,  in  a  reform  which  menaced 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  many  existing  ofiicials.  Had  it  been 
content  to  gratify  landowners  and  farmers  with  a  moderate 
donation  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  at  the  expense  of  the 
much-enduring  general  taxpayer,  instead  of  boldly  attempting  to 
remodel  the  whole  system  of  local  government  and  taxation,  it 
would  not  have  irritated  the  country  party  at  the  very  moment 
that  another  powerful  interest  was  conspiring  to  ruin  it.  But 
this  feeble  and  temporizing  policy,  though  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Conservative,  and  even  of  Palmerstonian,  state- 
craft, would  have  been  an  unworthy  evasion  of  that  commission 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  received  from  the  nation  in  the  autumn  of 
1868.  If  the  nation  had  become  weary  of  well-doing  and  should 
prefer  standing  still  to  going  forward,  it  was  time  for  him  to 
retire,  and  for  a  new  Ministry  to  receive  fresh  instructions  from 
the  constituencies. 

V.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  more  than  one  of  the 
abortive  bills  already  mentioned  originated  in  the  Home  Office, 
and  it  is  notorious  that,  under  the  late  Government,  the  Home 
Office  acquired  an  evil  reputation  for  legislative  failure.  Such  is 
the  penalty  of  bringing  in  a  number  of  bills  recommended  by 
their  utility  alone,  which  no  Home  Secretary  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  within  five  sessions  mainly  devoted  to  business 
of  a  more  exciting  character.  It  is  a  very  different  question 
whether  the  Home  Office  legislation  of  the  last  five  years  has 
been  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or  unsatisfactory  in  its  practical 
results.  It  is  a  still  further,  and  far  more  serious,  question 
whether  the  merit  of  this  legislation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  electoral  gratitude  which  it  may  have  evoked,  or  by 
the  amount  of  solid  benefit  which  it  may  have  conferred  upon 
the  nation.  The  Mines  Regulation  Act  may,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  somewhat  towards  swelling  the  pro- 
portion of  Liberal  members  returned  by  the  mining  districts. 
But  no  similar  reward  could  possibly  be  reaped  from  such 
measures  as  the  Habitual  Criminals  and  Prevention  of  Crime 
Acts  of  1869  and  1871,  efficient  as  they  have  proved,  since  the 
object  of  these  acts  has  never  been  adopted  as  a  hustings  cry,  and 
nine  electors  out  of  ten  are  quite  as  jealous  of  police  authority 
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as  they  are  fearful  of  an  increase  in  the  criminal  population.  It 
is  fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  Liberal  party  that  Habitual  Crimi- 
nals, although  a  too  numerous  class,  are  not  organized  enough, 
or  perhaps  wealthy  enough,  to  exercise  any  powerful  influence  on 
elections  ;  otherwise,  they  might  have  taken  a  place  among  the 
harassed  professions,  and  paraded  with  much  effect  the  grievance 
of  having  to  notify  every  change  of  residence,  and  report  them- 
selves monthly  to  the  police. 

The  same  may  be  said,  but  far  more  emphatically,  of  the 
famous  Licensing  Bill,  introduced  in  1871 ;  and  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  passed  in  1872.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  true 
advocate  of  Liberal  Policy  need  speak,  or  can  speak,  with 
reserve.  The  late  Government  is  often  described  by  Conserva- 
tive orators  and  writers  as  if  it  had  run  a  headlong  career  of 
sensational  legislation,  and  as  if  all  its  enterprises  had  been 
planned  with  a  single  eye  to  ephemeral  popularity,  though  with 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  art  by  which  popularity  is  to  be 
won.  Now,  it  is  surely  high  time  for  such  persons  to  be  asked 
how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  other  than  an  honourable  and 
patriotic  motive  for  introducing  a  Licensing  Bill  at  all.  Is  it 
credible  that  Lord  Aberdare,  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  liquor 
trade  under  stricter  control,  was  unmindful  of  the  Home  Office 
tradition  warning  Government,  upon  peril  of  their  existence,  to 
abstain  from  interfering  with  the  profits  of  brewers  and 
publicans  ?  Can  he,  or  any  other  minister,  have  been  simple 
enough  to  imagine  that  any  restriction  short  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  could  satisfy  the  temperance  party,  or  that  any  forces 
which  that  party  could  bring  into  the  field  were  likely  to  be  a 
match  for  those  which  liquor  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  would 
be  able  to  muster  for  a  life  and  death  struggle  ?  And  if  not,  is 
it  consistent  with  reason  or  justice,  or  the  very  rudiments  of 
political  morality,  or  any  principle  but  the  blindest  party  spirit, 
that  magistrates,  and  ministers  of  religion,  and  country  gentle- 
men, knowing  that  excessive  drinking  is  the  shame  and  curse 
of  this  country,  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  checking  it  by 
legislative  regulation,  and  seeing  the  improvement  which  the 
Licensing  Act  has  wrought  in  pubhc  order  and  decency,  should 
join  with  drunken  mobs  in  vilifying  the  late  Government  for 
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doing  th<at  which  any  other  honest  Government  must  have  done, 
and  which  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  been  striving  to  force 
upon  it  ? 

To  defend  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1871  would  be  an  idle  and 
Quixotic  task,  inasmuch  as  it  was  abandoned  by  its  author, 
though  it  might  perhaps  appear,  upon  a  closer  examination  of 
it,  that  its  chief  defect  was  not  its  patent  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  confiscation,  but  its  latent  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  monopoly.  As  for  the  Act  of  1872,  its  sufificient  justification 
is  the  slightness  of  the  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Cross  in  the 
present  session,  and  his  inabihty  to  maintain  the  more  import- 
ant of  them.  Let  us  look  at  its  main  provisions  respecting 
public-houses,  leaving  beer  houses,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  out 
of  consideration.  Before  1872,  no  publican  was  compelled  to 
close  his  premises  except  for  one  hour,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  even  in  London  and  those  large  towns 
which  had  adopted  the  Public  House  Closing  Act,  while  else- 
where public  houses  might  be  kept  open  all  night  long.  The 
Act  of  1872,  as  is  well  known,  absolutely  fixed  midnight  as  the 
closing  bom'  for  London,  and  provisionally  fixed  eleven  o'clock 
as  the  closing  hour  for  the  rest  of  England,  leaving  the  magis- 
trates power  to  substitute  any  other  closing  hour  between  ten 
and  twelve.  It  also  provided  more  effectually  for  the  orderly 
management  of  public  houses,  partly  by  means  of  the  so-called 
endorsement-clauses,  which  made  it  the  interest  of  owners  as 
well  as  of  publicans  to  see  that  order  is  maintained,  and,  partly, 
by  means  of  clauses  which  consolidated  the  police  regulations 
already  in  force.  Lastly,  it  checked  the  undue  multiplication  of 
public  houses,  by  requiring  all  new  licences  to  be  specially  con- 
firmed, and  by  enabling  licences  to  be  transferred  from  one 
district  to  another.  The  beneficial  working  of  these  provisions 
has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  by  evidence  from 
172  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  furnished  in  reply  to  a 
circular  from  the  present  Government.  It  thence  appears  that 
in  147  boroughs  the  closing  hours  provisionally  established  by 
Lord  Aberdare's  Act  have  been  exactly  adojited  by  the  licensing 
justices,  that  in  seven  only  have  they  been  extended  to  half -past 
eleven  or  midnight,  that  in  twelve  or  fourteen  only  has  there 
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been  any  complaint  of  the  restriction  from  the  inhabitants,  that 
in  142  the  inhabitants  are  distinctly  reported  to  be  satisfied  with 
them,  and  that  in  142  it  is  stated  that  no  grounds  exist  for  sup- 
posing that  shorter  hours  have  encouraged  drinking  on  unlicensed 
premises.  A  more  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Licensing  Act 
in  its  bearing  on  public  interests  can  hardly  be  imagined.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  more  spirituous  liquors  have 
been  sold  than  ever,  owing  to  an  increase  of  population  and  a 
rise  of  wages,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  profits  of  publicans 
have  been  larger  than  ever,  owing  to  the  impediments  placed  in 
the  way  of  granting  new  licences.  As  regards  the  police  clauses 
which  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  purports  to  repeal,  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  inasmuch  as  they  merely  codified 
old  statutory  provisions,  and  created  no  fresh  powers,  the  effect 
of  repealing  them  will  be  simply  illusory,  and  Mr.  Cross's  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  closing  hours,  having  been  decisively 
condemned  by  the  country,  was  promptly  dropped.  And  yet 
the  measure,  which  has  worked  so  admirably  that  even  the 
present  Government  could  only  venture  to  attempt  trifling 
modifications  of  it,  and  could  only  succeed  in  carrying  a  modi- 
cum of  these  alterations,  has  been  held  up  to  execration  in 
every  community  before  the  most  ignorant  and  disreputable 
section  of  the  electoral  body,  as  the  crowning  iniquity  of  Liberal 
Policy. 

It  was  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  Mr.  Goschen's  compre- 
hensive but  short-lived  bill  for  remodelling  the  whole  machinery 
of  Local  Taxation  was  introduced  on  the  very  same  evening  as 
the  first  Licensing  Bill,  and  some  critics  have  confidently  dated 
the  decline  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  from  this  3rd  of 
April,  1871.  Whether  or  not  this  view  be  correct,  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  proof  of  wise  generalship  to  propound  two  such 
ambitious  schemes  without  being  prepared  to  press  them,  Mr. 
Goschen's  exposition  of  local  taxation,  and  his  plan  for  re- 
forming it,  will  remain  on  record  among  the  valuable  political 
legacies  of  the  late  Government.  Of  the  violent  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  various  amendments  which  he  pro- 
posed, and  especially  upon  the  half-rating  system,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  whereas  a  reckless  spoliation  of  vested  in- 
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terests  is  constantly  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  its  objects,  a 
scrupulous  reservation  of  vested  interests  was  really  among  its 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  features.  After  all,  however, 
the  Liberal  Policy  of  the  last  five  years  in  respect  of  local  taxa- 
tion and  government,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  must  be  judged, 
not  so  much  by  Mr.  Goschen's  promise  as  by  his  own  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  performance.  Now,  although  such  a  change  as  that 
made  in  1871  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  may  appear 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  arrangement,  it  was  really  a  very 
important  step  towards  sanitary  reform,  the  improvement  of 
towns,  the  readjustment  of  rating,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
local  authorities.  This  act  concentrated  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  variety  of  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Privy  Coimcil.  It  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld's  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1872,  which,  though 
conceived  in  a  most  conservative  spirit,  and  based  on  the  existing 
jurisdiction  of  Town  Councils,  Town  Commissioners,  and  Boards 
of  Guardians,  is  working  a  gradual  but  salutary  revolution  in  the 
sanitary  administration  of  rural  as  well  as  of  urban  districts. 
Without  destroying  a  single  local  institution  which  had  life  in  it, 
or  pouring  forth  an  army  of  scientific  hygienists  from  a  central 
office,  Mr.  Stansfeld  has  succeeded  in  spreading  a  network  of 
sanitary  inspection  over  the  whole  country,  and  paving  the  way, 
at  least,  for  a  much  bolder  advance  in  the  same  direction.  If  ho 
was  less  fortunate  with  his  Eatiag  Bill  of  the  following  year, 
whereby  mines,  woods,  and  rights  of  sporting,  were  made  liable 
to  assessment,  the  failure  was  due  to  no  defect  in  its  principles, 
which  have  been  adoj^ted  in  their  integrity  by  his  successors, 
but  solely  to  a  hasty  and  obstructive  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  complete  revision  of  local 
government  and  taxation  would  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  the  main  work  of  the  present  session.  But  this 
hope,  with  many  others,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  disso- 
lution and  subsequent  change  of  ministry.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  in  the  interest  of 
landowners  and  farmers,  may  be  attempted  by  a  cabinet  of 
peers  and  county  members,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
thorough  revision  of  local  government,  now  monopolised  by  the 
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landed  aristocracy  in  country  districts,  should  recommend  itself 
to  a  body  so  composed. 

VI.  Such  are  some  of  the  principal  measures  which  the 
nation  owes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  five  years  of  Liberal  Policy 
— a  policy  for  which  the  whole  Liberal  party  is  responsible.  For 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  Liberal  Government  is  nothing 
but  the  Liberal  party  in  power,  since  its  capacity  both  to  do  and 
to  leave  undone  is  strictly  limited  by  the  support  which  it  may 
receive  from  the  great  mass  of  its  followers.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  important  that  we  should  realize,  not  merely  the 
amount  of  solid  constructive  work  accomplished  by  the  late 
Government,  but  also  the  force  of  the  sheer  vis  inertite, 
strengthened  by  a  tacit  league  of  selfish  interests,  which  had  to 
be  overcome  in  accomplishing  it,  and  not  merely  this,  but  also  the 
moderation  and  self-restraint  which  it  imposed  upon  itself  in 
resisting  specious  and  popular,  but  unreasonable  and  impolitic, 
demands.  Li  the  discharge  of  both  these  duties,  it  had  too  often 
to  combat  a  section  of  its  followers  in  temporary  alliance  with 
the  enemy,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  done  so  in  vain, 
had  its  policy  not  been  approved  by  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole. 

Let  us,  then,  first  glance  at  some  of  the  many  crude  or 
visionary  schemes  pressed  upon  the  late  Government  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  deliberately  rejected  by  it,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  honest  and  thoughtful  Liberals,  but  at  no  light 
sa.crifice  of  that  personal  favour  which  Conservatives  mistake 
for  political  confidence.  No  survey  of  Liberal  Policy,  however 
cursory,  would  be  complete  without  such  a  chapter,  for  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Liberal  Policy  not  to  be  misled  by  false  lights  as 
it  is  to  discern  and  to  follow  true  lights.  Doubtless,  here  and 
there  an  instance  may  be  found  in  which  an  individual  minister 
betrayed  a  qualified  sympathy  with  some  benevolent  crotchet 
which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  discom-age,  or  resorted  to  a 
dilatory  plea,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  where  his  own  con- 
victions would  have  prompted  him  to  utter  a  decisive  refusal. 
But,  if  the  late  Government  be  judged  by  acts  rather  than  by 
words,  and  by  the  general  principles  of  its  conduct  rather  than 
by  rai"e   and   exceptional  deviations  from  them,  assuredly  the 
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very  last  charge  that  can  be  proved  against  it  is  that  of  having 
made  unworthy  concessions  to  demands  which  it  ought  to  have 
firmly  withstood. 

Can  it  really  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues were  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  fancy  that  dis- 
interested parsimony  is  as  attractive  as  interested  extravagance  ? 
Could  they  have  been  weak  enough  to  dream  that  any  saving 
which  they  could  effect  in  the  public  offices,  the  army,  and  the 
dockyards,  would  ehcit  a  feeling  of  gratitute  among  taxpayers  as 
lively  or  as  lasting  as  the  resentment  which  it  was  sure  to  arouse 
among  office-holders  and  office-seekers  ?  Might  they  not  have 
won  over  powerful  backers  in  every  regiment,  and  in  every  con- 
stituency where  retired  officers  congregate,  by  recommending  an 
exorbitant  scale  of  compensation  for  purchase  ?  Having  noto- 
riously forfeited  the  affections  of  clerks  in  the  Civil  Service  by 
insisting  on  money's  worth  being  given  for  money,  could  they 
not  have  earned  a  cheap  support  among  London  tradespeople 
by  promising,  or  pretending  to  promise,  the  suppression  of  Civil 
Service  Stores  ?  Might  they  not  have  propitiated  one  little  circle 
of  candid  friends  by  accepting  Mr.  Torrens'  motion  for  aiding 
emigration  out  of  national  funds,  and  his  subsequent  proposal 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  on  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  with  an  ulterior 
view  to  colonial  representation  in  Parliament  ?  Could  they  not 
have  amused  the  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  with  distant 
hopes  of  an  enfranchising  clause  in  the  next  Eeform  Bill  or 
affected  a  theoretical  inclination,  restrained  only  by  practical 
difficulties,  towards  Mr.  Anderson's  views  on  cm-rency,  Mr.  Plim- 
soll's  notions  about  a  government  inspection  of  ships,  and  Mr.  P. 
Taylor's  motion  for  a  simple  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  ?  Why 
should  Mr.  Bright  have  flatly  declined  the  request  of  one  deputa- 
tion that  he  would  endeavour  to  clear  the  seas  of  bottle-nosed 
whales?  Why  should  Mr.  Gladstone  have  bluntly  informed 
another  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  Muntz,  that  he  could  not  ad- 
vise Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  royal  jiroclamation,  enjoining  all 
loyal  subjects  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  veal  and  lamb,  until  the 
stocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  should  have  been  fully  replenished  ? 
And  why  should  he  have  scared  the  Corporation  of  London  with 
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the  spectre  of  municipal  reform  in  the  metropolis  ?  Why  should 
not  the  fallacies  of  Eeciprocityhave  been  humoured  and  evaded, 
instead  of  being  exposed,  and  why  should  the  plausible  appeals 
of  Sir  M.  Lopes,  on  behalf  of  country  ratepayers,  have  been 
'demonstrated  to  involve  consequences  which  few  had  suspected  ? 
Why,  in  a  word,  did  not  the  late  Government,  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  prece- 
dent, study  to  conciliate,  if  not  to  bribe,  every  influential  class, 
and  faction,  and  school  of  thought,  whose  ideas  might  be  coun- 
tenanced, or  whose  complaints  might  be  appeased,  without  much 
risk  of  public  reprobation  ?  There  is  really  but  one  explanation 
of  this  apparent  paradox,  and  that  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  was  faithful  to  its  trust,  that  it  preferred  en- 
during fame  to  fleeting  applause,  and  that  it  was  more  careful 
to  deserve  confidence  than  it  was  to  retain  office. 

VIL  But  the  five  years  of  Liberal  Policy,  beginning  with 
the  memorable  Christmas  of  1868,  have  also  been  five  years  of 
Conservative  Opposition.  Posterity,  which  must  hereafter  judge 
the  recent  verdict  of  the  constituencies,  as  the  constituencies 
have  judged  the  acts  of  the  late  Government,  will  not  fail  to 
condemn  the  reckless  and  unstatesmanhke  method  in  which  this 
opposition  has  been  conducted,  or  to  fix  the  chief  responsibility 
of  it  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  Until  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  it  had  been  the  honourable  practice  of  both  parties, 
when  in  opposition,  to  offer  battle  on  every  question  of  princij^le, 
but  to  abstain  from  snatching  a  chance  victory  on  minor  issues, 
by  coalescing  with  discontented  sections  of  the  ministerialist 
party.  Nay,  more,  on  a  great  many  questions  of  departmental, 
rather  than  political,  interest,  it  had  been  usual  for  ministers  to 
expect  and  receive  a  certain  degree  of  support  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench,  especiallj'^  against  motions  affecting  the  na- 
tional honour,  or  involving  improvident  exj^enditure.  Since  the 
year  1848,  this  salutary  Parliamentary  etiquette,  which  had  been 
observed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  under  the  administrations  of 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  has  been  violated  more  and 
more  frequently  until  it  has  well-nigh  become  reversed.  Instead 
of  recognizing  the  duty  of  dividing  ou  every  great  question  of 
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principle,  the  Conservative  Opposition  has  of  late  years  made  it 
a  rule  of  strategy  never  to  provoke,  and,  where  possible,  to  avoid 
divisions  on  great  questions  of  principle.     Instead  of  scorning  to 
depart  from  its  own  traditions  and  ally  itself  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party,  it  has  sought  and  seized  every  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  Government  on  side  issues,  with  the  assistance 
of  deserters  and  mutineers,  irreconcilably  hostile  to  Conservative 
policy.    To  enumerate  all  the  instances  in  which  these  unscru- 
pulous tactics  have  been  followed  during  the  last  five  years, 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  Parliament  of  1868.     Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  it  is  true,  was  generally  prudent  enough  to 
abstain  from  giving  votes  which  might  possibly  embarrass  a 
future  Prime  Minister,  and  even  manifested  in  the  debates  on 
the  Alabama  Claims  a  forbearance  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman. 
His  followers,  however,  were  restrained  neither  by  these  con- 
siderations, nor  bj'  their  own  Conservative  instincts,  from  joining 
with  Radicals  below  the  gangway  in  any  division  which  seemed 
likely  to  damage  the  Government.    No  one  can  doubt  that  a 
true   Conservative  would    have    instinctively    sided    with    the 
Government  on  the  Thames  Embankment  question,  the  Parks 
question,  the  Epping  Forest  question,  the  Fiji  Islands  question, 
and  a  number  of  other  questions  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues,  rightly  or  wrongly,  defended  traditional  maxims 
of  Imperial  administration  against  severe  pressure  from  some  of 
their  own  supporters.    No  one  can  believe  that  any  Conservative 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  acceded  to  such   a 
motion  as  that  of  Mr.  Plunket,  for  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
increase  of  salaries  in  the  Irish  Civil  Service.     Yet,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  spirit  of  faction  proved  too  strong  for  Conservative 
patriotism,  and  leading  members  of  the  Opposition  felt  it  no  part 
of  their  duty  to  aid  an  obnoxious  Government  against  unjust 
attacks,  if  they  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  its  assailants. 
Unhappily,  the  demoralizing  effect  of  their  evil  example  cannot 
be  confined  to  one  party,  but  must  too  certainly  tend  to  lower 
the  general  tone  of  English  politics. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  wherever  private  have  conflicted 
with  public  interests,  the  former  have  found  ready  and  zealous 
patrons  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House.     Of  course,  the 
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Conservative  party  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  stoutly  opposing 
measures  so  little  in  harmony  with  Conservative  policy  as  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  Abolition  of  Purchase 
in  the  Army,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  understand  why  they  should 
not  have  divided  against  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Some  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  inherent  defect  in  Conservative  vision, 
which  causes  the  part,  in  defiance  of  mathematical  laws,  to 
appear  greater  than  its  whole,  and  the  privileges  of  the  few  a 
more  sacred  object  than  the  rights  of  the  many.  But  it  is  no 
breach  of  political  charity  to  doubt  whether  the  Conservatives 
were  justified  in  attempting  to  inveigle  Parliament  into  pension- 
ing off  Irish  incumbents  and  curates  on  an  exorbitant  scale  of 
commutation,  into  securing  the  illiterate  voter  the  liberty  of 
being  coerced  and  corrupted,  or  into  compensating  regimental 
officers  twice  over  for  the  loss  of  their  claim  to  buy  promotion 
without  merit.  Still  more  fairly  may  it  be  doubted  whether  men 
who  had  publicly  recognized  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
liquor  trade,  and,  as  licensing  magistrates,  were  fully  alive  to 
its  abuses,  could  be  j.ustified  in  constituting  themselves  its  obse- 
quious champions,  and  accepting  at  the  general  election,  the 
position  of  "publicans'  candidates."  This  ignoble  pohcy,  more- 
over, was  carried  out  by  equally  ignoble  artifices  of  Parlia- 
mentary strategy.  Never  perhaps  were  the  forms  of  the  House 
of  Commons  so  grossly  or  so  insolently  overstrained  as  in  the 
session  of  1871,  during  which  seventeen  divisions  took  place  on 
more  or  less  obstructive  motions  before  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  twelve  on  motions  for  the  adjom-nment  of  the  House, 
twenty  on  motions  for  the  adjom-nment  of  the  debate,  and 
seventeen  on  motions  for  reporting  progress  or  vacating  the 
chair  in  Committee.  By  dilatory  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  many 
useful  measm'es  of  the  secondary  order  were  defeated  altogether, 
while  more  were  so  mutilated  and  spoiled  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  wiser  for  their  authors  to  have  abandoned  them,  and 
thus  escaped  the  discredit  of  their  preconcerted  failm-e. 

A  notable  specimen  of  legislative  jobbery,  most  skilfully 
managed  and  crowned  with  complete  success  is  furnished  by 
the  case  of  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  passed  in  1872,  and  this 
case  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  natui-e  and  the  power 
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of  those  influences  which  are  the  natural  and  implacahle  an- 
tagonists of  Liberal  Policy.  Until  the  year  1871,  it  had  been 
supposed  that  Municipal  Corporations  were  authorized  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  William  IV.  to  expend  corporate 
funds  in  promoting  or  opposing  bills  affecting  the  communities 
which  they  represented.  In  that  year,  however,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  a  suit  against  the  corporation  of 
Sheffield,  that  expenses  bond  fide  incurred  by  that  corporation 
in  compelling  a  water  company  to  perform  its  obligations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  rates, 
but  must  be  defrayed  by  individuals.  The  Borough  Funds  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Leeman  and  others  to  cure  this  defect,  met 
with  a  strenuous  and  determined  opposition  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  gas  and  water  companies.  Unable  to  defeat  it, 
these  gentlemen  succeeded,  mostly  during  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  in  carrying  amendments  whereby,  in  order  to 
legalize  the  expenditure  of  corporate  funds  in  promoting  or  op- 
posing any  bUls,  it  was  made  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  municipal  governing  body, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  after  long  notice,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  if 
these  obstacles  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  clause  was 
inserted  subjecting  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  municipal  and 
Imperial  government  to  the  vote  of  a  town's-meeting,  where  a 
single  ratepayer  may  challenge  the  verdict  of  all  his  fellows,  and 
demand  a  poll,  thus  reverting  to  a  principle  of  legislation  known 
only  among  the  most  savage  nations,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
most  complicated  questions  are  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  whole 
tribe.  But  even  this  was  not  aU.  By  a  further  amendment  it 
was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  contained  should  empower 
any  municipal  governing  body  to  promote  any  Gas  or  Water 
Bill  to  compete  with  any  existing  Gas  or  Water  Company  estab- 
lished under  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  manifest  object  of 
these  amendments  was  to  paralyze  the  action  of  municipal 
governing  bodies  in  combating  injurious  monopolies,  or  enforcing 
due  compliance  with  the  parliamentary  obligations  of  gas  and 
water  companies,  and  to  enable  a  comparatively  small  clique  of 
local  jobbers  to  stop  any  improvement,  however  necessary,  which 
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involves  the  slightest  increase  of  rates.  Hence  they  received 
the  hearty  support,  not  only  of  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament 
directly  connected  with  powerful  companies  in  both  Houses,  but 
of  that  Conservative  mass  which  naturally  sympathizes  with 
monopoly  and  privilege  whenever  they  conflict  with  the  good  of 
the  people.  The  Government,  of  course,  took  exception  to  them, 
but,  having  much  else  on  its  hands,  made  no  decisive  stand 
against  them,  and  so  they  were  foisted  in,  one  by  one,  almost 
by  stealth,  at  the  close  of  an  exhausting  session.  A  bill  to 
repeal  them  was  brought  in  by  the  Home  Ofiice  in  the  following 
session,  but  too  late  to  be  carried  through,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  fatal  obstacle  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
improvements  in  all  English  municipalities,  against  which  their 
corporations  are  almost  unanimously  protesting.  So  potent  and 
80  insidious  is  the  spirit  of  private  interest ;  so  disastrous  is 
the  least  relaxation  of  that  zeal  for  public  interest  which  has 
been  the  characteristic  merit  of  the  Liberal  Government  and 
party,  but  which  Conservative  agitators  denounce  as  a  pohcy  of 
confiscation. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  that  Conservative 
opposition  naturally  put  forth  its  whole  strength,  and  manifested 
its  real  temper  with  least  disguise.  This  is.  not  the  place  to 
review  the  course  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
last  forty  years,  or  to  estimate  the  prodigious  waste  of  public 
time  and  patience  which  has  resulted  from  its  petulant  rejection 
of  bills  which  it  has  been  afterwards  obliged  to  accept.  We 
must  not  even  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  results  of  its  obstruc- 
tive action  during  the  last  five  years,  to  some  of  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  concentrate  our 
attention  on  two  sessions,  and  consider  how  far  the  good  of  the 
country  has  been  promoted  by  the  votes  of  the  Upper  House  on 
some  of  the  more  important  questions  submitted  to  it  in  1871 
and  1873. 

The  first  of  these  questions  arose  on  May  8th,  1871,  when 
the  University  Tests  Bill  was  discussed  in  Committee,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  proposed  a  new  declaration  which  all  college  tutors 
and  lecturers  should  be  required  to  sign.  This  proposal,  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  proposal  to  exclude  the  Headships  of  Colleges 
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from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority, 
exclusively  composed  of  Bishops,  but  it  is  fau-  to  add  that  when 
the  Lords'  amendments  were  rejected  by  the  Commons,  a 
majority  of  forty,  including  seven  Bishops,  prudently  declared 
against  insisting  upon  them.  On  May  15th,  Lord  Cairns  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  slight  but  significant  modification  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  which  has  mainly  contributed  to 
prejudice  its  efficacy.  On  July  17th,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Purchase  Officers,  induced  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  actually  to  throw  out  the  Army  Eegulation  Bill,  but  to  record 
its  unwillingness  to  consider  that  bill  until  "  a  complete  and 
comijrehensive  scheme"  for  reorganizing  the  British  Army  in  all 
its  branches  should  have  been  laid  before  it.  On  July  31st,  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond  induced  the  House  to  censure,  by  a  still 
larger  majority,  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  by  Eoyal  Warrant. 
On  August  3rd,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Lord 
Sahsbury  to  postpone  for  another  year  a  bill  enabling  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  Finally,  on  August 
10th,  the  second  reading  of  the  Ballot  Bill  was  put  off,  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  motion,  for  six  months,  after  a  short  debate,  though 
it  had  cost  the  House  of  Commons  some  twenty  rdghts  of  close 
discussion.  The  sole  pretext  for  this  resolution,  supported  by  a 
majority  of  forty-nine,  was  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been 
allowed  the  Upper  House  for  deliberation  on  the  subject.  The 
hypocrisy  of  that  pretext  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that,  in 
1872,  a  similar  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  after 
a  single  evening's  debate,  and  passed  through  Committee  in  two 
days. 

Still  more  wantonly  mischievous,  because  more  obviously 
governed  by  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  public  spirit,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
session  of  1873.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  honest  measures 
of  this  session  was  the  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill.  When 
the  railway  system  was  originally  developed,  it  had  been  ex- 
pected that  private  firms  and  individuals  would  run  trains  of 
their  own,  as  they  had  owned  canal  boats,  but  it  was  soon  found 
more  convenient  for  the  railway  companies  to  undertake  the 
whole  carrying  business  at  their  own  charge.     The  result  has 
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been  the  establishment  of  gigantic  monopolies,  which  have 
wasted  enormous  sums  in  fruitless  litigation,  and  have  too  often 
neglected  the  public  convenience  altogether.  The  principle  of 
Mr.  C.  Portescue's  Bill  was  to  mitigate  these  evils  by  creating 
a  special  commission  with  jurisdiction  in  certain  disputes  be- 
tween companies,  as  well  as  between  a  company  and  the  public. 
But  the  "  Eailway  Interest "  was  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a 
tribunal  which  might  enforce  fair  play,  and  put  a  stop  to  ruinous 
comjjetition,  and,  though  foiled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  strong  enough  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  carry  amendments 
limiting  the  commissioners'  powers,  and  giving  an  appeal 
against  their  decisions,  which  may  probably  go  far  to  neutralize 
the  operation  of  the  act.  The  same  partiality  for  privilege 
seems  to  have  actuated  the  Conservative  majority  among  the 
Peers  in  throwing  out  Mr.  Stansfeld's  Eating  Bill,  already  men- 
tioned, which  brought  game,  woods,  and  mines  within  the  area 
of  rateability,  and  which  has  been  expressly  adopted  by  the 
present  Government  as  a  fair  settlement  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  explain  their  summary  rejection  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Bill,  whereby  constituencies  were  to  be  relieved  of  the 
expense,  and  electors  of  the  annoyance,  incident  to  a  double 
system  of  municipal  and  parliamentary  registration,  unless  upon 
the  supposition  that,  even  in  a  matter  specially  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  Commons,  they  were  loth  to  forego  an  opportunity 
of  tripping  up  the  Liberal  Government,  which  they  were  about 
to  reproach  for  the  barrenness  of  the  session.  A  different,  but 
not  less  effectual,  method  was  taken  with  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
which,  like  the  Eegistration  Bill,  had  been  drawn  with  unusual 
care.  This  bill  was  not  thrown  out,  but  only  so  mangled  and 
transformed  in  Committee,  that,  when  it  returned  into  the  Lower 
House,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to  withdraw  it,  rather  than 
incur  the  responsibility  of  i^assing  it. 

VIII.  It  is  now  time  to  ask  ourselves,  plainly,  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  five  years  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Oi)po- 
sition  have  terminated  in  a  decisive  victory  of  the  reactionary 
party  at  the  general  election  of  February  last.  The  causes  are 
manifold,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  one  general  law,  but,  taken 
collectively,  they  are  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the  marked 
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change  "which  has  come,  not  over  public  reason,  but  over  public 
sentiment,  and  not  so  much  in  the  political  classes,  as  in  the 
vast  non-political  class,  which  fluctuates  alternately  from  side  to 
side,  like  a  mass  of  loose  ballast  in  a  vessel,  and  decides  by  its 
dead  weight  the  issue  of  most  contested  elections. 

First  among  these  causes  must  be  placed  the  influence  of 
foreign  politics,  operating  very  slowly,  and  almost  insensibly, 
but  sm-ely  and  powerfully,  on  the  balance  of  parties  in  this 
country.  As  the  great  reaction  which  ended  with  the  first 
Eeform  Act  was  directly  connected  with  the  French  Eevolution 
and  the  wars  that  followed  upon  it,  and  as  the  political  apathy 
which  reigned  during  Lord  Palmerston's  last  administration 
was  favoured  by  the  supposed  collapse  of  democracy  in  America, 
so  the  crimes  of  the  Commune  were  twisted  by  Conservative 
sophistry  into  arguments  against  a  Liberal  Policy,  and  many 
quiet  people  became  Tories  at  heart,  ignorantly  fancying  that 
revolution  abroad  and  reform  at  home  must  have  something  to 
do  with  each  other.  This  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
critical  autumn  of  1871,  at  the  close  of  a  session  in  which  the 
Government  had  subjected  itself  to  much  needless  humiliation, 
and  it  was  sensibly  aggravated  by  the  foolish  Eepublican  demon- 
strations of  the  following  winter.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  represented 
by  the  Ministry,  was  placed  between  two  fires,  being  made  to 
answer  for  the  extravagance  of  its  extreme  left  wing,  yet  held 
up  to  obloquy  by  members  of  that  wing  for  subservience  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  prejudices. 

It  were  an  ungracious  task  for  a  Liberal  writer  to  dwell 
minutely  on  the  part  un-wittingly  played  by  conscientious 
Liberals  in  damaging  the  late  Government  and  bringing  about 
a  Conservative  reaction.  Yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his- 
torical justice  to  slur  over  altogether  the  inopportune  displays  of 
independence,  bordering  on  open  mutiny,  which  at  the  same 
time  disintegrated  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  naturally  shook  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
Liberal  party.  This  source  of  wealmess,  though  developed  late, 
was  directly  generated  by  the  original  strength  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's administration  in  the  Parliament  of  1868.     It  is  a  well 
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known  maxim  of  Parliamentary  warfare  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small,  a  majority,  and  if  ever  a 
Government  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  apparent  support,  it  was 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Presuming  on  this  imposing  reserve  of 
power,  and  greatly  undervaluing  the  resources  of  the  enemy, 
almost  every  Liberal  member  who  had  a  legislative  idea  of  his 
own  was  instant,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  demand- 
ing a  vote  upon  it.  Of  these  mistakes,  by  far  the  most  disastrous 
in  its  consequences  was  the  attitude  maintained  by  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  on  the  Irish  University  question.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  led  into  some  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  grievance,  in  respect  of 
University  Education,  and  had  thus  encouraged  illusory  expecta- 
tions. But  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  right  in  rejecting 
Mr.  Fawcett's  scheme,  excellent  in  itself,  as  a  wholly  inadequate 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  chance  of  solving  it  at  all  depended 
mainly  on  its  not  being  thrust  into  undue  prominence,  but 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  second  rank  of  political  questions,  to 
which  it  properly  belonged.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Fawcett  and  a 
small  band  of  followers,  possessed  with  the  notion  that  some 
unworthy  compromise  was  designed,  and  failing  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  position,  pressed 
forward  the  reform  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  session  after 
session,  with  remorseless  pertinacity,  always  challenging  the 
Government  to  declare  their  views  on  the  entire  subject.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  plainly  intimated  that,  rather  than 
allow  his  hand  to  be  forced  prematurely,  he  was  prepared  to 
resign  office,  and  this  declaration  had  a  marvellous  effect  in 
restoring  party  discipline  for  a  while.  Still  the  evil  had  been 
done.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  deal  with  Ii'ish  University 
Education  on  a  limited  scale,  or  by  gradual  methods.  The 
Irish  Catholic  section,  and  the  Scotch  Protestant  section,  of  the 
Liberal  party,  were  equally  prejudiced  beforehand  against  any 
settlement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  propose,  each  beheving 
that  it  would  be  dictated  by  the  other.  Yet  neither  would  allow 
the  matter  to  be  postponed,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  lead  his  army  into  action  by 
the  very  men  who  meditated  turning  against  him,  and  did  tm-n 
against  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
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It  was  no  special  fault  or  misfortune  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  a 
fatality  inseparable  from  a  sound  and  honest  Liberal  Policy, 
which  detached  adherents  from  the  late  Government  at  each 
step  of  its  administrative  and  legislative  career.     The  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  were,  as  a  body,  hostile  to  it,  partly  by 
vktue  of  their  historical  alliance  with  the  Conservative  aristocracy, 
and  partly  by  virtue   of  their  sympathy  with  their  Anglican 
brethren  in  Ireland ;  yet  a  large  section  of  the  Nonconformists 
soon  began  to  distrust  it,  because  it  would  not  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  because  the  Education  Act  had 
worked  unfavourably  for  Nonconformist  influence.     The  shop- 
keeping  class  was  easily  induced  to  suspect  it  of  complicity  with 
Trades   Unionism,  because   Mr.  Gladstone  had  always  spoken 
generously  of  the  working  classes,  and  because  the  Home  Office 
had  introduced  a  Trades  Union  Bill,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Trades 
Unionists  it  had  lost  all  claim  to  their  gratitude,  because  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  as  modified  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  construed  by  country  justices,  had  not  redressed  all 
their  grievances.  Whig  landlords,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
were   persuaded   that    it  was  in  contemplation   to   extend  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  Great  Britain,  yet  English 
and  Scotch  tenant-farmers  grumbled  that  so  little  was  done  to 
define  tenant-right,  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  excessive   game- 
preserving,  or  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  new  rates  on  the  occu- 
pier.    The  publicans  were  infuriated  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
possible  dimunition  of  their  profits  in  the  interest  of  sobriety, 
but  the   temperance  party  were  not  conciliated,  because  they 
knew  that  as  much  liquor  could  be  consumed  in  shorter  hours, 
and  that  nothing  but  popular  control  over  licences  would  effect 
their  purpose.     Such  will  ever  be  the  reward  of  political  modera- 
tion ;  but  to  aU  this  must  be  added  the  numberless  sources  of 
discontent  which,  in  the  course  of  five  eventful  years,  must  needs 
accumulate  against  any  Government,  and  especially  a  reforming 
Government,  relentless  in  its  resolution  to   subordinate  class- 
interests,   private  interests,    and   even   party   interests,  to   the 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large.     When  we  consider  how  many 
aspirants  for  office  must  have  been  disappointed,  how  many 
applicants  for  Government  assistance  must  have  been  disgusted. 
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how  many  theorists  must  have  been  oifended  by  the  neglect  of 
their  favourite  crotchets,  and  how  many  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  State  had  been  reminded  of  their  official  duties,  it  will 
soon  cease  to  surprise  us  that  in  every  county  and  borough  men 
wholly  indifferent  to  politics,  but  smarting  under  the  sting  of  a 
personal  grudge,  should  have  been  the  most  active  of  canvassers 
on  the  Conservative  side.  A  less  scrupulous  Government  might 
perhaps  have  contrived  to  devise  some  counterpoise  of  self- 
interest  by  a  judicious  use  of  patronage,  but  no  such  resource 
was  open  to  a  Ministry  which  had  staked  itself  on  its  uncom- 
promising public  spu-it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  had,  in  fact, 
divested  itself  of  patronage  in  every  department  to  an  extent 
altogether  without  parallel,  and  one  secret  of  its  unpopularity  in 
Pall  Mall  was  that  it  had  left  itself  nothing  to  give  away.  Not 
that  any  impartial  student  of  Parliamentary  history  can  acquit 
the  late  Government  of  a  certain  want  of  management,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  a  genuine  divergence  of  opinion,  the  divisions 
within  the  Liberal  party  may  be  directly  traced.  Errors  were 
doubtless  committed,  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  errors 
which  sprung  from  an  exclusive  and  too  engrossing  zeal  for  great 
national  objects,  the  promotion  of  which,  after  all,  is  the  supreme 
duty  of  a  statesman.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
been  less  capable  and  less  earnest ;  had  they  cared  more  for 
personal  convenience  and  less  for  the  good  of  their  country ;  had 
they  more  assiduously  cultivated  grace  of  manner,  and  been  less 
faithful  guardians  of  the  national  purse ;  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  in  office  at  this  moment,  leading  a  tolerably  united, 
but  thoroughly  demoralized,  party. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  in  other  ways  besides  a 
too  unselfish  use  of  power,  the  late  Government  was  the  victim, 
not  of  its  faults,  but  of  its  virtues.  There  is  no  paradox  in  the 
assertion  that  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth 
tends,  in  this  country,  to  produce  a  Conservative  reaction,  and 
so  the  very  triumphs  of  Liberal  financial  policy  recoil  against 
the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Pitt  once  said  that  a  man  with  £500 
a-year  was  sure  to  be  a  Tory,  and  though  men  of  £500  a-year 
are  now  too  common  to  be  set  down  as  ex-officio  Tories,  it  is 
certain  that  a  man  of  £5000  a-year  is  apt  to  gravitate  towards 
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Conservatism,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  self-made  man,  of 
sordid  nature  and  imperfect  education,  who  has  retired  from 
business  and  taken  a  country  place.  The  grand  ambition  of 
such  a  man  is  to  improve  his  social  position,  and  to  get  himself, 
with  his  wife  and  daughters,  into  what  calls  itself  county 
society ;  for  which  pui-pose  the  best  passport  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  is  a  certificate  of  Conservatism.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  talked  a  little  Eadicalism  in  his  youth,  in  company  with 
struggling  men,  and  in  contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  work-a-day 
life,  but  political  apostasy  is  easy  to  one  who  never  had  any  real 
political  beUef,  and  feels  that  Eadical  opinion  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  genteel  circles.  And  so  he  readily  consents  to  preside 
at  some  Uttle  meeting  got  up  under  Conservative  patronage ; 
his  son's  name  is  put  down  at  the  Carlton  Club ;  his  wife  is 
loaded  with  civilities  by  high-born  ladies,  who  formerly  looked 
down  on  her  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  he  ends  by  becoming 
a  Conservative  of  the  least  respectable  type — a  parvenu  converted 
to  Conservatism  by  self-interest  alone.  Many  conversions  of  this 
kind  have  taken  place  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  gradual 
estrangement  of  the  commercial  plutocracy  from  the  cause  of  the 
people,  tmder  the  influence  of  a  prosperity  secured  by  Liberal 
Policy,  is  not  one  of  the  least  perilous  signs  of  our  times. 

Even  among  politicians  of  a  class  less  accessible  to  social 
bribery  the  late  Government  doubtless  lost  support  by  reason  of 
its  very  success  in  carrying  out  its  original  programme  within 
the  short  period  of  three  years.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1871,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  marked  evidences  of  a  decline  in  its  power 
were  first  perceptible,  and,  by  the  end  of  1871,  not  one  of  its 
main  pledges  remained  unredeemed.  Had  it  been  content  to 
do  less  in  a  longer  time,  to  spread  its  great  measures,  at  the  rate 
of  one  annually,  over  five  or  six  years,  to  keep  constantly  trading 
on  the  promise  of  some  popular  boon,  and  to  hold  in  reserve 
some  "blazing"  question  upon  which  the  Liberal  party  could 
have  been  rallied  at  the  poll,  the  issue  of  the  general  election 
might  have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  the  magnitude,  pro- 
fusion, and  rapid  succession  of  its  early  achievements  not  only 
put  a  somewhat  excessive  strain  on  party  discipline,  and  ex- 
hausted the  reforming  zeal  of  half-hearted  Liberals,  but  also 
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gave  the  non-political  class  an  excuse  for  pleading  the  necessity 
of  repose.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this  cry  for  repose,  absurd 
in  itself,  was  never  raised  very  loudly  till  it  had  almost  ceased 
to  have  any  plausible  justification.  There  is  a  palpable  confusion 
of  thought  in  attributing  a  need  of  rest  to  a  whole  nation,  as  if 
it  had  muscular  fibre  and  nervous  power  to  be  repaired  by  phy- 
siological agency,  or  as  if  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  citizens 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  hard  work  of  poHtics.  But  if  the 
nation  ever  needed  rest  at  all,  it  needed  rest  at  the  end  of  1871, 
and  not  at  the  end  of  1873,  when  there  had  been  a  comparative 
relaxation  of  legislative  vigour  lasting  over  two  sessions,  and 
captious  Liberals  were  beginning  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  not  played  himself  out.  Still,  the  watchword  answered  its 
purpose  very  well,  and,  probably,  many  simple-minded  people, 
who  are  now  honestly  applauding  the  meddlesome  benevolence 
of  the  present  Home  Secretary,  were  honestly  convinced  a  few 
months  ago  that,  unless  the  country  had  rest,  it  would  break 
down  from  sheer  fatigue  like  an  overworked  man,  or  become 
permanently  deteriorated,  like  an  over-cropped  field. 

Such  have  been  the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  only, 
causes  of  the  Conservative  Keaction,  which,  if  not  clearly  foreseen 
by  Liberals,  is  not  the  less  capable  of  a  complete  retrospective 
explanation.  He  who  duly  reflects  on  the  prodigious  force  and 
incessant  activity  of  the  motives  opposed  to  Liberal  Policy,  the 
eternal  conspiracy  of  timidity,  ignorance,  and  self-interest  against 
the  cause  of  progress,  the  inveterate  antipathy  of  frivolous 
mediocrity  to  commanding  ability  guided  by  an  earnest  convic- 
tion, will  cease  to  marvel  at  the  poHtical  ingratitude  displayed 
by  so  many  constituencies  during  the  last  election,  and  will 
rather  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  not  one  of  the  benefi- 
cent reforms  enacted  during  the  last  five  years  can  ever  be 
reversed.  He  wiU  look  back  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  on 
the  marvellous  growth  of  national  prosperity  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's administration,  on  the  boundless  elasticity  of  trade,  on 
the  progressive  diminution  of  pauperism,  on  the  steady  rise  of 
wages,  on  the  constant  advance  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
comfort  and  independence.  He  will  call  to  mind  a  thousand 
proofs  that  current  ideas  have  been  profoundly  modified    by 
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Liberal  Policy,  and  that  even  Conservatives  no  longer  think  or 
speak  as  they  did  in  1868  on  the  great  social  questions  which 
still  remain  to  be  solved.     He  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  four 
short  months  have  sufficed  to  reveal  a  vacillation  of  purpose  in 
the  present  Ministry,  which  the  late  Ministry  never  exhibited 
until  it  had  reached  its  third  year  of  office.     He  will  not,  how- 
ever, anticipate  a  very  speedy  or  sudden   revival  of  Liberal 
enthusiasm,  nor  will  he  desire  to  precipitate  the  moral  process 
whereby  a  reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  party  must  be   pain- 
fully wrought  out.     No  free  people  deserves  a  better  government 
than  it  selects  for  itself,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  force  a  member  of  statesmanlike  character  on 
an  electoral  body  which  deliberately  prefers  a  local  brewer  or 
dexterous  speculator  of  European  reputation.     For  the  present, 
the  mission  of  the  Liberal  party  is  in  abeyance,  never  to  be 
annulled,  yet  never  to  be  fully  accomplished  while  any  political 
good  remains  to  be  realized,  or  any  political  evil  to  be  remedied. 
When  public  spirit  shall  be  rekindled,  when  the  pulse  of  national 
aspiration  shall  again  beat  high,  when  political  morality  shall 
have  recovered  its  tone,  when  brave  and  wise  counsels  shall  at 
last  be  demanded  in  some  grave  emergency,  when  progress  shall 
once  more  be  recognized  as  the  essential  law  of  political  life — 
then,  and  not  imtil  then,  will  the  Liberal  party  awake  from  its 
torpor,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  the  country  enter  on  a  new 
era  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Opposition. 
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Two-AND-TWENTY  years  ago  a  strange  panic  seized  upon  the 
public  mind  in  this  country,  and  for  a  while  shook  the  national 
faith  in  representative  institutions.  A  temporary  failure  of  our 
commissariat  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war, 
contrasted  with  the  supposed  efficiency  of  French  military 
administration,  sufficed  to  produce  a  passionate  impatience  of 
parliamentary  control,  and  a  craving  for  "  strong,"  if  not  for 
"  personal "  government.  Even  the  Prince  Consort,  speaking 
deliberately  at  a  critical  juncture,  declared  that  constitutional 
government  was  "  under  a  heavy  trial ;  "  and  less  prudent  men, 
with  less  knowledge  of  English  history,  were  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  enlarge  significantly  on  the  merits  of  a  dictatorship. 
This  fit  of  unworthy  self-abasement  rapidly  passed  away;  the 
vigour  of  English  organization  was  seen  to  increase,  as  the 
shortcomings  of  French  organization  became  more  evident,  with 
every  month  of  the  war ;  the  French  people  soon  afterwards 
began  to  clamour  for  those  very  liberties  which  Englishmen  had 
affected  to  despise ;  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  herself,  suc- 
cessively adopted  constitutional  government  of  an  English  type ; 
the  great  struggle  of  1870  showed  that,  for  want  of  it,  the 
armaments  of  France  had  no  moral  force  behind  them,  and  the 
idol  of  French  Imperiahsm  was  finally  shattered  at  Sedan. 
Thenceforward  we  have  seldom  heard  of  personal  government, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an  adverse  moral;  and,  in 
1877,  few  would  venture  to  whisper  in  the  secret  chambers  those 
anti-constitutional  sympathies  which,  in  1855,  were  freely  pro- 
claimed upon  the  housetops. 

A  similar  wave  of  reactionary  sentiment  has,  nevertheless, 
recently  passed  over  the  surface  of  English  politics.  As  the 
vitality  of  the  British  Constitution  was  impugned  because  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  British  army  had  broken  down 
in  a  sudden  emergency,  so  the  vitality  of  Liberal  Principles  is 
impugned  because  a  Conservative  Ministry  has  existed  for  three 
years  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  displacing  it.  For 
twenty-five  years  before,  with  three  very  short  intervals,  the 
Liberal  Party  had  been  in  power;  during  this  period  it  had 
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triumphantly  carried  nearly  all  the  measures  which  Liberals  of 
the  last  generation  had  at  heart ;  having  sunk  into  a  minority 
under  a  combination  of  influences  that  would  have  destroyed  any 
other  party  much  earlier,  it  has  stUl  been  able  to  hold  the  ground 
which  it  had  conquered ;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  profess  not 
only  to  despair  of  its  revival,  but  to  doubt  the  very  existence  of 
distinctive  Liberal  Principles.  Li  vain  are  they  reminded  that 
patriots  of  former  ages  were  content  to  live  and  content  to  die 
for  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  are  now  the 
inheritance  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  which  then,  as  now,  were 
a  stumbling-block  to  faint-hearted  believers  and  foolishness  to 
political  sceptics.  In  vain  are  they  invited  to  watch  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  Liberal  Principles  on  the  Continent,  after  repeated 
discouragements,  and  under  far  more  arduous  conditions.  They 
admit  that  in  its  origin  the  Liberal  cause  was  the  cause  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  name,  in  the  days 
of  Hampden  and  the  days  of  Somers,  under  the  cunnmg 
autocracy  of  George  III.  and  in  the  great  reaction  which  followed 
the  French  Eevolution.  They  do  not  deny  that  momentous 
issues  were  at  stake  wTien  that  reaction  was  rudely  cut  short  by 
the  first  Eeform  Act,  and  they  are  fain  to  acknowledge  that 
Liberal  Principles  were  not  wholly  played  out  when  their  energy 
was  suspended  during  the  declining  years  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
They  cannot  help  perceiving  that  Germany  has  become  the  first 
power  of  Europe,  and  that  Italy  has  made  herself  a  great  nation, 
by  tardily  embracing  the  most  essential  of  Liberal  Principles; 
they  recognize  Liberal  Principles  as  the  basis  of  national  pros- 
perity in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Belgium ;  they  applaud 
the  adoption  of  Liberal  Principles  and  condemn  every  backsliding 
from  Liberal  Principles  in  France ;  they  know  that  Liberal 
Principles  created  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  the 
very  breath  of  life  to  all  the  more  prosperous  British  colonies. 
They  would  be  Liberals  anywhere  but  at  home,  and  in  any  age 
but  the  present.  The  alleged  exhaustion  of  Liberal  Principles  is 
peculiar,  forsooth,  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  from  the  last 
general  election  that  we  are  complacently  admonished  to  date 
the  new  millennium  of  political  indifference. 

But  the  reign  of  pohtical  indifference  is  sometimes  proclaimed, 
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not  SO  much  on  the  ground  that  Liberal  Principles  are  exhausted 
as  on  the  ground  that  all  their  stable  and  valuable  elements 
have  been  absorbed  into  modem  Conservatism,  or  at  least  have 
become  the  common  property  of  both  parties.  How  far  this  is 
from  being  true  will  hereafter  appear  more  clearly.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  if  true,  it  would 
amount  to  a  most  triumphant  justification  of  Liberal  Principles, 
and  an  almost  conclusive  presumption  against  abandoning  our 
hold  upon  them.  If  Liberal  Principles  are  shown  to  have 
guided  the  nation  aright  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  if  those  who  persistently  opposed  Liberal 
Principles  for  so  many  generations  are  now  convicted  of  having 
opposed  reason  and  justice  and  national  interest — surely  this  is 
a  strange  reason  for  abjuring  Liberal  Principles  under  their  own 
proper  title,  and  fastening  upon  them  an  alien  title  like  "  Con- 
servative "  or  "  Constitutional,"  hitherto  associated  with  resis- 
tance to  Liberal  Principles.  If  the  Party  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  more  accurately  calls  "  Tory  "  is  really  prepared  to  burn 
what  it  used  to  adore  and  adore  what  it  used  to  burn,  why 
should  it  cling  so  fondly  to  party  watchwords  and  appellations 
which  recall  the  shameful  memories  of  English  constitutional 
history,  instead  of  borrowing  the  name  with  the  glorious  tra- 
ditions of  the  Liberal  Party  ? 

What,  then,  are  Liberal  Principles  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  Lord  Derby  avowed  himself  unable  to  answer  in  that 
remarkable  exposition  of  Conservative  policy  at  Edinburgh,  which 
must  have  sounded  to  working  men  like  a  gospel  of  political 
despair.  In  approaching  such  an  inquiry,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  bear  in  mind  a  striking  analogy  furnished  by  the  religious 
world.  No  divisions  among  English  Liberals  are  so  broad,  or 
so  deep,  or  so  ancient,  or  so  enduring,  as  those  which  keep 
asunder  the  various  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  and 
America.  Moreover,  the  divisions  of  Protestantism  are  rendered 
more  significant  by  contrast  with  the  imposing  unity  of 
Catholicism — an  unity  which,  hollow  as  it  is,  far  transcends  in 
solidity  any  superficial  coherence  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  most  sectarian  of 
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Protestants,  or  the  most  casuistical  of  Jesuits,  would  dispute 
the  existence  of  governing  ideas  and  definite  tendencies  common 
to  all  Protestantism,  and  opposing  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
reunion  of  Christendom  on  a  Catholic  basis.  If  this  be  true — 
and  who  can  deny  it  ? — there  may  surely  be  governing  ideas 
and  definite  tendencies  common  to  English  Liberalism,  in  spite 
of  all  the  differences  between  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
Party.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  a  profound  agreement  on 
Liberal  Principles,  underlying,  in  the  deeper  strata  of  thought, 
aU  the  manifold  disagreements  on  Liberal  Policy.  To  enumerate 
these  principles  exhaustively  would  of  course  be  impossible,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  to  identify  some  of  those  which  are  most 
firmly  implanted  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  true  Liberals,  and 
the  influence  of  which  is  most  clearly  to  be  traced  in  recent 
history. 

II. 

1.  The  first  and  broadest  of  all  Liberal  Principles  is  the  un- 
reserved recognition  of  Progress  as  the  appointed  law  of  all 
human  institutions,  'civil  or  religious.  This  Principle,  sometimes 
ridiculed  as  a  truism  by  modern  Conservatives,  has  been  steadily 
violated  or  ignored  in  Conservative  policy,  and  is  practically  em- 
braced, with  all  its  consequences,  by  Liberals  alone.  Looking 
upon  the  nation  as  a  living  and  growing  organism,  a  true  Liberal 
watches,  not  merely  without  alarm  but  with  hearty  satisfaction, 
those  results  of  national  life  and  growth  which  call  for  constant 
readjustments  of  political  and  administrative  machinery.  He 
does  not  fall  into  the  Conservative  error  of  imagining  that  codes 
or  precedents  or  customs  or  forms  have  any  vitality  or  any 
authority  in  themselves,  but  he  regards  them  as  products  of 
national  character,  the  development  of  which  should  keep  pace, 
and  should  not  more  than  keep  pace,  with  the  natural  process  of 
social  evolution.  Acting  on  this  Principle,  the  Liberal  Party 
carried  the  great  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  whereby  the  representation 
of  petty  boroughs  was  transferred  to  populous  towns,  and  the 
mass  of  the  middle  classes  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Acting  on  this  Principle,  the  same  Party  welcomed 
the  rise  of  the  artizan  class  in  boroughs  ;  and  though  defeated 
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in  the  attempt  to  enfranchise  the  best  part  of  them,  compelled 
its  opponents  to  pass  a  still  larger  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
throwing  out  the  provisions  under  which  it  was  sought  to  take 
back  with  one  hand  what  had  been  given  with  the  other.  It  was 
this  Principle  which,  applied  to  urban  self-government,  produced 
the  reform  of  municipal  corporations ;  and  this  which,  applied  to 
endowments,  produced  the  Charity  Commission,  the  University 
Keform  Acts,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  with  many  like 
measures  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  living  against 
the  posthumous  control  of  the  dead.  It  was  this  Principle, 
again,  which,  having  been  adopted  too  late  to  save  the  American 
colonies,  has  since  been  carried  out  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  ex- 
tending to  most  of  our  other  colonies  the  privileges  and  obliga- 
tions of  free  communities.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  multiply 
examples  of  its  operation,  for  not  a  year  or  a  month  elapses 
without  bringing  up  some  issue  on  which  the  Liberal  Party 
advocates  progress,  and  the  Conservative  Party  places  itself  in 
the  attitude  of  obstruction.  Not  that  every  Liberal  possesses, 
or  that  every  Conservative  lacks,  the  power  of  discerning  the 
signs  of  an  institution  having  outgrown  its  original  structure, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  adapted  to  new  conditions. 
Such  insight  and  flexibility  of  mind  are  given,  in  fact,  to  few, 
and  fewer  still  retain  the  courage  to  exercise  them  in  advanced 
life.  But  since  the  Liberal  seers  have  ever  been  first  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  progressive  changes,  and  since  the  Liberal  Party 
has  generally  had  the  wisdom  to  follow  their  guidance,  an  active 
belief  in  progress  may  justly  be  claimed  as  an  essentially  and 
distinctively  Liberal  Principle. 

2.  A  second  Principle,  impUed  in  the  very  word  "  Liberal," 
and  illustrated  in  every  chapter  of  Liberal  Policy,  is  an  im- 
perishable love  of  Freedom.  Long  before  the  Liberal  Party  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  Progress,  or  divined  the  "increasing  purpose" 
which  runs  through  all  the  ages,  the  idea  of  Freedom,  both  civil 
and  religious,  had  become  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Liberal 
creed,  and  borne  ample  fruit  in  legislation.  Animated  by  this 
Principle,  as  applied  to  colonial  policy,  even  the  oligarchical 
Whiggism  of  Burke  and  his  associates  rose  into  a  lofty  republican 
strain,  in  protesting  against  the  arbitrary  measures  which  pro- 
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duced  the  American  war.  The  freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
achieved  without  a  struggle  prolonged  from  the  age  of  Milton  to 
a  period  within  Uving  memory,  in  which  all  the  Conservative 
forces  were  arrayed  against  it,  and  Liberals  asserted  it  under 
peril  of  imprisonment.  Personal  freedom  was  only  secured  to 
all  British  subjects  by  the  most  determined  efforts  of  Liberals, 
after  the  Reform  Act  had  weakened  the  power  of  the  slave- 
owning  interest  and  their  Conservative  allies.  For,  though 
Conservatives  shared  with  Liberals  the  honour  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  the  horrors  of  which  shocked  their  humanity,  very 
few  but  Liberals  were  found  to  reprobate  slavery,  as  slavery ; 
and  it  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  Liberal  opinion  arrested  a 
Conservative  Government  in  the  act  of  countenancing  slavery  by 
an  order  of  the  Admiralty.  Freedom  of  worship,  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  election  to  municipal  ofBces,  were  denied  to  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, whUe  other  privileges  of  citizenship  were  denied  to 
Eoman  Catholics,  until  both  were  emancipated  by  the  irresistible 
pressure  which  the  Liberal  Party  brought  to  bear  even  on  Con- 
servative ministers.  Freedom  of  trade  was  carried  by  means  of 
Liberal  agitation,  so  ably  and  persistently  conducted  as  to 
convert  another  Conservative  minister,  who  speedily  paid  the 
price  of  his  patriotism  in  expulsion  from  office,  and  who  has 
never  been  forgiven  by  that  Party  which  had  originally  imposed 
the  Corn  Laws  and  so  long  idolized  the  principle  of  Protection. 
Freedom  of  labour  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in  England 
until  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  independence  of  labourers 
by  the  Poor  Laws  and  Combination  Laws  were  removed  by  a 
series  of  Liberal  measures,  culminating  in  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act,  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871,  which  the  present  Home  Secretary 
has  extended  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
Freedom  of  education — in  the  sense  of  fi'ee  participation  in  State 
grants  and  public  endowments — is  not  even  yet  fully  assured  to 
all  creeds  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the 
Liberal  Party  alone,  which,  step  by  step,  has  succeeded  in 
banishing  tests  from  elementary  schools,  from  the  universities, 
and  from  many,  though  not  from  all,  of  the  endowed  schools. 
Freedom  of  voting  has  always  been  a  Liberal  watchword,  as  the 
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use  of  "legitimate  influence  "  has  been  always  justified  by  Con- 
servatives ;  and,  though  many  Liberals  prized  open  voting  even 
more  than  free  voting,  a  majority  of  the  Party  adopted  the  secret 
ballot  as  the  one  effectual  remedy  against  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion. Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  intuitive  sympathy  with 
freedom  of  thought  which  in  all  ages  has  been  characteristic  of 
political  reformers.  Men  who  have  been  used  to  let  their  minds 
play  freely  round  the  fundamental  questions  of  poUtics,  and  men 
who  have  been  used  to  speculate  freely  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  religion  or  philosophy,  cannot  but  feel  a  mutual 
respect  and  affinity.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  that  natmral 
alliance  between  Liberahsm  and  science  which  is  so  mysterious 
to  Conservatives,  but  which  permanently  enlists  the  most 
powerful  intellects  in  the  nation  on  the  Liberal  side. 

3.  A  belief  in  the  Principle  of  individual  liberty  naturally 
begets  a  belief  in  Self-government,  as  applicable  alike  to  nations 
and  to  local  communities.  The  old  maxim  of  benevolent  des- 
potism— "  Everything  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by  the 
people "  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  this  Principle.  Liberals 
maintain  that  everything  which  can  be  done  by  the  people  ought 
to  be  done  by  them,  and  that  political  institutions  depend  less 
for  their  value  upon  mere  administrative  results,  than  upon 
their  efficacy  as  expressions  of  popular  will,  and  instruments  of 
po^jular  education.  It  was  on  this  distinct  ground  that  Liberals 
repelled  Tory  arguments  against  the  so-called  "degradation" 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  is  upon  this  groimd  that  Liberals  would 
fain  revive  the  old  spirit  of  self-government  in  counties  and  even 
in  parishes.  But  although  Liberals  recognize  Self-government 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  efficient  ad- 
ministration, yet  they  can  appeal  to  centuries  of  experience  in 
support  of  the  conviction  that  men  are  in  general  the  safest 
guardians  of  their  own  interests,  and  the  wisest  managers  of 
their  own  affairs.  From  a  Liberal  point  of  view,  to  claim  infal- 
libility for  the  State  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  claim  infallibility 
for  the  Church,  and  the  public  good  is  best  consulted  by  leaving 
both  individual  citizens  and  local  communities  to  govern  them- 
selves as  far  as  possible.  But  Liberals  do  not  forget  that  in 
this  country  the  State,  unlike  the  Church,  is  itself  the  highest 
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organ  of  Self-government,  and  must  needs  lay  down  rules  for 
the  mutual  relations  of  local  communities  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual citizens.  Liberals  do  not  hold  that  either  local  com- 
munities or  individual  citizens  have  an  abstract  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  or  that  where  the  interests  of  others  are  in- 
volved with  their  own,  they  can  be  trusted  safely  to  do  so.  Such 
notions  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  French  theory  of  indi- 
vidualism and  with  the  American  theory  of  State-right  than 
with  the  historical  growth  of  civil  liberty  in  England,  side  by 
side  with  an  ever-widening  supremacy  of  law  over  custom,  and 
of  the  nation  over  local  authority.  It  is  not  Liberalism  which 
benevolently  allows  each  man  to  endanger  his  neighbour's  health 
by  keeping  up  some  favourite  nuisance,  or  to  sell  his  neighbour 
adulterated  goods  with  impunity ;  still  less  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
laissez faire,  under  its  new  form  of  permissive  or  "empowering" 
legislation,  to  be  reckoned  among  distinctive  Liberal  Principles. 
Local  self-government,  like  individual  liberty,  is  cherished  by 
Liberals  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
paramount  rights  and  duties  of  national  self-government,  and 
no  true  Liberal  shrinks  from  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of 
the  legislature,  when  it  is  duly  exercised  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 

It  is  probably  this  last  opinion  to  which  Lord  Derby  alluded, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  strong  inclination  towards  "  democratic 
despotism  "  as  a  very  marked  feature  of  "  the  new  Eadical 
creed."  Now,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  "  democratic 
despotism  "  would  at  least  have  this  advantage  over  monarchical 
or  oligarchical  despotism — that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  be 
more  likely  to  understand  and  study  the  real  welfare  of  the 
whole  than  a  small  minority  or  a  minority  of  one.  Still,  even 
"  democratic  despotism "  would  be  treason  against  political 
liberty,  and  Lord  Derby's  warning  on  this  subject  was  not  alto- 
gether unseasonable.  No  doubt  a  disposition  has  lately  mani- 
fested itself  to  rebel  against  the  sound  but  unsentimental  rules 
of  political  economy,  and  to  seek  for  social  improvement  by  the 
shorter  method  of  State  intervention.  The  usual  excuse  for 
such  intervention  is  that  long  arrears  of  legislation  must  needs 
be  made  up  without  delay,  and  that  it  is  but  equity  for  Govern- 
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ment  to  redress  in  one  age  evils  which  Government  may  have 
fostered  in  another  age.  The  sound  distinction  between  acts 
which  affect  the  individual  only  and  those  which  affect  his 
fellows  also  is  forgotten  or  ignored  ;  legislative  prevention  of 
crimes  and  injuries  is  confounded  with  legislative  control  of 
commercial  transactions.  Because  compulsory  vaccination  may 
be  justified  as  a  necessary  safeguard  of  public  health,  and  com- 
pulsory education  as  a  means  of  rescuing  neglected  children 
from  vice  and  crime,  it  is  assumed  that  some  good  and  no  harm 
can  result  from  a  compulsory  regulation  of  agricultural  contracts 
or  of  ship-building.  Protectionist  fallacies  of  this  kind  may  or 
may  not  form  part  of  some  "  new  Eadical  creed  "  known  to  Lord 
Derby,  as  they  assuredly  form  part  of  the  delusive  visions  held 
out  by  less  scrupulous  Conservatives  than  Lord  Derby  to  credu- 
lous working  men.  But  they  are  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
Liberal  Principles,  and  have  been  steadily  discouraged,  at  no 
light  sacrifice  of  popularity,  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

4.  Next  among  the  distinctive  Principles  of  Liberalism  must 
be  placed  the  pregnant,  but  thoroughly  constitutional,  idea  of 
Equality— not  of  social  but  of  civil  equality — of  that  equality 
before  the  law  to  which  all  the  subjects  of  a  British  sovereign 
have  as  good  a  right  as  all  the  citizens  of  a  Greek  republic. 
Liberals  know  as  well  as  Conservatives  that  men  are  not  born 
equal  in  abihty,  in  virtue,  or  in  the  prospects  of  fortune  which 
depends  on  parentage.  What  they  fail  to  understand  is,  why 
these  startling  contrasts  between  the  original  lot  of  Dives  and  of 
Lazarus  should  be  aggravated,  rather  than  mitigated,  by  the 
effect  of  human  laws.  They  are  fully  aware  that,  in  a  country 
like  our  own,  where  feudal  traditions  are  still  potent,  and  where 
the  ambition  of  founding  a  family  is  the  besetting  weakness  of 
every  parvenu,  the  custom  of  Primogeniture  unless  directly  for- 
bidden by  law,  is  likely  to  prevail  for  many  generations.  But 
they  do  not  see  either  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of  con- 
secrating this  custom  by  legislative  enactment — of  prescribing, 
in  the  case  of  descent  on  intestacy,  and  of  favouring,  in  the  case 
of  family  settlements,  the  practice  of  accumulating  all  landed 
property  upon  the  eldest  son.     They  acknowledge  that  in  fiUing 
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the  higher  posts  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  service,  a  large 
discretion  must  be  left  to  patronage,  and  therefore  a  wide  door 
opened  to  nepotism  and  jobbery ;  they  perceive,  also,  that  no 
precaution  can  deprive  rich  men's  sons  of  the  lion's  share  in  the 
distribution  of  clerkships  by  literary  competition.  But  these 
.  considerations  do  not  lead  them  to  regard  a  reckless  distribution 
of  great  offices  with  any  satisfaction,  or  to  neglect  the  only 
measm-es  through  which  promotion  by  merit  can  be  effectually 
substituted  for  the  caste  system  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil 
departments.  On  the  contrary,  the  Liberal  Party,  with  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  enlightened  Conservatives,  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  establishing  competitive  examinations  as  the  one  avenue  to 
inferior  posts  in  the  civil  service ;  while  the  same  Party, 
opposed  by  the  whole  Conservative  force,  carried  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  vainly  strove  to  defeat  the  reac- 
tionary designs  embodied  in  the  Army  Exchange  Bill  and  the 
new  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  naval  cadets.  Liberals, 
again,  are  perfectly  conscious  that,  however  complete  may  be 
the  legal  equality  of  electors,  the  practical  influence  of  education, 
of  property,  and  of  mere  notoriety  will  make  one  voter's  support 
worth  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  that  of  another. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  their  regarding  all  their  fellow-citizens 
as  "  their  own  flesh  and  blood,"  or  reconcile  them  to  a  carefuUy 
packed  representation  of  "  interests,"  or  cause  them  to  favour 
schemes  for  enabling  the  few  to  outvote  the  many.  They  appre- 
ciate the  prodigious  advantage  which  the  Church  of  England 
possesses  by  virtue  of  its  history,  its  corporate  revenues,  the  per- 
fection of  its  organization,  and  the  learning  of  its  clergy,  over 
and  above  that  which  it  derives  from  its  connection  with  the 
State.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  them  a  good  reason  for  extend- 
ing to  Chtirch  affairs  the  maxim,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away ;  "  they 
protested  loudly  against  the  exaction  of  church-rates  from  Non- 
conformists, as  well  as  against  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformists 
from  educational  endowments,  and  they  now  protest  against  the 
prohibition  of  Nonconformist  services  in  parochial  churchyards. 
These  are  a  few  typical  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Liberal  Principle   of  civil  Equality  has   been  applied  by  the 
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Liberal  Party,  not  in  levelling  down,  but  in  levelling  up,  not  in 
weakening  the  strong,  but  La  strengthening  the  weak,  not  in 
destroying  the  power  of  natural  superiority,  but  in  breaking 
down  the  artificial  barriers  raised  between  man  and  man  by 
Privilege,  Monopoly,  and  Ascendancy.  If  this  be  democracy, 
then  Liberal  Principles  are  democratic,  and  the  opposite  of 
democracy,  in  this  sense,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  oligarchy. 

5.  Closely  akin  to  a  belief  in  civil  Liberty  and  a  belief  in 
civil  Equality,  is  a  fourth  Liberal  Principle  which  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  but  which  is  deeply  rooted 
in  every  Liberal  mind.     This  principle  is  an  immutable  respect 
for  human  nature  as   such,  not  merely  because   Christianity 
invests  every  human  being  with  the  majesty  of  immortality,  but 
also  because  experience  has  shown  that  every  race  and  every 
type  of  mankind  is  endowed  with  noble  qualities  and  capable 
of  almost  infinite  elevation.      It  was  this  respect  for  human 
nature  and  human  destiny  which  leagued  itself  with  the  idea 
of  liberty  to  crush  slavery.      It  was  this  which  annulled  the 
Draconian  code  assigning  death  as  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  offences ;    teaching  men  that   even   criminals 
have  claims  on  society,  and  that  if  repression  is  the  primary, 
reformation  is  the  secondary  object  of  punishment.     It  is  this 
which  inspires  Liberals  with  a  manly  aversion  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  lash,  the  use  of  the  branding-iron,  and  the  infliction 
of  any  needless   personal  indignity  even  on  the   outcasts   of 
society.      It  is  this  which  has  enlisted  so  many  Liberals  on 
the  side  of  labour  in  its  struggle  for  independence,  and  which 
is  ever  on  the  watch  against  the  judicial  oppression  which  is 
still  occasionally  practised  at  petty  sessions.     It  is  this  which 
has  gradually  introduced  humanity  into  our  relations  with  savage 
tribes,  and  forbearance  into  our  relations  with  subject  popula- 
tions, which  has  saved  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  from  exter- 
mination,  and  which    sternly  condemned  the    atrocities    per- 
petrated under  the  rule  of  martial  law  in  Jamaica.     It  is  this 
also,  and  not  either  a  blind  partiality  for  Eussia  or  a  blind 
hatred  of  Turkey,  which  rallied  the  Liberal  Party  into  an  almost 
imanimous  protest  against  casting  the  aegis  of  England  over  the 
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cruelties  of  Turkish  despotism  under  the  pretence  of  a  "  Spirited 
Foreign  Policy,"  and  which  urged,  if  it  did  not  force,  the  Govern- 
ment to  change  its  attitude  on  the  whole  Eastern  question. 

The  love  of  Peace,  which  has  so  nobly  characterized  the 
Liberal  Party  since  the  age  of  Fox,  sometimes  curbing  the 
aggressive  impulses  of  British  commerce  in  Asia,  and  often 
restraining  us  from  disastrous  intervention  in  Europe  or 
America,  has  its  main  origin  in  a  cognate  Principle.  If  Liberals 
alone  refuse  to  regard  war  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  are 
ever  seeking  to  diminish  its  causes,  it  is  not  because  they  prefer 
material  prosperity  to  national  greatness ;  it  is  because  they 
have  a  worthy  conception  of  national  greatness,  because  they 
cherish  a  sentiment  of  international  fraternity  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  derides  as  "  cosmopolitan  jargon,"  and,  above  all, 
because  they  can  sympathize  with  the  suffering  and  toiUng 
masses  who  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
military  glory.  From  a  like  source  there  springs  that  generous 
confidence  in  popular  intelligence  and  sense  of  right  which 
convinced  Liberals  that,  in  spite  of  Conservative  maledictions, 
the  republican  bubble  had  not  burst  in  America,  and  that  no 
United  States  Government  supported  by  the  American  people 
would  ever  be  guilty  of  repudiation  ;  which  has  always  actuated 
Liberals  in  dealing  with  the  parliamentary  and  municipal 
franchise,  and  which  fortified  Liberals  against  the  Conservative 
fear  of  a  cheap  newspaper  press.  And  as  Liberals  believe  in 
public  virtue  and  national  conscience  and  international  morality, 
so  they  believe  in  the  honest  and  independent  exercise  of  human 
reason.  Upon  this  belief  reposes  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of 
which  Liberalism  is  the  political  counterpart,  which  thinks  nobly 
of  the  human  soul,  and  which  holds,  in  opposition  to  Eomanism, 
that,  on  the  open  field  of  inquiry,  truth,  and  not  error,  must  in 
the  end  prevail.  This  is  why  Liberals  are  too  plausibly  accused 
of  optimism,  and  occasionally  lend  too  ready  an  ear  to  schemes 
of  world-bettering.  Looking  upon  what  men  have  done  as  "the 
earnest  of  what  they  yet  may  do,"  knowing  that  by  the  efforts  of 
human  intellect  civilization  has  been  evolved  from  barbarism, 
sanguine  Liberals  may  be  tempted,  indeed,  to  expect  too  much 
from  similar  efforts  organized  under  more  scientific  guidance, 
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but  their  hopefulness  is  in  itself  a  motive  power  of  untold  value, 
and  their  steady  faith  in  the  future  generally  raises  them  above 
short-sighted  views  of  the  present. 

6.  It  may  well  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  to  class  an 
habitual  regard  for  Political  Justice  among  distinctive  Liberal 
Principles,  and  it  would  indeed  be  absurd  if  the  Liberal  Party 
should  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole  possession  of  this  sentiment. 
Nevertheless,  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  justice  is  a  governing 
idea  of  Liberal  policy  in  a  sense  which  is  not  merely  foreign  to 
Conservative  policy,  but   which    Conservative   politicians   have 
often  laughed  to  scorn.     All  the  Eeform  Bills  supported  by  the 
Liberal  Party,  including  two  Irish  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt 
in  the  Sessioil  of  1875,  have  been  advocated  mainly  on  grounds 
of  political  justice,  and  opposed  by  the  Conservative  Party  on 
grounds  of  naked  expediency.     The  Irish  Church  Act  was  essen- 
tially based  on  considerations  of  justice  and  not  of  selfish  utility, 
for  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  fail  to  conciliate  Irish  Catholics 
and  would  provoke  bitter  resentment  among  Irish  Protestants. 
The  Washington  Treaty,  with  the  expression  of  national  regret 
which  it  embodied  for  the  first  time  in  diplomatic  history,  was 
entirely  dictated  by  the  sentiment  of  justice.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  was  not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  so  high-spirited  a 
people  as  the  British  people  would  relish  a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  been  in  the  wrong ;    but  they  were  convinced 
that  in  the  single  case  of  the  Alabama  we  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  they  had  the  manliness  to  make  the  amende  honorable  on 
behalf  of  their  countrymen.     It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  un- 
popular acts  of  Liberal  Governments,  for  which  no  other  motive 
than  a  sentiment  of  justice  can  be  imagined,  and  into  which  no 
Conservative  tactician  hke  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  ever  have 
been  thus  betrayed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  cite  unjust  acts  of  Conservative  Governments  for  which  no 
particular  motive  can   be   imagined,  but  of  which  no  Liberal 
minister  could  have  been  guilty.     But  perhaps  the  most  sug- 
gestive example  of  the  difference  between  the  Conservative  and 
"the  Liberal  standard  of  political  justice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
much  greater  fairness  of  Liberal  warfare  in  opposition.     It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  was  "lied  out  of 
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office ;  "  and  though  such  a  statement  may  be  too  unqualified,  it 
is  certain  that  no  resource  of  factious  intrigue  or  calumnious 
mendacity  was  left  untried  by  the  Conservative  party.  Instead 
of  retaliating,  the  ex-ministers  in  both  Houses,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington,  have  frequently 
befriended  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  in  their  parlia- 
mentary difficulties,  have  commented  with  great  moderation  on 
their  official  blunders,  and  have  sometimes  carried  forbearance 
to  excess  where  abuses  of  patronage,  characteristic  of  all  Con- 
servative administrations,  ought  to  have  been  publicly  exposed. 
After  duly  considering  this,  let  any  impartial  man  compare  the 
present  courteous  tone  of  the  Liberal  press  with  the  unscrupulous 
language  employed  by  the  Conservative  press  during  the  last 
Parliament,  and  he  will  be  driven  to  conclude  that  fair  play  in 
political  controversy  is  a  distinctive  Liberal  Principle. 

7.  One  more  Liberal  Principle  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
which  of  late  years  has  become  the  most  distinctive  of  all — the 
deliberate  preference  of  national  interests  over  all  minor  in- 
terests, whether  of  classes,  of  sects,  of  professions,  or  of  indi- 
viduals. At  first  sight  this  principle,  like  the  last,  so  closely 
resembles  an  elementary  precept  of  public  morality,  that  we 
may  hesitate  to  treat  it  as  characteristic  of'  one  party  rather 
than  another.  Unhappily,  experience  has  shown  that  no  prin- 
ciple is  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Conservative  policy, 
as  there  is  none  which  promises  less  ephemeral  popularity  to 
any  party  which  honestly  observes  it.  In  old  times,  a  corrupt 
expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  buy  the  support  of 
a  powerful  family  or  a  parliamentary  seat  of.  priceless  value  to 
a  ministry,  without  appreciably  injuring  the  pocket  or  the  feel- 
ings of  a  single  voter,  and  not  the  smallest  particle  of  national 
gratitude  was  to  be  earned  by  abstaining  fi-om  it.  So,  in  these 
days,  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  propitiate  a  class  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  than  it  is  to  serve  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  a 
class.  The  apostles  of  free  trade  were  fortunate  enough  to 
array  the  interests  of  one  class  against  those  of  another,  and  for 
once  to  persuade  the  people  that  all  of  them  would  gain,  as  con- 
sumers, by  cheapening  imports,  while  only  a  section  of  them 
were  gaining,  as  producers,  by  Protection.     It  is  seldom,  how- 
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ever,  that  a  political  lesson  can  be  so  closely  brought  home,  and 
the  fate  of  the  last  ministry  suffices  to  show  at  what  a  cost  the 
Liberal  principle  of  subordinating  particular  to  national  interests 
must  generally  be  maintained.  In  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  Irish  land,  in  reforming  the  licensing  system,  in  abolish- 
ing army  purchase,  in  regulating  educational  endowments,  in 
remodelling  the  judicature,  in  reducing  their  own  patronage,  in 
enforcing  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  still 
more  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  whole  administrative  policy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  guilty  of  sheer  Quixotry 
in  the  eyes  of  Conservatives ;  for  they  had  actually  offended  or 
alarmed  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  landlords,  the 
brewers  and  publicans,  the  officers  ot  the  army,  the  local  trustees 
of  schools,  the  lawyers,  the  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  the 
waiters  upon  Providence,  without  benefiting  any  one — except 
the  nation.  We  have  since  had  an  excellent  illustration  of 
policy  based  on  the  op^wsite  principle.  By  relieving  English 
publicans  fi-om  some  of  the  restrictions  on  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness, by  talking  out  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  by  legalizing 
bargains  for  regimental  exchanges,  by  restoring  the  nomination 
system  for  naval  cadetships,  by  revising  the  Adulteration  Act, 
by  mutilating  the  Judicature  Act,  by  suppressing  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  as  an  independent  body,  and  by  increasing 
State  grants  to  voluntary  schools,  Lord  Beaconslield  and  his 
colleagues  did  their  best  to  appease  most  of  the  classes 
"harassed"  by  their  predecessors;  and  all  this,  too,  without 
injuring  any  one — except  the  nation. 

The  preference  of  public  to  private  rights,  where  they  come 
into  collision,  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  same  principle.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  Liberal,  it  is  nothing  less  than  iniquitous  that  private 
individuals  should  be  able  to  defeat  railway-schemes,  drainage- 
schemes,  and  other  improvements  necessary  for  public  health  or 
convenience ;  that  useless  offices  cannot  be  abolished  without 
pensioning  off  their  occupants  on  full  salaries ;  that  such  a 
measure  as  the  Agricultural  Childi-en's  Act  should  be  made  a 
dead  letter  to  save  the  pockets  of  farmers ;  that  cattle-owners 
should  be  compensated  twice  over,  at  the  expense  of  consumers, 
for  losses  by  the  rinderpest ;  or  that  the  revenues  of  corpora- 
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tions,  like  the  London  Companies,  should  be  left  at  the  private 
disposition  of  their  members,  present  and  future.  It  was  not 
Liberal  members  of  Parliament  that  cheered  the  insolent  self- 
laudation  of  a  shipowner  who  had  compromised  the  neutrality 
of  England  for  the  sake  of  commercial  profit.  It  was  not  a 
Liberal  Government  that  contrived  to  undo  the  beneficent  legis- 
lation of  1844,  and  relieve  the  owners  of  noxious  manufactories 
in  London  from  the  statutable  obligation  to  remove  them  in  the 
year  1874;  nor  was  it  a  Liberal  Government  that  showed  the 
cloven  foot  of  favouritism  on  the  question  of  savings-bank 
accounts.  Nay,  more — it  was  once  a  Liberal  paradox  that  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights ;  and  it  is  still  a  Liberal 
paradox  that  proprietary  rights,  like  all  other  rights,  were  created 
by  law  for  the  benefit,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  entire 
community. 

But  this  distinction  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  ideas 
is  more  clearly  marked  in  everyday  administration  than  it  is  in 
legislation,  and  in  those  details  of  administration  which  are  not 
seen  than  it  is  in  those  which  are  seen.  The  sinister  Conserva- 
tism of  modern  times,  which  seeks  to  mar  the  effect  of  Liberal 
measures  which  it  dares  not  attempt  to  repeal,  saps  the  very 
foundations  of  administrative  public  spirit.  When  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  comes  into  ofiice,  there  is  not  a  public  servant, 
civil  or  military — from  the  admiral  or  general  to  the  humblest 
sailor  or  private,  and  from  the  heads  of  departments  to  the 
lowest  clerk  or  messenger — who  does  not  receive  the  impression 
that  strict  vigilance  is  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
national  requirements  are  no  longer  to  domineer  over  private 
claims,  that  England  no  longer  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  but  only  hopes  that  he  will  do  so.  The  evil  consequences 
of  this  impression  are  not  felt  at  once.  For  a  while  it  appears 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Government  to  scatter  and  yet  to  increase, 
to  serve  its  friends  and  the  nation  with  equal  fidelity,  to  reap 
efficiency  without  sowing  purity  and  economy.  But  a  time 
surely  comes  when  the  estimates  are  mysteriously  swelled,  no 
one  can  say  how,  and  there  is  less  than  ever  to  show  for  the 
outlay  ;  when  the  fruits  of  Liberal  policy  have  been  consumed ; 
when  one  class  after  another  manifests  signs  of  disappointment ; 
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and  when  the  nation,  roused  from  its  indolent  good-nature, 
realises  that  a  paramount  regard  for  national  interests  is,  after 
all,  the  only  principle  on  which  national  interests  can  be  per- 
manently secured. 

III. 

Those  who  recognize  the  Principles  here  laid  down  as  dis- 
tinctively Liberal,  and  have  entered  into  their  full  meaning,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discuss  with  a  grave  face  the  notion  of  Liberal 
Principles  having  been  recently  merged  in  the  nebulous  mass  of 
"Conservative  principles."  For  where,  let  us  ask,  are  these 
Conservative  principles,  and  who  shall  either  find  the  centre  or 
describe  the  circumference  of  their  orbit  ?  Assuredly,  Conserva- 
tive principles,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  have  long  since  been 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  want  of  them  is  not  supplied 
either  by  a  community  of  party  instincts  or  by  the  good  sense 
and  honesty  of  individuals.  Church-and-King  Toryism  was  at 
least  positive,  but  the  Conservatism  now  in  vogue  is  not  merely 
a  system  of  negations,  it  is  a  system  of  negations  which  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating  with  the  subtraction  of  old  and  the  addition 
of  new  tenets,  as  political  expediency  may  require.  If  ever  the 
modem  Conservative  Party  had  a  fixed  conviction,  this  convic- 
tion was  that  it  was  their  mission  to  stem  the  flood  of 
democracy;  and  even  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  educated 
them  into  perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  shrewder  game  to 
manipulate  the  democratic  movement,  and  outbid  their  oppo- 
nents, three  Cabinet  Ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to  resign,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  retained  office  solemnly  pledged 
himself  never  to  accept  household  suffrage  without  certain 
definite  safeguards.  Within  a  few  weeks  these  safeguards  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  these  pledges  broken  without  so  much  as 
a  blush ;  the  scruples  of  the  weaker  brethren  v/ho  had  seceded 
from  the  Government  had  become  a  subject  of  pity  rather  than 
of  respect  in  Conservative  society;  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
enjoying  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  Party,  openly  boasted 
of  having  taken  a  leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  which  might  imperil 
the  British  Constitution,  indeed,  but  which  could  not  fail  to 
"dish  the  Whigs."     It  was  no  Radical  enemy,  but  a  familiar 
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friend  of  the  Conservative  Party,  who,  still  writhing  under  the 
humiliation  of  1867,  described  its  creed  as  a  marvellous  com- 
pound of  political  bigotry  and  political  infidelity.  At  all  events, 
after  this  signal  exhibition  of  Conservative  morality,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  conduct  of  the  same  party  on  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  of  1858,  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  anything  like  a  principle 
in  the  negative  professions  of  Conservatism,  while  the  subtlest 
analysis  will  equally  fail  to  detect  anything  like  a  principle  in  its 
affirmative  manifestoes.  The  Queen's  Speeches  of  1874,  1875, 
1876,  and  1877,  the  parliamentary  and  ex-parliamentary  utter- 
ances of  Conservative  members,  and  the  election  addresses  of 
candidates,  may  alike  be  ransacked  without  discovering  a  single 
fixed  conviction,  by  which  modern  Conservatism  would  be  willing 
to  stand  or  fall. 

There  is,  however,  one  maxim  of  state-craft  which,  in  the 
absence  of  principles,  governs  and  controls  all  the  manifold 
aberrations  of  Conservative  policy.  This  maxim  was  under- 
stood and  formulated  by  the  arch-Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
whose  unprincipled  career  and  Machiavellian  philosophy  have 
uot  been  without  their  attraction  for  the  present  Conservative 
leader.  "  We  supposed  the  Tory  Party,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  to 
be  the  bulk  of  the  landed  interest,  and  to  have  no  contrary  influence 
blended  into  its  composition."  No  more  accurate  description  of 
Conservatism,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  could  be 
devised  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself.  Conservatism  in  England 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  government  by  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  "  contrary  influence  blended  into 
the  composition "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  or  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy.  Every  single  Cabinet  Minister  is  either 
a  peer  or  a  county-member,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  who,  although  an  University  member,  is  essentially  a 
country  gentleman  by  position  and  character.  Out  of  the 
numerous  measures,  useful  or  mischievous,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Government  during  the  last  three  years, 
scarcely  one  has  been  such  as  to  menace  the  interests  or  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  strict  rights  of 
proprietorship  have  been  wisely  set  aside  to  improve  artizans' 
and  labourers'  dwellings  in  large  towns,  but  Mr.  Cross  did  not 
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venture  to  extend  the  same  protection  to  labourers  in  country 
villages,  or  even  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  25,000; 
lest  he  should  displease  the  country  gentlemen.  The  farmers' 
claim  of  tenant-right  was  given  a  kind  of  legal  sanction  by  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  but  an  absolute  power  of  contracting 
themselves  out  of  the  Act  was  secured  to  landlords  in  deference 
to  political  economy,  by  a  party  which  cordially  hates  that 
science  as  the  invincible  ally  of  Liberal  Principles.  The  pre- 
servation of  commons  was  the  professed  object  of  the  Commons 
Regulation  Act,  but  care  was  taken  to  make  its  remedial  pro- 
visions inoperative  against  landowners  by  giving  the  lord  of  the 
manor  a  peremptory  veto  upon  "  regulation."  Great  anxiety 
was  shown  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  alleged  to 
press  unduly  upon  landowners  as  well  as  farmers,  but  very  little 
anxiety  has  been  shown  to  reform  comprehensively  the  system  of 
local  government  in  counties,  which  is  mainly  conducted  by 
great  landowners  in  their  capacity  of  non-elective  magistrates 
without  the  assistance  of  farmers  or  small  landowners.  In  the 
treatment  of  minor  questions,  such  as  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments,  or  of  bills  for  sanctioning  local  improve- 
ments, the  same  prevailing  bias  is  still  more  clearly  manifested 
by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  an 
instance  in  which  an  abuse  of  jurisdiction  by  a  county  magis- 
trate has  been  exposed  by  a  Conservative  member  of  Parliament. 
The  more  thoroughly  we  study  the  records  of  Conservative 
policy,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  this  belief  in  the  divine 
right — not  of  the  Crown  but  of  the  landed  aristocracy — to  be 
the  one  cardinal  article  of  Conservative  faith,  and  the  one  key 
to  Conservative  legislation.  What  the  landed  aristocracy  may 
do  with  their  power,  so  long  as  they  do  not  turn  it  against  them- 
selves, is  apparently  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
Conservative  politicians,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  assurances  which  they  may  now  give  us  of  hostility  to 
household  suffrage  in  the  counties,  or  even  of  fidelity  to  Church 
and  State,  will  be  held  more  sacred  than  their  repeated  vows 
never  to  support  a  degradation  of  the  franchise  in  boroughs. 
True,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  Church  'Establish- 
ment being  deserted  by  the  Conservative  Party  so  long  as  the 
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present  system  of  Church  patronage  is  upheld,  but  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  a  profound  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  Con- 
servative squires  towards  clergymen,  if  clergymen  were  in  any 
sense  representatives  of  the  parishioners,  or  even  nominees  of 
bishops.  Those  who  could  indorse  the  semi-communistic  pro- 
gramme of  the  "New  Social  AlHance,"  or  who  see  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  female  suffrage,  are  not  men  to  stick  at  political 
trifles,  and  irksome  traditions  of  old-fashioned  Toryism  will  be 
cast  off  as  lightly  as  the  Slave  Circular  was  retracted,  or  the 
farmers  rebuked  for  continuing  to  agitate  against  the  malt-tax. 
It  is,  indeed,  this  very  incapacity  of  seeing  the  difference  between 
principles  and  expedients,  between  wise  measures  and  dexterous 
manoeuvres,  which  makes  a  Conservative  administration  so 
dangerous,  and  justifies  the  hopes  which  the  promoters  of  revo- 
lutionary crotchets  repose  in  its  unlimited  phability. 


IV. 

But  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  Liberal  Policy  is  now  in 
abeyance  if  Liberal  Principles  be  living  principles,  and  whether 
they  are  of  any  practical  value  in  their  bearing  on  the  politics, 
not  of  the  remote  future,  but  of  the  present  ?  The  fii'st  of  these 
questions  admits  of  a  simple  answer.  Liberal  Policy  is  now, 
and  may  continue  awhile  to  be,  in  abeyance,  owing  to  a  concur- 
rence of  causes  which  imply  no  weakness  in  Liberal  Principles. 
In  the  first  place,  no  Party  in  Opposition  is  bound  to  formulate 
a  schedule  of  the  measures  which  it  would  endeavour  to  carry, 
if  it  should  regain  power  at  some  indefinite  period.  The  late 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
before  he  was  called  in,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  intimated, 
with  more  amusing  frankness,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
a  declaration  of  pohcy  until  he  should  get  access  to  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  public  offices.  Even  if  the  Liberal  Party  had  now 
a  leader  with  as  full  an  authority  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  then 
possessed,  he  would  show  little  discretion  by  disclosing  gratui- 
tously, to  friends  and  enemies  alike,  the  plan  of  his  next  cam- 
paign. But  it  is  no  secret  that  party-discipline  has  never  been 
too  strictly  enforced  among  Liberals,  and,  since  the  retirement 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  post  of  leader,  the  system  of  fighting 
in  loose  order,  encouraged  by  the  prudent  tactics  of  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  has  disguised  the  real  capacity  of  the  Liberal  Party  for 
combined  movements.  After  all,  too,  however  clearly  the  objects 
of  a  prospective  Liberal  policy  may  be  defined  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  must  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  shape  it,  unforeseen 
circumstances  must  determine  which  of  such  objects  should  be 
put  in  the  foreground  and  which  left  in  the  background  when  the 
proper  occasion  arises.  One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  state 
of  that  popular  sentiment  miscalled  public  opinion.  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  has  its  nobler  and  its  duller  moods ;  and  so 
long  as  the  people  at  large  manifest  no  aspiration  towards  a 
higher  poHtical  or  social  condition,  there  is  no  room  for  a  Liberal 
poUcy  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  disguised  that  real  and  practical 
differences  of  opinion  divide  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal 
Party  from  each  other.  There  are  those  who  hold  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  from  State  to  be  the  first  and  most  urgent  duty 
of  Liberal  statesmanship,  and  there  are  those  who  advocate  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  as  the  keystone  of 
future  Liberal  policy,  while  there  are  those  who  deprecate  both 
these  measures  as  either  mischievous  or  premature.  There  are 
those  who  advise  the  Liberal  Party  to  stake  itself  upon  effecting 
organic  changes  in  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  abolition  or 
sweeping  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whUe  there  are  those 
who  think  it  safer  to  keep  great  noblemen  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  to  risk  having  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
prefer  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords  because  it  is  less  capable 
of  resisting  the  popular  will.  There  are  those  whose  test  of 
Liberal  orthodoxy  is  the  adhesion  to  schemes  which  they  cherish 
as  vitally  affecting  the  moral  or  social  good  of  the  community, 
but  which  they  know  to  be  condemned  by  other  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party ;  while  there  are  those  who  consider  it  better 
generalship  to  select  as  rallying  points,  not  those  positions  which 
a  few  Liberals  may  be  eager  to  defend  with  their  lives,  but  those 
positions  around  which  the  whole  Liberal  army  can  be  mar- 
shalled in  battle-array. 

Such   differences,    so   long   as    they  prevail,    are   doubtless 
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adverse  to  party  discipline ;  but  must  they  of  necessity  prevail 
for  ever,  and  shall  the  harmonious  unity  of  Liberal  Principles 
result  in  no  possible  unity  of  Liberal  action  ?  To  answer  this, 
we  must  touch,  however  briefly,  on  certain  open  questions  of 
Liberal  policy ;  and  since  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  discuss 
those  of  lesser  difficulty,  let  us  grapple  at  once  with  those  which 
appear  to  divide  the  Party  most,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
tending to  solve  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  really  incapable  of  solution  by  the  light  of 
Liberal  Principles. 

1.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  county  franchise — what  do 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  respectively  think  of  its  extension  to 
all  ratepaying  householders  ?  The  Conservative  is  naturally 
averse  to  it,  hating  every  approach  to  manhood  suffrage,  viewing 
the  political  emancipation  of  agricultural  labourers  with  un- 
feigned distrust,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  combine  with 
Eadical  artizans,  under  the  influence  of  agitators,  against  land- 
lords and  farmers.  At  the  same  time,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield 
were  quite  sure  that  'it  would  succeed  as  a  party  manoeuvre,  he 
might  prepare  himself  for  another  leap  in  the  dark,  hoping  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  votes  of  the  more  enlightened  labourers  would 
be  neutralized  by  those  of  the  illiterate  residuum.  The  Liberal 
instinctively  looks  at  the  question  from  a  precisely  opposite 
point  of  view.  Without  laying  any  stress  on  abstract  rights,  he 
regards  it  as  a  source  of  national  strength  that  as  many  citizens 
as  possible  should  take  part  in  politics,  and  feels  ashamed  that 
almost  the  whole  class  of  husbandmen  should  have  been  dis- 
franchised, on  the  plea  of  incompetence,  for  three  centuries  after 
the  Eeformation.  He  may  or  he  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  in  considering  them  as  ha\'ing  now  attained  their  political 
majority ;  but,  if  not,  he  is  only  the  more  eager  to  promote  their 
political  education,  welcomes  gladly  every  sign  of  growing  in- 
dependence, and  only  dreads  lest  the  more  intelligent  labourers 
should  be  swamped,  as  the  Conservative  hopes,  by  those  who 
vote  at  the  bidding  of  employers,  publicans,  or  ministers  of 
religion.  In  short,  the  differences  among  Liberals  on  this  sub- 
ject are  mere  differences  of  judgment  about  the  proper  time  of 
doing  what  all  desire  to  see  done.     Every  year  inevitably  lessens 
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the  degree  of  such  differences,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that, 
before  many  sessions  have  passed,  the  Liberal  Party  will  be 
united,  either  in  extending  the  county  franchise,  or  in  converting 
into  a  reality  some  illusory  extension  of  it  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Conservative  Party. 

2.  Take,  again,  two  groups  of  questions  more  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  than  is  generally  realized — the  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  land  and  local  government  respectively. 
What  Liberal  defends  the  present  law  of  primogeniture  or 
power  of  strict  entail,  the  cumbrous  formalities  which  favour 
the  aggregation  of  landed  property  and  prevent  its  dispersion, 
the  inadequate  security  against  encroachments  on  common 
rights,  the  feudal  spirit  or  the  magisterial  administration  of  the 
game  laws  ?  On  every  one  of  these  points,  it  is  true,  diverse 
opinions  might  be  culled  from  Liberal  speeches  and  writings,  as 
diverse  criticisms  were  offered  by  Liberals  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill.  But  does  any  one  doubt  that  if  a  well-matured 
remedy  for  all  or  any  one  of  these  anomalies,  so  dear  to  Con- 
servatives, were  brought  forward  by  a  responsible  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, it  would  command  the  loyal  support  of  the  Liberal  Party  ? 
In  the  same  way,  Liberal  borough  members  cannot  be  expected 
to  adopt  precisely  the  same  view  as  Liberal  county  members  of 
local  government  and  taxation.  No  political  connection  will 
obliterate  the  natural  distinction  between  urban  and  rural 
interests,  but  then  no  rational  ministry,  chosen  from  the  Liberal 
Party,  would  ignore  that  natural  distinction,  while  the  revival  of 
self-government  in  country  districts,  and  the  concentration  of 
municipal  authorities  in  towns,  would  command  a  cordial  assent 
from  all  sections  of  the  party.  A  Whig  nobleman  is,  of  course, 
better  satisfied  than  a  Eadieal  alderman  with  the  present  strati- 
fication of  society  and  distribution  of  powers  in  counties ;  but 
the  Whig  nobleman,  like  the  Piadical  alderman,  believes  in  pro- 
gress, in  liberty,  in  self-government,  in  civil  equality,  in  the 
prevailing  virtue  and  good  sense  of  his  countrymen,  in  political 
justice,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  national  over  private  ends. 
For  him,  therefore,  a  reform  of  county-government  in  a  demo- 
cratic sense  has  no  terrors,  especially  if  accompanied  by  such 
changes  as  may  attract  into  the  service  of  local  government, 
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both  in  counties  and  in  municipalities,  the  rightful  aristocracy, 
not  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  but  of  education.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  had 
remained  in  olEce,  a  popular  and  comprehensive  settlement  of 
these  questions  relating  to  land  and  local  government  would 
have  been  its  next  great  enterprise.  As  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  such  settlement  being  effected  by  Conservatives,  in 
spite  of  the  concessions  made  on  Mr.  Read's  motion,  it  remains 
for  Liberals  to  consider  whether  these  questions,  perilous  as  they 
may  seem,  are  not  really  among  thosfe  upon  which  there  is  most 
practical  convergence  of  Liberal  opinion. 

3.  But  even  supposing  that  Liberal  Principles  afford  a  solu- 
tion of  the  county  franchise  question,  the  various  land  ques- 
tions, and  the  questions  which  concern  local  government,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  education  question  ?  Let  us  say,  boldly, 
what  is  the  simple  truth,  that  on  no  other  political  question  is 
the  essential  agreement  between  Liberals  so  profound,  as  on  no 
other  have  their  superficial  differences  been  so  grossly  magnified 
by  themselves  as  weU  as  by  their  opponents.  All  Liberals  concur 
in  regarding  primary  education  as  the  imperative  duty  not  only 
of  parents  but  of  the  State.  All  would  prefer  a  municipal  to  a 
voluntary  or  denominational  system  of  school  government ;  all 
would  object  to  giving  one  child,  by  reason  of  its  parent's  creed, 
any  advantage  over  another  in  respect  of  secular  teaching,  and 
nearly  all  would  object  to  excluding  religious  teaching  from 
schools  aided  by  public  funds.  Every  one  of  these  conclusions 
is  a  simple  deduction  from  the  Liberal  principles  of  liberty,  civil 
equality,  and  confidence  in  the  people ;  every  one,  except  the 
last,  has  been  stoutly  controverted  by  Conservatives.  Then  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  differences  which  are  paraded  as  if  they 
admitted  of  no  compromise  ?  That  some  Liberals  were  for 
giving  more  favourable,  and  some  for  giving  less  favourable, 
terms  to  existing  schools  on  the  voluntary  system,  which  it  was 
evident  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  schools  on  the  muni- 
cipal, or  School  Board,  system.  That  Mr.  Forster  often  spoke, 
and  sometimes  acted,  as  if  his  object  were  to  "  supplement  "  the 
voluntary  system,  whereas  the  object  of  many  Liberals  was  more 
or  less  gradually  to  supersede  that  system — which  has  actually 
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been,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  the  effect  of  his  measure.  That 
some  Liberals  desired  to  make  education  universally  compulsory 
from  the  first,  while  others  thought  it  wiser  to  proceed  by  steps, 
and  to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  before  compelling  all 
children  to  go  into  them.  Surely,  we  must  needs  confess  that 
Liberal  Principles  have  Httle  to  do  with  common  sense  if  differ- 
ences so  trifling  and  so  transitory  could  produce  a  perpetual 
rupture  in  the  Liberal  Party.  The  fact  is  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  this  rupture  is  at  an  end  for  all  purposes  of  political 
action.  All  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party  were  united  in  opposing 
the  obnoxious  clauses  embodied  in  Lord  Sandon's  Education 
Bill  of  1876,  whereby  denominational  schools  were  enabled  to 
support  themselves,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  without 
the  aid  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  signal  victory  of  the 
Liberal  Party  at  the  London  School  Board  elections  of  1876  was 
the  reward  of  this  union,  and  was  followed  not  long  afterwards 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Education  League,  which,  by  this 
public-spirited  act,  abandoned  the  position  of  an  irreconcilable 
minority,  and  merged  itself  in  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  stands  in  the  way  of  a  general 
advance  for  the  complete  organization  of  education,  primary, 
secondary,  and  academical,  on  a  truly  Liberal  basis.  For 
Liberals  value  national  education  as  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rective of  social  irregularities  and  theological  prejudices ;  they 
protest,  as  one  man,  against  stereotyping  the  isolation  of  classes 
and  sects  in  schools  and  universities ;  and  they  will  never  cease 
to  resist  the  bigotry  which  treats  dogmatic  antipathies  as  if  they 
were  grounded  in  religion  and  morality. 

4.  In  this  spirit  they  will  unanimously  reconsider  the  far 
more  formidable  question  of  the  relation  between  Chm-ch  and 
State,  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  deal  with  it  by 
legislation.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Liberal  Party  is  supposed 
to  be  rent  asunder  by  a  schism  which  cannot  be  healed.  Here, 
therefore,  if  anywhere,  the  cohesive  power  of  Liberal  Principles 
may  be  tested,  and  there  are  many  good  Liberals  who  tremble 
for  the  result.  Now,  one  thing  is  certain  that  hitherto  no 
divergence  of  ulterior  aims  has  prevented  Liberals  from  moving 
together,   with   unbroken   front,  in   the    direction,  not   only   of 
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religious  liberty,  but  of  religious  equality.  In  the  emancipation 
of  Nonconformists  from  civil  and  political  disabilities,  in  the 
abolition  of  tests,  in  the  demolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment, in  the  consistent  assertion  of  national  rights  against 
sectarian  privilege  in  every  department  of  public  administration, 
in  the  universities,  in  endowed  schools,  in  elementary  schools, 
and  in  parochial  burial  grounds,  the  Liberal  Party  has  acted  in 
concert  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  betokens  no  very 
profound  antagonism  of  ecclesiastical  sentiment.  But  we  may 
go  a  step  further.  All  Liberals  are  united  in  hostility  to  those 
reactionary  tendencies,  inseparable  from  the  present  system  of  » 
Church -patronage,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  render 
the  Established  Church  an  outwork  of  territorial  influence.  All 
Liberals  repudiate  those  sacerdotal  pretensions  which  formerly 
sheltered  themselves  under  arbitrary  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
but  now  exhibit  themselves  in  an  insolent  defiance  of  that 
secular  authority  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  Church  estab- 
Ushments.  All  Liberals  look  upon  Churches  as  made  for  the 
people,  upon  clergymen  as  ministers  of  the  people,  and  upon 
ecclesiastical  endowments  as  the  property  of  the  people.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if,  at  this  moment,  the 
Liberal  Party  were  compelled  to  decide  between  a  root-and- 
branch  measure  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Church,  on  the  other 
side.  Liberal  union  would  be  subjected  to  a  most  perilous  strain. 
Happily,  no  such  immediate  and  trenchant  decision  is  forced 
upon  it,  and  we  may  feel  tolerably  confident  that  before  the 
Chm'ch-question  is  ripe  for  legislative  settlement,  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  must  be  settled  will  have  shaped  themselves  more 
clearly. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  find  it  instructive  to  examine 
the  position  of  a  Liberal  who  thinks  it  expedient  to  main- 
tain the  Church  of  England,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  doc- 
trinal teaching  or  episcopal  constitution,  but  for  the  sake  of 
religious  liberty  and  of  national  interest.  Such  a  Liberal  will 
heartily  recognize  the  merits  of  self-government,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  and  may  well  envy  Presbyterians  that  habit  of 
popular  control  over  Church  affairs  which  is  the  strongest  and 
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healthiest  root  of  Scotch  Liheralism.     He  will  freely  admit  that 
acting  gregariously,  in  Convocation  or  elsewhere,  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  have  generally  been  on  the  side  of  reaction,  and 
sometimes  of  oppression.     He  will  admit  further  that  a  zealous 
and  influential  section  of  the  clergy  is  bent  on  divesting  the 
Church  of  its  Protestant  character,  and  making  it  an  instrument 
of  the   Romish   propaganda.      These   considerations,  however, 
instead  of  inclining  him  to  disestablishment,  convince  him  that 
disestablishment  would  be  fraught  with  national  danger.     He 
knows  that,   by   virtue   of  its  connection  with  the  State,  the 
Chm-ch  of  England  is  penetrated  with  lay  ideas  beyond  any 
other  communion  in  Christendom,  and  that  a  severance  of  this 
connection  is  the  darling  object  of  those  who  desire  to  convert 
its  clergy  from  ministers  of  the  people  into  a  true  sacerdotal 
order.     He  does  not  forget  that,  whereas  Convocation  is  im- 
potent to  alter  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  in  the 
minutest  particular,  the  national  Legislature  is  omnipotent  to 
modify  both  as  it  may  see  fit.     He  foresees  that  what  is  called 
disestablishment  would  practically  mean  the  establishment  by 
law  of  a  vast  and  irresponsible  corporation,  separated  from  the 
nation  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  but  endowed  with  so 
enormous  a  share  of  national  property  that  it  would  become  a 
menacing  power  in  the  State,  holding  a  fortress  in  every  parish, 
and  commanding  all  the   grandest   ecclesiastical   buildings   in 
England.      This   corporation,    he   cannot    but   fear,   would   be 
clerical  and  episcopal  in  a  sense  of  which  England  has  yet  had 
no  experience,  for  the  secular  ministrations  now  undertaken  by 
clergymen  as  servants  of  the  State  would  then  be  merged  in 
public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  while  in  any  future 
synod  a  preponderance  would  certainly  be  secured  to  clerical 
votes  over  lay  votes,  and  to  the  votes  of  bishops  over  those  of 
the  inferior  clergy.     The  example  of  Scotland  and  America  does 
not  encourage  him  to  hope  that  a  Church  so  constituted  would 
be  less  exclusive  socially  or  less  aristocratic  in  its  spirit  than  the 
present  Church  of  England — that  it  would  contain  a  larger  or 
nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of  philosophical  thought  and  en- 
lightened charity.    The  example  of  Holland  and  Belgium  teaches 
him  that  Ultramontanism  is  strong  where  Erastianism  is  weak, 
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and  observations  made  nearer  home  warn  him  to  beware  lest,  in 
clutching  at  a  phantom  of  rehgious  equality,  he  should  let  go 
the  substance  of  religious  liberty.  For  these  and  like  reasons, 
each  of  which  constitutes  a  good  Eitualistic  argument  in  favour 
of  disestablishment,  he  looks  upon  the  Radical  demand  for  dises- 
tablishment as  no  legitimate  expression  of  Liberal  Principles. 
He  can  easily  understand  why  the  High  Chm'ch  party  should 
treat  Comprehension  as  an  exploded  chimera,  should  deprecate 
all  Parliamentary  interference  with  Church-government,  and 
should  be  willing  to  invest  a  sectarian  fragment  of  the  nation 
with  that  power  over  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  which 
the  whole  nation  actually  possesses  and  ought  to  exercise. 
What  surprises  him  is  that  such  an  alternative  should  commend 
itself  to  any  Liberal,  and  he  would  fain  suggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Liberal  Party  three  very  simple  queries,  which 
often  recm-  to  his  own  mind  : — Whether  the  wisest  Churchmen 
are  not  prepared  to  popularize  and  reform  the  Church  system  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  harmonize  it  with 
the  political  development  of  the  nation  and  the  spiritual  wants 
of  each  local  community  ? — Whether  the  wisest  Nonconformists 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  such  an  ecclesiastical  settlement  as 
would  bring  Church  affairs,  with  the  disposition  of  national 
Church  property,  within  the  sphere  and  under  the  effective  con- 
trol of  local  government  ? — Whether  the  gulf  between  these  lines 
of  Church-reform  is  so  impassable  that  no  statesmanship,  though 
inspired  by  Liberal  Principles,  can  ever  bridge  it  over  ?  ^ 

It  thus  appears  that  on  the  most  important  issues  of  current 
politics,  and  even  on  the  most  intractable  of  all,  the  unity  of 
Liberal  Principles  is  not  only  distinctive  enough  to  repel  amal- 
gamation with  Conservatism,  but  definite  enough  to  indicate,  at 
least,  a  basis  of  united  Liberal  action.  Nothing  but  degeneracy 
in  the  Liberal  Party  can  long  arrest  the  revival  of  such  action, 
for  the  necessity  for  it  is  as  urgent  as  ever.  As  we  survey  the 
world  around  us,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  Liberalism 
"  has  attained  the  euthanasia  of  poHtical  theories,  and  passed 
from  the  agitation  of  controversy  into  the  dignified  repose  of 
tacit  recognition."  While  the  air  is  thick  with  communistic 
'  This  paragraph  was  not  contained  in  "  Liberal  Principles,"  as  published  in  1877. 
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projects,  and  Conservatives  are  troubled  with  visions  of  a  coming 
democracy,  while  vast  masses  still  remain  equally  destitute  of 
political  education  and  of  political  representation,  and  while  the 
contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty  is  as  portentous  as  ever,  the 
prospect  of  Liberal  Principles  becoming  obsolete  seems  almost 
as  remote  as  that  of  gravitation  being  superseded  by  some 
higher  law  of  nature.  Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  new 
order  of  things  in  which  these  principles  shall  perish,  as  it  were, 
of  inanition,  when  there  shall  be  no  further  advance  to  be  made, 
no  liberties  to  be  vindicated,  no  inequalities  to  be  removed,  no 
rights  of  humanity  to  be  upheld,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and 
no  private  interests  to  be  overruled  for  the  public  weal.  Enough 
for  us  that  such  a  consummation  is  neither  within  our  grasp  nor 
within  our  view,  that  fresh  heights  are  ever  rising  before  us  on 
the  horizon,  and  that,  now  as  ever.  Liberal  Principles  are  the 
only  principles  by  which  the  great  movement  of  national  life 
can  be  safely  guided  towards  its  unknown  destination. 
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The  present  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  Liberal  Party  admit 
of  many  explanations,  and  many  have  been  the  proposals  for  its 
regeneration.     Of  these,  none  has  been  more  ably  advocated,  or 
more  heartily  embraced  by  the  Kadical  section  of  the  party, 
than  the  proposal  to  emancipate  it  henceforth  from  Whig  in- 
fluences.    This  is  not  the  iirst  time  that  such  advice  has  been 
offered  to  Radicals  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  the  wisdom  of  it  is 
certainly  not  self-evident.     If  an  army  were  numerically  so  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy  that  it  could  not  risk  an  engagement  in  the 
open  field,  it  would  be  thought  a  strange  piece  of  generalship  to 
dismiss  half  the  force,  including  most  of  the  officers  and  veterans, 
with  a  view  of  increasing  its  fighting  power.     Nor  would  this 
system  of  tactics  be  likely  to  prove  more  successful  if  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  were  sure  to  find  their 
way  into  the  enemy's  camp.     However,  the  rules  of  war  do  not 
always  hold  good  in  politics,  and  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour 
of  purging   the  Liberal  Party  from   the   leaven   of  Whiggism 
deserve,    at   least,   respectful   consideration.     It   is   alleged,    in 
efi'ect  that  nothing  but  a  series  of  historical  accidents  attached 
the  Whig  aristocracy  to  the  cause  of  the  people  in  former  ages, 
that   its   sympathies  have  inevitably  gravitated  towards   Con- 
servatism since  the  cause  of  the  people  has  become  identified 
with   the   progress   of    democracy,  and  that   its   alliance   with 
Eadicalism  having   become   an   anachronism   and   a   delusion, 
ought  now  to  be  dissolved  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  Party, 

'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Fortnightly  Beview  of  May,  1878. 
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which  cannot  otherwise  put  forth  the  real  strength  latent  in  its 
democratic  ideal.  Such  are  the  main  conclusions  urged  by  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  in  a  recent  article  on  "Whigs  and  Liberals," 
and  they  probably  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy  opinions 
widely  prevailing  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposition  side  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  with  sincere  diffidence  that  I  dissent  from  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  on  a  question  so  vitally  affecting  the  future  action,  if  not 
the  very  existence,  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  country.  But 
the  difference  between  us,  however  momentous,  is  a  difference  of 
policy  rather  than  of  principles.  With  the  conception  of  Liberal 
principles  which  underlies  his  whole  argument  I  heartily  concur. 
I  hold,  as  strongly  as  he  does,  "  that  the  day  of  privilege  and 
hereditary  government  is  past,  and  that  the  time  is  come  or 
coming  for  placing  political  institutions  on  the  basis  of  reason 
and  equal  justice."  Like  him,  I  accept  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic ideas,  not  merely  as  a  political  necessity  to  which  states- 
manship must  in  future  adapt  itself,  but  as,  on  the  whole,  an 
auspicious  stage  in  the  civilisation  of  mankind.  I  fully  admit 
that  no  body  of  politicians  who  refuse  to  recognise  this  move- 
ment, or  set  themselves  against  it,  can  be  trusted  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  or  even  regarded  as  loyal 
members  of  it.  If  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
peer  or  a  great  landowner  to  be  a  democrat,"  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  sacrifices  which  such  a  democrat  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter.  And  yet  I  believe  what  he  calls  the 
Whig,  but  I  should  call  the  moderate,  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  to  be  the  soundest,  the  stablest,  and  the  solidest  element 
in  that  party — an  element  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
replace,  and  therefore  suicidal  to  expel.  aa^4i>  'l 

I  have  little  inclination  to  criticize  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
masterly  sketch  of  the  historical  causes  to  which  the  Whig 
aristocracy  owed  both  its  popular  sympathies  and  its  long  tenure 
of  power.  But  he  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  power  was  exercised,  or  the  services  rendered  by  the  Whigs 
to  constitutional  liberty.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  great  Whig 
houses  had  been  enriched  by  grants  of  church  lands,  and  their 
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aristocratic  impatience  of  the  autocratic  statecraft  practised  by 
the  Stuarts,  may  go  far  to  explain  their  fidelity  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  but  these  circumstances  will  not  account  for  the 
essentially  Liberal  spirit  of  Whig  administration  during  forty - 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Anne.  Neither  Walpole  nor  the 
first  Pitt  were  scions  of  the  nobihty ;  they  were  essentially  great 
commoners,  who  studied  the  character  of  the  people  whom  they 
governed,  combining  an  intelligent  regard  for  national  interests, 
and  especially  for  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  with 
very  questionaable  methods  of  parliamentary  management. 
They  were  not  "  advanced  Liberals,"  it  is  true,  and  Walpole  is 
said  to  have  boasted  that  he  was  no  reformer,  but,  as  Mr.  Green 
has  well  pointed  out  in  his  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
"  they  were  true  throughout  to  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
risen  to  power,  and  their  unbroken  administration  converted 
those  principles  into  national  habits.  Before  the  fifty  years  of 
their  rule  had  passed.  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
possible  to  persecute  for  differences  of  religion,  or  to  put  down 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  to  rule  without  a  Parliament."  Even  when  the  party 
had  been  disorganized  by  the  cunning  of  George  III.,  no  less 
than  by  internal  discord,  and  when  Liberal  faith  was  tested,  as 
it  has  never  been  tested  before  or  since,  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  the  Whigs  long  stood  firm,  with  Fox  at  their 
head,  against  an  anti-revolutionary  coalition,  and  Pitt  himself, 
still  a  Whig  at  heart,  was  only  driven  into  a  regicide  war  by  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  public  opinion.  No  doubt  the  great 
majority  of  the  Whig  peers  deserted  Fox  after  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  when  the  Eeign  of  Terror  had  roused  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity  itself  against  the  excesses  of  Jacobinism,  but 
many  of  these  deserters  soon  rejoined  the  Liberal  ranks,  and 
held  the  pass  against  overwhelming  odds,  for  a  whole  generation, 
with  a  constancy  which  modern  Eadicals  have  never  yet  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  frankly  admits  that  what,  in  its 
origin,  had  been  "  a  party  of  circumstances  "  had  become  to  no 
small  extent  "  a  party  of  conviction,"  and  that  such  men  as  Fox 
and  Grey,  Althorpe  and  Eussell,  were  conscientious,  as  well  as 
bold,  advocates  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.     But  he 
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surely  undervalues  the  importance  of  this  concession.  These 
Whig  chiefs  were  really  the  founders  and  first  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  as  it  has  been  constituted  since  the  Eeform  Act 
of  1832.  They  were  men  of  definite  aims  and  firm  purpose, 
steady  under  fire,  skilled  in  retrieving  a  lost  battle,  inspired  by 
a  lofty  patriotism  superior  to  mere  partizanship,  and  capable  of 
sacrificing  their  own  personal  ambition  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
cause.  The  political  characters  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
were  largely  influenced,  if  not  moulded,  by  their  example,  and  it 
is  possible  that  men  of  a  like  spirit  may  hereafter  arise  in  the 
younger  democratic  section  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  none  such 
have  yet  appeared,  and  until  they  do,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
before  finally  deciding  to  break  with  old  Whig  traditions. 

After  all,  however,  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
mainly  turns  upon  more  recent  experience,  and  upon  the  present 
composition  of  the  Liberal  Party.  According  to  him,  the  out- 
burst of  vexation  called  forth  among  the  Liberals  below  the 
gangway  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Forster's  amendment  on  the 
Vote  of  Credit  marked  an  inevitable,  though  long  deferred, 
rupture  between  Whigs  and  Liberals.  He  is  further  of  opinion 
that,  in  this  case,  the  "Liberals"  were  entirely  in  the  right, 
and  the  "Whigs"  entirely  in  the  wrong.  I  cannot  assent  to 
either  of  these  propositions.  I  maintain  that  on  the  whole 
Eastern  question,  as  well  as  on  that  particular  occasion,  "  the 
line  of  cleavage  "  in  the  Whig-Liberal  combination,  as  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  calls  it,  has  not  run  between  Whigs  and  Liberals,  or 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  section.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Forster's  amendment  would  have  been  condemned,  and  its  with- 
drawal approved,  by  the  most  democratic  constituencies  in  the 
country,  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  Mr.  Cowen,  had  popular 
opinion  been  tested  by  a  dissolution.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
popular  opinion  would  have  been  so  tested,  if  Mr.  Forster's 
amendment  had  been  pressed  and  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that  a  just  apprehension  of 
the  crushing  defeat  that  would  have  befallen  that  party  at  the 
poll  induced  the  wiser  members  of  it,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  deprecate  a  division.     I  believe  that,  had  Lord  Hartington 
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forced  on  a  division,  .the  defection  below  the  gangway  would 
have  been  more  numerous  than  above  it,  and  would  have  in- 
cluded several  members  of  known  democratic  opinions.  I  be- 
lieve the  small  body  of  Irreconcilables  who  indulged  in  that 
somewhat  ill-bred  and  most  ill-timed  ebullition,  to  have  been 
very  far  from  unanimous  in  sentiment,  some  being  actuated  by 
a  pure  zeal  for  economy,  some  by  a  desire  for  peace  at  any  price, 
and  some  by  a  hearty  sympathy  with  Eussian  designs  which 
had  led  them,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  call  for  a  joint  invasion  of 
Turkey.  But  I  must  not  shrink  from  adding  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Lord  Hartington  and  those  who  have  acted  with  him,  or 
followed  him,  have  shown  throughout  a  calmer,  wiser,  and  more 
impartial  appreciation  of  the  crisis  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
would  have  kept  England  more  truly  "in  the  line  of  Liberal 
nations,"  than  those  who,  under  the  nominal  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  often  with  ill-disguised  impatience  of  his 
conscientious  reservations,  have  allowed  their  feelings  to  govern 
their  reason  ever  since  they  were  first  horrified  by  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  It  is  not  Whiggism,  but  statesmanship  and  common 
sense,  to  keep  the  head  cool  in  moments  of  national  excitement, 
to  mistrust  the  capacity  of  indignation  meetings  to  regulate 
foreign  policy,  and  to  foresee  the  probability  that  a  passionate 
and  one-sided  agitation  in  favour  of  a  philanthropic  crusade 
would  provoke  a  counter-agitation,  equally  passionate  and  one- 
sided, in  favour  of  war  for  "  British  interests."  Had  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  obtained  a  fair  hearing — had  not  the 
counsels  of  moderation  and  pohtical  experience  been  rejected 
with  the  contempt  of  ignorance — the  Liberal  Party  might  not 
have  frittered  away  in  philo-Bulgarian  and  anti-Turkish  demon- 
strations, not  unmixed  with  unpatriotic  self-abasement,  that 
moral  power  which  should  have  been  reserved  to  force,  if  need 
be,  upon  the  Government  a  consistent  and  dignified  non-inter- 
vention. 

Happily,  these  reflections  are  now  beginning  to  impress 
themselves  even  on  those  whom  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  describes  as 
"  thorough-going  Liberals,"  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the 
L-reconcilable  minority  was  clearly  shown  in  the  division  against 
the  motion  for  calling  out  the  Eeserve  Forces.     Even  were  it 
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otherwise,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any 
dissensions  among  Liberals  in  regard  to  foreign  policy ;  still 
more,  on  the  angry  protests  of  two  or  three  Whig  noblemen 
against  a  certain  line  of  foreign  policy  which  they  gratuitously 
assumed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Liberal  Party.  These 
noblemen,  though  of  thoroughbred  Whig  ancestry,  have  never 
been  among  the  leaders  of  that  party;  they  have  not  seceded 
from  it  absolutely,  but  only  on  a  single  question  of  foreign 
policy,  and  their  secession  is  more  than  compensated  by  counter- 
secessions  from  the  Conservative  aristocracy.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  while  Conservatives  always  attack  in  column, 
it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  oppo- 
sition to  fight  in  loose  order,  and  to  allow  its  individual  members 
an  independence  of  action  easily  mistaken  for  mutiny.  Still,  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  "the  Whig-Liberal  combination," 
that  is,  the  combination  between  moderate  Liberals  and  Radicals, 
can  be  much  longer  maintained  in  the  field  of  home -politics. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  emphatically  disavows  any  wish  to  precipi- 
tate its  dissolution,  "  merely  because  its  harmony  is  not  perfect, 
or  because  it  cannot  do  everything  that  some  of  us  would  desire." 
If  that  combination  is  sound  and  based  on  a  fundamental  union 
of  principle  and  purpose,  such  as  existed  on  the  morrow  of  the 
first  Eeform  Act,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  he  would  allow  no 
sectionalism,  much  less  personal  jealousies,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  preservation  or  reconstruction.  This  is  all  that  any  Whig 
could  ask,  and  quite  as  much  as  could  be  required  by  any  Liberal 
who  is  not  afraid  to  adopt  a  democratic  point  of  view.  Let  us, 
then,  consider  what  is  the  natural  function  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  moderate  Liberals  associated  with  them,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Liberal  Party;  whether  that  function  is  now  exhausted, 
and  how  far  the  present  aspect  of  English  politics  justifies  the 
belief  that  "  a  more  distinct  party  of  thorough-going  Liberals," 
formed  on  the  basis  of  No  Compromise,  would  prove  more  power- 
ful for  good,  as  it  might  well  prove  more  powerful  for  evil,  than  a 
Whig-Liberal  combination. 

However  little  it  may  be  in  logical  harmony  with  democratic 
principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  past,  the  natural 
function  of  the  Whig  element  in  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  that 
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of  leadership.  Though  public  opinion  has  long  been  the  real 
foundation  of  sovereignty  in  this  country,  though  capacity  has 
been  recognized  for  ages  as  the  supreme  qualification  for  power, 
though  Wolseys  and  Cromwells  and  Pitts  have  at  rare  intervals 
forced  themselves  into  the  highest  positions  in  the  State,  yet  the 
preference  of  the  nation  for  leaders  of  aristocratic,  or  at  least  of 
gentle,  birth  has  been  constant  and  decisive.  It  was  doubtless 
a  narrow  oligarchical  spirit  which  excluded  Burke  from  the 
Cabinet,  while  such  men  as  Newcastle  were  considered  necessary 
parts  of  an  administration;  but  there  was  no  popular  outcry 
against  it,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  genuine  popular  outcry 
against  the  preponderance  of  peers  over  commoners  in  almost  all 
Cabinets,  Whig  or  Tory.  The  fact  is  that,  with  all  its  democratic 
sympathies,  England  has  never  been  democratic  at  heart,  or 
practically  embraced  the  democratic  hostility  to  a  governing 
class.  As  English  soldiers  and  sailors  would  rather  serve  under 
a  gentleman  than  under  an  officer  promoted  from  the  ranks,  as 
English  tenants  like  a  landlord  of  the  old  stock,  however  needy, 
better  than  a  new-comer,  however  free-handed,  and  as  a  titled 
candidate  will  generally  poll  more  working-class  votes  than  a 
man  of  the  people,  so  in  Parliament  itself  a  party  leader,  and 
especially  a  Liberal  party  leader,  of  ancient  lineage  has  always 
had  an  advantage  over  parvenu  rivals. 

Nor  is  this  advantage  wholly  invidious  or  unreasonable.  For 
three  or  four  generations  at  least  the  Conservative  Party  has 
been  the  party  of  country  gentlemen,  bound  together  by  a 
hundred  links  of  family,  neighbourhood,  common  interests,  and 
common  prejudices,  and  fully  capable  of  maintaining  its  cohesion, 
whether  it  has  been  led  by  a  great  peer  or  by  a  pohtical  ad- 
venturer. The  Liberal  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed 
of  very  different  and  far  less  homogeneous  materials,  which  the 
Whig  aristocracy  have  often  succeeded  in  combining,  but  which 
have  never  been  combined  for  any  long  period  by  any  Liberal  of 
the  democratic  type,  mainly  because  no  such  Liberal  could 
acquire  the  confidence  of  all  its  sections.  The  Highland  chiefs 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  knowing  the  jealous  spirit  of  their 
clansmen,  were  not  unwise  in  giving  the  command  of  their 
armies  to  Montrose  or  Dundee  instead  of  to  one  of  themselves, 
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nor  have  the  Eadicals  been  wrong  in  choosing  for  their  general 
Lord  Althorpe,  Lord  John  Eussell,  or  Lord  Hartington,  rather 
than  a  thorough-going  Eadical.  But  the  reasons  for  so  doing 
have  not  been  merely  strategical.  There  is  really  less  political 
antagonism  between  the  Whigs  and  any  of  the  various  classes 
into  which  Eadicals  may  be  divided,  than  between  these  classes 
themselves.  For  instance,  no  difference  of  religious  principle 
can  be  greater  than  exists  between  the  Puritan  tendencies  of 
Nonconformists  and  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  Liberal 
Church-reformers — not  to  speak  of  ultra-Eadical  Eitualists — ^yet 
both  are  important  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  Whigs 
are  allied,  by  history  and  sentiment,  with  both.  Again,  no 
difference  of  social  or  commercial  principle  can  be  deeper  than 
that  which  divides  the  middle-class  shopkeeper  and  manufacturer 
from  the  artizan ;  but  the  Whigs  have  no  quarrel  with  either, 
and  have  advocated  the  rights  of  both  in  their  respective  turns. 
A  still  more  formidable  obstacle  to  a  purely  Eadical  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  presented  by  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
A  plebiscite  in  Ireland  would  probably  result  in  Home  Eule  and 
anarchy,  as  a  pUhiscite  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  Jacobite  restoration. 
Now,  on  strictly  Eadical  principles  no  sufiieient  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in  Ireland,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  having  defended  constitutional  liberty  against  a  Tory 
populace  in  the  one  coimtry,  are  in  a  position  to  defend  it  against 
a  Fenian  populace  in  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  justification  for  Whig  ascendancy  in 
the  Liberal  Party.  To  speak  frankly,  there  is  a  widespread  and 
by  no  means  unfounded  belief  in  this  country  that  an  hereditary 
connection  with  a  party  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  all 
securities  for  political  fidelity.  A  man  who  has  risen  to  political 
eminence  by  his  brains  and  energy  alone  has  nothing  to  lose  but 
his  reputation  for  consistency — which  may  be  a  worthless  stake 
— by  changing  his  opinions,  if  not  his  allegiance,  as  often  as  he 
may  find  it  convenient.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  man  such  as 
Lord  Hartington,  who  inherits  a  name  and  family  traditions 
associated  with  some  of  the  noblest  memories  of  our  constitutional 
history.     To  him  the  deseiiion  of  his  party  and  principles  might 
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be  the  loss  of  caste,  the  loss  of  a  great  position  in  society,  the 
loss  of  all  that  can  make  public  life,  and  of  much  that  makes 
private  life,  desirable  to  an  Englishman.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  party  leader,  so  born  and  so  circumstanced,  is  bound 
over  in  far  heavier  recognisances  than  ordinary  men  to  political 
loyalty ;  and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  deny  the  existence  of 
legitimate  motives  for  the  elevation  of  Lord  Hartington  to  the 
post  vacated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  indeed, 
fuUy  recognises  Lord  Hartington's  public  spirit  and  honesty,  but 
he  adds  that  "  every  one  also  knows  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  selection  of  him  as  leader,  and  the  consciousness  of  those 
reasons  is  almost  enough  in  itself  to  strike  a  chill  into  the  heart 
of  a  party  of  progress."  I  must  confess  myself  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  to  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  here  refers.  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  Lord  Hartington's  only  rival  was  Mr. 
Forster,  who  most  honourably  retired  in  his  favour — not  because 
he  was  thrown  over  by  the  Whigs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because 
he  found  himself  less  acceptable  than  Lord  Hartington  to  the 
Eadicals,  who  had  been  offended  by  his  policy  on  education. 
Instead  of  seeing  in  this  selection  a  proof  that  Whigs  and 
Eadicals  have  ceased  to  understand  each  other,  I  see  in  it  a  fresh 
proof  that  even  Eadicals  do  not  dislike  a  lord,  especially  when 
he  commands  the  resom-ces  of  a  wealthy  connection,  and  will 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  in  an  aristocratic  leader,  justly  re- 
spected, which  they  will  not  bear  from  one  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  might  perhaps  reply  that,  while  Eadical- 
ism  of  the  genuine  democratic  type  is  but  feebly  represented  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  it  has  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
political  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  masses  of  the 
people.  I  wish  I  could  share  that  opinion,  holding,  as  I  do,  that 
notwithstanding  the  aberrations  of  impulsive  Eadicalism,  Liberal 
principles  are  and  must  be  democratic  in  their  essence.  Fully 
adopting  the  hearty  tribute  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  pays  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  merits,  I  cannot  admit  that  his  unique  popu- 
larity is  due  to  his  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  democracy. 
It  is  fully  explained  by  his  genius,  by  his  eloquence,  by  his 
matchless  services,  by  his  single-minded  devotion  to  public  duty, 
and  by  his   earnest   sympathy  with  the  toiling  and   suffering 
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millions  of  his  countrymen.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  the 
democratic  creed  in  its  entirety,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  he 
would  ever  have  become  so  popular  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  when  he  threw  himself  over-confidently  upon  the  people, 
the  "  classes  "  and  "  interests  "  proved  too  strong  for  him.  The 
very  idea  of  democratic  equality,  as  it  is  understood  in  France, 
has  yet  to  be  implanted  in  the  English  mind,  while  the  evil  spirit 
of  privilege  has  always  haunted  Trades  Unions — the  only  quasi- 
democratic  organizations  which  have  any  political  importance  in 
England.  So  far  as  there  is  any  genuine  democratic  sentiment 
in  the  country,  it  is  strangely  misdirected,  being  anti-monarchical 
instead  of  anti-aristocratic.  There  are  one  or  two  constituencies 
in  which  a  considerable  body  of  electors  have  discovered  a 
grievance  in  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  is 
trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  American  President,  and 
think  it  highly  patriotic  to  strike  off  a  few  thousand  pounds  from 
the  allowance  of  a  prince  or  princess.  But  how  many  con- 
stituencies are  there  in  which  the  great  question  of  Primogeniture 
has  ever  been  popularised  at  all,  or  in  which  it  would  be  even 
possible  to  obtain  a  discussion  of  the  French  law  regulating  the 
succession  to  property — a  law  which  has  been  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  nearly  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  ? 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  cites  the  Land-law  question  as  the  most 
critical  question  of  the  immediate  future,  and  as  one  upon 
which  the  common  action  of  Whigs  and  Eadicals  is  hopeless.  If 
it  were  credible  that  he  could  refer  to  agrarian  reforms  of  a  com- 
munistic type,  he  would  assuredly  be  justified  in  holding  this 
opinion,  though  not  in  assuming  that  Communistic  Eadicalism 
has  many  adherents  among  English  peasants  or  artizans.  But 
if,  as  I  believe,  he  refers  only  to  comprehensive  reforms  in  the 
laws  regulating  the  descent  and  transfer  of  landed  property,  I 
reply  that  such  reforms  have  been  mostly  proposed  and  sup- 
ported by  "Whigs  or  moderate  Liberals,  who  on  these  subjects 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  country  at  large.  Disestablishment  is 
a  far  more  burning  question,  and  might  well  divide  Whigs  from 
an  important  section  of  middle-class  Eadicals,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  it  will  divide  them  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  are  not  set  against  the  Church  by  social  jealousies, 
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and  who  see  it  in  its  most  beneficent  aspect.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  himself  has  elsewhere  foreshadowed  a  possible  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  in  a  democratic  sense,  which  is  by  no 
means  at  variance  with  true  Whig  principles,  though  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Eadical  Nonconformists  will  entertain  it. 

As  for  the  House  of  Lords,  the  obstructive  power  of  which  is 
by  far  the  greatest  anti-democratic  force  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  Mr.  Gladstone  truly  interpreted  the  popular  feeling 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  meddle  with 
it.  During  the  crisis  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill  there  was  a  loud 
and  probably  sincere  outcry  against  it,  and  a  similar  though 
much  weaker  outcry  was  provoked  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Paper  Duties.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Upper  House  to 
popular  measures,  and  the  enormous  waste  of  public  time  en- 
tailed thereby,  have  -been  tolerated  with  perfect  good-humour, 
and  neither  the  legislative  nor  the  social  privileges  of  the  peerage 
appear  to  excite  any  democratic  resentment  worthy  of  attention. 
The  introduction  of  Life  Peerages  would  be  a  democratic  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  the  largest  and  best  sense ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  not  one  Eadical  candidate  in  a 
hundred  ever  mentioned  it  in  an  election  address,  or  had  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  in  regard  to  it.  The  same  popular  apathy  has 
been  exhibited  whenever  administrative  reforms  of  which  the 
real  aim  was  democratic  have  been  proposed  by  "Whig-Liberal" 
ministries.  Such  were  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army, 
and  of  patronage  as  the  means  of  admission  and  promotion 
throughout  the  public  service.  Those  only  who  have  vainly 
striven  to  impress  the  design  and  effect  of  these  reforms  on  the 
unwilling  ears  of  electors,  can  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  home  democratic  ideas  to  English  minds.  Were  it 
otherwise,  no  better  watchword  could  be  devised  for  the  Liberal 
Party  at  the  present  moment  than  the  creation,  or  rather  the 
revival  and  reconstniction,  of  popular  self-government  in  Eng- 
lish counties.  This  is  a  task  which  the  "  Whigs  "  are  specially 
competent  to  undertake,  and  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  not 
imdertaken  is  the  belief  that  no  democratic  enthusiasm  could  be 
evoked  in  support  of  it,  as  appeared  by  the  cold  reception  of 
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Mr.  Goschen's  comprehensive  bill  in  1871.  In  short,  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  a  democratic  spirit,  "  capable  of 
giving  life  to  a  party  and  of  sustaining  a  movement,"  has  yet 
been  developed  in  this  country,  and  no  presumption  that  it  could 
be  produced  by  hoisting  the  red  flag  of  Democracy  under  any 
leader  existing  or  conceivable.  In  a  political  sense,  England  is 
still  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  chiefly  governed  by  landowners  or 
by  shopkeepers  eagerly  struggling  for  promotion  into  the  land- 
owning class.  To  democratize  English  institutions  without 
destroying  the  nobler  features  of  our  national  character,  is  the 
aspu-ation  of  a  few  enlightened  minds,  but  democratic  institu- 
tions must  be  the  outcome  of  democratic  social  conditions,  and 
it  is  probable  that  several  generations  must  elapse  before  the 
process  of  democratizing  EngUsh  society  can  be  accomplished. 

No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  how  por- 
tentous is  the  league  of  reactionary  forces  which  constitutes 
modern  Toryism,  and  how  essential  it  is  that  a  democratic  party 
should  be  armed  with  an  impregnable  moral  strength  of  its  own : 
"  Its  leaders  would  have  to  be  disinterested  men,  willing  to 
forego  the  prizes  of  personal  ambition,  content  to  propagate 
their  convictions,  to  organize  the  means  of  giving  them  effect, 
and  to  bequeath  victory  to  their  successors.  .  .  .  They  would 
find  it  necessary  to  stand  more  decidedly  apart  from  the  court 
and  aristocracy,  and  to  give  to  their  followers  the  guarantee, 
and  to  themselves  the  moral  force,  of  unquestionable  social 
independence."  But  where  and  how  is  this  constancy,  and  self- 
denial,  and  social  independence  to  be  secured  ?  It  was  exhibited, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Whig  leaders  of  former  days,  but  is  it 
exhibited  by,  or  can  it  be  expected  from,  any  candidate  for 
democratic  leadership  either  below  the  gangway  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  ?  No  doubt,  a 
most  culpable  neglect  of  the  political  succession  has  produced  its 
natural  result  in  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  rising  statesmen, 
and  such  political  ability  as  there  is  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party — except  in  the  House  of  Lords — is  to 
be  found  mainly  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  more  we  analyse  the  composition  of  this  Eadical  section, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  discover  it  to  be  "  a  heap  of  sand  "—^ 
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an  incoherent  mass  of  individuals,  each  one  possessed  with  his 
own  mission  or  crotchet,  many  "  still  under  the  spell  of  here- 
ditary rank,"  if  not  amenable  to  "  Court  influence,"  and  few 
indeed  capable  of  that  disciplined,  far-sighted,  and  statesman- 
like action  contemplated  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  Dashing  skir- 
mishers and  men  prepared  to  go  on  forlorn  hopes  may  generally 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eadicals,  but  it  is  the  Whigs  and 
their  followers  who  have  always  brought  up  the  reserves  and 
consolidated  the  conquests  achieved.  Even  in  France,  where 
Democracy  is  far  better  organised  than  in  England,  and  where 
the  idea  of  social  equality  has  long  been  familiar,  the  extreme 
Left  has  proved  itself  greatly  inferior  to  the  Left  Centre  in  the 
higher  political  virtues,  and  the  one  beneficent  revolution  that 
has  been  effected  in  French  politics  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has 
been  effected  upon  principles  which  may  properly  be  called  Whig 
principles.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  however,  the 
Left  Centre  includes  not  only  Whigs,  but  men  like  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  ChUders,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Whigs  except  the  general  moderation  of 
their  views  and  a  sense  of  political  responsibility.  To  exclude 
such  men  from  the  councils  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  drive 
them — were  that  possible — into  becoming  the  left  wing  of  the 
Eight  Centre,  would  be  an  act  of  downright  political  suicide, 
worthy  only  of  Spanish  revolutionists. 

If  any  further  argument  were  needed  to  strengthen  this  con- 
clusion, it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  very  striking 
description  of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  spirit  of 
English  aristocracy  since  it  lost  its  feudal  character.  Into  the 
place  of  the  ancient  nobility,  he  tells  us,  "  has  crept  another 
aristocracy,  not  of  local  administration,  national  defence,  or 
public  service  of  any  kind,  but  of  wealth,  pride,  and  privilege, 
existing  in  the  face  of  civilised  means  of  government,  by  which 
its  poHtical  function  has  been  entirely  superseded,  while  by  its 
retention  of  the  territorial  titles  formerly  borne  by  the  aristocracy 
of  administration,  it  at  once  indicates  its  historical  origin,  and 
proclaims  that  its  usefulness  is  past."  The  instincts  of  this  new 
aristocracy,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  titled  plutocracy,  are  essentially 
Tory,  and  so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  those  of  the  ignorant  prole- 
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tariat  on  whom  Tory  politicians  place  so  much  reliance.  Is  this 
a  time  for  Eadicals  to  fall  out  with  allies  who  contribute  the 
very  qualities  and  resources  in  which  Eadicalism  is  signally 
deficient  ?  In  presence  of  such  a  coalition,  can  it  be  wise  to 
alienate  that  remnant  of  the  ancient  nobility  which  remains 
faithful  to  its  patriotic  traditions,  which  retains  the  old  patrician 
art  of  guiding  and  following  the  national  will  at  the  same  time, 
which  has  attached  to  itself  nearly  aU  the  political  experience 
and  most  of  the  political  capacity  now  existing  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  alone  commands  the  confidence  of  that  great  non- 
political  class  by  whose  support  the  fortune  of  elections  is 
turned',  and  which  alone  possesses  either  the  social  or  the 
political  consistency  necessary  to  unite  a  great  party. 

Let  me,  once  more,  declare  that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
desire  to  see  the  Liberal  Party  educated  into  such  a  perception 
of  the  highest  democratic  ideal  as  may  ultimately  raise  it,  not 
merely  above  Whig  influences,  but  above  the  influence  of  all  the 
narrow  and  sectarian  prejudices  which  now  distract  and  weaken 
it.  I  heartily  wish  that  democratic  principles,  rightly  under- 
stood and  honestly  embraced,  may  hereafter  inspire  in  English- 
men half  that  poUtical  courage  which  the  first  Whigs  showed, 
not  at  the  hustings  or  in  Parliament  alone,  but  on  the  battle- 
field and  on  the  scaffold.  I  wish  that  political  intelligence 
among  English  voters,  stimulated  by  democratic  self-respect, 
may  hereafter  rise  to  the  level  of  that  exercised,  not  by  Pericles 
or  Socrates  or  Demosthenes,  but  even  by  ordinary  citizens  of 
ancient  Athens.  I  wish  that  self-made  men  in  our  great  centres 
of  manufacture  and  commerce,  instead  of  clinging  to  the  skirts 
of  our  landed  aristocracy,  inherited  the  manly  sense  of  in- 
dependence characteristic  of  the  old  English  yeomanry.  I  wish 
that  more  of  the  lesser  country  gentry  were  of  the  same  demo- 
cratic mettle  as  Squire  Western,  who  vowed  that  his -daughter 
should  never  marry  a  lord.  I  wish  that  a  narrow  and  selfish 
Toryism,  chiefly  founded  on  anti-democratic  jealousy  of  the 
working-classes,  did  not  animate  the  great  body  of  clerks  in 
public  offices  and  private  counting-houses,  as  well  as  that  still 
more  genteel  bourgeoisie  which  resides  in  suburban  villas.  I 
wish  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  enfranchisement  of  the  "resi- 
duum "  had  not  turned  out  to  be  a  master-stroke  of  unscrupulous 
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policy,  and  that  Conservative  -working-men,  with  the  strongest 
love  of  Protection  and  antipathy  to  political  economy,  had  not 
become  a  formidable  power  in  every  constituency. 

AH  this  I  wish,  and  even  hope  to  see  in  gradual  process  of 
fulfilment,  but  I  do  not  mistake  wishes  or  hopes  for  present 
realities.  It  may  be  that  the  cycle  of  Toryism  through  which 
England  now  appears  to  be  moving  is  destined  to  be  presently 
succeeded  by  a  new  cycle  of  Eadicalism,  in  which  the  working- 
classes  may  have  the  opportunity  of  displaying  those  aptitudes 
for  political  domination  which  have  been  so  boldly  claimed  for 
them.  In  this  case,  while  an  abundance  of  motive-power  will 
be  supplied  from  below,  the  want  of  a  stable  regulator^of  a 
moderating  and  steadying  force  in  the  political  machinery — will 
be  more  sensibly  felt  than  ever.  It  may  be,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  which  economists  call  the  "  station- 
ary condition  "  in  politics,  and  that  no  grand  political  reforms, 
but  only  administrative  improvements,  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  present  generation.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  the  destructive  energy  of  "  thorough-going 
Liberals,"  and  not  the  more  cautious  and  thoughtful  statesman- 
ship of  the  Whig  school,  that  would  find  itself  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  neither  case,  and  in  no  case  that 
can  be  imagined,  could  the  democratic  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party  (if  such  a  section  existed)  afford  to  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  the  so-called  Whigs,  that  is,  of  men  fitted  by  education,  cha- 
racter, and  conviction,  to  harmonize  democratic  ideas  with  the 
permanent  Conservative  forces  of  the  country.  It  is  among 
them,  and  not  among  the  Eadicals,  that  constructive  ability  is 
stiU  to  be  found ;  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Eadicals,  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  difference  between  a  faction  and  a  party.  The 
sinister  maxim  Divide  et  impera  would,  indeed,  be  fatally  mis- 
apijhed,  if  it  were  applied,  by  advocates  of  Democracy,  to  pro- 
duce a  dissolution  of  that  union  which  constitutes  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  enables  it,  even  in  its  lowest  depression,  to  main- 
tain a  national  character,  and  which  is  the  best  security  for  its 
continued  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  England. 
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Sir, — While  the  country  is  girding  itself  up  for  a  decisive  con- 
flict between  Imperialism  and  Liberal  Policy,  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  reconsider  the  new  method  of  Liberal  Organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  "  caucus  system,"  from  which  so  much  is 
expected  at  the  coming  election.  This  method  has  been  devised 
as  an  effectual  bulwark  against  the  mysterious  resources  of  Con- 
servative strategy.  It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  a  defeated  party 
to  credit  its  opponents  with  consummate  generalship,  and  to 
reproach  itself  for  ruinous  defects  of  organization.  When  the 
armies  of  France  had  been  crushed  by  those  of  Germany,  no 
Frenchman  would  admit  the  least  superiority  of  national  prowess 
or  character  on  the  victor's  side  ;  but  almost  every  Frenchman 
was  profuse  in  his  laudation  of  German  foresight,  and  in  his 
contempt  for  the  French  system  of  military  administration 
under  the  Second  Empire.  The  disposition  of  English  Liberals 
to  account  for  their  last  reverse  in  a  like  manner  springs  from 
like  motives,  and  is  warranted  by  like  evidence.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  general  election  of  1874,  though  it 
was  forced  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Conservatives,  after  five 
years  of  opposition,  were  far  better  prepared  than  the  Liberals 
after  five  years  of  power.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  this 
advantage  by  merely  accidental  or  strategical  causes,  especially 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  maintained  under  the  very  conditions 
of  prosperity  which  proved  fatal  to  Liberal  Organization  before 
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1874.  We  must  look  deeper  than  mere  party  management  and 
electoral  wire-pulling  for  the  secret  of  that  marvellous  discipline 
which  enables  the  Conservatives  to  advance,  as  well  as  to  retreat, 
in  unbroken  order ;  to  lay  their  plans  for  victory  in  the  hour  of 
defeat,  and  to  prepare  themselves  against  defeat  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  It  is  not  perfection  of  organization,  in  the  mechanical 
sense,  but  rather  the  capacity  of  dispensing  with  organization 
in  that  sense,  which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Con- 
servative electioneering,  and  which  best  deserves  the  study  of 
thoughtful  Liberals. 

One  security  for  this  remarkable  party  fidelity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  social  ascendancy  of  the  great  territorial  aristocracy, 
which  is  so  readily  acknowledged  by  the  plutocratic  mass  of 
modern  English  Conservatism.  The  Conservative  party  is  in  its 
essence,  no  less  than  in  its  origin,  the  party  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  landowners,  would-be 
landowners,  tenants  of  landowners,  relatives  of  landowners,  and 
persons  dependent  on  landowners  for  custom  or  social  favours. 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  last  element  has  never 
been  sufficiently  understood  by  Liberals.  Next  to  love  of  wealth, 
the  desire  for  social  advancement  is  by  far  the  strongest  among 
the  selfish  motives  which  actuate  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
and  probably  outweighs  the  love  of  wealth  itself  in  the  breasts 
of  most  Englishwomen,  in  the  middle  classes.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  gratifying  this  ambition  is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
landed  aristocracy ;  but  the  readiest  and  cheapest  mode  is  to  be 
on  friendly,  if  not  visiting,  terms  with  the  landed  aristocracy ; 
and  both  these  impulses  produce  a  constant  gravitation  towards 
Conservatism  which  can  hardly  be  overstated,  and  which  is  no- 
where felt  more  strongly  than  in  Lancashire.  In  many  counties, 
and  in  many  London  circles,  social  bribery  is  openly  practised 
on  a  very  large  scale  ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
even  in  those  localities  where  old  Whig  families  predominate,  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  more  genteel  to  be  a  Conservative.  Every 
young  man  of  fortune  who  goes  up  from  the  university  with 
elastic  principles,  every  fashionable  mother  with  girls  to  bring 
out,  every  parvenu  struggling  into  good  society,  is  under  strong 
inducements  to   affect  Conservative  politics.     Other  tendencies 
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may,  of  course,  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Persons  con- 
nected -with  agriculture  are  naturally  Conservative,  because 
Eadical  ideas  are  propagated  more  rapidly  in  towns ;  officers  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  are  naturally  Conservative, 
because  Conservative  Governments  show  more  sympathy  with 
the  consumers  than  with  the  producers  of  taxes  ;  the  occupants 
of  villas,  and  clerks  on  their  promotion,  are  naturally  Conserva- 
tive, because  they  are  specially  jealous  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  dread  the  power  of  trades  unions.  But  all  these  sentiments 
only  predispose  them  to  recognize  the  leadership  of  the  great 
English  territorial  aristocracy — an  aristocracy  which  justly 
boasts  that  it  rests  on  no  exclusive  privileges  guaranteed  by  law, 
yet  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  caste  or  hierarchy  in 
modem  Europe. 

A  party  thus  constituted  and  thus  governed  is  bound  together 
by  a  traditional  spirit  of  freemasonry,  and  animated  by  a  tra- 
ditional sense  of  honour,  which  cannot  exist  in  equal  force 
among  the  independent  sections  of  Liberalism.  Herein  consists 
the  occult  influence  by  which  Conservative  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  wafted,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the  right  lobby,  to  vote  in 
pubUc  for  what  they  have  loudly  denounced  in  private,  and  Con- 
servative election-candidates  are  persuaded  to  place  their  own 
services  and  claims  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  some  imseen 
committee.  These  are  not  triumphs  of  machinery,  they  are 
triumphs  of  social  power,  and  cannot  be  imitated  where  that 
social  power  is  wanting.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  self-denial 
of  Conservative  adventurers  is  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a 
baronetcy  or  some  other  substantial  compensation  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  submission  is  enforced  in  the  Conservative  ranks  by 
purely  social  rewards  and  penalties.  The  facility  with  which 
enormous  subscriptions  are  raised  by  the  Conservative  party  for 
electioneering  purposes,  their  unlimited  command  of  volunteer 
agents  with  plenty  of  leisure  for  canvassing,  and  the  profound 
secrecy  in  which  they  conduct  the  preliminaries  of  a  campaign, 
are  but  further  proofs  of  their  social  power.  But  this  social 
power,  and  the  discipline  resulting  from  it,  are  prodigiously 
strengthened  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of  definite  political 
convictions.    A  political   army  can  be    marshalled    far    more 
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effectively  under  a  flag  than  under  a  principle,  because  a  flag  is 
a  visible  thing  which  anyone  can  follow,  whereas  a  principle  is 
an  inward  guide,  which  may  lead  different  men  to  different  con- 
clusions. When  Mr.  Disraeli  suddenly  changed  his  front  in 
1867,  and  called  upon  his  party  to  support  Household  Suffrage 
instead  of  opposing  it,  very  few  were  found  to  disobey  the  order, 
for  the  flag  was  under  his  direction,  and  the  rank  and  file  had 
no  principles  of  their  own  to  withhold  them  from  marching  after 
it.  Since  that  period  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  has  become 
still  more  thoroughly  accepted  as  a  maxim  of  Conservative 
policy,  and  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  measure, 
recommended  by  a  Conservative  administration,  against  which 
the  conscience  of  the  party  would  openly  revolt. 

If  such  be  the  secret  and  nature  of  the  admirable  discipline 
maintained  by  the  Conservative  party,  it  would  be  manifestly 
vain  for  the  Liberal  party  to  compete  with  it  on  its  own  ground. 
Liberals  do  not  possess  the  social  resources  of  Conservatives ; 
neither  in  salons  nor  in  clubs  are  they  likely  to  be  a  match  for 
their  rivals ;  and  if  there  are  still  any  counties  overshadowed  by 
great  Whig  houses,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Whig  sentiments  are 
not  always  heartily  in  accord  with  the  democratic  spirit  of 
modern  Liberalism.  Then,  it  must  be  confessed  that  chivalry 
and  public  spirit  are  virtues  rarer  among  Liberals  than  among 
Conservatives.  The  "  orgueil  solidifie  et  granitique "  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  as  described  by  Montalembert,  is  a  stable 
basis  of  party  loyalty,  and  party  loyalty  of  this  kind,  overpower- 
ing personal  ambition,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  men  who 
have  no  caste  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand.  Liberals  are  sadly 
encumbered  by  convictions  and  principles.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  actually  think  for  themselves,  and  would  assuredly 
desert  any  leader  who  should  prove  false  to  what  they  hold 
sacred,  even  though  he  might  otherwise  succeed  in  keeping  his 
party  in  power.  We  may  blame  "  crotchetmongers  "  for  dividing 
the  Liberal  party,  but,  after  all,  crotchetmongers  are  often 
people  honestly  devoted  to  a  sound  principle,  and  their  error  lies 
either  in  a  one-sided  misapplication  of  that  principle,  or  in  their 
failure  to  perceive  that  no  minor  principle,  however  important, 
can  possibly  be  so  important  as  the  success  of  the  Liberal  cause. 
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For  these  and  similar  reasons,  Liberals  need  organization  more 
than  Conservatives,  and  their  organization  must  be  of  a  different 
order.  They  could  not  imitate  Conservative  discipline  if  they 
would,  and  they  would  not  imitate  it  if  they  could.  As  they 
cannot  shake  off  the  weaknesses  of  democracy,  they  must  learn 
to  rely  on  the  strength  of  democracy,  and  the  strength  of 
democracy  can  only  be  called  out  by  a  powerful  democratic 
organization. 

The  caucus  system  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  create  such  an 
organization,  applicable  at  least  to  all  borough  constituencies. 
Its  plan  and  mechanism  are  extremely  simple.  Not  only  all 
who  are  willing  to  subscribe  a  shilling  annually,  but  all  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  Liberals,  are  ipso  facto  members  of  the 
primary  Liberal  Association,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  ward  meet- 
ings for  the  general  or  Grand  Committee,  as  we  may  henceforth 
call  it,  which  consists  at  Birmingham  of  about  six  hundred 
members,  and  in  some  other  boroughs,  of  five  hundred,  four 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  two  hundred.  The  Grand  Committee 
has  the  sole  control  over  the  choice  of  parliamentary  candidates 
and  the  general  policy  of  the  Association.  There  is,  however,  an 
executive  committee,  mostly  chosen  by  the  ward  meetings,  and 
(at  Birmingham)  a  management  sub-committee,  mostly  chosen 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  essential  feature  of  this  or- 
ganization is,  of  course,  its  broadly  representative  character,  and 
this  character  being  preserved,  the  exact  number  of  the  com- 
mittees, their  exact  relation  to  each  other,  and  similar  details, 
are  properly  left  to  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  various  con- 
stituencies. It  appears  that  about  a  hundred  Liberal  Associa- 
tions, a  few  of  which  are  county  associations,  have  been  formed 
on  this  general  model,  and  are  imited  in  a  so-called  national 
federation  with  that  of  Birmingham.  Other  Liberal  Associations, 
estabhshed  on  a  like  representative  basis,  though  not  formally 
affiliated,  are  in  friendly  correspondence  with  the  federation,  and 
its  principles  have  been  endorsed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
several  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  importance  to  consider  how  far  the  extension  of 
this  caucus  system  is  to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  Liberal 
cause,  and  what  are  the  besetting  dangers  to  which  it  is  specially 
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exposed — not  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  a  natural  growth, 
but  in  this  country,  where  it  is  an  exotic. 

Upon  one  aspect  of  the  question  there  can  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  Liberals.  So  far  as  the  caucus  system  would 
substitute  a  representative  and  popular  for  a  self-elected  and 
exclusive  Liberal  Association  in  every  borough,  it  must  be  ap- 
proved by  all  who  regard  the  Liberal  cause  as  essentially  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  the  bitter  hostility  to  it  manifested  by 
Conservatives  is,  at  all  events,  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
This  idea,  however,  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  a  new  discovery ; 
for  in  most  constituencies  where  the  Liberal  party  is  more  than 
a  name,  there  has  long  been  a  Liberal  Association  of  which  any- 
one could  become  a  member  by  paying  a  trifling  subscription, 
and  a  working  committee  freely  elected  by  the  members  of  that 
Association.  That  for  which  the  authors  of  the- Birmingham 
caucus  system  chiefly  deserve  credit  is  the  methodical  division 
of  the  constituency  into  wards,  the  careful  distribution  of  power 
between  the  ward  meetings  and  the  Six  Hundred — above  all,  the 
great  degree  of  popular  interest  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
enlisting  by  their  bold  and  persistent  reliance  on  democratic 
support.  The  merits  of  the  system,  as  worked  in  Birmingham, 
were  very  ably  expounded  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  a 
member  of  the  Six  Hundred,  published  two  years  ago,  and  they 
have  since  been  frequently  developed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Crosskey  alleges  that  by  means  of  it  the  whole  management  of 
local  affairs  has  been  elevated  and  purified,  that  able  and  culti- 
vated men  have  been  induced  to  serve  on  the  Town  Council  and 
other  bodies,  that  large  and  generous  views  of  self-government 
have  been  accepted  by  the  mass  of  ratepayers,  that  even  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  have  been  led  to  regard  corporate 
action  as  an  instrument  for  securing  benefits  higher  than  mere 
physical  well-being;  in  short,  that  democracy  in  Birmingham, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  is  practically  realised  as  "  the  life  of 
the  people,  as  an  organized  whole."  These  are  somewhat  ex- 
orbitant pretensions,  but,  after  making  all  due  allowance,  enough 
remains  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  Birmingham  owes 
much,  both  politically  and  socially,  to  its  Liberal  organization. 
It  was  known,  indeed,  as  a  public-sph-ited  and  democratic  com- 
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munity  long  before  the  Six  Hundred  existed,  and  the  Six  Hun- 
dred might  have  subsided  into  obscurity  but  for  the  exceptional 
energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  few  coadjutors. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  municipal  Hfe  of  Birmingham  has  been  quickened 
and  ennobled  by  this  institution  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  like  organization  would  at  least  contribute  to 
produce  like  results,  under  like  conditions,  in  other  towns  of 
England. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  the  caucus  system  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  we  are  compelled  to  qualify  our  favourable  impres- 
sions. In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  slight  drawback  that  it  tends 
inevitably  to  make  all  local  elections  turn  on  politics — that  is,  on 
party  politics.  Education,  sanitary  administration,  poor-law 
administration,  and  all  other  local  interests,  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  party  exigencies.  If,  for  instance,  the  Six  Hundred 
were  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  School  Board  elections,  its 
hold  upon  the  constituency  would  become  relaxed ;  for  incessant 
drilling  is  required  to  maintain  the  organization  of  democracy, 
and  the  machinery  of  a  caucus  system  would  soon  rust  unless 
kept  in  constant  use.  The  necessary  consequence  is  that  in- 
ferior men  will  often  be  appointed  to  non-political  offices,  and 
superior  men  excluded  from  them,  on  strictly  political  grounds  ; 
and  though  party  spirit  may  be  a  certain  safeguard  against 
baser  influences,  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  well  for 
citizens  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, assume  for  argument's  sake  that,  where  the  Liberal  party 
happens  to  be  in  a  permanent  majority,  it  ought  to  aim  at 
acquiring,  and  to  exercise,  at  its  own  discretion,  an  almost  com- 
plete monopoly  of  municipal  privileges  and  powers.  Still,  the 
question  remains  whether  the  conditions  upon  which  the  caucus 
system  depends  for  its  efficacy  can  be  realized  in  ordinary 
English  constituencies,  and  whether  the  imperfect  or  spurious 
imitation  of  it  may  not  introduce  very  grave  evils  into  the  conduct 
of  parliamentary  elections.  This  is  a  question  which  I  propose, 
with  your  permission,  to  discuss  in  a  second  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Brodrick. 

April  19, 1879. 
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II. 


Sir, — In  my  former  letter  on  this  subject  I  endeavoured  to 
show  the  value  of  the  caucus  system  as  an  organ  for  the  concen- 
tration and  expression  of  Liberal  opinion  in  boroughs  which 
already  possess,  or  are  capable  of  developing,  a  real  municipal 
life.  It  is  no  less  plain  that  such  a  system  will  probably  become 
a  failure  or  a  sham  in  communities  which  have  no  corporate 
unity  or  vitality  of  their  own.  Nothing  short  of  omnipotence 
can  organize  chaos,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  poli- 
tically chaotic  than  some,  for  instance,  of  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  with  their  heterogeneous  and  shifting  populations, 
their  hopeless  want  of  common  interests,  and  their  inveterate 
incapacity  of  common  action.  Yet  "the  Liberal  party"  in 
several  of  these  constituencies  is  stated  to  have  adopted  the 
caucus  system,  held  ward  meetings,  elected  a  Grand  Committee 
of  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  four  hundred,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  invited  would-be  candidates  to  lay  their  claims 
and  qualifications  before  that  body.  The  result  has  been  exactly 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Most  of  the  ward  meetings 
have  been  "influential"  rather  than  "numerous,"  being  at- 
tended by  mere  fractions  of  the  Liberal  party,  ranging  from 
half-a-dozen  up  to  one  or  two  hundred,  but  assuming  to  act  for 
the  whole.  The  members  of  the  Grand  Committee  elected  by 
these  petty  assemblies  have  been  usually  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  their  divisions  have  been  publicly  advertised  for  the 
information  of  the  enemy.  In  more  than  one  case,  where  they 
have  ultimately  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a  candidate,  their 
decision  has  been  rudely  challenged  by  electors  who  took  no  part 
in  nominating  them,  and  opposition  has  been  either  threatened 
or  openly  declared.  All  this  proves  nothing  against  the  caucus 
system  in  itself ;  it  only  proves  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  a  con- 
stituency in  which  the  very  first  conditions  of  its  successful 
working  have  yet  to  be  created. 

It  must  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  everything  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  Liberal  electors  who  are  willing  to  attend  the 
ward  meetings ;  and  at  Birmingham,  where  this  is  thoroughly 
understood,  great  pains  are  taken,  by  means  of  advertisements, 
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placards,  handbills,  and  otherwise,  to  secure  as  large  an  attend- 
ance as  possible.  No  superstructure  can  be  stronger  than  its 
foundation ;  and  an  imposing  Grand  Committee,  representing  a 
few  handfuls  of  Liberal  electors,  gathered  together  in  schoolrooms 
or  back  parlours,  would  strongly  resemble  the  elephant  in  the 
Hindoo  fable,  which  bore  the  world  on  its  shoulders,  while  it 
rested  on  nothing  but  a  tortoise,  which  in  its  turn  rested  upon 
empty  space.  Let  us  suppose — and  it  is  no  hypothetical  case — 
that  in  a  large  constituency  the  entire  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  estimated  at  some  twenty  thousand  voters,  and  that  it  is 
divided  into  twenty  wards.  If  each  ward  meeting  for  the  election 
of  a  Grand  Committee  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  anything 
like  one  thousand,  or  even  by  five  hundred  voters,  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed  that  most  of  the  active  and  earnest  Liberals  had 
accepted  the  caucus  system,  and  were  prepared  to  support,  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  the  candidate  to  be  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee thus  appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  average 
attendance  at  these  ward  meetings  did  not  exceed  fifty,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  nineteen  thousand  electors  outside  the 
whole  organization,  and  perhaps  heartily  distrustful  of  its  man- 
agers, should  hold  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  mandate,  not  of 
the  one  thousand,  but  of  a  haphazard  majority  in  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee elected  by  a  haphazard  majority  of  the  one  thousand  ?  It 
is  not  immaterial  to  remark  that  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  electors  in  London  and  other  great  towns  actually 
reside  at  a  distance  from  their  places  of  business  and  can  scarcely 
be  induced  to  attend  evening  meetings  of  any  kind.  Can  it  be 
expected  that  such  men  will  passively  accept  the  vote  of  so 
fractional  a  representation  of  the  whole  Liberal  party,  if  their 
judgment  condemns  it  and  their  sentiments  are  opposed  to  it  ? 

Even  when  all  the  primary  conditions  of  success  have  been 
fulfilled,  when  the  ward  meetings  have  been  fully  attended  and 
have  chosen  their  representatives  on  the  Grand  Committee  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  and  when  the  Grand  Committee  includes 
within  itself  in  due  proportion  all  the  various  sections  of  Liberal 
opinion,  the  efficiency  of  the  caucus  system  has  yet  to  undergo 
a  crucial  test  in  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  elections.  One  of 
the  main  objects  proposed  by  its  advocates  is  to  defeat  the 
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machinations  of  political  jobbery,  and  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  the  strongest  candidates.  This  is  the  highest  function  of  the 
Six  Hundred  at  Birmingham,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
exercised  by  similar  bodies  has  been  forcibly  illustrated  by  recent 
proceedings  at  Bradford,  Southwark,  and  elsewhere.  Now, 
before  we  consider  how  far  such  proceedings  are  likely  to  rally 
the  Liberal  party  round  the  strongest  possible  candidate,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ordinary  practice  in 
boroughs  where  the  Liberal  party  has  long  been  under  able 
leadership ;  for  the  old  practice  is  not  always  wrong,  nor  does 
representative  organization  date  from  the  birth  of  the  Birming- 
ham Six  Hundred.  The  most  approved  practice,  then,  has  been 
for  the  Liberal  Association  to  entrust  the  invitation  of  candidates, 
the  reception  of  overtures  from  candidates  offering  themselves, 
the  consideration  of  their  relative  claims,  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations with  them  by  way  of  private  conference  or  otherwise, 
and  the  ultimate  recommendation  of  one  or  more,  to  a  small 
committee  possessing  its  full  confidence,  always  reserving  the 
final  decision  in  its  own  hands,  and  frequently  requesting  the 
candidate  recommended  to  make  a  public  statement  of  his  views. 
Where  the  association  really  embraces  all  the  elements  of  Liberal 
strength  in  the  borough,  not  excluding  the  working-class  element, 
and  where  the  committee  is  formed  with  equal  fairness  of  its  most 
influential  members,  this  system  works  very  well,  and  differs 
from  the  caucus  system  only  in  being  more  elastic  and  less 
strictly  carried  out.  It  fails  where  the  committee,  instead  of 
being  the  representative  of  the  association,  is  a  self-elected 
clique  of  local  busybodies  with  their  own  ends  to  serve,  and 
where  the  association  is  nothing  but  a  loose  appendage  of  this 
nominal  committee,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  politics  except 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  dividing  the  spoils  at  a  parliamentary 
election. 

Unhappily  this  kind  of  organization  is  much  too  common, 
and  has  gone  far  to  produce  that  dearth  of  ability  and  states- 
manlike qualities  in  the  present  and  the  last  House  of  Commons 
which  is  often  hastily  attributed  to  household  suffrage.  It  is 
not  the  Liberal  democracy,  but  the  self-elected  and  self-seeking 
Liberal   oligarchy,   which    delights   to    honour    the    successful 
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money-maker,  perhaps  equally  destitute  of  public  spirit  and 
political  capacity,  having  no  other  ideal  of  merit  than  suc- 
cess, and  no  other  ideal  of  success  than  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Many  a  seat  has  been  lost  by  the  short-sighted 
preference  of  such  a  candidate  to  a  man  capable  of  winning 
confidence  by  his  character  and  rousing  the  popular  enthusiasm 
by  his  eloquence;  and  the  whole  blame  of  these  disastrous 
blunders  must  rest,  not  with  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  is  seldom  permitted  to  exercise  a  choice,  but  with  the 
small  knots  of  professional  wire-pullers  which  have  dominated 
and  controlled  the  Liberal  party  in  numerous  constituencies, 
both  large  and  small.  So  far  as  it  may  be  successful  in  counter- 
acting this  kind  of  political  manipulation,  substituting  voluntary 
for  paid  agency,  and  giving  the  great  body  of  Liberal  electors 
an  effective  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  own  candidates,  the 
caucus  system  deserves  hearty  encom-agement.  Only  it  must  be 
worked,  like  any  other  system,  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  One  of  these 
dictates  is  that  men  of  tried  ability  and  public  reputation  should 
not  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  political  novices 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  their  names  known.  Another 
is  that  matters  which  cannot  be  properly  or  freely  scrutinised  in 
public  should  be  reserved  for  private  discussion ;  such  as  the 
comparative  qualifications  of  would-be  or  possible  candidates, 
their  antecedents,  their  pecuniary  means,  their  characters  and 
intellectual  gifts,  their  family  or  local  connections,  their  powers 
of  persuasion,  their  physical  endurance,  and  so  forth — all  very 
material  questions  for  the  consideration  of  a  committee,  but 
palpably  unfit  to  be  debated  before  a  public  meeting  with  re- 
porters present.  The  rules  of  the  Birmingham  Association  are 
not  in  these  respects  absolutely  inconsistent  with  experience  and 
common  sense;  for,  while  they  vest  "the  choice  of  parliamentary 
candidates "  in  the  Six  Hundi-ed,  they  leave  the  Six  Hundred 
free  to  charge  the  executive  or  management  committee  with  the 
all-important  duty  of  recommendation ;  they  do  not  require  the 
first  advances  to  be  made  by  candidates,  and  they  do  not  posi- 
tively enjoin  the  adjudication  of  relative  claims  in  public  session. 
Nevertheless,  they  unquestionably  favour  the  selection  of  par- 
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liamentary  candidates  by  a  process  of  open  competitive  exami- 
nation wholly  at  variance  with  the  old  practice,  as  well  as  with 
reason.  This  process  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  it  takes 
the  milder  form  of  public  wrangling  over  the  names  of  proposed 
candidates,  or  the  more  aggravated  form  of  competitive  speaking 
by  the  candidates  themselves.  As  both  forms  have  actually 
been  practised  by  Liberal  Associations  organized  on  the  Bir- 
mingham type,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  further  this 
perilous  abuse  of  the  caucus  system. 

The  policy  of  selecting  candidates  by  public  competition  be- 
fore a  committee  of  several  hundred  is  founded  on  two  assump- 
tions. The  one  is  that  the  best  candidates  will  be  willing 
to  offer  themselves,  and  to  undergo  this  humiliating  ordeal.  The 
other  is  that  the  candidate  who  proves  strongest  in  the  contest 
for  the  nomination  will  also  prove  strongest  in  the  contest  for  the 
election.  Both  these  assumptions  are  demonstrably  unsound. 
Mr.  Forster,  by  the  admission  of  all  the  best  Liberal  candidate  for 
Bradford,  positively  declined  to  accept  beforehand  the  result  of 
any  such  competition ;  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  most 
sitting  members  with  any  self-respect  will  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Ayrton  and  other  Liberals  of  high  standing 
are  known  to  have  refused  the  honour  of  being  pitted  against 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson,  in  a  public  scramble  for  the 
caucus-vote,  and  the  most  eminent  candidates  will  assuredly  be 
the  least  disposed  to  enter  the  lists,  unless  where  they  have  a 
private  intimation  that  everything  has  been  pre-arranged  in  their 
favour ;  in  other  words,  unless  where  the  dice  have  been  loaded 
against  their  competitors.  But  assuming  that  a  public  compe- 
tition will  attract  the  best  candidates — some  perhaps  ex-cabinet 
ministers — from  all  quarters,  what  ground  have  we  to  assume 
that  in  this  struggle  for  political  existence  the  fittest  will  prevail? 
It  may  be  a  hard  saying  for  advanced  Eadicals,  but  it  is  a  true 
saying,  that  in  nine  constituencies  out  of  ten  the  Liberal  candi- 
date most  likely  to  divide  the  party  least  and  to  win  the  election 
is  not  what  the  French  would  call  an  extreme  Left  candidate, 
but  a  Left  Centre  candidate,  not  too  prodigal  of  pledges,  yet 
with  the  genuine  popular  fibre,  and  the  power  of  advocating 
moderate  views  in  forcible  language.     Such  a  candidate  would 
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usually  be  preferred  by  a  good  representative  committee  of  the 
party  seated  round  a  table,  and  patiently  weighing  the  chances 
of  success;  but  would  he  be  preferred  in  a  public  competitive 
examination  of  claims  before  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  ? 
Probably  not,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  The  man  of  extreme 
opinions  and  pushing  disposition  is  more  likely  to  have  instituted 
a  vigorous  preliminary  canvass,  his  supporters  are  more  likely 
to  press  his  candidature,  regardless  of  consequences,  and,  if 
called  upon  to  speak,  he  will  be  troubled  with  no  delicacy  of 
conscience  in  the  effort  to  win  popular  favour.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  "  Themistocles,  whom  each  of  his  competitors  placed 
second  to  himself,  might  easily  have  been  defeated  in  such  a 
competition  by  some  fifth-rate  commander,  especially  if  the  latter 
had  taken  care  to  canvass  and  whip  up  as  many  supporters  as 
possible."  But  this  is  not  all.  The  nominee  of  a  compact 
section,  though  it  may  constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
Liberal  party,  has  a  very  good  chance  of  prevailing  in  such  a 
competition  against  foiu:  or  five  rivals,  any  one  of  whom  might 
nevertheless  prove  a  stronger  candidate  at  the  poll.  For  in- 
stance, a  nominee  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  in  a 
constituency  where  a  third  of  the  Liberals  were  unionists,  might 
obtain  more  votes  than  any  one  of  several  excellent  candidates, 
and  yet  might  find  himself  in  a  pitiful  minority  at  the  poll, 
having  alienated  from  the  Liberal  cause  most  of  the  professional 
and  trading  classes,  the  farmers,  and  even  the  non-unionist 
labourers.  The  same  result  would  naturally  occur  if  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  Permissive  Bill  were  adopted,  as  he  well  might 
be,  in  a  constituency  where  a  third  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  It  would  certainly 
have  occurred  if  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  havmg  been  preferred  to  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  on  a  test  ballot  at  Manchester  in  January,  1869, 
had  gone  to  the  poll  against  a  Conservative  antagonist.  Nor 
will  the  mischief  of  such  a  competition  be  averted  even  if  the 
best  possible  candidate  be  ultimately  selected.  He  will  enter  the 
field  more  or  less  weakened  and  discredited  by  the  notorious 
fact  that  many  leading  members  of  the  party  have  publicly  de- 
clared their  preference  for  others,  and  perhaps  as  publicly  stated 
their  objections  to  him.     The  indifferent  and  wavering  electors. 
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■who  practically  determine  the  issue  of  most  elections,  oscillating 
from  side  to  side  like  the  loose  ballast  on  board  a  ship,  will  be 
less  disposed  to  gravitate  towards  him  than  if  he  had  been 
unanimously  recommended  and  unanimously  adopted.  Unless 
the  caucus  be  unusually  powerful,  an  independent  candidate  will 
have  much  less  scruple  in  dividing  the  party  once  more  when  it 
has  already  paraded  its  own  divisions.  In  short,  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that,  whereas  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
caucus  system  to  secure  the  predominance  of  general  over 
sectional  party  interests,  this  popular  misappUcation  of  it  would 
produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect,  and  entail  the  loss  of  Liberal 
seats  which  might  have  been  saved  by  adhering  to  simple  rules 
of  experience  and  common  sense. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  for  a  Liberal  writer  to  point 
this  moral  by  too  particular  a  reference  to  recent  cases  in  which 
the  caucus  system  has  been  thus  misapplied.  One  case,  how- 
ever, demands  some  notice,  because  it  was  specially  cited  as 
illustrating  the  -sdrtues  of  that  system  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Times  of  February  4th,  1879,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone,  late  M.P. 
for  Portsmouth,  and  now  adopted  as  one  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates for  Greenwich.  Mr.  Stone  describes  his  own  political 
introduction  as  follows : — "  That  the  plan  of  selection  by  duly- 
appointed  delegates  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  my  ex- 
perience of  the  borough  of  Greenwich  appears  to  prove.  The 
first  overture  came,  as  it  ought  to  do,  from  the  side  of  the 
constituency.  The  next  step  was  an  interview  with  a  small 
number  of  gentlemen,  representing  the  Executive  of  the  council. 
At  this  interview  questions  were  asked  and  answered  with  per- 
fect frankness  on  both  sides,  and  without  the  slightest  pressure. 
The  line  taken  was  simply,  '  Such  and  such  are  my  opinions 
and  intentions ;  do  they  correspond  with  the  requirements  of 
your  constituency  ?  If  so,  we  can  proceed ;  if  not,  the  negotiation 
is  at  an  end.'  The  next  step  was  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
private  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  council.  The  merits 
of  only  one  candidate  were  under  consideration,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  strictly  private.  They  only  differed  from  those 
at  an  ordinary  first  meeting  in  the  absence  of  reporters,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  meeting  might  be  packed  by  the 
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friends  of  the  candidate,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  consist  of 
persons  representing  only  their  own  votes  and  opinions.  The 
ordinary  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and  no  pressure 
whatever  was  put  upon  the  candidate  in  favour  of  any  particular 
views." 

Now  this  is  a  very  fair  description  of  the  rational  practice 
long  established  among  well-constituted  Liberal  associations, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  perfectly  accurate  description  of  Mr.  Stone's 
appearance  on  the  Greenwich  scenes.  But  Mr.  Stone's  appear- 
ance was,  in  fact,  the  second  act  in  the  drama,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  even  cognisant  of  the  first.  This  consisted  in 
the  miscellaneous  proposal  of  no  less  than  twelve  names  before 
a  pubUc  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  hundreds,  and  in  the  pro- 
visional selection  of  six  gentlemen  to  be  tested  by  a  further  com- 
petitive examination,  every  one  of  whom  either  declined  or  was 
set  aside.  Having  learned  wisdom  by  this  ludicrous  fiasco,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  had  the  sense  to  abandon  the  competitive 
method,  communicated  privately  with  Mr.  Stone,  as  a  man  with 
a  public  character  to  lose,  took  means  to  secure  his  nomination, 
and  so  placed  themselves  in  a  favourable  position  to  win  the 
election.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  example  of  the 
way  to  use,  and  the  way  to  abuse,  the  caucus  system,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  constituencies. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that,  while  the  caucus  system, 
properly  worked,  may  be  of  great  service  in  fostering  and  guiding 
the  democratic  spirit  of  Liberalism  in  constituencies  like  Bir- 
mingham, and  even  in  giving  a  new  political  life  to  smaller  and 
more  sluggish  boroughs,  it  depends  entirely  for  its  raison  d'etre 
upon  a  full  attendence  at  the  original  ward  meetings,  and  for  its 
beneficial  action  upon  a  degree  of  political  virtue  in  its  managers 
which  American  experience  forbids  us  to  expect.  It  is,  in  fact, 
peculiarly  liable  to  defeat  itself  by  an  exaggeration  of  its  own 
principle,  substituting  nomination  by  a  select  body  of  delegates 
for  nomination  by  an  "  influence  "  or  an  "  interest,"  and  en- 
couraging pubHc  contests  for  the  mastery  in  the  Liberal  camp 
by  way  of  preparation  for  a  general  action  with  the  enemy ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added  that,  if  it  be  carried  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  electioneering,  its  tendency  is  to  set  up  an  intermediate 
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power,  not  merely  between  a  Liberal  member  and  his  Liberal 
constituents,  but  also  between  Liberal  constituencies  and  Parlia- 
ment itself.  I  propose  to  reserve  this  aspect  of  the  caucus 
system  for  consideration  in  a  third  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Brodbick. 

April  19,  1879. 


III. 

Sib, — I  have  already  indicated  what  appear  to  be  the  besetting 
weaknesses  and  dangers  of  the  caucus  system,  regarded  simply 
as  an  agency  for  the  control  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
elections.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  if  the  views  of  its 
promoters  should  prevail,  the  Grand  Committee  would  be  a  mere 
electoral  college,  or  that  its  action  in  respect  of  imperial  politics 
would  cease  with  the  election.  Being  practically  in  permanent 
session,  though  annually  elected,  and  including  within  itself  aU 
the  most  active  and  ambitious  spirits  of  the  party,  it  would  in- 
evitably treat  a  Liberal  member  as  its  own  nominee,  and  resent 
as  high  treason  any  appeal  from  its  authority  to  the  con- 
stituency, or  even  to  the  party  at  large.  "  Individualism,"  or 
the  assertion  of  personal  independence  either  by  electors  or  by 
candidates,  has  been  loudly  and  naturally  denounced  by 
thoroughgoing  advocates  of  the  caucus  system,  inasmuch  as  its 
very  existence,  for  any  distinctive  or  heroic  purpose,  depends  on 
the  surrender  or  suppression  of  personal  independence.  Hither- 
to, it  has  been  an  accepted  principle  that  a  member,  once 
elected,  represents  the  whole  constituency,  and  may  even  com- 
municate freely  on  public  questions  with  electors  of  opposite 
politics.  Henceforth,  if  the  caucus  system  be  generally  adopted 
and  carried  far  enough,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Liberal  members 
will  be  expected  to  receive  instructions  from  the  dominant 
majority  of  their  own  party,  or  rather  from  the  delegates  of  that 
majority.  This  may  be  a  logical  and  legitimate  consequence  of 
ultra-democratic  theories,  but  it  differs  too  widely  from  the 
notions  of  our  Liberal  forefathers,  and  resembles  too  closely 
those  of  French  Jacobins  and  Positivists,  to  fascinate  English 
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minds  as  if  it  were  the  highest  consummation  of  political  liberty. 
Still  less  will  English  minds  be  disposed,  upon  full  reflection,  to 
welcome  the  contemplated  development  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  or  Federal  Council  of  Liberal  Associations  formed 
upon  the  caucus  system,  which  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Birmingham  on  May  31st,  1877,  and  which  is  designed  to 
crown  the  edifice. 

If  the  action  of  a  Federal  Council  elected  by  caucus  associa- 
tions were  limited  to  promoting  the  extension  of  the  caucus 
system,  it  might,  of  course,  be  useful  in  proportion  as  that 
system  may  be  useful  in  educating  and  concentrating  Liberal 
opinion  in  single  constituencies.  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive, 
though  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  work  out,  a  federal 
organization  so  influential  that  it  might  assign  a  due  proportion 
of  Liberal  seats  to  each  contingent  of  the  party,  securing,  for 
instance,  a  better  representation  of  the  working  classes  among 
Liberal  members  of  Parliament.  Whether  the  Federal  Council 
would  or  could  be  trusted  with  such  a  responsibility  is  a  very 
doubtful  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  so  humble  a  fimction 
would  never  satisfy  the  aspiration  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 
The  ulterior  objects  of  the  Federation  were  very  forcibly  defined 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  its  inaugural  meeting.  "  We  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  see  the  meeting  of  what 
will  really  be  a  Liberal  Parliament,  outside  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, but,  imlike  it,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  with 
some  regard  to  a  fair  distribution  of  political  power."  Nearly 
the  same  objects  were  proposed  by  the  National  Reform  Union, 
established  in  1864,  with  Manchester  for  its  centre,  and  Birming- 
ham itself  was  the  real  centre  of  many  similar  political  unions, 
one  calling  itself  "  National,"  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
first  Eeform  Bill.  The  most  timid  constitutionalist  may  reassure 
himseK  with  the  reflection  that  no  revolutionary  triumphs  were 
achieved  by  these  associations,  or  by  any  others  that  have  ever 
been  attempted  in  this  country.  Great  reforms  have,  indeed, 
been  powerfully  aided  by  the  Anti-corn-law  League  and  other 
bodies  organized  on  special  emergencies  for  the  attainment  of 
special  ends  ;  but  the  Anti-corn-law  League  itself  broke  down  as 
soon  as  it  overstepped  its  own  province,  and  the  nation  is  habi- 
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tually  intolerant  of  interference  between  itself  and  the  represen- 
tative legislature.  The  very  choice  of  a  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  National  Liberal  Federation  will  involve  more 
difficulty  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  If  its  central  office  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  metropolis,  it  must  assuredly  suspend  its  ac- 
tivity during  the  whole  session  of  Parliament,  for  even  French 
republicanism,  in  its  present  maturity,  would  never  tolerate  a 
democratic  club  or  "  Liberal  Parliament  "  keeping  a  jealous 
watch  over  the  Liberal  party  in  the  legislature.  If  it  is  to 
issue  its  decrees  from  some  provincial  centre,  like  Birmingham, 
it  will  assuredly  fail  to  command  the  allegiance  of  Liberals  in 
the  metropolis,  which  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
English  population,  a  much  larger  porportion  of  the  national 
intellect,  and  an  immense  preponderance  of  the  political  influence 
now  wielded  by  the  press.  But,  although  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  government  by  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  will  give  place 
to  government  by  a  council  of  State  nominated  by  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  no  Liberal  can  afford  to  ignore  the  mischief 
that  might  be  done  by  an  ill-advised  movement  towards  an  end 
so  absolutely  unconditional. 

Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  by  what  right  any  Federal 
Council,  "  outside  the  imperial  legislature,"  can  assume  to 
dictate  Liberal  policy,  and  to  direct  the  parliamentary  chiefs  of 
the  Liberal  party.  To  justify  such  pretensions,  it  should  at  least 
be  shown  that  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Council  is  entitled  to  act 
as  if  it  represented  a  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
England.  The  slightest  consideration  will  expose  the  absurdity 
of  this  hypothesis.  "We  have  seen  how  easily  a  small  minority 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  any  borough  may  simulate  the  character 
of  a  majority,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  ward  meetings,  and  the  Grand  Committee  is  divided 
within  itself.  If  the  Federal  Council  is  elected  by  the  Grand 
Committees,  this  risk  wUl  obviously  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  policy  tacitly  disapproved 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  might  be 
pressed  in  the  name  of  that  party  on  its  parliamentary  chiefs. 
No  doubt,  if  the  dissentient  majority  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  determined  to  make  their  voices  beard,  the  federal  organiza- 
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tion  would  be  exposed  to  public  ridicule,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
is  likely  to  happen  as  soon  as  a  strain  is  put  upon  the  machinery. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  quite  possible,  by  judicious  wire- 
pulling, to  misrepresent  very  seriously  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Liberal  party  on  a  particular  question.  The  success  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  in  getting  up  simultaneous  indigna- 
tion meetings  by  telegraph  on  the  Eastern  question  may  have 
been  a  masterpiece  of  tactics,  and  nothing  but  a  counter-organi- 
zation, manipulated  with  equal  energy,  could  have  neutralized 
their  eifect ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  majority  of 
English  Liberals  shared  the  one-sided  views  expressed  at  these 
meetings.  It  is  probable  that  an  equal  number  of  equally 
enthusiastic  anti- State  Church  meetings  could  be  got  up  by  the 
same  process,  and  possible  that,  if  the  inner  circle  of  the  federa- 
tion were  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  or  even  of  a  much 
less  reasonable  measure,  the  word  of  command  might  be  given 
to  force  the  hand  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  make  that  measure  a 
cardinal  article  of  Opposition  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  may  be  too  wise  to  attempt  anything  of  this  kind, 
knowing  as  they  must  how  irresistible  would  be  the  reaction 
against  political  centralization  pushed  to  extremes  ;  but  it  would 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  their  principles,  since  it  might  be 
demanded  by  "  the  will  of  the  majority,"  as  ascertained  by  the 
caucus  system. 

There  is  another  fallacy  which  underlies  the  whole  argument 
in  favour  of  erecting  the  caucus  federation  into  a  national  insti- 
tution. It  is  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that,  if  the  will  of  the 
majority  could  really  be  thus  ascertained,  it  ought  of  necessity 
to  govern  the  parliamentary  action  of  the  Liberal  party.  If 
there  were  no  Conservative  party,  and  no  waverers  or  neutrals, 
there  would  be  something  to  be  said  for  this  doctrine ;  but  as 
the  Conservatives,  together  with  the  non-political  class,  happen 
to  constitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  English  people,  it  rests  upon 
no  foundation  whatever.  A  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  even  if  he  be  in  power,  knows  that,  whatever  he  may 
desire,  the  idtimate  course  of  legislation  will  be  the  resultant 
of  a  Liberal  impulse  checked  and  crossed,  not  only  by  the 
obstructive  forces  of  Conservatism,  but  also  by  the  vis  inertias  of 
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political  apathy.  It  is  doubtless  very  important  for  him  to 
measure  aright  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  impulse,  and  here 
the  caucus  system  may  sometimes  furnish  valuable  evidence, 
but,  having  measured  it,  he  may  often  find  it  expedient  to  post- 
pone even  measures  which  he,  in  common  with  most  Liberals, 
heartily  approves.  This  is  essentially  the  office  of  a  political 
general,  and  assuredly  no  statesman  of  capacity  and  self-respect 
will  accept  the  position  of  general  in  the  Liberal  army  if  he  is 
to  receive  orders  from  an  extra-parliamentary  council  of  State, 
whether  it  be  self-constituted  or  the  organ  of  Grand  Committees. 
Just  as  the  individual  candidate,  once  selected,  is  the  best  centre 
of  Liberal  organization  in  any  single  constituency,  so,  but  in  a 
far  deeper  sense,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  the  best  centre  of  Liberal  organization,  as  he  is  often  the  best 
interpreter  of  Liberal  sentiment  in  the  country  at  large.  What 
it  is  most  important  for  him  to  learn  from  others  is  not  what  he 
might  learn  from  a  Federal  Council,  echoing  "the  will  of  the 
majority,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  he  could  only  learn  by 
conferring  with  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  those 
various  political  groups  which  together  make  up  the  Liberal 
party.  If  the  caucus  system  fulfils  its  promise,  each  of  these 
groups  will  have  its  fair  share  of  Liberal  members  in  Parliament, 
and  no  other  channel  of  communication  with  the  constituencies 
or  Grand  Committees  will  be  needed.  If  the  caucus  system 
returns  only  members  of  one  political  type,  still  less  will  be 
gained  by  reference  to  a  Federal  Council  embodying  the  same 
type.  There  is,  indeed,  an  almost  ludicrous  inconsistency 
between  first  elaborating  a  local  machinery  to  secure  the.  parlia- 
mentary ascendancy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  then  elaborating 
a  federal  machinery  to  usurp  or  control  the  functions  of  Liberal 
members.  Nay,  more,  the  very  idea  of  such  a  control  betrays  a 
spirit  of  mistrust  which  bodes  ill  for  the  stability  of  Liberal 
organization  on  democratic  principles  in  a  society  only  too 
aristocratic  in  its  structure  and  only  too  Conservative  in  its 
instincts.  The  progress  of  this  organization,  which  every  true 
Liberal  must  desire  to  promote,  may  require  future  leaders  of 
the  party  to  rely  less  on  the  arts  of  parHamentary  "  whips," 
and  to  admit  their  followers,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  more  fully  into  their  confidence.     But  confidence  must 
surely  be  reciprocal,  and  if  the  new  Liberal  Organization  should 
ever  require  the  leader  to  follow,  and  the  followers  to  lead, 
there  wUl  very  soon  be  no  Liberal  Party  to  organize. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Beodeick. 

London,  April  22. 


HOUSEHOLD    SUFFEAGE  - 
AND    PAELIAMENTAEY    GOVEENMENT/ 

February  28,  1878. 


The  recent  declaration  of  Lord  Hartington  gives  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  annual  motion  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  borough  and  county  franchise,  which  stands  on  the  Notice 
Paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  March  4.  Henceforth  the 
Opposition  is  practically  committed,  as  a  party,  to  household 
suffrage  in  counties ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  boldly  recognized, 
by  the  form  of  his  motion,  the  necessity  of  supplementing  any 
such  measure  by  a  further  redistribution  of  seats.  Whether  this 
redistribution  can  be  confined  to  an  adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
representation  as  between  boroughs  and  counties,  or  must  needs 
include  a  revision  of  borough  representation  with  a  view  to 
redress  its  present  anomalies,  is  a  question  which  a  "  moribund" 
Parliament  may  not  find  it  easy  to  decide.  In  the  meantime, 
the  proposed  extension  of  Household  Suffrage  to  counties  will 
have  to  be  discussed  once  more  on  its  own  merits ;  and  while  its 
opponents  will  assuredly  assert,  its  supporters  will  hardly  deny, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  a  fresh  concession 
to  democracy. 

The  most  definite,  if  not  the  most  cogent,  of  all  the  argu- 
ments yet  advanced  against  a  democratic  suffrage  is  the 
argument  founded  on  its  supposed  effect  in  weakening  both  the 
independence  of  legislation  and  the  vigour  of  administration. 
A  strong  Government  has  been  described  as  another  name 
for  a  weak  people,  and,  conversely,  any  large  increase  of  the 
electoral  body  has  been  deprecated  as  inevitably  involving  a 

'  Eeprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Timet. 
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corresponding  decline  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  even  in 
the  public  virtue  of  statesmen.  Such  was  the  burden  of  Lord 
Grey's  warnings  against  the  prospective  Eeform  Bill  of  1858,  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  celebrated  speeches  against  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1866, 
and  of  Mr.  Goschen's  recent  protests  against  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
resolution,  which,  it  seems,  are  to  cost  him  his  seat  for  the  City 
of  London.  It  is  a  good,  but  it  is  not  a  conclusive,  answer  to 
such  reasoning  that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  popular  representa- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  strongly  resembles  a  plea  for  so  packing  the 
political  jury  that  a  satisfactory  verdict  may  be  returned.  If  it 
could  really  be  sho'wn,  either  by  the  experience  of  our  own 
country  or  by  that  of  foreign  nations,  that  each  downward 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  followed  by  a  degradation 
of  political  morality,  it  would  be  practically  vain  to  advocate,  on 
grounds  of  abstract  justice,  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  cannot  be  shown,  and  if  the  evidence 
alleged  in  support  of  it  is  capable  of  a  very  different  explanation, 
then  we  are  at  least  free  to  entertain  considerations  of  justice, 
and  may  perhaps  find  them  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  expediency. 

According  to  Mr.  Goschen,  it  is  the  special  vice  of  a  demo- 
cratic suffrage  that  it  gives  free  scope  to  socialistic  or  ultra- 
philanthropic  tendencies,  and  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  resist  them.  If  this  were  true,  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
result  of  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  to  have  made  itself 
felt  in  socialistic  or  ultra-philantlu'opic  legislation.  Yet  very 
few  examples  of  such  legislation,  due  to  democratic  pressure, 
have  been  cited  by  the  champions  of  a  restricted  franchise  ; 
and  though  Mr.  Goschen  dwelt  strongly  on  the  growing  pre- 
dominance of  philanthropy  over  political  economy  in  our  own 
legislature  since  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
specify  a  single  case  in  which  the  sound  principles  of  political 
economy  had  actually  been  sacrificed  to  philanthropic  sentiment. 
No  doubt  an  almost  socialistic  tone  may  be  detected  in  the 
agitation  which  preceded  the  Irish  Land  Act  or  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws,  not  to  speak  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act,  and  other  recent  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes :  nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  of  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  speeches  made  in  their  stipport  may  have  been  tainted 
■with  the  same  heresy.  This  is  probably  what  has  aroused  the 
apprehensions  of  Mr.  Goschen,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
them  ;  for  if  the  demands  of  democratic  philanthropists,  however 
persistently  urged,,  have  left  no  mark  in  the  statute-book,  the 
inference  must  be  that  Parliament  was  strong  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  withstand  them.  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  old  days 
of  oligarchical  government,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  for  the , 
credit  of  the  unreformed  Parliament  if  the  selfish  and  short- 
sighted doctrines  which  then  prevailed  were  only  to  be  traced  in 
the  reports  of  debates  and  not  in  the  Statutes  at  large. 

If  we  look  to  foreign  nations,  we  find  Socialism  most  rampant 
in  Prussia,  where  the  suffrage  is  jealously  guarded  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  indirect  or  double  election ;  yet  even  in 
Prussia  Socialism  has  little  power  in  the  legislature.  No 
socialistic  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property  can  be  traced  in 
the  permanent  legislation  of  other  countries,  where  universal 
suffrage  has  been  established ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  customs  duties  and  other  indirect  taxes  which  press 
heavily  on  the  poor  are  there  a  favourite  source  of  revenue, 
while  the  rich  do  not  appear  to  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
national  burdens  than  in  England.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  democratic  impatience  of  economical  justice  has 
sometimes  been  exhibited  in  our  own  colonies,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Bland  Silver  Bill  in  the  United  States  was  certainly  an 
illustration  of  the  same  disposition,  though  its  effect  has  since 
been  happily  neutralized.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  system 
of  taxation  which,  for  want  of  democratic  pressure,  was  the  curse 
of  France  before  the  Kevolution,  and  what  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  other  commercial  monopolies  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  until  they  were  swept  away  by  democratic  pressure? 
Mr.  Goschen  surmises  that  Household  Suffrage  in  the  counties 
would  lead  to  a  demand  for  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief;  but 
this  surmise,  though  plausible,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  facts 
within  our  knowledge.  The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  has 
now  been  established  for  some  live  or  six  years,  and  every  griev- 
ance, real  or  imaginary,  of  that  class  has  been  freely  discussed 
at  its  meetings  ;  yet  the  demand  for  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief 
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has  never  formed  part  of  its  programme.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
education,  the  demand  for  free  education  has  never  become  a 
popular  cry,  though  it  has  been  put  forward  with  great  ability 
by  a  certain  school  of  educationists. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  fidelity 
to  economical  principles  would  be  relaxed  by  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  householders  in  counties ;  and  if  we  admit  tha 
special  temptations  of  democratic  suffrage,  we  must  likewise 
remember  the  counter-temptations  against  which  it  fortifies  the 
statesman.  Deference  to  democratic  prejudice  is  not  the  only 
weakness  of  which  he  may  be  guilty ;  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  deference  to  aristocratic  prejudice  or  to  court  influence.  Had 
Pitt  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  earlier  career  and  passed  a  large 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  long  contest  with  Napoleon  could  have  been  maintained  with 
such  marvellous  fortitude ;  but  naight  we  not  have  been  saved 
the  fatal  error  of  declaring  war  against  the  French  Eei)ublic, 
■which  directly  contributed  to  call  out  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon  and  to  found  the  First  Empire  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  aristocratic  instincts  had  prevailed  over  democratic  instincts 
during  the  late  American  war,  might  we  not  have  been  plunged 
into  a  still  more  fatal  alliance  with  the  Confederate  Slave-Power 
against  the  United  States  ?  Let  us  recall  the  great  remedial 
measures  which  followed  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  including  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  ask  ourselves  how  many  of  them 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry  had  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion continued  to  be  oligarchical,  and  had  not  class-interests  been 
overborne  by  the  popular  will.  Let  us  sum  up  the  beneficial 
legislation  which  followed  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  including  the 
Education  Act,  and  consider  not  merely  whether  it  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  impulse  of  Household  Suffrage  in 
the  boroughs,  but  also  whether  some  parts  of  it  would  have  been 
loyally  accepted  by  the  nation  at  large  from  a  Parliament  in 
which  the  working  classes  were  unrepresented.  Nor  let  us 
forget  that,  after  all,  the  supreme  end  of  government  is  the 
greatest  happiness,  not  of  a  respectable  minority,  but  of  the 
greatest  number,  and  that  if  the  people  are  sometimes  incom- 
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petent  to  judge  wisely  of  their  own  happiness  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance, they  have  at  least,  as  Mr.  Bright  says,  "no  interest  in 
wrong  "  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  being  well  governed. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  that  kind  of  pressure 
which  is  really  most  perilous  to  political  virtue  is  not  far  more 
likely  to  proceed  from  well-organized  bodies  in  the  middle  or 
upper  ranks  of  society  than  from  the  chaotic  masses  of  the 
people.  The  country  gentlemen,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers, 
the  shipowners,  the  publicans,  the  lawyers,  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  the  officers 
and  retired  officers  of  the  army,  the  great  body  of  civil  service 
employes,  well  know  how  to  combine  for  the  protection  of  their 
class  interests,  and  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  elections. 
No  such  capacity  of  political  organization  has  been  hitherto  dis- 
played by  the  artizans,  still  less  by  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  conceive  two  or  three  millions  of 
English  electors,  living  by  manual  labour,  scattered  over  the 
country,  bound  together  by  no  social  ties,  divided  by  conflicting 
prejudices  and  mutual  jealousies,  wrapped  up  in  their  own  every- 
day cares,  and  much  too  matter-of-fact  to  cherish  the  socialistic 
theories  prevalent  in  France  and  Germany,  yet  conspiring 
together  for  their  common  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer  or  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  notion  that  working 
men  are  all  Eadicals  by  nature  has  long  since  been  rudely  dis- 
pelled, and  no  sooner  is  a  meeting  of  working  men  convened  in 
Hyde  Park  or  elsewhere  in  support  of  some  political  object,  than 
an  equally  numerous  mob  is  assembled  to  pass  resolutions  with 
equal  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  an  opposite  policy.  We  speak 
of  the  working  class  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  in  reality 
the  working  class  is  not  a  class  at  all  in  any  political  sense,  but 
an  unstratified  and  incoherent  aggregate  of  individuals  who  are 
daily  becoming  more  valuable  citizens  with  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, but  are  perfectly  incapable  of  being  ralhed  under  one 
banner  for  any  such  crusade  against  political  economy  as  Mr. 
Goschen  contemplates. 

There  remains  the  further  and  distinct  question,  whether  the 
standard  of  political  courage,  and  with  it  the  originaHty  of 
statesmanship,  has  or  has  not  been  lowered  in  these  latter  days. 
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Mr.  Goschen  asserts  that  it  has,  and  though  he  may  be  wrong 
in  connecting  this  fact  too  closely  with  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, the  fact  itself  will  be  disputed  by  few  who  have  studied 
the  course  of  politics  for  the  last  twenty  years.     Not  many  gene- 
rations have  elapsed  since  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen  too, 
were  content  to  encounter  torture  or  the  stake  rather  than  assent 
to  some  abstruse  formula  about  the  mysteries  of  religion  which 
modern  casuistry  would  treat  as  meaning  anything  or  nothing. 
Even  in  the  present  generation  patriots  have  been  found,  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  to  endure  lifelong  imprisonment  for  the  sake 
of  a  national  cause.     Yet  it  is  now  considered  an  almost  heroic 
feat  of  political  constancy  for  an  English  politician  to  refuse  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  or  to  give  up  office,  simply  because  pledges 
are  required  of  him  which  he  cannot  honestly  reconcile  with  his 
conscience.     The  most  notable  proofs  of  political  indifference 
and  pliability  have  been  given  by  the  Conservative  Party  in  the 
sudden  adoption  of  Household  Suffrage  in  boroughs  and  in  more 
recent  changes  of  attitude  coinciding  with  party  interest ;  but 
individual  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  have  shown  themselves 
equally  incapable  of  resisting  pressure  on  Church  Policy,  on 
Home  Eule,  on  the  Permissive  BUI — in  short,  on  any  test  reso- 
lutely applied  by  a  compact  and  influential  section  of  their  con- 
stituencies.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  greater  independence 
of  judgment  or  tenacity  of  principles  characterizes  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  members  cannot  have  the  fear  of  constituencies 
before  their  eyes.     If  the  increase  of  democratic  pressure  were 
the  origin  of  political  cowardice  and  the  result  of  an  extended 
suffrage,  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  compare  most  favourably  with  the  elective.     But 
what  is  the  fact  ?     One  of  the  most  important  functions,  if  it  be 
not  the  raison  d'etre,  of  the  Upper  House  is  to  check  hasty  and 
passionate  legislation.     Now,  it  would  be   easy  to   enumerate 
scores  of  instances  within  hving  memory  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  obstructed  for  years  well-considered  measures  ulti- 
mately destined  to  pass,  and  now  admitted  by  all  to  have  been 
sound ;   but  bow  many  instances  can  be  enumerated  in  which 
the  House  of  Lords  has  defeated  an  unsound  policy  supported 
by  popular  enthusiasm  ?    There  is  certainly  less  of  speaking  to 
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reporters  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  somewhat  greater  variety 
of  style  in  debating,  but  how  many  speeches  are  there  delivered 
in  the  course  of  a  session  having  in  them  any  ring  of  that 
genuine  conviction  which  betokens  and  inspires  political  coiu'age  ? 
Several  causes  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this  apparent 
want  of  backbone  in  modern  politicians,  and  these  causes  would 
not  cease  to  operate  even  if  the  wave  of  democracy  could  be 
stayed  by  the  rejection  of  Household  Suffrage  in  counties.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  in  politics  the  influence  of  that 
prevailing  scepticism  which  has  shaken  religious  belief  and 
penetrated  into  every  department  of  thought.  For  a  man  to 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  must  needs  have  deep 
and  fixed  convictions,  such  as  sustained  the  martyrs  of  old,  and 
it  is  vain  to  expect  the  courage  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St.  Francis,  of 
Luther  or  of  Loyola,  from  men  who  only  half  believe  what  they 
profess.  Had  the  Conservatives  of  1867  been  as  sincere  as 
Mr.  Lowe  in  their  horror  of  a  democratic  suffrage,  it  would  have 
evinced  an  almost  incredible  profligacy  on  their  part  to  have 
voted  for  it ;  but  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  far  more 
charitable,  to  presume  that  very  few  of  them  had  any  earnest 
belief  on  the  subject.  We  must  recognize,  in  the  next  place,  the 
prevalence  of  an  idea  which  is  peculiar  to  modern  times  and  has 
done  much  to  enervate  the  force  of  individual  will — the  idea  of  a 
political  necessity.  The  ancients  held  that  man  was  often  the 
sport  of  a  cruel  destiny,  but  this  destiny  was  supposed  to  be 
superhuman,  whereas  it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  pohtical 
philosophers  to  bow  down  superstitiously  before  a  destiny  of 
their  own  invention,  and  of  which  they  individually  form  a  part. 
The  time  is  said  to  have  come  for  a  measure  to  be  carried,  not 
because  it  has  become  more  beneficial  or  less  dangerous,  but  only 
because  politicians  choose  to  imagine  that  it  is  demanded  by 
some  political  law  of  nature  beyond  their  own  control,  which 
they  call  the  force  of  circumstances.  A  man  who  firmly  believes 
that  it  would  be  a  ruinous  mistake  to  sever  the  Church  from  the 
State  nevertheless  acquiesces  in  it  as  a  political  necessity,  just 
as  if  his  own  faint-heartedness  and  subservience  to  popular 
clamour  did  not  help  to  constitute  that  very  "necessity."  A 
man  who  is  heartily  opposed  to  Home  Eule,  or  Female  Suffrage, 
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or  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  deriding  it  in 
private,  nevertheless  goes  into  the  same  lobby  with  its  honest 
advocates  because,  forsooth,  it  is  a  progressive  idea,  and  must 
be  adopted  sooner  or  later.  If  people  had  but  the  nerve  to  con- 
sider quietly  what  the  consequences  would  be  of  defying  a 
political  necessity  of  this  kind,  and  acting  on  the  far  sounder 
doctrine  that  "  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate  "  in  politics, 
they  would  often  discover  that  they  had  been  terrified  by  a  meta- 
physical bugbear — -an  idol  created  by  public  opinion  in  its  own 
image.  It  might  sometimes  turn  out  that  what  had  been  taken 
for  the  irresistible  stream  of  human  progress  was  no  more  than 
a  movement  got  up  by  a  small  band  of  doctrinaires,  and  capable 
of  being  turned  back  again  by  a  moderate  display  of  energy  and 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  opponents.  But  this  steadiness 
of  nerve  is  rare  now-a-days,  for  the  delusion  that  society  is 
governed  by  external  laws  is  so  widespread  and  subtle  as  to  have 
secretly  deadened  the  power  of  internal  resistance  in  too  many 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  do  much  to  guide  the  spirit  of  their 
age. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  less  humiliating  reason  for 
the  apparent  decline  of  political  courage  and  independence  in 
statesmen.  If,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  the  individual  withers  and 
the  world  is  more  and  more  in  this  restless  age,  it  is  partly 
because  the  world  has  become  far  more  intelligent  and  competent 
to  manage  its  own  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  other  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  that  want  of  originality  which  is 
not  less  conspicuous  in  art  and  literature  than  it  is  in  politics. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  apart  from  all  other  causes,  individual 
ascendancy  must  needs  be  dwarfed  by  a  general  rise  in  the  in- 
tellectual stature  of  the  community,  and  that  no  political  leader 
of  the  present  day  can  stand,  like  Saul,  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  people.  The  impression  produced  by  Swift's  pamphlet 
on  the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  or  Burke's  "  Eeflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  appears  to  us  miraculous  until  we  realize 
the  levelling  effect  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  remember  that 
for  one  Englishman  who  in  the  last  century  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  there  are  now  at  least  a  hundred  keenly 
following  the  course  of  events  at  home  and  abroad.    No  minister 
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of  our  times  would  have  a  right  to  assume,  or  would  dare  to 
assume,  the  haughty  bearing  of  Walpole  or  Pitt,  since  no 
minister  could  possibly  claim  such  a  superiority  of  political 
knowledge  and  insight  over  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
public.  Perhaps  it  ipay  be  suggested  that  since  the  great  offices 
of  State  are  no  longer  confined  to  a  patrician  caste,  but  often 
filled  by  men  drawn  from  the  middle  classes,  the  predictions  of 
Burke  have  been  more  or  less  verified,  and  the  old  chivalrous 
sense  of  political  self-respect  has  become  tempered  by  an  utili- 
tarian spirit.  There  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this 
surmise,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  observe  that  a  larger 
and  juster  conception  of  political  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
fierce  light  of  publicity  that  beats  upon  statesmanship  in  this 
generation,  makes  it  impossible  to  govern  the  country  without 
consulting  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Lord  Derby 
may  have  gone  too  far  in  saying  or  implying  that  he  was  ready 
to  carry  out  the  behest  of  his  employers  in  foreign  policy,  but  in 
home  policy  a  constitutional  minister  is  bound  to  study  pubhc 
opinion,  as  Pericles  studied  the  humour  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, and  if  he  is  opposed  to  it  on  a  serious  question,  his 
duty  is,  not  to  stand  out  against  it,  but  to  resign.  Even 
Prince  Bismarck  learnt  this  lesson  thirteen  years  ago,  since 
he  saw  that  he  could  only  achieve  the  unity  of  Germany  by 
conciliating  the  German  democracy,  and  his  reward  was  that, 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  he  received  a  more  unreserved 
confidence  from  a  national  assembly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage than  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  ever  commanded  in  the 
Eussian  Empire. 

Let  us,  then,  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  change  which  must 
come  sooner  or  later — not  because  it  is  fore-ordained  by  any 
political  fate,  but  rather  because  the  justice  and  expediency  of  it 
will  before  long  be  discerned  by  all.  Let  us  cast  aside  the 
counsels  of  despair,  which  betray  a  want,  if  not  of  political 
courage,  yet  of  that  political  faith  which  is  closely  akin  to  it. 
Why  should  we  doubt  that  future  generations  of  Enghsh 
statesmen  will  know  how  to  weather  the  perils  of  democracy 
as  skilfully  as  their  fathers  weathered  the  perils  of  personal 
government   and   oligarchy,  or  that  a  new  order  of  political 
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virtues  will  be  developed  under  new  social  conditions  ?  When 
the  imposing  fabric  of  mediaeval  Christianity  was  undermined  at 
the  Eeformation,  men  doubtless  mourned  over  the  impending 
decay  of  that  saintly  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  had 
proved  capable  of  overcoming  the  world.  But  Protestantism 
soon  produced  heroes  and  martyrs  of  its  own,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  sense  of  individuality  which  it  rekindled  in  human  souls 
fostered  a  new  intellectual  courage,  to  which  Catholicism  had 
never  attained.  When  the  Eepublican  bubble  was  supposed  to 
have  burst  in  America  under  the  stress  of  civil  war,  it  was  found 
that  a  democratic  constitution,  in  which  every  citizen  felt  himself 
a  shareholder,  was  capable  of  defying  a  political  storm  through 
which  no  monarchy  could  have  lived. 

Thus  it  has  been  in  the  past  history  of  politics,  and  thus,  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  it  will  be  in  the  future.  The  prospect  of 
liberty  so  ample  as  that  which.  Englishmen  now  enjoy  would 
have  alarmed  timid  reformers  of  earlier  ages  quite  as  much  as 
the  prospect  of  greater  political  equality  alarms  those  of  our 
own.  Yet  England,  notwithstanding  the  vaster  scale  and  com- 
plexity of  its  national  life,  is  practically  easier  to  govern  at  this 
moment  than  it  was  in  the  evil  days  of  court  intrigue  and  par- 
liamentary corrugation.  It  was  easier  to  govern  after  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1832  than  before  it,  and  it  became  easier  still  after  the 
Eeform  Act  of  18G7.  Probably  the  very  absence  of  serious  dis- 
content, and  of  the  pressing  exigencies  which  arise  out  of  it, 
have  not  been  without  their  effect  in  demoralizing  om-  leading 
politicians,  and  there  may  be  an  unconscious  tendency  among 
them  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  want  of  domestic  excite- 
ment by  meddling  with  foreign  affairs.  But  the  full  consequences 
of  Household  Suffrage  in  boroughs  have  not  yet  been  felt,  and 
those  of  Household  Suffrage  in  counties  will  not  be  felt  until  some 
years  after  it  has  come  into  operation.  By  that  time,  national 
education  will  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture 
throughout  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  village  Hampdens  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  very  different  beings  from  those  whom 
Gray  imagined  to  have  been  consigned  to  hopeless  oblivion  by 
ignorance  and  penury.  Come  what  may,  however,  the  mighty 
engines  of  Education  and  the  Press  must  ever  remain  in  the 
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hands  of  men  far  above  the  multitude  in  mental  culture,  if  not 
in  social  position.  Moreover,  though  politics  never  can  be  for- 
mulated into  an  exact  science,  a  profounder  and  more  scientific 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  limitations  will  assm-edly  be 
required  of  those  who  aspire  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  future. 
Such  a  task  as  the  reconstruction  of  self-government  in  English 
counties  may  then  be  undertaken  on  a  more  comprehensive  and 
less  tentative  method  than  is  now  possible,  and  the  new  rural 
voters  will  supply  a  motive  power  which  is  now  palpably  wanting. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  their  admission  to  the  suffrage,  instead 
of  encouraging  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  has  a  precisely 
opposite  effect,  and  if  hard-working  labourers  protest  against 
their  rates  being  raised  and  their  wages  practically  reduced  to 
feed  the  idle  and  improvident.  At  all  events,  the  addition  to  our 
constituencies  of  a  new  political  type  cannot  but  augment  the 
aggregate  political  capacity  of  the  nation.  The  people  will 
become  stronger,  but  the  Government  will  only  become  weaker, 
if  men  fitted  by  nature  and  position  to  conduct  it  should  hold 
aloof  from  politics,  or  fail  to  rise  above  traditional  ideas  so  far  as 
to  understand  the  new  conditions  of  statesmanship.  Those  who 
fully  realize  the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  energy  of  our 
race,  as  well  as  the  immense  store  of  political  materials  which 
is  wasted  for  want  of  use  in  this  coimtry,  will  never  believe  in 
the  probability  of  such  a  consummation,  until  they  perceive  a 
radical  change  for  the  worse  in  the  national  character. 
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The  Irish  Land  Question,  in  its  broadest  aspect,  opens  too  vast 
a  range  of  legal,  economical,  and  agricultural  research,  to  be 
embraced  within  a  single  view.  In  its  narrower  and  more 
popular  sense,  it  is  the  question  whether  the  existing  relations 
between  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants  are  such  as  to  call  for 
the  intervention  of  Parliament,  and,  if  so,  upon  what  principles 
legislation  ought  to  proceed.  The  causes  out  of  which  this 
question  arises  have  been  traced  back  to  ages  far  beyond  his- 
torical record  ;  but  the  conditions  which  must  govern  its  legisla- 
tive settlement  are  to  be  sought  in  a  period  almost  within  living 
memory.  Antique  customs  and  modes  of  life,  known  to  us 
chiefly  by  tradition  or  analogy,  may  throw  a  welcome  light  on 
the  growth  of  ideas  now  prevalent  among  the  people,  but  they 
are  of  little  avail  in  guiding  the  course  of  national  policy.  That 
course  must  be  guided  by  an  enlightened  insight  into  the  present 
agrarian  constitution  of  Ireland,  and  an  enlightened  foresight  of 
the  new  agencies  which  are  already  in  process  of  development. 
We  cannot,  however,  understand  the  present  agrarian  constitu- 
tion of  Ireland,  still  less  can  we  forecast  her  future,  without 
some  knowledge  of  her  past  history,  which  may  at  least  help  us 
to  realize  why  a  class  endowed  so  highly  with  all  the  domestic 
virtues  as  the  Irish  peasant-farmers,  should  exhibit,  in  vindica- 
tion of  tenant-right,  a  spirit  of  lawless  desperation,  often  break- 
ing out  into  savage  deeds  of  bloodshed. 

I.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  doubtless  be  highly 

'  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  "  Recess  Studies." 
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instructive,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
of  those  who  occupied  and  cultivated  the  soil  under  the  ancient 
Customary  of  Ireland  known  as  the  Brehon  laws.  We  might 
then  be  able  to  judge  how  far  it  is  historically  probable  that 
modern  claims  of  tenant-right  have  their  origin  in  tribal  notions 
of  tenure,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  centuries.  Unfortunately, 
the  Brehon  laws,  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  collected  and 
published,  do  not  supply  adequate  materials  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  interpretation  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
They  exhibit  a  barbarous  minuteness  of  regulation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  distraint  and  other  matters  connected  with  land,  but  they 
do  not  define  the  rights  of  individual  occupiers  as  against  the 
chieftain,  or  as  against  the  clan,  with  equal  precision.  It  would 
appear  from  the  most  recent  investigations  that  primitive  Irish 
society  was  far  more  highly  organized  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  its  institutions  closely  resembled  those  of  Teutonic 
communities  at  the  same  period,  that  individual  proprietorship 
was  fully  developed,  and  that  a  kind  of  partnership,  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  feudalism,  prevailed  between  Irish  landlords 
and  one  class  of  Irish  tenants.  This  relation,  indeed,  has  been 
compared  by  the  learned  translators  of  the  Brehon  "  Senchus 
Mor "  with  the  Metayer  system  of  Lombardy,  inasmuch  as  the 
stock  was  supplied  by  the  chief  and  the  labour  by  the  tenant ; 
a  feature  which,  so  far  as  it  gqes,  is  characteristic  of  tenure  by 
contract  rather  than  of  tenure  by  status.  But  other  forms  of 
tenancy  are  recognized  by  the  Brehon  laws,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  are  indicative  of  a  feudal  rather  than  of  a  patriarchal  or 
democratic  commonwealth. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  contemporary  evidence  on 
the  actual  working  of  the  old  Irish  land-system.  Sir  John 
Davies,  who  studied  it  with  admirable  diligence  as  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  Brehon 
law  was  still  a  living  code  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has  given 
a  lucid  account  of  it,  not  only  in  his  well-known  "  Discovery," 
but  also  in  his  letters  of  earlier  date  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  an  English 
lawyer  commenting  on  the  "  lewd  customs  "  of  a  subject  race, 
we  cannot  but  prefer  the  explicit  statements  of  such  an  authority, 
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speaking,  under  a  sense  of  professional  responsibility,  of  facts 
elicited  by  a  judicial  commission,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
leading  member,  to  whole  volumes  of  speculative  archaeology. 
Now,  Sir  John  Davies,  while  he  implies  that  in  districts  under 
Brehon  law  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  occupiers  of  land, 
and,  moreover,  that  demesne  lands  were  reserved  for  the  chief 
apart  from  the  peasant  lands  of  the  clan,  emphatically  negatives 
the  idea  that  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  as  now  understood,  was  then 
established.  On  the  contrary,  he  refers  again  and  again  to  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  tenure  under  Brehon  law,  and  endorses  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  courts  that  Irish  tenants  had  no  estates, 
but  only  "  a  scambling  and  transitory  possession  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  chief  of  every  sept." 

A  wider  acquaintance  with  the  land-systems  which  preceded 
feudal  tenures  in  Europe,  and  which  have  their  countei-parts  in 
India,  justifies  us  in  drawing  somewhat  different  inferences  from 
the  facts  adduced  by  Sir  John  Davies.  It  is  possible  that  by  his 
time  the  old  distinctions  between  various  classes  of  tenants  may 
have  been  well-nigh  obliterated,  and  that  all  the  social  orders 
between  the  chief  and  the  mere  serf  had  been  reduced  to  a 
tolerably  uniform  level  of  vassalage.  We  know,  from  other 
sources,  that  many  abuses  of  feudalism  had  been  engrafted  on 
Brehon  land-tenure,  and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
assertion  that  all  Irish  clansmen,  of  every  degree,  were  practi- 
cally subject  to  unlimited  "  cuttings  "  and  "  cosherings  "  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  chief.  It  does  not  foUow,  however,  as  Sir  John 
Davies  contended,  that  their  condition  was  that  of  villeins,  and 
later  researches  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  that  "  if 
any  one  of  the  sept  had  died,  his  portion  was  not  divided  among 
his  sons,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  partition  of  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  part 
according  to  his  antiquity."  As  Hallam  remarks,  "it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  these  pra-titions  were  renewed  on  the 
death  of  every  one  of  the  sept."  It  is  far  more  probable,  and 
rendered  almost  certain  by  reference  to  similar  Indian  customs 
and  the  system  of  "  rundale,"  not  yet  extinct  in  Ireland,  that 
the  family  inheritance  was  kept  entire,  while  there  was  a  fre- 
quent readjustment  of  lots  between  members  of  the  family  by 
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squaring  or  "striping"  the  land,  as  it  is  still  called.  To  such 
a  state  of  society,  neither  feudal  nor  commercial  ideas  of  pro- 
prietorship can  be  strictly  applied,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  mere 
error  of  English  colonists  to  designate  Irish  clansmen  indis- 
criminately as  "  tenants-at-will "  of  their  chief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  made  on  their  own  behalf  to  identify  them 
with  English  freeholders,  when  questions  of  forfeiture  arose,  was 
scarcely  less  futile.  Tenants-at-will,  it  is  true,  had  their  place  , 
in  early  Brehon  law,  but  even  they  ceased  to  be  removable  after 
a  certain  period  of  occupancy ;  and  Sir  John  Davies  himself 
admits  quite  enough  to  show  that  few,  if  any,  Irish  tenants  of 
Irish  lords,  in  his  own  day,  were  liable  to  arbitrary  eviction. 
But  they  were  assuredly  not  freeholders,  in  the  English  sense, 
if,  as  seems  clear,  they  only  held  land  as  members  of  the  clan, 
and  subject  to  various  tribal  obligations,  besides  exactions  in 
kind,  both  certain  and  uncertain,  in  lieu  of  rent  or  miHtary 
service.  In  short,  it  is  idle  to  look  for  an  exact  counterpart  of 
Brehon  land-tenure  in  the  history  of  our  own  law,  or  to  imagine 
that  its  fantastic  and  half-deciphered  features  can  possibly  serve 
as  useful  precedents  for  this  age.  Whether  the  memory  of  that 
ancient  tenant-right,  such  as  it  was,  can  have  survived  four 
sweeping  confiscations  and  infinite  changes  of  ownership  and 
tenancy  by  natural  means,  is  a  different  and  doubtful  question. 
It  may  have  been  treasured  up,  unknown  to  lawyers  and  states- 
men, in  minds  inured  to  secrecy  by  oppression,  or  it  may  have 
utterly  died  away,  and  have  been  revived  in  a  spurious  form  by 
patriotic  antiquaries.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Brehon  law  was, 
in  theory,  less  communistic  than  it  has  been  represented,  while, 
in  practice,  it  was  fatal  to  aU  progress,  and,  if  restored,  would 
be  more  intolerable  to  modern  Irish  farmers  than  occupation 
under  modern  Irish  landlords. 

II.  The  earliest  authentic  descriptions  of  Irish  agriculture, 
whether  under  the  Brehon  or  under  the  English  laws,  are  to  be 
found  in  documents  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ireland  fills  a 
very  large  space  in  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VlII.'s  reign.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  was  visited  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  in 
1537-8 ;  and  copious  notices  of  its  agrarian  state  are  contained 
in  Spenser's  "View,"  and  other  scarcer  tracts  by  English  settlers 
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of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  evidence  of  these  writers  is 
the  more  valuable,  because  their  observations  were  made  after 
the  first  great  confiscation,  and  before  the  final  extinction  of  Irish 
independence  under  James  I.  They  naturally  dwell  more  on  the 
relations  between  English  landlords  and  Irish  tenants  than 
between  the  chiefs  and  humbler  members  of  Irish  clans  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  aU,  with  one  consent,  point  to  a  sense  of  in- 
security among  tenants  as  the  master-evil  of  Irish  agriculture, 
both  within  and  without  the  Pale.  Under  native  chiefs,  the 
Irish  tenant  had  no  security  that  he  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  for  they  might  be  consumed  in  a  single  night,  in 
strict  accordance  with  national  usage,  by  a  band  of  wild  gallow- 
glasses  on  a  marauding  expedition.  Under  English  "under- 
takers "  he  fared  better,  in  so  far  as  he  paid  rent  in  lieu  of 
uncertain  dues  and  services ;  but,  in  spite  of  express  provisions 
for  his  protection  in  the  royal  grants,  he  was  usually  a  mere 
tenant-at-will. 

Spenser's  testimony  upon  this  point  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. He  severely  blames  landlords,  "  almost  throughout 
Ireland,"  for  granting  no  leases,  but  letting  their  land  from 
year  to  year  or  during  pleasure.  He  attributes  this  practice 
partly  to  a  love  of  power  and  partly  to  a  restlessness  incident 
to  that  Utopian  age  of  adventure,  when  men  settled  in  Ireland 
as  they  might  have  settled  in  the  New  World,  "  daily  looking 
after  change  and  alteration."  He  adds,  however,  that  Irish 
tenants  will,  in  general,  only  take  lands,  "so  long  as  they 
list,"  not  choosing  to  make  themselves  permanently  dependent 
on  landlords,  who  may  "  shamefully  rack  them  "  with  coigny 
and  livery,  or  the  like  arbitrary  extortions.  A  more  probable 
explanation  of  their  apparent  indifference  to  security  of 
tenure  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  ancient  Irish 
laws,  a  tenant  accepting  a  lease  of  more  than  a  certain  length 
from  an  alien  lord  forfeited  his  tribal  privileges.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  force  of  Spenser's  main  argument.  So  urgent 
did  the  Irish  land  question  of  his  own  day  appear  to  him, 
that,  after  settmg  forth  the  disastrous  effects  of  insecurity, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  anticipate  the  scheme  of  compulsory 
leases.      "  And  this  inconvenience   may  be  reason   enough  to 
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ground  an  ordinance  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  against 
the  private  behoof  or  will  of  any  landlord  that  shall  refuse  to  grant 
any  such  term  or  estate  unto  his  tenant  as  may  tend  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  realm." 

He  proceeds  to  discourse,  in  language  which  has  not  lost  its 
significance,  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  leases  in  promoting 
better  tillage,  the  erection  of  decent  houses,  greater  domestic 
comfort,  and  the  proper  enclosure  of  pastures — an  object  which  , 
he  shows  to  be  important  as  a  measure  of  police.  These  views 
are  confirmed  to  a  great  extent,  by  Kobert  Payne,  in  his  "  Brief 
Description  of  Ireland,"  published  in  the  year  1689.  Payne,  like 
Spenser,  was  one  of  the  English  colony  planted  in  Munster 
after  the  suppression  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  and  his  treatise  is 
in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  "partners,"  whose  resident 
manager  he  appears  to  have  been.  He,  too,  complains  that 
many  of  the  English  undertakers  preferred  Irish  to  English 
tenants,  because  the  former  would  pay  all  the  old  Irish  dues, 
and  refused  to  give  either  such  a  tenure  as  would  induce  them 
to  build,  plant,  and  cultivate  with  husbandlike  foresight.  A 
modern  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  author,  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  was 
unreasonably  short,  and  that  "  the  better  sort  of  undertakers  " 
offered  to  English  tenants  "  either  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  fee-farm,  or  four  hundred  acres  by  lease  for  one  hundred  years, 
for  sixpence  an  acre,  without  any  fine."  One,  Sir  Eichard 
Greenfield,  whom  he  praises  highly,  would  "  let  any  poor  man, 
of  honest  behaviour,  a  house,  forty  acres  of  land,  and  six  milch 
kine,  for  forty  shillings  the  year,  for  the  term  of  three  lives," 
remitting  half  that  rent  if  the  kine  were  returned  after  the  farm 
was  stocked.  Another  undertaker,  "  Master  Phane  Beecher," 
was  in  such  repute  as  a  good  head-landlord  that  no  more  land 
was  to  be  had  of  him.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  benevo- 
lently covenanted  with  all  his  own  tenants,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  future  under-tenants,  so  that  parcels  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  one 
hundred  acres  were  still  to  be  had  "  under  as  good  conditions  as 
the  best,  his  special  care  being  that  every  inhabiter  there  should 
have  as  much  liberty  as  a  freeholder  in  England."  A  similar 
treatise,  by  John  Dymmok,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
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the  year  1600,  attributes  the  poverty  and  bad  cultivation  of 
Ireland  generally  to  the  very  same  cause — "the  great  exactions 
of  the  lords  upon  their  tenants  ;  for  the  tenant  doth  not  hold  his 
land  by  any  assurance  for  term  of  years,  or  life,  but  only  ad 
voluntatem  domini,  so  that  he  never  buildeth,  repaireth,  or  en- 
closeth  the  ground  ;  but,  whensoever  the  lord  listeth,  is  turned 
out,  or  departeth  at  his  most  advantage,  which,  beside  the  great 
want  of  grain  to  supply  that  country,  breedeth  also  a  general 
weakness,  for  want  of  inhabiting  and  planting  the  people  in 
places  certain,  being  of  themselves  given  to  a  wandering  and 
idle  life."  It  would  be  easy,  were  it  necessary,  to  multiply 
evidence  of  this  kind,  but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  prove,  at 
least,  that  shrewd  Englishmen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  clearly 
discerned  that  intimate  connection  between  slovenly  farming  and 
tenancy-at-will  which  Irish  landlords  have  been  slow  to  realize 
in  later  times. 

III.  A  century  had  passed  away — the  most  eventful,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  history  of  Ireland— when  Sir  William  Petty, 
who  had  been  employed  for  many  years  in  surveying  and 
allotting  forfeited  lands,  embodied  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  his  celebrated  "  Political  Anatomy "  and  Eeport  from  the 
Council  of  Trade,  dated  respectively  1672  and  1674.  Since  the 
days  of  Spenser,  the  settlement  of  Munster  had  been  followed  by 
the  far  more  statesmanlike  and  complete  settlement  of  Ulster ; 
the  Great  Eebellion  of  1641,  kept  alive  by  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  English  civil  war,  had  been  finally  crushed  out  by  Crom- 
well ;  and  the  vast  confiscations  which  ensued,  driving  many  of 
the  native  owners  into  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  and  many  to  the 
West  Indian  plantations,  had  been  confirmed  under  the  Eestora- 
tion — with  a  reservation  of  one-third  for  old  proprietors  of  proved 
loyalty — by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.  Sir 
William  Petty,  writing,  like  Sir  John  Davies,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Ireland  had  at  last  reached  an  era  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity, furnishes  us  with  the  earHest  agricultural  statistics  of 
the  country — 'then  beginning  to  recover  from  its  long  exhaustion. 
These  statistics,  precious  as  they  are,  cannot  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly, since  they  start  with  the  assumption  that  Ireland 
contains  but  sixteen  millions,  instead  of  above  twenty  millions 
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of  English  acres,  including  lakes  and  waste  land.  The  agrarian 
details,  however,  were  evidently  noted  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  very  near  approach  to  the  real 
facts.  Sir  William  Petty  estimates  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland  at  1,100,000,  of  whom  he  reckons  800,000  as  Catholics 
and  300,000  as  Protestants.  The  latter,  as  he  points  out,  were 
then  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in  the  towns  and  a  few 
of  the  northern  counties ;  so  that,  in  the  rural  districts  gene- ' 
rally,  the  Catholics,  according  to  his  computation,  were  as 
twenty  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  calculates  that  at 
"  Christmas  1672,"  above  two-thirds  of  all  the  good  land  in  Ire- 
land was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  or  the  Church,  whereas 
before  1641  two-thirds  had  belonged  to  "  the  Irish,"  and  one- 
third  only  to  "  the  English."  Three  million  acres  and  upwards 
of  good  land  had  previously  been  assigned  "to  the  Protestants, 
planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James ;  "  indeed,  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Desmond  alone  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
nearly  one  million;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  at  least  half  of  the  rent-producing  land  of  Ireland 
had  changed  proprietors  in  the  course  of  a  century.  It  is  well 
known  that  Ireland  was  then  essentially  a  grazing  country,  but 
it  is  certainly  startling  to  find  that  less  than  800,000  acres 
were  arable,  against  some  11,000,000  acres  in  pasturage  for 
cattle  and  sheep ;  whUe  a  fourth,  if  not  a  third,  of  the  whole 
population  were  "  spare  hands,"  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  WilHam 
Petty.  He  values  all  the  land  of  Ireland,  bad  and  good  together, 
at  no  more  than  .£9,000,000,  and  its  rental  at  i'900,000 ;  remark- 
ing, moreover,  that  in  1653,  when  it  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depreciation,  the  whole  island  might  have  been  pxirchased  for 
one  million  sterling. 

No  material  change  seems  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
usual  system  of  land-tenure  by  these  successive  waves  of  con- 
fiscation. All  landlords,  whether  the  descendants  of  Irish  chiefs, 
or  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland,  now  held  directly  from 
the  Crown,  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  English  law.  The  great 
majority  of  tenants,  whether  English  or  Irish,  were  stiU  tenants- 
at-wiU.  The  utmost  pains  had  been  taken  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  to  introduce  greater  security  of  tenure,  but  with  little 
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success.  Not  only  was  express  provision  made  in  the  settlement 
of  Ulster  for  the  concession  of  leases  to  under-tenants  at 
moderate  rents,  but  the  same  precautions  were  observed  in 
accepting  surrenders  from  Irish  lords  and  regranting  the  estates 
on  new  titles.  Sir  John  Davies  considered  it  a  great  hardship 
and  injustice  that  in  the  grants  of  Elizabeth  "no  care  was  taken 
of  the  inferior  septs  of  people,"  and  "there  was  but  one  free- 
holder made  in  a  whole  country,  which  was  the  lord  himself." 
He  describes  particularly  the  plan  adopted  under  the  commis- 
sions of  James  I.,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would  be  effectual — 
how  "  there  hath  ever  been  a  special  care  to  settle  and  secure 
the  imder-tenants,  to  the  end  there  might  be  a  repose  and 
establishment  of  every  subject's  estate,  lord  and  tenant,  free- 
holder and  farmers,  throughout  the  kingdom  " — and  how,  after 
the  demesne  lands  in  the  lord's  own  possession  had  been  marked 
off,  "the  lands  which  are  found  to  be  possessed  by  the  tenants 
are  left  unto  them,  respectively  charged  with  certain  rents  only, 
in  lieu  of  all  uncertain  Irish  exactions."  There  is  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether  these  benevolent  intentions  were  ever  carried 
into  full  effect  even  in  Ulster,  and  whether  the  so-called  Ulster 
tenant-right  does  not  date  from  a  much  later  period.  At  all 
events,  we  find  that  English  landlords  continued  to  prefer  Irish 
tenants,  because  they  were  less  exacting,  and,  as  appears  from  a 
striking  passage  in  the  Political  Anatomy,  were  too  often  quite 
indifferent  to  security  of  tenm-e.  "  It  is  their  interest,"  urges 
Sir  William  Petty,  "  to  deal  with  the  English  for  leases  for  time, 
and  upon  clear  conditions,  which  being  performed  they  are 
absolute  freemen,  rather  than  to  stand  always  liable  to  the 
humour  and  caprice  of  their  landlords,  and  to  have  everything 
taken  from  them  which  he  pleases  to  fancy."  At  the  same  time 
we  have  a  strong  proof,  in  the  same  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eeport  from  the  Council  of  Trade,  that  a  tenant's  improvements 
were  then  regarded  as  his  own  property,  and  not  as  the  property 
of  his  landlord.  In  calculating  the  annual  value  of  Irish  land 
for  state  purposes,  the  author  specially  deducts  a  sum  of 
£216,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  for  "  the  benefit  of 
leases,  and  the  value  of  tenants'  improvements  upon  the  said 
lands; "  and,  making  a  further  deduction  for  tithes  and  king's 
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quit-rents,   sets   down  the    residue   only   (^6432,000)    "for  the 
landlords." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  Sir  William 
Petty's  time,  whatever  vicissitudes  had  befallen  Irish  landlords, 
Irish  tenants,  as  a  body,  had  made  a  considerable  advance  out 
of  the  almost  nomadic  state  in  which  they  were  described  by 
Spenser  and  his  contemporaries.  Not  a  few  of  them,  indeed, 
were  representatives  of  old  Irish  families — once  lords  of  the  soil 
— and  retained  in  their  hearts,  as  Sir  William  Petty  testifies, 
"  not  only  a  grudging  to  see  their  old  proprieties  enjoyed  by 
foreigners,  but  a  persuasion  they  shaU  be  shortly  restored." 
Others  were  the  descendants  of  those  peasant  occupiers  whose 
rights  of  ownership,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  secured  in 
some  degree  by  the  Brehon  law.  Whatever  loss  may  have  been 
sustained  by  the  former  class,  the  latter  can  scarcely  have 
suffered  by  the  conversion  of  Irish  into  English  tenures.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  privileges  attaching  to  all  whose  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  sept-roll,  and  some"  have  maintained  in 
effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  to  com- 
mute these  privileges  for  those  of  copyholders  in  manors.  The 
proof  of  this  alleged  intention  appears  very  inadequate,  and 
there  is  far  better  evidence  to  show  that  undertakers  retained 
more  Irish  tenants  and  brought  in  fewer  English  than  was 
sanctioned  by  their  patents.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  beware 
of  idealising  the  Irish  tenures  which  the  English  tenures  dis- 
placed. We  must  not  compare  the  one  as  they  might  have  been 
with  the  other  as  they  were  ;  but  remember  that  if  the  poor 
clansman  had  something  in  common  with  a  peasant-proprietor, 
he  had  still  more  in  common  with  a  villein. 

IV.  Another  century  elapsed,  and  Ireland  was  again  visited  ; 
by  a  sagacious  English  observer,  who  has  delineated  its  con- 
dition with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Arthur  Young's  "Tour  in 
Ireland,"  published  a  year  or  two  after  the  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
contains  the  first  account  of  Irish  land-tenure  on  which  an 
economist  can  fully  rely,  and  is  by  no  means  obsolete  as  an 
agricultural  review  of  the  country.  During  the  interval  between 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  George  III.  a  social  revolution 
had  passed  over  it.     The  estates  forfeited   after   the  wars  of 
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William  III.  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  1,700,000 
acres,  and  although  nearly  700,000  were  restored,  this  super- 
vening on  three  previous  confiscations  left  but  a  fraction  of 
Ireland,  estimated  at  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  landowners.  The  Penal  Laws,  however,  which  disabled 
Catholics  from  acquiring  freehold  property,  or  even  holding 
leases  for  more  than  thirty-one  years,  or  at  less  than  two-thirds 
of  a  rack-rent,  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
occupyiag  tenantry  than  any  mere  transfer,  however  violent,  of 
the  fee-simple.  Their  operation  was  cruelly  aggravated  by  the 
policy  which  destroyed  the  native  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and 
threw  its  whole  population  on  the  land  at  the  very  time  when 
commercial  prosperity  was  promoting  the  consolidation  of  hold- 
ings in  England.  Under  these  laws,  while  the  proportion  of 
Protestant  to  Catholic  proprietors  was  ever  on  the  increase, 
Catholic  farmers  inevitably  lost  all  independence,  and,  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  became  tenants-at-will,  or, 
still  worse,  cottier  tenants,  not  of  Protestant  landlords,  but  too 
often  of  Protestant  middlemen.  The  growth  of  this  class — the 
curse  of  Ireland  for  several  generations — may  be  traced  directly 
to  causes  which  reached  their  maturity  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  bore  their  fi-uit  in  the  eighteenth. 

The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  absenteeism  resulting  from 
the , substitution  of  an  English  for  an  Irish  proprietary.  Of  all 
the  adventurers,  undertakers,  and  colonists,  to  whom  grants  of 
Irish  land  had  been  made,  the  Cromwellian  settlers  seem  to 
have  taken  most  kindly  to  Ireland,  and  rooted  themselves  most 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Among  the  rest,  many  were  great  English 
noblemen,  or  mercantile  bodies,  who  never  thought  of  actually 
living  in  Ireland,  or  soon  quitted  it  for  a  more  agreeable  resi- 
dence. We  have  no  positive  means  of  judging  how  far  the 
practice  of  absenteeism  had  extended  in  Charles  II, 's  reign, 
though  Sir  WiHiam  Petty,  who  defends  it  by  very  sophistical 
arguments,  hypothetically  assumes  one-quarter  of  Ireland  to  be 
owned  by  non-residents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
however,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
national  grievance.  Swift  is  never  tired  of  denouncing  it,  and 
declares  that  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland 
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was  yearly  transmitted  to  England  and  spent  there.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  rack-rents  mercilessly  exacted  by  the  middlemen, 
"who,  relieving  the  absentee  landlord  from  the  vexation  of  dealing 
with  hundreds  of  petty  occupiers,  were  virtually  the  land-agents 
of  those  days.  Originally  it  was  common  to  grant  beneficial 
leases  of  enormous  length,  if  not  in  perpetuity,  but  afterwards 
three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  became  the  normal  standard  of  a 
middleman's  tenure. 

Men  of  this  class  were  not  always  even  resident ;  they  were 
seldom  cultivators  or  skilled  in  farming,  and  their  sole  office 
was,  in  general,  to  screw  out  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  whom 
they  encouraged  to  multiply  for  their  own  advantage,  a  profit 
rent  on  which  they  could  indulge,  forsooth,  "like  gentlemen," 
in  brutal  carousing,  reckless  duelling,  and  break-neck  pastimes. 
The  memorable  passages  in  which  Arthur  Young  stigmatizes 
them  as  "  the  vermin  of  the  country,"  and  relates  how  justice 
was  perverted  by  squireen  magistrates  to  screen  acts  of  oppres- 
sion committed  by  their  own  boon-companions,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  agrarian  history  of  Ireland.  They  are  amply  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  literature,  and  they  go  far  to  explain 
both  the  poverty  and  the  disaffection  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
day.  Most  economical  evils  have  their  countervailing  advan- 
tages, but  here  the  economical  evil  is  aggravated  beyond  calcu- 
lation by  the  social  and  political  evil.  "A  set  of  gentry  \yho, 
having  no  inheritance,  no  education,  no  profession,  or  other 
means  of  life  than  by  getting  between  the  inheritor  and  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  grind  the  poor  people  to  powder,"  never  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  any  country  less  degraded  than  Ireland  was, 
under  the  joint  operation  of  foreign  proprietorship  and  the  penal 
laws. 

Another  circumstance  greatly  favoured  the  baleful  ascendancy 
of  middlemen,  and  the  development  of  cottier-tenancy.  Potato- 
cultivation,  already  noticed  by  Petty  as  a  predisposing  condition 
of  Irish  indolence,  had  now  overspread  the  whole  country  and 
become  the  staff  of  life  to  Irish  peasants.  By  encouraging 
subdivision  and  cutting  up  his  land  into  small  patches  for 
potato-gardens,  it  was  possible  for  the  middleman  to  obtain  a 
rent  far  higher  than  a  few  large  farmers  could  have  afforded  to 
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pay,  or  than  any  motive  short  of  du-e  necessity  could  have  ex- 
tracted even  from  cottiers.  There  was,  however,  one  privilege 
attached  to  holdings  of  this  class,  which  greatly  enhanced  their 
value.  The  cottier  had  usually  the  right  of  pasturing  cattle  on 
the  commons  which  abounded  in  Ireland  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  thus  obtained  a  constant  supply  of  milk,  which 
renders  a  potato-diet  comparatively  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
But  in  the  years  1759-61  two  events  occm-red,  which  greatly 
increased  the  price  of  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  and  made  pro- 
prietors and  middlemen  look  with  grudging  eyes  on  the  poor 
man's  right  of  pasturage.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  act 
permitting  the  fi"ee  importation  of  cattle  fi-om  Ireland  for  a 
limited  time  ;  the  second  was  a  murrain  among  cattle,  like  that 
which  recently  visited  Great  Britain.  The  "  cow's  grass  "  of  the 
cottier  was  now  taken  away  in  many  districts,  and  even  his  little 
plot  of  tillage  land  was  sometimes  appropriated  also.  The 
direct  and  immediate  consequence  was  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
Whiteboyism,  the  origin  and  type  of  all  agrarian  outrage  in 
Ireland  from  those  days  to  om*  own.  The  name  of  "Levellers," 
under  which  the  Whiteboys  were  first  known,  clearly  indicates 
the  principle  of  their  association.  They  banded  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the  fences  recently  set  up 
on  common  lands,  and  the  grievance,  which  they  too  often 
revenged  with  hideous  cruelty,  is  still  most  keenly  felt  by  the 
poor  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere.  Arthur  Young,  who  travelled 
in  Ireland  during  the  years  1776-79,  declares  he  could  not  find 
a  trace  of  Whiteboyism  having  existed  before  1760,  and  the  light 
reflected  on  it  by  subsequent  experience  strongly  confirms  his 
view  of  its  natm-e.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  an  age,  unha23pily 
not  yet  concluded,  during  which  the  Irish  peasant-farmer  has 
lost  the  old  semi-barbarous  ideal  of  personal  allegiance  and 
personal  service  to  a  landlord,  without  having  acquii'ed  the 
independence  to  bargain  on  equal  terms  for  "  secm-ity  of  tenure." 
The  protest  of  Arthur  Young  against  leases  to  middlemen  is 
the  more  weighty  because  it  is  coupled  with  the  most  earnest 
recommendation  of  leases  to  cultivating  tenants.  Those  who 
quote  his  authority  for  the  fallacious  statement  that  land  under 
lease  in  Ireland  is  worse  tilled  than  land  held  at  will,  shut  their 
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eyes  to  arguments  in  favour  of  leasing  as  clear  as  language  can 
make  them.  "  The  meanest  occupier  to  have  a  lease,  and  none 
shorter  than  twenty-one  years,  which  I  am  inclined  also  to  think 
is  long  enough  for  his  advantage."  Whereas  Edmund  Burke,  in 
his  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws,  speaks  of  a  thirty  years'  lease  as 
"evidently  no  tenure  upon  which  to  build,  to  plant,  to  raise  en- 
closures, to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  make  any  new 
experiment  which  might  improve  agriculture,  or  to  do  anything 
more  than  what  may  answer  the  immediate  and  momentary  calls 
of  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  leave  subsistence  to  the  tenant  and 
his  family."  Upon  such  a  point,  the  opinion  of  an  agriculturist 
may  be  preferred  by  many  to  the  opinion  of  a  statesman,  but  on 
the  policy  of  leasing  to  actual  working  farmers,  the  view  of 
Arthur  Young  and  Burke  is  essentially  the  same.  This  view,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  was  not  adopted  by  Irish  landlords ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  abuses  of  inter- 
mediate proprietorship  and  subletting,  by  causes  which  neither 
then  foresaw.  Already,  in  1771,  an  act  had  been  passed  enabling 
Roman  Catholics  to  hold  reclamation-leases  for  sixty-one  years. 
In  1777  Eoman  Catholics  were  empowered  to  hold  leases  for  any 
term  under  1000  years,  and  in  1782  they  became  capable  of 
acquiring  freehold  property.  The  extension  of  the  40s.  franchise 
to  Eoman  Catholics,  in  1793,  incidentally  gave  a  most  important 
effect  to  these  remedial  enactments.  Under  this  franchise,  not 
only  40s.  freeholders  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  aU  persons  hold- 
ing a  lease  at  40s.  rent,  for  one  or  more  lives,  became  entitled  to 
a  county  vote.  At  that  period  no  spirit  of  political  independence 
had  been  awakened  among  the  tenants,  and  the  priests  had  not 
learned  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  landlords.  Belying 
on  an  influence  which  they  continued  to  exercise  after  the  Union, 
till  its  spell  was  broken  in  the  Clare  election  of  1828,  the  land- 
lords, in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves,  granted  leases  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  economical  laws.  A 
new  race  of  middlemen  was  thus  created,  who,  in  turn,  underlet 
and  subdivided  their  leaseholds  with  reckless  improvidence,  partly 
in  order  to  gain  pocket-votes,  and  partly  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  "war-rents  "  which  the  abnormal  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  alone  enabled  farmers  to  pay.     The  close  of  the 
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great  war,  in  1815,  brought  the  ineyitable  collapse.  Those 
mesne-tenants  who  had  not  become  owners  in  fee  were,  for  the 
most  part,  ruined,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  class  of 
middlemen  no  longer  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Irish 
civilization.  After  the  severe  lesson  which  they  had  received  in 
the  electioneering  campaign  preceding  Catholic  emancipation, 
Irish  landlords  must  have  seen  the  folly  of  seeking  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  leases  granted  on  principles  the  reverse  of 
those  advocated  by  Arthur  Young.  In  1829  the  40s.  leasehold 
franchise  was  abolished,  and  with  it  the  last  motive  for  letting  to 
middlemen,  though  some  of  the  old  leases  did  not  expire  till 
many  years  afterwards,  and  even  so  late  as  1845  it  was  supposed 
that  one-seventh  of  Ireland  was  under  leases  for  lives,  renewable 
for  ever.  But  the  mischief  which  had  been  wrought  lasted  much 
longer,  and  has  not  yet  become  exhausted.  In  the  century  which 
followed  the  wars  of  WiUiam  III.  the  population  of  Ireland  had 
about  trebled  itself;  in  the  half-century  which  succeeded  the 
fatal  gift  of  the  40s.  franchise,  it  had  doubled  itself  again.  This 
increase  was  justified  by  no  corresponding  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry  or  agricultural  skill.  The  eight  millions  and 
a  quarter  who  swarmed  upon  the  land  before  the  famine  were 
probably  worse  fed,  very  little  better  housed,  and  far  more  deeply 
pauperised,  than  were  the  1,100,000  of  Sir  William  Petty's  time. 
They  were  essentially  the  product  of  a  vicious  system  which  has 
gone  far  to  bring  leases  into  discredit,  but  which  really  had 
scarcely  anything  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  system  of 
agricultural  leases  in  Great  Britain. 

V.  Such  was  the  state  of  Irish  land-tenure  when  it  came 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Devon  Commission  in  1844.  Their 
Eeport,  and  the  admirable  Digest  of  Evidence  taken  before  them, 
officially  published  two  years  later,  are  still  the  most  complete 
repertory  of  materials  on  the  whole  subject,  and  subsequent 
inquiries  have  rather  illustrated  than  superseded  their  results. 
The  process  of  clearance  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
had  just  been  stimulated  by  the  enactment  of  a  Poor  Law;  yet 
there  were  then  more  than  900,000  holdings  in  Ireland,  above 
500,000  of  which  were  under  ten  acres  each,  and  the  average 
size  over  all  Ireland  was  but  little  above  fifteen  acres.     What 
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proportion  of  these  farms  were  under  lease  was  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not  be,  ascertained  by  the  commissioners,  who  simply 
recorded  their  belief  that  most  of  the  land  was  occupied  by 
tenants-at-will.  They  found  that  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  was  already 
a  popular  watchword,  and  that  insecurity  of  tenure  was  repre- 
sented as  a  pressing  grievance  by  all  classes  of  tenants.  Their 
own  conclusion  upon  this  part  of  the  case  is  stated  with  greater 
caution  than  may  appear  necessary  in  the  present  more  advanced 
state  of  public  opinion,  but  it  fully  coincides  with  the  views  of 
Spenser  and  Davies,  of  Sii-  William  Petty  and  of  Arthur  Young. 
They  consider  "  that,  as  a  general  system,  it  is  more  for  the 
interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  that  leases  should  be 
granted,"  but  they  forbear  to  recommend  direct  parliamentary 
interference  in  favour  of  leases.  On  the  other  hand,  after  re- 
viewing the  whole  question  of  tenants'  improvements,  and 
admitting  the  expediency  of  compensation  for  them  being 
secured  by  voluntary  agreements,  they  submit  "  that  some  legis- 
lative measure  will  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  give  efficacy 
to  such  agreements,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  those  cases  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  private  arrangement."  They  even  suggest 
the  outline  of  a  measure  for  this  purpose,  empowering  tenants 
to  serve  their  landlords  with  notice  of  intended  improvements, 
strictly  limited  in  their  nature,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their 
propriety  and  maximum  cost,  and  to  recover  compensation  on 
eviction  to  that  extent,  not  exceeding  three  years'  rent. 

The  great  Irish  famine,  by  far  the  worst  of  Irish  famines 
since  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  perhaps  the  worst  that  has 
visited  modern  Europe,  immediately  succeeded  the  publication 
of  this  Eeport.  It  swept  away  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
those  peasants  whose  misery  and  whose  patience  are  there 
graphically  described ;  it  destroyed,  as  if  by  a  sudden  blast,  all 
confidence  in  that  crop  on  which  hungry  millions  had  depended 
for  a  bare  subsistence ;  it  powerfully  aided  the  policy  of  clear- 
ance, and  was  the  first  source  of  the  voluntary  emigration  which 
has  never  since  ceased  to  flow  westward ;  it  sealed  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws ;  it  paved  the  way  for  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court ;  and  it  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  whole  agrarian  con- 
dition of  Ireland.    Since  the  famine,  wages  have  risen,  mendicity 
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has  decreased,  Indian  meal  and  porridge,  dear  as  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  former  price  of  potatoes,  have  become  staple 
articles  of  diet  among  the  Irish  poor ;  and  the  one-roomed  mud 
cabins,  resembling  the  huts  of  savages,  and  little  removed  from 
the  lairs  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  pigs,  cattle,  and  poultry,  lodge 
with  the  peasant's  family,  are  dwindling  away  by  degrees,  though 
far  indeed  from  extinct.  Whether  husbandry  has  kept  pace  with 
this  improvement  in  the  labourer's  comfort  is  more  doubtful. 
Mr.  James  Caird,  who  visited  Ireland  in  1849  and  again  in  1869, 
observed  less  evidence  of  progress  than  he  had  expected.  He 
saw  little  difference  beyond  that  due  to  a  simple  diminution  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  consumers.  He  noticed,  in  general, 
the  same  want  of  drainage  and  fences,  the  same  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  farmers  without  capital  or  without  the  disposition  to 
invest  it  in  cultivation,  and  the  same,  if  not  a  deeper,  mistrust 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Devon  Commission  Evidence  and  Report  is  as  applicable  to 
Ireland  now  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  chief  excep- 
tions are  the  passages  depicting  the  misery  of  the  labourer  as 
distinct  from  the  small  farmer,  and  those  which  deal  with  farms 
of  the  very  smallest  class,  a  vast  number  of  which  are  now  con- 
solidated with  others.  In  most  other  respects,  it  is  truly 
marvellous  how  little  modification  is  necessary  in  the  grand 
survey  of  Ireland  made  by  the  Devon  Commissioners. 

Side  by  side  with  this  discouraging  but  trustworthy  estimate 
of  Irish  agriculture,  under  conditions  otherwise  favourable  to  a 
rapid  advance,  we  have  one  fact  significant  enough  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  a  sufficient  cause.  In  all  its  more  important  features, 
the  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
remains  now  what  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  Devon  Commission, 
what  it  was  at  the  date  of  Arthur  Young's  tour,  what  it  was  in 
the  evil  days,  which  Sir  William  Petty  vainly  thought  were 
ended,  what  it  was  when  Sir  John  Davies  helped  to  settle  Ulster, 
and  what  it  was  in  districts  which  obeyed  the  King's  laws  at  all 
during  that  period  of  confusion  and  almost  universal  rebellion, 
of  which  Spenser  witnessed  the  apparent  close.  Those  relations 
have  been  affected  incidentally  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law  and  many 
other  acts  of  legislation,  but  their  legal  basis  remains  essentially 
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unchanged.  There  has  been  no  want  of  inquiry,  but  it  has  led 
to  nothing.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than  1825,  "  the  defective 
state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant "  was  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by  select  com- 
mittees of  both  Ilodses.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1832,  the  same 
grievance  was  recognized  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  since  1835  it  has  been  the  subject  of  more  legislative 
failures  than  any  other  question  of  the  day.  A  list  of  these  is 
given  in  an  official  memorandum,  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hancock, 
in  1860.  "  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  in  conjunction  with  different 
members  of  Parliament,  introduced  bills  on  the  subject  in  1885, 
1836,  1843,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848,  and  in  1852.  On  Mr.  Craw- 
ford retiring  from  Parliament,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Ser- 
jeant Shee  and  Colonel  Greville  in  November,  1852,  andia  1853 ; 
by  Serjeant  Shee  and  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  in  1854 ;  by  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Maguire  in  1856  and  in  1857 ;  and  by  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  and  The  O'Donoghue  in  1858."  ....  "  The  number  of 
ministerial  bills  is  no  less  remarkable.  They  are :  Lord  Stan- 
ley's in  1845  ;  Lord  Lincoln's  ia  1846 ;  Sir  William  Somerville's 
first  bill  in  1848,  and  his  second  bill  in  1850 ;  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Napier's  bill  in  1852."  This  dreary  list  must  now  be  extended 
by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue's  bill,  introduced  in 
1866,  and  Lord  Naas'  bill,  introduced  in  1867 ;  besides  those  of 
Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  C.  O'Loghlen,  and  other  private  members 
of  Parliament,  supported  by  the  voluminous  evidence  taken 
before  a  House  of  Commons'  Committee  in  1865,  and  a  House 
of  Lords'  Committee  in  1867.  But  one  Irish  land-measure 
(though  consisting  of  two  distinct  statutes)  has  actually  passed 
into  law  diu-ing  this  long  period  of  expectation.  The  exception 
is  the  measure  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  the  statute-book  of  1860, 
which,  however,  is  admitted  to  have  remained  little  more  than  a 
dead  letter.  It  established,  indeed,  the  principle  that  settlements 
and  trusts  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
equitable  arrangements  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  and  it 
gave  tenants,  making  improvements  with  the  landlord's  consent, 
a  substantial  claim  to  compensation.  But  it  provided  so  cum- 
brous and  costly  a  machinery  for  carrying  out  these  objects, 
that  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  set  in  motion.    Even  that  part  of 
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it  which  authorized  loans  of  money  to  landlords  for  purposes  of 
improvement,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
proved  almost  abortive,  as  the  Chancery  Settled  Estates  Act  had 
proved  before,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  In  the  mean  time,  very 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  lent  to  landlords  for  the  same 
purposes,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  alleged,  as  a  grievance,  that  equal  facilities  have  not 
been  provided  for  the  execution  of  improvements  by  tenant- 
farmers. 

VI.  We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Irish  Land 
Question  of  1870,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  present  aspect  of  the  country.  The  whole  surface  of 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  amounts  to 
20,319,924  statute  acres,  being  more  than  one-fifth  in  excess  of 
Sir  WUham  Petty's  estimate.  About  one-half  of  this  total 
acreage  is  laid  down  in  grass,  and  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fourth  is  under  tillage.  A  very  small  proportion  is  covered  by 
woods,  and  more  than  four  million  acres  are  still  "  bog  or  waste." 
The  number  of  separate  holdings  in  1868  was  594,441,  and  of 
these  above  half  were  of  a  size  not  exceeding  fifteen  acres. 
Only  1569  in  all  exceeded  500  acres,  but  these  large  farms, 
though  representing  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number,  en- 
grossed one-tenth  of  the  whole  area.  It  follows  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  acres  may  be  taken  as  the  size  of  a  typical  Irish  farm. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  50,000  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre 
must  be  included  the  potato-gardens  of  cottiers,  and  that  "  ac- 
commodation-ground," occupied  by  small  tradesmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  contributes  to  swell  the  aggregate  of 
farms  under  five  acres.  Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the 
enormous  home-farms  and  model  farms  of  enterprising  land- 
lords, the  grass  farms  of  Meath  let  out  by  the  season  to  graziers, 
and  the  sheep-farms  of  wild  mountain  districts,  which  mainly 
constitute  the  higher  classes.  The  fact  that  nearly  311,000  out 
of  594,441  holdings  range  between  five  and  thirty  acres  is 
decisive  as  to  the  average,  and  the  evidence  of  popular  language 
in  Ireland  amply  confirms  this  estimate.  A  farm  of  five  acres 
would  still  be  called  a  small  farm,  and  a  farm  of  more  than 
thirty  acres  would  be  called  a  large  farm,  in  most  parts  of  the 
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country,  though  it  is  certain  that  a  gradual  process  of  consoli- 
dation has  been  going  on  for  many  years  past.  The  smallest 
holdings  of  all,  being  those  attached  to  labourers'  cottages,  have 
increased  by  25  per  cent,  since  1861,  but  the  number  of  farms 
between  one  acre  and  five  acres  is  always  on  the  decrease. 
Since  1841  it  has  declined  oyer  all  Ireland  by  75  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  province  of  Connaught  by  upwards  of  82  per  cent. 

The  representative  Irish  farmer,  then,  is  a  man  holding  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  land,  including  several  acres  of  rough 
pasturage  for  the  cows,  of  which  the  poorest  Irish  family 
generally  manages  to  keep  one  or  two,  with  very  humble  pre- 
tension to  breed,  yet  frequently  yielding  a  large  supply  of  milk. 
Sometimes  the  little  farm  lies  compactly  round  its  steading ; 
more  often  it  is  scattered  about  in  irregular  patches,  or  stretches 
in  a  long  narrow  strip  from  a  hillside  down  towards  a  stream  or 
marshy  bottom.  It  is  tilled  by  the  farmer  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  his  sons  or  nephews,  and  occasionally  of  an  obliging  neigh- 
bour, but,  in  most  cases,  without  recourse  to.  hired  labour.  The 
degree  of  agricultural  skill  which  may  be  applied  to  it  varies  of 
course  in  different  localities  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  Irish  farming  is  more  productive  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Potatoes  are  even  now  the  main  subsistence  of  an  Irish 
household,  and  precarious  as  this  crop  is,  there  is  no  other 
which  yields  so  large  an  amount  of  nourishment,  with  the 
addition  of  milk,  off  a  given  plot  of  land.  Flax  is  undoubtedly 
grown  in  the  north  at  too  short  intervals,  and  with  little  care  to 
repair  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  soil;  but  the  profit  of  a 
good  season  is  so  large  as  to  cover  many  risks  of  subsequent 
loss.  The  unduly  frequent  succession  of  white  crops,  the  prefer- 
ence of  wheat  to  oats  at  elevations  unfavourable  to  the  former, 
and  the  neglect  of  house-feeding,  are  faults  too  characteristic  of 
Irish  agriculture ;  and  it  is  a  fixed  rule  with  many  of  the  smaller 
farmers  never  to  buy  artificial  manure.  At  the  same  time, 
lime  and  seaweed  are  freely  used  where  they  are  procurable. 
The  most  is  made  of  every  blade  of  grass  that  springs  up  under 
the  corn :  and  a  variety  of  petty  shifts,  dictated  by  necessity, 
make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  want  of  capital  judiciously 
invested,  which  strikes  the   eye   of  observers  like   Mr.  Cau'd, 
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accustomed  to  see  farming  carried  on  like  a  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Whatever  political  economy  or  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain  might  lead  us  to  expect,  the  fact  remains  that 
fifteen-acre  or  ten-acre  farmers  in  Ireland  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  rent  than  larger  farmers  with  at  least  equal  punctuaUty, 
and  save  money  enough  besides,  not  only  to  defray  the  priest's 
dues,  but  to  give  their  daughters  considerable  portions,  and  to 
keep  deposits  in  banks,  which,  it  is  said,  often  lay  them  out  in 
loans  to  farmers  in  Scotland.  The  secret  of  this  conflict  between 
theory  and  practice  lies  partly  in  the  incredibly  low  standard  of 
expenditure  among  the  Irish  population.  If  the  occupiers  of  ten 
or  fifteen  acres  send  little  to  market,  they  buy  hardly  anything, 
and  put  up  with  lodging  which  no  English  labourer  would 
endure  for  a  week.  Pigs  and  fowls  have  a  prescriptive  right  of 
entrance  to  real  Irish  cabins ;  but  it  is  also  common  enough  to 
see  the  Ktter  of  a  horse  or  cow  beside  the  bed  of  its  owner.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  family  which  is 
thus  content  to  herd  together  with  animals  must  be  otherwise 
deficient  in  self-respect  or  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
morality  and  shrewdness  of  the  Irish  tenantry  are  acknowledged 
by  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  In  their  ideas 
of  domestic  comfort,  indeed,  they  retain  traces  of  the  primitive 
state  from  which  they  emerged  so  late,  and  this  alone  is  a  strong 
reason  for  not  discouraging  the  civilizing  influence  of  landlords. 
Whether  that  influence  is  inconsistent  with  greater  security  of 
tenure  and  greater  political  independence,  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  now  await  a  practical  solution. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  general,  the  Irish  tenant-farmer 
holds  not  only  without  lease,  but  without  any  written  agreement, 
nominally  at  will,  but  really  from  year  to  year,  by  virtue  of  a 
well-known  legal  presumption.  So  different,  however,  is  the 
practice  on  different  estates,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  that  very  conflicting  estimates  have  been  formed  of 
the  actual  proportion  between  leaseholds  and  tenancies-at-wiU  in 
Ireland.  The  Devon  Commissioners  contented  themselves  with 
the  surmise  that  a  majority  of  tenants  were  tenants-at-will,  and 
several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  House  of  Lords' 
Committee  in  1867  spoke  of  leases  as  quite  exceptional;   but 
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whether  only  five  per  cent,  or  as  many  as  thirty  per  cent,  of  Irish 
farms  were  held  under  lease,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  precision  on  this  subject  before 
the  publication  of  the  statistics  now  being  collected,  through  the 
Poor-Law  authorities,  by  the  present  Government.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  basis  of  an  approximate  calculation  may  be 
obtained,  indirectly,  by  a  comparison  of  the  holdings  above  £15 
in  annual  value,  with  the  number  of  persons  qualified  as  jurors 
by  virtue  of  leasehold  interests  above  the  same  annual  value. 
After  making  proper  deductions  far  double  holdings  on  the  one 
hand,  and  possible  disqualifications  on  the  other,  we  arrive  by 
this  method  at  the  result  that  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
larger  farmers  in  Ireland  now  hold  under  lease.  The  proportion 
must  certainly  be  less  among  the  smaller  farmers,  and  it  is 
notorious  that,  in  counties  like  Donegal,  where  the  petite  culture 
is  almost  universal,  leases  are  very  seldom  granted.  We  may 
safely  assume  then,  provisionally,  that  not  above  one-tenth,  at 
most,  of  working  Irish  farmers  are  leaseholders,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  far  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area 
of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  this  minority. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
especially  dm-ing  the  last  ten  years,  the  system  of  tenancy-at- 
will  has  been  gaining  and  not  losing  ground.  The  Devon  Com- 
missioners noticed  a  growing  indisposition  to  grant  leases  ;  and 
the  evidence  taken  before  them,  as  well  as  that  taken  before 
later  parliamentary  committees,  enables  us  to  understand  why 
they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  In  former  times,  as  we  have 
seen,  estates  were  managed  through  middlemen  holding  bene- 
ficial leases,  instead  of  through  agents  paid  by  a  salary.  When 
the  landlords  realized  the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  practice 
in  stimulating  over-population,  and  when  the  importance  of 
checking  pauperism  was  further  brought  home  to  them  by  a 
Poor  Law,  they  ran  blindly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
would  not  grant  leases  even  to  cultivating  tenants  with  capital 
to  invest.  A  desire  to  exercise  political  influence  over  those 
whose  votes  were  no  longer  the  landlord's  property,  furnished  a 
new  and  very  powerful  motive  for  the  same  policy ;  nor  has  this 
motive  by  any  means  ceased  to  operate.    But,  apart  from  this, 
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many  benevolent  landlords  maintain  that,  without  the  power  of 
eviction,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  schemes 
of  improvement,  or  even  to  prevent  the  peasant  farmers  on  their 
estates  from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  They  allow  that  such  a 
power  is  capable  of  great  abuse,  and  is  sometimes  greatly  abused  ; 
still,  they  regard  it  as  one  which,  on  the  whole,  conduces  to  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  could  not  be  superseded  effectually 
by  statutable  covenants,  or  any  like  security  against  sub-letting 
and  wasteful  cultivation.  They  allege  the  UTelevant  precedents  of 
middlemen's  leases,  or  leases  granted  by  corporations,  to  prove 
that  leases  are  absolutely  prejudicial  to  forethought  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  tenants,  and  they  complain  that,  in  case  of 
litigation,  a  landlord  has  no  chance  of  justice  from  a  common 
Irish  jury.  A  lease,  they  say,  is  essentially  a  one-sided  agree- 
ment ;  it  binds  the  landlord,  who  carries  it  out  conscientiously, 
though  it  be  to  his  own  hurt ;  it  fails  to  bind  the  tenant,  who 
is  always  seeking  and  discovering  modes  of  evading  it.  They 
frequently  add,  with  some  inconsistency,  that  most  tenants 
prefer  to  hold  without  leases,  objecting  to  the  expense,  and 
di'eading  the  inevitable  valuation  at  the  commencement  and 
expiration  of  the  term.  At  all  events,  they  continue,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  landlords  to  part  with  the  control 
of  their  property  at  a  time  when  revolutionary  theories  of  tenant- 
right  are  abroad,  and  when  concessions,  possibly  dictated  by 
generosity,  may  be  construed  into  acknowledgments  of  adverse 
claims. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  arguments  advanced  by  modem  Irish 
landlords  in  defence  of  tenancy-at-will,  and  they  are  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  logical  force.  The  conclusive  reason  for  condemning 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Land  Question  which  taxes  states- 
manship to  its  utmost.  That  condition,  and  the  question  which 
arises  out  of  it.  are  the  legitimate  Nemesis  of  a  precarious  occu- 
pancy, perpetuated,  and  even  extended,  in  defiance  of  warnings 
from  the  age  of  Spenser  to  the  age  of  Petty,  from  the  age  of 
Petty  to  the  age  of  Arthur  Young,  and  from  the  age  of  Arthur 
Young  to  our  own  day.  And  not  only  has  it  been  perpetuated, 
but  it  has  been  perpetuated  for  the  most  part  upon  the  footing 
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of  traditional  usage  and  tacit  understandings  that  were  never 
understood,  by  verbal  assurances  of  successive  agents  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  occupiers,  without  the  safeguard  of  a 
written  contract  or  any  periodical  balancing  of  accounts  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Had  the  far-sighted  plans  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  been  carried  into  effect,  had  the  unanimous  advice  of 
the  statesmen  and  economists  who  have  studied  Ireland  during 
the  last  three  centuries  prevailed  over  the  blind  instincts  of  self- 
interest,  "fixity  of  tenure"  could  hardly  have  become  the  war- 
cry  of  tenant-right  in' the  present  year.  Tenancy-at-will,  stereo- 
typed by  custom  into  a  system  of  "  embryo  copyhold,"  yet 
impressed  by  law  with  a  liability  to  an  indefinite  increase  of 
rent  or  arbitrary  eviction,  is  the  mother  of  the  demand  for  per- 
petual fixity  of  tenure.  It  is  because  Irish  landlords  have  been 
unwilling  to  grant  a  reasonable  security  of  occupation,  on  the 
basis  of  contract,  that  indefinite  claims  of  occupation  for  ever, 
on  the  basis  of  status,  have  now  shaped  themselves  into  an 
agrarian  petition  of  right,  supported  by  a  powerful  organization 
in  every  county  of  Ireland. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  movement,  or  appreciate  the 
grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
without  placing  ourselves  once  more  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  Irish  farmer  holding  some  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
land.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  realise  the  lot  of  such  a  man, 
and  to  interpret  the  feelings  which  underlie  his  fierce  hatred  of 
landlordism.  We  shall  afterwards  be  far  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  various  projects  of  remedial  legislation  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  public. 

The  representative  Irish  farmer  was  born  upon  the  laud 
which  he  cultivates,  if  not  in  the  cabin  which  he  inhabits. 
Perhaps  his  ancestors,  in  far-off  times,  were  entered  on  the  sept- 
roll  as  possessors  of  this  very  plot,  which  has  been  tenanted  ever 
since  by  his  family,  though  repeated  confiscations  may  have 
effaced  the  memory  of  its  superior  lords  before  the  last  century, 
and  its  last  purchaser  may  have  acquired  it  under  a  sale  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court.  Perhaps  it  was  painfully  won  from 
the  adjoining  waste  by  his  father  or  himself,  either  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mere  squatter,  or  under  a  verbal  arrangement  with 
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the  agent  that  no  rent  should  be  exacted  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  However  this  may  be,  and  whether  its  present  occupant 
inherited  it  or  reclaimed  it  by  his  own  industry,  all  that  has 
made  it  a  home  for  him  was  created  by  himself  or  his  kindred, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  regard  it  as  the  sole  property  of  a 
stranger.  Every  piece  of  stone-work  upon  it,  from  the  rude 
homestead  to  the  meanest  shed  or  byre,  was  erected  by  himself 
or  his  forefathers,  every  fence  or  enclosure  was  made  by  them, 
every  field  cleared  and  roughly  drained  by  them,  nor  is  there 
any  visible  sign  of  proprietorship  other  than  his  own,  unless  it 
be  the  occasional  presence  of  an  agent  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
him  as  a  collector  of  rent.  His  rent  is  not  high,  it  is  true,  being 
little  above  the  Government  valuation,  and  far  less  than  some 
insolvent  and  reckless  neighbour  would  undertake  to  pay  if  the 
farm  were  put  up  for  competition.  His  landlord,  too,  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  in  his  way,  never  raising  a  tenant's  rent  twice  in 
one  lifetime,  and  willing  to  make  abatements  in  hard  seasons, 
but  seldom  resident,  and  cut  off  from  his  sympathy  by  the  iron 
barriers  of  race  and  religion.  The  genial  influence  of  a  good 
English  squire,  who  devotes  himself  to  county  business,  takes 
an  interest  in  the  parish  school,  directs  his  own  improvements, 
and  visits  his  labourers'  cottages,  is  something  of  which  he  can- 
not even  conceive.  No  one  ever  threatened  him  with  eviction, 
or  informed  him  directly  that  in  such  a  case  he  must  not  look 
for  compensation.  The  idea  of  eviction  and  its  consequences, 
however,  is  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  knows  well  that 
if  he  were  turned  out  by  a  new  proprietor  with  a  passion  for  con- 
solidation, he  would  have  no  alternative  but  the  workhouse  or 
banishment.  He  remembers  that,  after  the  great  famine,  scores 
of  little  cabins  disappeared  from  the  mountain-side  opposite,  and 
that  nothing  was  ever  heard  again  of  their  former  inmates.  It  has 
been  reported  to  him  that  in  the  next  county  vast  grazing-farms 
have  been  formed  out  of  holdings  like  his  own,  and  that  the 
experiment  has  been  financially  successful.  He  read  only  the 
other  day  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  advertising  for  sale 
just  such  an  estate  as  his  landlord's,  and  describing  it  as  greatly 
under-rented  and  suitable  for  pasture.  He  is  aware,  indeed, 
that  here  and  there  a  good  landlord  compelled  to  part  with  a 
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portion  of  his  property  has  granted  leases  beforehand  to  old 
tenants,  and  thereby  protected  their  equitable  rights  against  the 
purchaser.  But  he  believes  such  magnanimity  to  be  very  rare, 
and  dares  not  count  upon  it  himself,  especially  as  he  is  told  that 
since  tenant-right  has  come  to  mean  downright  confiscation, 
proprietors  must  get  their  estates,  so  far  as  possible,  into  their 
own  hands.  He  lives,  therefore,  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  his 
fathers  lived  before  him,  tilling  no  more  land  than  he  can  till 
with  one  hor«e  and  without  machinery,  never  laying  out  a  penny 
that  he  can  help,  studiously  keeping  up  the  appearance  of 
poverty,  and  hoarding  the  little  profits  of  his  scanty  crops  and 
butter  in  an  old  stocking,  till  he  can  lodge  them  clandestinely  in 
the  nearest  bank  for  the  marriage-portions  of  his  daughters.  It 
is  vain  to  assure  him  that  he  may  safely  rely  on  the  honour  of 
an  individual  who  may  die  to-morrow,  or  sell  to  a  Dublin  specu- 
lator, or  be  driven  into  a  system  of  rack-renting  by  the  pressure 
of  his  creditors.  Why,  he  asks,  should  not  the  law  secure  to  me 
an  indefeasible  right  of  possession,  so  long  as  I  pay  my  rent,  if 
this  is  what  I  may  fairly  expect  from  my  landlord's  sense  of 
justice  ?  Why  should  I  be  left  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  and  my 
children  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  may  succeed  him,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  power  to  disturb  my  occu- 
pancy or  confiscate  my  improvements  ? 

Such,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  is  the  normal  relation 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  in  districts  where  Ulster 
tenant-right  is  not  established.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  most  has  been  made  of  these  exceptions  by 
partizans  on  either  side.  On  the  one  side,  instances  are  adduced 
of  landlords  who  have  expended  immense  sums  on  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants,  and  with  little  prospect  of  remu- 
neration for  themselves ;  as  well  as  of  tenants  who  have  taken 
farms  on  purely  commercial  principles  far  away  from  their  own 
native  villages,  and  have  no  more  claim  than  a  farmer  in  Scot- 
land to  hold  on  after  the  expiration  of  their  agreement.  On  the 
other  side,  instances  might  be  given  of  landlords  who  justify  the 
worst  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  tenants  by  watching 
every  sign  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  not  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
and  rewarding  it,  but  with  a  view  of  extracting  a  little  more 
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rent,  and  who  make  no  secret  of  their  resolution  to  do  what  they 
will  with  their  own ;  that  is,  to  manage  their  estates  with  a 
single  eye  to  profit,  and  without  the  smallest  tenderness  for  the 
human  beings  who  may  chance  to  be  settled  upon  them.  Land- 
lords of  the  former  class  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  wealthy 
English  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  who  conscientiously  desire  to 
make  up  in  some  degree  for  absenteeism  by  liberality  and  indul- 
gence, or  who  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  public  exposure  from 
a  harsh  treatment  of  their  dependants.  Landlords  of  the  latter 
class  are  too  often  to  be  found  among  the  capitalists  who  have 
purchased  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  under  which  it  is 
computed  that  one-eighth  of  the  island  has  changed  owners 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  these  exceptions  are  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  exceptions,  and  therefore  affect  but  slightly  the 
prevailing  relation  of  Irish  tenant-farmers  to  Irish  landlords 
where  Ulster  tenant-right  is  not  established.  Let  us  next  con- 
sider how  far  that  relation  is  modified  in  districts  where  Ulster 
tenant-right  is  established. 

In  speaking  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  its  operation  is  hardly  ever  tested,  except  where 
a  farm  is  sold  by  an  outgoing  to  an  incoming  tenant.  So  long 
as  a  plot  of  land  descends  in  the  usual  course  from  father  to 
son,  and  so  long  as  the  rent  is  not  raised,  Ulster  tenant-right,  so 
to  speak,  is  dormant,  and  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  has  any 
occasion  to  define  it  even  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  understood, 
however,  to  signify  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  dispose  of  his  farm 
at  his  own  discretion,  subject  to  his  landlord's  veto  on  the 
selection  of  his  successor.  However  surprising  it  may  be  that 
an  usage  in  force  during  several  generations  over  several  counties 
should  have  been  ignored  by  Irish  courts,  it  is  obvious,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  reduce  it  to 
a  legal  rule,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  expedient  to  extend  its 
principle  to  all  Ireland.  The  value  of  tenant-right  on  any  par- 
ticular farm  depends  on  two  elements — the  goodwill,  and  the 
profit  to  be  expected  after  deducting  the  rent.  The  more  these 
elements  are  analysed,  the  more  impossible  will  it  be  found  to 
distinguish  between  them,  or  to  define  either  bj'  economical  laws. 
The  goodwill  must  needs  be  more  valuable  where  there  are  many 
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persons  ready  to  bid  for  it,  but  it  will  also  vary  in  price  with 
the  character  of  the  landlord  and  the  custom  of  the  estate.  It 
is  tacitly  assumed  in  the  purchase  of  tenant-right  that  no  un- 
reasonable increase  of  rent  will  be  exacted,  but  the  line  between 
a  reasonable  and  unreasonable  increase  has  never  yet  been  drawn 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  is  stated  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  sums  invested  by  Ulster  tenants  in  improve- 
ments, the  rents  are  there  as  high  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
It  is  also  certain  that,  although  rents  may  be,  and  sometimes 
are,  raised  so  much  as  to  "eat  up  "  the  value  of  tenant-right, 
the  competition  for  a  farm  bears  no  definite  proportion  to  the 
interest  which  it  will  yield  on  the  money  paid  for  tenant-right. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  where  the  tenant- 
right  has  been  bought  up  by  the  landlord,  and  nothing  has  since 
been  spent  by  the  incoming  tenant  on  improvement,  he  can  sell 
his  interest  on  going  out  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  if 
he  had  sunk  a  large  sum  on  the  farm.  In  short,  Ulster  tenant- 
right  is  an  inexplicable  paradox  until  we  firmly  grasp  one 
guiding  principle — the  principle  that  in  Ireland  security  of 
tenure  has  per  se  a  magical  influence  in  enhancing  the  value  of 
land  both  to  its  owners  and  to  its  occupiers.  It  is  because  the 
power  of  arbitrary  eviction  cannot  practically  be  exercised  in 
Ulster,  and  because  the  Ulster  farmer  has,  as  they  say,  "  a  hold 
upon  the  land,"  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  years' 
purchase  for  a  farm  moderately  rented.  It  is  because  the  land- 
lord has,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  first  charge  on  the 
tenant-right  for  arrears  of  rent,  that  he  cheerfully  foregoes  part 
of  his  legal  rights,  and  submits  to  a  qualified  joint-proprietorship 
with  his  tenant.  There  are  considerable  objections,  indeed,  to 
Ulster  tenant-right,  and  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
artificially  propagated,  were  that  possible,  on  alien  soil.  Still, 
no  student  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
lesson  which  Ulster  teaches,  and  no  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question  can  be  complete  which  does  not  incorporate  some 
results  of  Ulster  experience. 

We  come  back,  then,  once  more  to  security  of  tenure  as  the 
one  constant  and  vital  necessity  for  the  Irish  farmer  now,  as  it 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  observers,  for 
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the  last  three  centuries.  But  it  is  often  asked  why  the  Irish 
farmer  should  require  greater  security  than  his  brethren  in 
Great  Britain,  and  why  the  English  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
which  is  alleged  to  work  so  admirably  in  England,  should  be 
denounced  in  Ireland  as  iniquitous  and  one-sided.  Both  ques- 
tions admit  of  a  satisfactory  though  not  of  a  simple  answer. 
The  Irish  farmer  has  little  in  common  with  the  English  or 
Scotch  farmer,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  holding  land.  He  is  not 
an  agriculturist  by  profession  and  education,  but  a  hereditary 
member  of  that  caste,  embracing  at  least  half  the  Irish  people, 
which  lives  on  the  produce  of  its  own  husbandry,  and  cherishes 
all  the  pride  of  a  yeoman  class  without  the  reality  of  proprietor- 
ship. He  is  a  farmer,  not  because  he  possesses  the  skill  or 
capital  or  inclination  for  that  calling,  but  solely  because  he  was 
born  upon  the  soil  and  has  no  other  resource  but  emigration. 
There  are  no  considerable  manufactures  in  Ireland,  except  the 
linen-works  of  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  regular 
employment  for  an  agricultural  labourer  all  the  year  round, 
except  in  a  few  districts,  even  if  the  farmer  by  caste  could 
degrade  himself  in  his  own  estimation  so  far  as  to  seek  for  it. 
The  humble  cabin  in  which  he  lives  was  built  either  by  himself 
or  his  kindred  as  a  home,  and,  looking  upon  it  in  this  light,  he 
invests  it  with  a  value  to  himself  far  above  the  cost  of  the 
materials  and  labour  required  to  construct  it.  The  same 
tenacity  of  land  which  makes  him  so  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  even  by  way  of  exchange,  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  find  a  vacant  farm  in  another  part  of  Ireland, 
and  impossible  to  gain  possession  of  it  without  a  heavy  payment 
for  goodwill,  however  that  payment  may  be  disguised.  The 
chances  against  his  being  ejected  may  be  a  hundred  to  one ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  described  as  unreasonable  that  he  should  feel 
insecure  when  the  risk  is  so  remote.  But  the  chances  against 
an  attempt  being  made  on  the  hfe  of  a  given  landlord  or  land- 
agent  are  very  much  greater ;  and  yet  a  few  agrarian  outrages 
are  sufficient  to  produce  a  natural  sense  of  insecurity  in  the 
whole  of  both  classes.  Under  like  conditions,  a  hke  feeling 
would  assuredly  spring  up  among  English  farmers ;  and  it  has 
actually  manifested  itself  on  several  occasions  where  the  rights 
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of  squatters  have  been  disturbed.  But  in  England,  over  and 
above  all  other  differences,  there  are  two  circumstances,  entirely 
■wanting  in  Ireland,  which  greatly  modify  the  operation  of 
tenancy-at-will.  In  the  first  place,  everything  required  to  make 
the  farm  tenantable  is  done  by  the  landlord,  and  at  his  expense  ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  landlord  is  usually  resident,  and  almost 
always  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  tenantry.  In  Ireland  the 
landlord  is  usually  non-resident,  even  where  he  is  not  an 
absentee,  and  rarely  succeeds  in  winning  the  full  confidence  of 
his  tenantry,  even  where  his  virtues  command  their  respect  and 
affection.  It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  rule,  he  neither  builds  nor 
fences  nor  drains  the  land ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  how 
vast  a  sum  has  been  invested  by  Irish  tenants  in  these  improve- 
ments and  the  purchase  of  goodwill.  Judge  Longfield,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  states  that  "  the  marketable' 
value  of  the  interests  which  the  occupying  tenants  have  in  their 
farms  is  about  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  their  stock  in 
cattle,  machinery,  and  agricultural  produce,  which  is  worth  as  much 
more."  Yet  by  far  the  majority  of  Irish  occupying  tenants  have 
no  other  material  security  for  this  property  but  the  expense  and 
risk  incident  to  an  ejectment. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  and  more  palpable  flaw  in  the 
parallel  between  English  and  Irish  land-tenure.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  both  are  practically  governed  by  the  same  law  at  this 
moment ;  still  less  that  both  were  governed  by  the  same  law  in 
those  evil  times  of  which  the  sins  appear  to  be  visited  upon  our- 
selves. They  cannot  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law  at 
this  moment,  while  local  customs  more  widely  and  deeply  rooted 
than  most  of  those  which  are  imported  by  implication  into  agri- 
cultural contracts  in  England  are  excluded  from  judicial  cogni- 
zance in  Ireland ;  or  while  the  Irish  procedure  in  distress  and 
ejectment  differs  from  the  English  law  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  law,  or 
even  by  the  same  principles  of  justice,  so  long  as  the  Eoman 
Catholic  tenant  was  under  agrarian  as  well  as  religious  disa- 
bilities, or  so  long  as  the  poorer  tenant,  having  no  legal  claim  to 
charitable  relief,  and  no  means  of  emigration,  was  driven  by  an 
extremity,  which  it  is  a  mockery  to  confound  with  free-wiU,  to 
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pay  a  famine-price  for  the  occupation  of  land  enough  to  grow 
potatoes  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  effects  of  this  oppres- 
sive system  are  not  yet  worn  out,  and  legislative  remedies  may 
well  be  employed  to  mitigate  evils  for  which  an  unjust  State 
policy  is  so  largely  responsible.  It  is  idle — nay,  it  is  worse  than 
idle — to  plead  the  dogmas  of  economists  against  the  slightest 
parliamentary  interference  with  so-called  liberty  of  contract. 
The  Irish  peasant-farmers  are  neither  the  creatures  of  contract, 
nor  capable  in  their  present  state  of  contracting  with  landowners 
on  equal  terms.  They  are  the  creatures  of  a  serfdom,  produced, 
in  great  part,  by  successive  conquests,  and  perpetuated,  in  great 
part,  by  laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  had  any  voice.  True  political  economy  recognizes 
facts  of  this  nature ;  it  is  a  siDurious  political  economy  which 
rejects  them.  That  it  is  legitimate  for  Parliament  to  review 
the  whole  land-system  of  Ireland  by  the  light  of  principles 
higher  than  mere  legal  or  mere  economical  rules,  admits  of  no 
question  at  aU.  The  real  question  is  upon  what  basis  a  new 
land- settlement  of  Ireland — for  it  is  no  less — can  most  safely  be 
founded. 

VII.  There  are  certain  general  considerations  of  which  a 
clear  perception  is  essential  to  a  solution  of  this  question,  yet 
which  are  too  often  left  out  of  sight  in  popular  discussions  of  it. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  the  process,  so  to  speak,  of  closing  accounts  with  the 
past,  and  the  process  of  introducing  a  better  system  for  the 
future.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  and  appraise  equities 
and  imperfect  rights,  which  have  grown  up,  no  one  can  say  how, 
under  the  loose  and  indefinite  relations  hitherto  subsisting 
between  landlords  and  tenants-at-will  in  Ireland.  It  is  another 
thing  to  favour  the  growth  of  such  equities  and  moral  rights  by 
prospective  measures.  If  it  was  the  mistake  of  those  who 
framed  the  Acts  of  1860  to  have  overlooked  their  existence,  it 
is  the  mistake  of  many  who  have  since  propounded  schemes  of 
agrarian  reform  for  Ireland  to  overlook  the  reasons  for  promoting 
their  gradual  extinction,  and  encouraging  tenure  by  express 
contract.  A  second  point  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  guard 
against  any  confusion  of  thought,  is  the  possible  effect  of  legis- 
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lation  on  existing  "rights  of  property."  We  must  not  forget 
that  rights  of  property  are  not  confined  to  landlords,  and  that, 
in  fact,  legislation  is  now  invoked,  because  the  Irish  tenant's 
rights — that  is,  his  moral  rights — of  property  are  allowed  to  be 
inadequately  protected  by  law.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  observe  how 
widely  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  has  recently  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  land  upon  an  express  contract  or  lease,  differs  from 
that  of  a  tenant  who  has  virtually  inherited  it,  and  has  been 
permitted  to  deal  with  it,  for  many  purposes,  as  if  he  were  part- 
owner  of  it.  The  history  of  English  copyholds  supplies  a 
precedent  for  treating  such  interests  as  capable  of  being  matured 
into  an  indefeasible  tenure,  and  commuted,  at  last,  into  tenancy 
in  fee-simple.  It  is  often  said  that  nothing  can  properly  be  done 
by  the  legislature  which  may  in  the  least  degree  impair  the 
market-value  of  the  landlord's  estate.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  this  position  against  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  laws  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Privilege, 
in  its  Latin  sense,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  but  it  has  never 
been  denied  that  Parliament  may  impose  a  general  tax,  like  the 
poor-rate,  on  any  class  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
though  its  value  may  be  incidentally  diminished  thereby.  Even 
the  purchaser  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  as  Judge  Long- 
field  has  shown,  would  have  no  ground  of  complaint  if  legisla- 
tion should  happen  to  affect  him,  since  he  was  guaranteed  only 
against  latent  private  rights,  and  bought  subject  to  all  Habilities 
to  be  imposed  thereafter  by  lawful  authority.  But,  though  a 
change  in  the  law  would  not  be  open  to  any  sound  objection, 
merely  because  it  might  depreciate  the  interests  of  Irish  land- 
lords, it  is  far  more  probable  that  a  land-settlement,  giving 
security  of  tenure  without  confiscation,  would  have  the  very 
contrary  result.  The  best  test  of  its  success  would  be  the 
development  of  a  large  increase  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Ireland,  by  the  investment  of  capital,  labour,  and  skill,  now 
withdrawn  from  the  land,  and  this  increase  would  leave  a  suffi- 
cient margin  for  a  gradual  rise  of  rents  as  well  as  of  tenants' 
profits.  One  more  source  of  error  demands  notice.  Since  a 
Court  or  Commission  of  Arbitration  will  be  necessary,  on  almost 
any  hypothesis,  for  the  adjustment  of  disputed   claims   which 
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may  have  already  accrued,  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  evade  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  question  by  arming  this  body  with 
absolute  powers.  The  imperial  legislature  cannot  thus  delegate 
to  any  tribunal  its  own  responsibility.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  Irish  Land  Question  is  to  be  solved  must  be  laid  down 
once  for  all  by  the  State ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  judicial 
machinery  is  to  apply  them  with  a  large  discretion. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  have  next  to  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  leading  features  of  several  alternative 
plans  for  the  agrarian  settlement  of  Ireland  now  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans,  various  as  they 
are  in  detail,  and  diverse  as  the  quarters  are  from  which  they 
emanate,  may  be  reduced  to  four  great  classes  or  types.  The 
first  aims  no  higher  than  a  modification  of  the  existing  law, 
without  altering  its  basis — as,  for  instance,  by  reversing,  in 
respect  of  future  tenancies,  the  presumption  of  law  which  vests 
all  improvements  in  the  landlord.  The  second  would  give  legal 
validity  to  all  customary  rights  which  have  already  accrued,  or 
may  hereafter  accrue — -as,  for  instance,  by  declaring  that  Ulster 
tenant-right,  and  all  paymenta  for  goodwill  sanctioned  by  usage 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  shall  be  a  binding  charge  upon  the 
land.  The  third  would  convert  Irish  occupiers,  with  or  without 
exception,  into  lessees  for  ever  at  a  ground-rent,  whether  fixed 
or  variable,  and  subject  to  some  restrictions — as,  for  instance, 
on  subletting  ;  while  the  present  landlords  would  become,  at  best, 
the  possessors  of  a  rent-charge  which  might  or  might  not  be 
increased  in  amount.  The  fourth  would  provide  means,  by  the 
use  of  State-credit,  for  the  pm-chase  of  the  fee-simple  in  their 
own  farms  by  those  occupiers  whose  landlords  should  be  willing 
to  sell,  and  who  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  conditions  which 
might  be  prescribed. 

1.  Plans  of  the  first  class  have  been  embodied  in  a  series  of 
bills  introduced  by  Governments  as  well  as  by  individuals,  and 
have  been  accepted  in  principle  by  statesmen  of  both  parties. 
So  far  as  they  go,  they  might  help  to  mitigate  the  grievances  of 
Irish  tenants ;  but  their  fatal  defect  is,  that  they  do  not  even 
purport  to  reach  the  root  of  those  grievances.  One  of  them 
would  give  a  future  tenant  very  considerable  privileges,  but  only 
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in  the  absence  of  a  ^vritten  agreement,  so  that  his  landlord 
might  defeat  them  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Another  would 
enable  a  future  tenant,  on  application  to  a  public  office,  to  borrow 
money  for  certain  improvements,  to  make  them  without  his 
landlord's  consent,  and  to  obtain  security  for  his  outlay. 
Another  would  deprive  the  landlord  of  his  right  to  evict  unless 
the  contract  were  in  writing.  Apart  from  any  other  short- 
comings, all  remedies  of  this  kind  are  palpably  inadequate, 
inasmuch  as  they  leave  the  £50,000,000  worth  of  existing 
tenants'  interests  entirely  without  protection.  The  rule  of  com- 
pensation might  indeed  be  made  retrospective,  and  the  landlord 
bound  over,  as  it  were,  not  to  evict  capriciously  under  the  penalty 
of  having  an  outstanding  account  with  his  tenant  opened  before 
an  adverse  jury.  But  this  indirect  method  of  establishing' 
security  of  tenure  would  meet  neither  of  the  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view.  It  would  keep  alive  the  vague  claims  which  it  is  so 
important  to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  to  clear  off;  and  it 
would  rather  impede  than  advance  the  substitution  of  tenure  by 
contract  for  tenure  by  status. 

2.  The  second  class  of  plans  offers,  at  first  sight,  great 
advantages.  It  rests  on  the  presumption  that  custom,  being  of 
spontaneous  origin,  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of  law,  and  its 
supporters  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  experience  of  Ulster. 
But  the  experience  of  Ulster,  however  valuable,  is  not  altogether 
favourable  to  Ulster  tenant-right,  nor,  if  it  were  so,  would  it 
follow  that  a  like  system  would  be  congenial  to  other  provinces. 
Ulster  tenant-right  is  the  fruit,  rather  than  the  origin,  of  Ulster 
prosperity,  and  represents  the  overflowing  of  surplus  capital 
from  the  linen  trade  into  the  land.  Moreover,  it  leaves  tenants 
at  the  mercy  of  landlords  so  far  as  concerns  the  standard  of 
rent,  which,  after  all,  determines  the  economical  value  of  good- 
will ;  and  if  Ulster  landlords  seldom  abuse  this  power,  it  may 
be  partly  because  Ulster  tenants  are  otherwise  a  far  less 
dependent  class  than  Irish  tenants  in  general.  In  fact,  those 
who  advocate  this  remedy  do  not  contemplate  a  mere  stereo- 
typing of  existing  customs,  mischievous  as  that  would  be  ;  they 
contemplate  so  Liberal  a  definition  of  them  by  the  courts  as 
would  really  involve   a  very  large   extension  of  them.     Now, 
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though  it  may  appear  simpler  to  legalize  all  customary  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  throw  upon  judges  and  juries 
the  duty  of  codifying  them,  than  to  found  a  new  system  by  Act 
of  ParUament,  this  simplicity  lies  in  the  conception  and  not  in 
the  execution.  Nor  does  the  one  demand  a  sHghter  exertion  of 
legislative  authority  than  the  other.  The  interests  of  Ulster 
landlords  would  be  quite  as  sensibly  affected  by  depriving  them, 
for  example,  of  the  right  to  raise  the  rent,  as  by  providing  for 
the  merger  of  tenant-i'ight  in  parliamentary  leases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interests  of  a  tenantry,  which,  owing  to  its  very 
weakness,  might  have  no  protective  custom  to  produce,  would  be 
actually  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle  making  custom 
the  measure  of  right.  This  principle  has  a  proper  application, 
but  it  is  properly  applicable  to  the  first  only  of  the  processes 
involved  in  a  complete  land-settlement  of  Ireland.  The  proof 
of  customary  rights  is  all-important  in  closing  accounts  with  the 
past ;  it  can  have  but  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  course  of  legis- 
lation for  the  future. 

3.  For  somewhat  different  reasons,  that  class  of  plans  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  common  phrase  "fixity 
of  tenure,"  must  be  set  aside  as  indefensible.  The  one  merit  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure  " — whether  in  the  form  of  a  sixty-three  years' 
lease  or  of  a  perpetual  lease — is,  that  it  would  propitiate  the 
present  generation  of  tenants.  Whether  it  would  permanently 
satisfy  even  them,  if  accompanied  by  the  stringent  conditions 
for  good  husbandry  and  regular  payment  of  rent,  originally  pro- 
posed by  its  exponents,  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  while  it  would  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  all  the 
rights  which  distinguish  landlords  from  mortgagees,  it  would 
assure  to  every  tenant  more  than  he  ever  honestly  claimed,  and 
to  many  far  more  than  entered  into  their  wildest  dreams  on 
taking  possession  of  their  farms.  This  it  would  do  without  the 
least  discrimination  between  the  deserving  and  the  worthless,  the 
solvent  and  the  insolvent,  the  man  who  never  failed  to  pay  his 
rent  and  the  man  who  is  several  years  in  arrear,  the  shrewd 
capitalist  who  came  in  yesterday  and  the  peasant-occupier  whose 
family  has  been  settled  upon  the  land  for  centuries.  Without 
abolishing  landlordism,  it  would  promote  absenteeism,  and  so 
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paralyze  the  hands  of  Irish  landlords  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  State  to  buy  up  their  rights. 
The  new  monopoly  and  double  ownership  which  it  would  create 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  especially  on  its  acquisition  by  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  it  would  be  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  adoption  of  tenure  by  contract,  for 
that,  of  course,  is  its  main  design.  These  objections  are  weighty 
and  decisive  enough  by  themselves,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
fortified  by  argument?  of  dubious  cogency.  It  is  doubtless  within 
the  competence  of  the  sovereign  power  in  this  realm  to  establish 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  changes  not  less  organic  have  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  modern  times  by  the  governments  of  France, 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States.  A  lower  sum  than  was 
voted  for  the  compensation  of  West  Indian  proprietors  would 
probably  suffice  to  indemnify  Irish  landlords  for  any  pecuniary 
loss  which  they  might  sustain  by  the  conversion  of  their  rents 
into  rent-charges.  But  the  suprenia  lex  must  not  be  invoked 
except  where  the  public  good  imperatively  demands  it ;  whereas 
here  the  dictates  of  policy  and  justice  alike  point  to  a  different 
solution  of  tbe  question. 

4.  The  fourth  class  of  plans,  though  its  principle  was  not 
long  since  denounced  as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  property,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  vulnerable,  if  at  all, 
on  the  very  opposite  ground.  Mr.  Bright,  who  first  broached 
the  idea,  borrowed  from  the  Prussian  land  settlement,  of  aiding 
the  formation  of  a  farmer-proprietary  by  a  State  loan,  had  pro- 
posed to  offer  landowners,  who  might  be  willing  to  sell,  a  price 
somewhat  above  the  market  value  of  their  estates.  Whether  the 
concession  of  this  bonus  would  be  necessary  or  strictly  consistent 
with  sound  economy,  is  fairly  open  to  discussion,  but  every  one 
now  sees  that,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a  robbery  of 
landlords.  Even  those  who  least  admire  the  system  of  rural 
economy  which  results  from  a  minute  sub-division  of  properties, 
do  not  deny  that  many  parts  of  Ireland  present  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  experiment.  It  would  be  possible  to  require  such 
guarantees  of  solvency  and  good  conduct  from  persons  applying 
for  advances  as  practically  to  eliminate  all  but  the  better  class 
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of  farmers ;  and  as  no  one  could  acquire  the  fee-simple  till  all 
the  instalments  were  paid  off,  these  would  probably  be  collected 
with  as  much  facility  as  imperial  taxes.  In  short,  the  scheme  is 
capable  of  being  made  self-guarding  by  the  use  of  judicious  pre- 
cautions, and  may  be  attached  as  a  supplementary  measure  to 
any  other  form  of  settlement.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  can  only 
operate  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  there  is  a  land- 
lord disposed  to  sell,  and  a  tenant  not  only  ready  to  purchase, 
but  possessed  of  the  capital  and  energy  to  bear  an  addition  to 
his  rent  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

We  cannot,  then,  find  in  any  of  the  projects  thus  roughly 
delineated,  the  basis  of  a  truly  comprehensive  policy  on  the 
Irish  land  question.  That  question  cannot  be  settled  without  an 
effort  of  constructive  statesmanship,  such  as  this  country  has  not 
made  for  many  years.  No  permissive  acts  will  avail  against  the 
profomid  mistrust  which  separates  the  classes  interested  in  land ; 
no  violent  transfer  of  rights  will  produce  that  sense  of  security  for 
which  Ireland  has  been  waiting  ever  since  her  ancient  land  laws 
were  superseded  by  feudal  tenures ;  no  empirical  assimilation  of 
law  to  custom  will  cure  the  evils  which  spring  from  vicious 
customs,  themselves  the  offspring  of  vicious  laws.  Neither  by 
taking  English  law,  nor  by  taking  Irish  usage,  as  our  point  of 
departure,  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  view  of  the  task  now 
devolving  upon  the  legislature.  Such  a  view  can  only  be 
gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  which  have  made  Ireland 
what  she  is,  and  of  the  tendencies  which  indicate  what  she  might 
be.  Too  exclusive  stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the  former,  and 
pictures  drawn  before  the  famine,  when  the  poor-law  and  the 
national  system  of  education  were  in  their  infancy,  are  accepted 
as  if  they  correctly  represented  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  To  judge  of  that  condition  as  the  next  generation  will 
judge  of  it  is  indeed  impossible,  but  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  evidence  respecting  it  which  has  been  collected  during  the  last 
few  years  has  brought  the  land  question  faurly  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  educated  public  opinion.  It  is  our  duty  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  upon  it,  and  unless  an  independent  judg- 
ment could  be  exercised  upon  it  by  political  students  in  Great 
Britain,  it  would  not  be  ripe  for  solution. 
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VIII.  In  striving  to  concentrate  oiir  conclusions  into  a  few 
principles  capable  of  being  worked  out  by  a  draughtsman  into  a 
statute,  let  us  resolutely  put  aside  all  difiSculties  arising  merely 
from  prejudice  or  the  exigencies  of  party  tactics.  Wise  laws  can 
only  be  framed  in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  lawgiver  clothed  with 
supreme  legislative  authority.  We  have  now  to  consider  what 
kind  of  measure  such  a  lawgiver  would  enact  for  Ireland,  never 
forgetting  the  cardinal  distinction  between  the  process  of  arbi- 
trating on  past  claims,  and  the  process  of  building  up  a  land- 
system  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Dealing  first  with  the  past,  he  would  lay  down  the  broad 
principle  that  all  existing  tenants'  improvements,  made  with  the 
consent  or  connivance  of  the  landlord,  belong  to  the  tenant,  in 
the  absence  of  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  He  would 
place  in  the  same  category  all  payments  for  goodwill  made  with 
the  privity  of  the  landlord,  thereby  legalizing  retrospectively  the 
common  practice  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  where  the  purchase 
money  is  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  through  the  agent's  office, 
and  the  arrears  of  rent  deducted  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  outgoing  tenant.  A  large  class  of  cases  would  remain,  in 
which  the  last  or  some  former  tenant  was  bought  out  without  the 
landlord's  knowledge,  or  the  sanction  of  local  custom,  if  not  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  rule  of  the  estate.  He  would  exclude 
these  cases  from  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  applicable 
to  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  would  not  allow  a  pecuniary  claim  to 
be  set  up  against  the  landlord  in  respect  of  expectations  founded 
on  confidence  in  his  indulgence.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
recognize,  not  indeed  "tenure  by  status,"  but  a  beneficial  right 
of  occupancy,  bearing  an  assignable  money  value,  which  might 
be  fixed  at  three  or  four  years'  purchase,  over  and  above  the 
worth  of  unexhausted  improvements.  Where  more  was  claimed, 
on  the  ground  that  successive  landlords  had  dealt  with  successive 
occupiers  upon  the  implied  understanding  that  rent  should  not 
be  raised,  he  would  lay  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  occupier, 
and  would  not  permit  tenants  to  charge  against  the  landlord 
illicit  payments  of  blackmail,  for  which,  perhaps,  they  may 
already  have  reimbursed  themselves  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
land.     On  the  contrary,  he  would  treat  any  deterioration  of  the 
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soil  by  wasteful  farming  as  a  subject  of  set-off  on  the  landlord's 
side  of  the  account.  He  would,  moreover,  enable  the  landlord  to 
plead  against  a  claim  of  compensation  for  improvements  any 
facts  which  might  rebut  the  presumption ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
fact  of  the  land  owing  its  present  value  to  causes  independent  of 
the  tenant,  or  the  fact  of  its  having  been  let  at  a  nominal  rent 
during  reclamation,  with  a  tacit  proviso  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  re-valued.  For  the  purpose  of  assessing  all  these 
claims  and  counter-claims,  he  would  institute  a  Special  Valua- 
tion Commission,  for  which  peculiar  facilities  exist  in  Ireland, 
and  which,  strange  to  say,  was  suggested  by  Spenser,  on  differ- 
ent grounds,  three  centuries  ago.  He  would  invest  this  body 
with  a  large  equitable  jurisdiction,  and  would  cause  a  complete 
Domesday  book  to  be  compiled  for  the  whole  island,  after  full 
judicial  inquky,  registering  the  ascertained  amount  of  each 
tenant's  interest  in  his  holding.  That  amount  would  thenceforth 
become  a  charge  upon  the  land,  and  no  tenant  could  be  evicted, 
except  for  specified  breaches  of  duty,  until  his  registered  charge 
should  have  been  liquidated. 

Having  thus  provided  for  retrospective  compensation,  the 
lawgiver  would  proceed  to  pave  the  way  for  a  peaceful  transition 
of  the  Irish  land-system  from  tenancy-at-wiU.  modified  by  custom 
to  leasehold  tenure  of  certain  duration  and  upon  definite  terms. 
For  he  would  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  conviction,  supported 
by  so  great  a  preponderance  of  authority,  that  in  this  form  of 
tenure  is  to  be  found  at  once  the  strongest  incentive  to  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  best  safeguard  against  agrarian  disputes. 
He  would  be  prepared  to  cut  the  central  and  only  intractable 
knot  of  the  Irish  land  question,  by  encouraging,  and  if  need  be 
compelling,  landlords  to  grant  leases,  in  cases  where  a  claim 
to  receive  them  should  have  been  established.  He  would,  there- 
fore, instruct  the  Special  Valuation  Commission  to  distinguish, 
by  reference  to  a  few  simple  rules,  between  tenants  qualified  to 
receive  leases  and  tenants  entitled  only  to  compensation  for 
improvements  and  disturbance.  He  would  probably  select  as 
the  chief  test  of  qualification  the  continuous  occupancy  by  the 
same  family  of  the  same  farm  during  a  certain  period,  coupled 
with  the  punctual  discharge  of  all  a  tenant's  obligations ;  but  he 
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might  also  require  some  tangible  pledge  of  an  intention  to 
execute  further  improvements  upon  it.  Whatever  test  he  might 
select,  however,  the  end  which  he  would  keep  in  view  would  be 
to  give  all  the  most  respectable  tenants,  above  mere  cottiers  and 
allotment-holders,  security  of  tenure  without  perpetuity  of 
tenure.  To  effect  this,  he  would  empower  the  Special  Valuation 
Commission,  at  the  option  of  the  quaUfied  occupier,  to  commute 
his  equitable  right  to  compensation  into  a  Parliamentary  lease, 
of  which  the  length  should  depend  on  the  duration  of  previous 
occupancy,  and  the  proofs  of  good  husbandi-y  on  the  claimant's 
part.  His  greatest  difficulty  would  consist  in  fixing  a  fair 
standard  of  rent  for  such  leases,  but  this  difficulty  would  not 
prove  insuperable.  The  standard  which  he  would  adopt  would 
not  be  the  old  rental,  for  that  would  be  a  penalty  on  benevolent 
landlords,  nor  would  it  be  the  nominal  rental  that  might  be 
obtained  by  competition,  for  that  might  be  double  the  annual 
value.  He  would  take  the  public  valuation,  duly  adjusted,  as, 
on  the  whole,  more  trustworthy  than  either,  leaving  the  com- 
mission to  adjudicate  upon  the  many  circumstances  which  might 
warrant  a  departure  from  it.  In  the  meantime,  he  would  resort 
to  indirect  methods  of  inducing  both  parties  to  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  commission  by  voluntary  arrangement.  He  would 
exempt  leases  from  stamp  duty ;  he  would  import  full  leasing 
powers  into  every  settlement,  and  he  would  make  government 
loans  for  land  improvement  conditional  on  the  land  being  under 
lease.  He  would  make  all  leases  forfeitable  upon  wilful  breaches 
of  their  essential  conditions,  and,  in  every  case,  he  would  make 
the  acceptance  of  a  lease  operate,  ipso  facto,  as  a  merger  of  all 
pre-existing  equities. 

The  general  result  of  these  provisions  would  be  that  nearly 
all  the  best  tenants  in  Ireland  would  hold  upon  the  same  footing 
as  all  the  best  tenants  in  Scotland,  and  that  an  amnesty  of  all 
past  grievances  would  have  been  passed,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  Still  there  would  be  some  good  tenants  who  had 
declined  to  accept  leases  in  lieu  of  a  privileged  dependence,  and 
many  indifferent  or  recently-settled  tenants  who  had  failed  to 
obtain  them,  for  want  of  qualification.  All  of  these,  even 
if  not  protected  by  the  Ulster  custom,  would  have  a  material 
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security  against  arbitrary  eviction  in  the  registered  charge  for 
their  former  improvements  and  beneficial  right  of  occupany;  but 
the  lawgiver  would  hold  out  further  inducements  for  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  more  industrious  and  improving  into  lease- 
holders. He  would,  in  the  first  place,  annul  the  presumption  of 
law  that  an  agricultural  tenancy  is  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
and  give  every  tenant  in  future  the  right  to  hold  on  for  at 
least  five  years,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement.  He 
would  also  reverse  the  presumption  of  law  with  respect  to 
improvements,  and  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  right  to  distrain 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement.  But  he  would  not 
suffer  landlords  to  be  defrauded  by  dishonest,  or  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  soil  to  be  ruined  by  incapable,  tenants.  He 
would  establish  a  summary  mode  of  procedure  for  suits  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  enforce  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  rent  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  tenant's  primary  obHga- 
tions  by  the  appropriate  penalty  of  eviction. 

Lastly,  he  would  organize  a  Board,  analogous  to  that  which 
in  Prussia  has  carried  out  the  grand  reforms  of  Stein  and 
Hardenburg,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  purchase  by 
tenants  of  the  fee-simple  in  their  holdings.  This  part  of  the 
scheme  he  would  entrust  to  a  department  of  the  existing 
Landed  Estates  Court,  with  instructions  to  aid  those  only  with 
State  funds  who,  by  depositing  a  stated  proportion  of  the  price, 
and  finding  good  securities  for  the  remainder,  should  have 
given  some  earnest  of  their  capacity  to  strengthen  that  class  of 
substantial  resident  yeomen  of  which  the  want  is  so  much  felt 
in  Ireland.  The  same  Board,  associated  or  amalgamated  with 
the  Board  of  Works,  might  well  superintend  all  improvement 
loans,  which,  in  exceptional  instances,  should  be  extended  to 
improvements  by  tenants,  and  might  be  authorized  to  sanction 
the  sale  of  land  by  limited  owners,  for  the  execution  of  repro- 
ductive works  or  the  redemption  of  tenant-right.  It  might 
also  organize  the  means  of  settling  the  surplus  agricultural 
labour  of  Ireland  on  a  portion  of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  reclaim- 
able  waste. 

Other  changes,   not    less    intimately   but    less    exclusively 
affecting  agricultural  relations  in  Ireland,  he  would  reserve  for 
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a  time  when  they  may  be  introduced  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  For  the  present,  he  would  abstain  from  dealing  with 
the  laws  prescribing  the  descent  of  landed  estates  on  intestacy, 
and  with  those  enabling  entails  to  be  made  on  unborn  children. 
He  would  not,  however,  fail  to  discern  in  the  former  a  fertile 
cause  of  absenteeism  and  social  disunion,  or  in  the  latter  a 
disastrous  impediment  to  free  trade  in  land  and  an  enlightened 
management  of  property.  He  would  recognize,  too,  in  the  ballot 
a  potent  remedy  against  the  evil  spirit  of  class -ascendancy,  since 
it  would  deprive  Irish  landlords  of  their  most  iutelligible  motive 
for  keeping  up  tenaney-at-will.  For  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
would  utterly  reject  the  policy  of  governing  Ireland  through  the 
landlords  as  condemned  alike  by  experience  and  poUtical  science, 
while  he  would  seek  to  preserve  and  even  to  extend  their 
legitimate  and  civilizing  influences. 

IX.  A  land-settlement  founded  on  principles  like  these  would 
assuredly  effect  an  agrarian  revolution,  but  it  would  be  a  revo- 
lution gradual  in  its  operation,  and  most  conservative  in  its 
ultimate  results.  The  fixity  of  tenure  which  it  would  initiate 
would  differ  from  that  demanded  by  agitators  in  four  essential 
respects,  being  granted  with  judicial  discrimination,  limited  in 
maximum  duration,  variable  according  to  strict  rules  of  previous 
qualification,  and  consistent  with  the  landlord's  sole  property  in 
what  have  been  called  "  the  latent  qualities  of  the  soil."  That 
it  would  require  careful  revision  in  detail,  and  would  depend  in 
a  great  degree  for  its  success  on  the  machinery  employed  to 
carry  it  out,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  elastic  character. 
But  it  would  at  least  possess  two  merits  of  the  highest  import- 
ance— that  it  would  not  create  a  double  ownership,  which 
Prussia  has  spent  half  a  century  in  abohshing,  and  that  it 
would  involve  no  further  legislation.  The  State  would  intervene, 
once  for  all,  and  by  a  single  exertion  of  its  sovereign  power 
would  reconstruct  the  Irish  land-system,  leaving  all  subsequent 
adaptation  and  adjustment  to  be  worked  out  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, under  the  supervision  of  responsible  public  officers.  Its 
results  would  register  themselves  with  unfailing  accuracy  in  the 
agricultural  statistics  annually  presented  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    AH  theorists  are  agreed  that  owners  and  occupiers  of 
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land  are,  in  some  degree,  trustees  for  the  community,  and  bound 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil  for  the  support  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  If,  then,  it  should  be  proved  that  far  richer 
harvests  may  be  yielded  by  the  soil  of  Ireland  under  security  of 
tenure  than  were  ever  raised  under  tenancy-at-will,  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  justified  in  concluding  that  it  had  conferred  a 
blessing  on  all  classes  in  Ireland.  The  larger  share  of  that 
blessing  would  be  divided  between  Irish  landlords  and  Irish 
tenants,  and  the  returns  to  be  derived  from  a  far-sighted 
investment  of  capital  would  amply  suffice,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  for  the  concurrent  increase  of  rents  and  farmer's 
profits. 

One  objection  remains  to  be  considered,  for  it  is  an  objection 
which,  if  admitted,  is  decisive  against  this  or  any  other  land- 
settlement  for  Ireland,  short  of  naked  confiscation.  It  is  sure 
to  be  alleged  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  or  final 
by  the  Irish  people.  But  what  is  this  "  Irish  people  "  which  is 
thus  personified  so  readily  for  purposes  of  flattery  or  for  pur- 
poses of  disparagement,  by  those  who  affect  to  be  its  champions, 
and  by  those  who  in  their  hearts  regard  it  as  an  inferior  race  ? 
And  what  statesman,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  shape  his 
policy  by  the  wild  and  passionate  aspirations  of  the  very  men 
whom  he  is  striving  to  educate,  by  just  laws,  into  a  respect  for 
government  and  property  ?  And  what  verdict  would  history 
pass  on  that  legislature  which,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  with  such 
an  opportunity  within  its  grasp,  should  be  swayed  by  popular 
clamour,  instead  of  acting  upon  a  calm  and  clear-sighted  per- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  achieved  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed,  within  the  compass  of  human  wisdom  to 
devise  an  agrarian  settlement  of  Ireland  which  shall  not  offend 
many  deep-seated  prejudices  and  disappoint  many  delusive 
hopes.  No  settlement  designed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  confidence  among  the  Irish  peasant-farmers  can  be  other- 
wise than  hateful  to  men  who  trade  upon  the  spirit  of  disloyalty 
and  suspicion  ;  who  live  by  maligning,  not  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment only,  but  the  British  people  ;  and  whose  supreme  aim  is 
to  mar  the  constitutional  pacification  of  their  country.  No 
settlement  that  raises  Irish  peasant-farmers  to  a  position  of  in- 
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dependence,  both  political  and  social,  can  be  welcomed  by  that 
party  of  ascendancy  which  looks  down  upon  them  with  more 
than  feudal  arrogance,  and  cannot  endure  the  bare  thought  of 
dealing  with  them  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  No  settlement 
that  favours  the  gradual  transmutation  of  custom  into  contract, 
and  the  ultimate  development  of  a  land-system  in  harmony  with 
the  commercial  tendencies  of  modern  society,  can  fail  to  disgust 
enthusiasts  who  place  traditional  usage  above  economical  science, 
and  seek  for  their  ideal  of  L"ish  well-being  in  a  past  that  was 
never  present.  No  settlement  that  jealously  guards  the  rights 
and  interests  which  have  already  accrued  under  tenure  by  status, 
can  please  that  doctrinaire  school  of  economists  who  assume 
freedom  of  contract  where  it  could  not  exist,  and  would  rather 
do  injustice  to  a  whole  population  than  sanction  a  principle 
which  they  cannot  find  in  their  own  narrow  creed.  But,  even  if 
all  this  were  possible — were  it  possible  to  combine  in  one 
measure  all  the  conflicting  theories  on  the  Irish  land  question — 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  accomplish  in  one  year  that  which 
involves  a  radical  change  in  national  character.  No  settlement 
to  be  embodied  in  a  single  act,  however  comprehensive  and 
beneficent,  will  charm  away  the  lethargy  of  Irish  temperament, 
or  undo  the  effects  of  that  prolonged  misgovernment  which 
stunted  the  growth  of  industrial  habits.  No  settlement  can 
blot  out  the  dark  memories  of  a  bondage  which  kept  Ireland 
centuries  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  for 
which  the  agrarian  terrorism  of  our  own  day  is  but  the  retribu- 
tion. No  settlement  can  suddenly  create  in  Ireland  a  generation 
of  honest  and  patriotic  leaders,  capable  of  interpreting  it  to  the 
people,  and  moderating  the  inevitable  shock  of  a  change  in  the 
organic  relations  of  classes.  No  settlement  can  reverse  the  per- 
manent conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  of  mineral  resources,  and 
of  geographical  position,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  political 
cause,  would  make  it  difficult  for  Ireland  to  keep  pace  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  race  of  civilization. 

Yet  it  is  possible — nay,  more,  it  is  certain — that  such  a  land 
settlement  as  we  have  contemplated  would  break  the  spell  which 
now  binds  the  physical  and  moral  energies  of  Ireland.  It  would 
at  once  give  the  whole  class  of  improving  tenants  an  independent 
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stake  in  the  country,  and  enlist  their  support,  hy  the  strongest 
motives  of  self-interest,  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  It  would 
assure  to  all  other  Irish  occupiers  so  valuable  an  indemnity 
against  eviction  as  would  he  practically  equivalent  to  security  of 
tenure,  defeasible  only  upon  their  own  wilful  default.  It  would 
thus  relieve,  at  least,  half  the  population  of  Ireland  from  the 
perpetual  dread  of  "  removal,"  but  it  would  not  root  them,  like 
serfs,  in  the  soil,  or  cut  off  from  the  landless  cottier  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  possessor  of  a  farm.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
promote  a  healthy  consolidation  by  converting  tenant-right  into 
a  marketable  commodity,  of  which  the  owner  might  dispose 
freely,  with  the  landlord's  consent,  either  to  a  wealthier  neigh- 
bour, or  to  a  thrifty  day-labourer  seeking  an  investment  for  his 
little  savings.  It  would  liberate  millions  of  capital  now  lying  in 
the  banks,  and,  imparting  a  new  life  to  Irish  agriculture,  would 
arrest  the  chronic  paralysis  of  Irish  trade.  It  would  sweep 
away  the  last  grievance  for  which  the  Imperial  Government  is 
responsible,  and,  with  it,  the  last  pretext  for  inciting  Irishmen 
to  despair  of  justice  from  Great  Britain.  All  this  it  would  do, 
without  violating  any  moral  right  of  property,  or  checking  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  rental  of  Ireland.  It  might  not 
evoke  a  short-lived  outburst  of  barren  and  servile  gratitude,  but 
it  would  surely  quicken  the  latent  germ  of  that  manly  public 
spirit  which,  in  all  time,  has  been  the  sovereign  antidote  against 
anarchical  passions,  and  the  mainspring  of  every  civic  virtue. 
And  thus  it  ma;y  come  to  pass  that,  in  settling  the  Irish  Land 
Question,  we  are  destined  to  settle  that  greater  Irish  question  of 
which  it  is  but  a  part — the  question  whether  Ireland  shall  con- 
tinue to  brood  helplessly  over  her  ancient  wrongs,  a  querulous 
and  unprofitable  member  of  the  European  family,  or  shall 
henceforth  work  out  for  herself  her  own  regeneration,  in  cordial 
union  with  the  sister-nation  to  which  Providence  has  Huked  her 
by  an  immutable  decree. 
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The  history  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  most  English- 
men, is  essentially  the  history  of  a  dependency.  We  are  aU 
supposed  to  have  learned  that  it  was  conquered  seven  hundred 
years  ago  by  King  Henry  II.;  that  it  has  been  governed  ever 
since  by  deputies  or  viceroys  under  the  English  crown,  long 
retaining,  however,  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own ;  that  it  has 
rebelled  again  and  again,  especially  since  the  Reformation  ;  and 
that  after  the  last  of  these  rebellions  which  attained  any  formid- 
able proportions,  it  was  finally  united  with  Great  Britain  into 
one  kingdom  with  a  common  Parliament.  Some  of  us,  perhaps, 
may  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  causes  of  this  inveterate 
disloyalty,  breaking  out,  like  a  volcano,  into  sudden  eruption  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  may  have  asked  ourselves  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  a  nation  which  has  practised  more  successfully 
than  any  other  the  art  of  constitutional  government  has  so 
utterly  failed  to  make  the  Irish  race  sensible  of  the  blessings 
guaranteed  by  English  law.  Very  few,  however,  among  Enghsh 
students  of  Irish  history,  carry  back  their  researches  into  that 
age  preceding  English  rule  in  Ireland,  which  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  national  traditions  of  Irishmen.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
gain  a  really  comprehensive  insight  into  the  past  and  future 
relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  not  altogether  forget  this  period.  Without  knowing 

'  This  paper,  reprinted  by  permission  from  Macmillan's  Magazine,  contains  the 
substance,  and  partially  retains  the  form,  of  an  addi-ess  delivered  at  Eochdale. 
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something  of  what  Ireland  was  at  the  date  of  her  conquest,  we 
cannot  judge,  with  any  confidence,  how  far  she  has  gained  or 
lost  by  her  connection  with  this  country. 

I.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  led  to  a  conclusion  very  different 
from  that  of  patriotic  Irish  antiquaries  as  to  the  early  state  of 
Ireland.  All  nations  have  a  tendency  to  idealize  their  own 
infancy,  but,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  the  Irish  Celts  lay 
claim  to  an  antiquity  far  beyond  that  of  other  races.  They  have 
catalogues  of  kings  reaching  back  to  the  world  before  the  Flood, 
and  their  uncouth  chronicles,  it  has  been  said,  glitter  with  gold 
and  silver.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Ireland,  in  the  dark 
ages,  was  far  more  advanced  than  England  or  Europe  in  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  civilization ;  that  her  schools  were  the  resort  of 
students  from  all  nations ;  and  that  her  people,  divided  into  an 
incredible  variety  of  ranks  and  orders,  under  their  native  chiefs, 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  security  and  comfort  which  they  have  never 
since  recovered. 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  these  records  are 
wholly  fabulous,  or  to  describe  the  mythical  age  of  Ireland,  like 
that  of  Greece,  as  "  a  past  that  was  never  present."  I  admit 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  legendary  and  traditional  lore  two 
elements  of  truth  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  certain  that  after 
the  epoch  of  St.  Patrick  the  Irish  Church  exhibited  a  remarkable 
vitality,  and  sent  forth  missionaries  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
while  Irish  monks  kept  alive  and  cultivated  such  a  love  of  know- 
ledge as  can  be  cultivated  in  the  cold  shade  of  a  monastery. 
But  history  shows  that  piety  is  no  measure  of  social  progress, 
and  that  monastic  learning  may  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
life  and  manners  of  a  people.  There  is,  however,  an  elaborate 
code  of  laws  still  extant,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  which  is  supposed  to  attest  a  highly  organized 
state  of  society  among  the  Irish  tribes  before  the  Conquest. 
Undoubtedly  this  code  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity, 
but  its  date,  or  rather  the  several  dates  of  its  various  parts,  are 
at  present  very  uncertain,  nor  is  its  Levitical  minuteness  by  any 
means  a  proof  of  advanced  civilization  at  the  period  to  which 
it  may  belong.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-established  rule 
that  a  fantastic  multiplicity  of  legal  forms  and  customs  is  not 
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only  consistent  with,  but  characteristic  of,  barbarism.  The 
patriarchal  judgments  dehvered  from  benches  of  turf,  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  private  judges,  called  Brehons,  who  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  chiefs,  may,  indeed,  have 
been  effectual  in  checking  violence  and  rapine,  but  they  repre- 
sented the  rudest  stage  in  the  development  of  law. 

Against  the  presumptions  derived  from  these  two  facts,  we 
have  to  set  a  solid  body  of  evidence.  We  have  positive  informa- 
tion that,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  there  were  no  towns  in 
Ireland  excei)t  those  founded  by  the  Danes.  There  were  no 
houses  or  civil  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  first  regular 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected  just  before  the  invasion.  The 
people  of  all  classes  seem  to  have  lived  in  wattled  huts  or  mud 
cabins ;  they  practised  very  little  agriculture,  chiefly  leading  a 
nomad  pastoral  life  ;  their  manufacturing  industry  was  confined 
to  articles  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  ornaments,  sometimes 
exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  taste ;  their  only  commerce  was 
carried  on  by  the  Danes,  who  held  the  principal  seaports.  In 
all  visible  signs  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  they  were  far 
behind  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  but,  above  all,  they  had  no 
political  cohesion,  and  nothing  approaching  to  national  unity. 
Their  peculiar  law  of  descent  was  the  parent  of  constant  wars 
of  succession,  and  it  is  a  notable  circumstance,  indicating  the 
anarchy  and  disorder  thus  produced,  that  very  few  of  their 
numerous  kings  are  recorded  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 
Once  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  rallied  against  the 
Danes  by  the  great  Brian  at  Clontarf,  but  even  there  Irishmen 
were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  fragments  soon 
fell  apart  again,  and  intestine  divisions  were  the  direct  cause  of 
Strongbow's  invasion.  The  success  of  that  invasion  completes 
the  refutation  of  the  view  to  which  I  have  referred.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  under  her  native 
princes,  and  date  all  her  misery  from  the  Conquest,  are  bound 
to  explain  how  she  came  to  have  no  king  or  national  government 
capable  of  withstanding  a  handful  of  Norman  knights,  and  how 
she  could  have  degenerated  from  the  golden  age  on  which  they 
dwell  so  fondly,  to  the  helpless  and  wretched  plight  in  which 
Henry  II.  found  her. 
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II.  Let  me  here  at  once  disclaim  any  disposition  to  justify 
the  Conquest  in  itself.  Like  all  conquests  of  which  mere  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  is  the  motive,  it  stands  condemned  by  the 
morality  of  our  own  age,  nor  can  it  be  excused  on  the  same 
grounds  as  Edward  I.'s  conquest  of  Wales,  and  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a 
venial,  if  not  a  laudable,  enterprise,  if  judged  by  the  morality  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  carried  out ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  had 
been  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  then  supreme  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  who  even  invested  it  with  the  character  of  a 
crusade.  Nor  was  it  an  English  conquest  of  Ireland  after  all. 
It  was  essentially  a  Norman  conquest,  a  conquest  made  by  the 
same  nation  which  had  conquered  England  a  century  earlier, 
but  had  by  no  means  succeeded  as  yet  in  combining  the  con- 
quering and  the  conquered  race  into  one  people. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  that  of 
Henry  VIII. — a  period  covering  one-half  of  Anglo-Irish  history 
— that  her  dependence  on  England  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
Her  unsettled  and  lawless  condition  throughout  this  period  was 
not  due  to  the  Conquest,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  conquest  had 
never  been  completed ;  it  was  the  fruit,  not  of  over-government 
or  misgovernment  by  England,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  govern- 
ment under  native  rulers,  with  little  interference  on  the  part  of 
EngUsh  sovereigns.  Those  were  days  in  which  the  presence  of 
a  king  in  person  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  at  present, 
and  nothing  but  a  royal  army  sufficed  to  put  down  a  turbulent 
and  powerful  baron.  Yet,  after  the  visit  of  John,  no  English 
king,  except  Eichard  II.,  set  foot  in  Ireland  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies. The  only  English  armies  worthy  of  the  name,  that 
landed  in  Ireland  between  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  were  those  brought  over  by  Eichard  II., 
and  the  formidable  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce  was  finally 
repulsed  at  Dundalk  by  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  and  their 
retainers,  without  aid  from  England.  For  some  little  time  after 
the  Conquest,  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  new  system  of 
judicial  assizes  over  the  whole  island,  and  the  Great  Charter  was 
proclaimed  there  as  promptly  as  if  it  had  akeady  formed  part  of 
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an  United  Kingdom.  But  English  kings  soon  tired  of  reclaiming 
the  political  waste  of  Ireland,  and  found  enough  to  do,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  consolidating  their  Irish  dominions. 
Eebellions  of  English  barons  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry 
III.,  Welsh  and  Scotch  wars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.,  French  wars  .in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  the  great  Civil  Wars  of  the  Eoses  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  not  to  speak  of  such 
popular  insurrections'  as  those  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade, 
engrossed  and  exhausted  the  military  energies  of  the  English 
monarchy.  The  result  was,  that  instead  of  Ireland  becoming 
assimilated  to  England,  and  gradually  civilized  by  the  influence 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  colony  planted  in  Leinster,  the  domain  of 
English  law  and  English  government  was  gradually  contracted 
till  it  embraced  no  more  than  four  counties ;  and  even  within 
this  English  "  Pale,"  as  it  was  called,  Irish  manners  and  insti- 
tutions had  encroached  more  and  more  upon  English  manners 
and  institutions. 

In  the  State  papers  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Lancastrian 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  alone  are  designated  as  "  the 
King's  Irish  subjects ;  "  all  beyond  it  were  "  the  King's  Irish 
rebels,"  or  "the  King's  Irish  enemies;"  the  former  consisting 
mainly  of  border  chieftains,  both  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman,  with 
their  retainers ;  the  latter,  of  the  independent  native  tribes 
occupying  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Had  these  native 
tribes  produced  any  great  leader,  such  as  Eobert  Bruce,  they 
would  assuredly  have  expelled  the  English  altogether;  as  it  was, 
they  held  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  Maories  in  New 
Zealand,  receiving  no  protection  from  the  English  crown,  and 
yielding  it  no  real  allegiance.  In  fact,  Ireland  was  inhabited  by 
two  nations,  living  side  by  side,  and  intermarrying  freely,  in 
spite  of  prohibitory  statutes,  but  essentially  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  the  English  nation  in  England.  The 
English  Parliament  never  thought  of  legislating  directly  for  Ire- 
land; the  so-called  Irish  Parliament  legislated  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  colony  alone,  while  the  "  mere  Irish  "  were  equally  beyond 
the  reach  of  either.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  exactions 
practised  on  the  mass  of  the  common  people  under  old  Irish 
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customs,  modified  and  aggravated  by  those  of  feudalism.  But 
the  misery  thus  inflicted  was  not  the  product  of  English  govern- 
ment ;  it  resulted  from  the  inability  of  English  sovereigns  to 
control  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  chiefs.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  anything  like  a  democratic  rising  against  the  pre- 
vailing opression  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  Spenser  remarks,  all  the 
risings  in  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  stirred  up  and 
headed  by  nobles.  At  last,  the  royal  authority  over  the  Pale, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Pale  over  the  country,  reached  their 
lowest  point  together,  after  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  The  old 
Irish  families  recovered  many  of  their  confiscated  possessions; 
the  Anglo-Irish  aristocracy,  weakened  as  it  was,  could  only  be 
restrained  from  open  revolt  by  playing  off  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines  against  each  other.  It  was  the 
head  of  the  Geraldines,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who,  being  called  to 
account  for  setting  fire  to  Cashel  Cathedral,  pleaded  that  he 
thought  the  Archbishop  was  in  it.  Yet  he  was  made  Lord- 
deputy  by  Henay  VII.,  and  when  his  enemies  raised  the  objec- 
tion, "  All  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  man,"  the  king  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  Then  this  man  shall  govern  all  Ireland." 

III.  We  now  enter  upon  a  very  different  period — the  darkest 
and  most  eventful  in  the  whole  history  of  Ireland — extending 
over  most  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is, 
truly,  a  melancholy  reflection  that  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
ages  that  ever  dawned  upon  mankind — an  age  which  brought 
new  life  to  Europe,  and  to  England  above  all  other  European 
countries — should  have  ushered  in  a  still  darker  night  of  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation  for  Ireland.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  it  is  from 
this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  aU  Irish  wrongs,  so 
far  as  England  is  responsible  for  them. 

How  did  this  come  to  pass  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  want  of 
goodwill,  or  even  of  earnest  and  intelligent  study,  on  the  part  of 
the  Englishmen  mainly  concerned  with  Irish  affairs.  Ireland 
fills  a  very  large  space  in  the  State  papers  of  the  Tudor  period ;  we 
have  reports  on  her  condition  from  Eoyal  Commissions,  a  volu- 
minous correspondence  between  Irish  Lord-deputies  and  Eng- 
lish Councillors,  with  numerous  treatises  and  schemes  of  reform 
by  private  authors.    All  these  breathe,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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same  just  and  humane  spirit  which  characterizes  the  most 
eloquent  of  them,  the  famous  dialogue  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
himself  a  settler  in  Munster,  on  the  Present  State  of  Ii-eland.  It 
.would,  indeed,  be  difi&cult  to  express  the  anxieties  and  mis- 
givings which  still  oppress  the  most  hopeful  minds  in  legislating 
for  Ireland,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  in  language 
more  pathetic  or  appropriate  than  is  put  by  Spenser  into  the 
mouth  of  "  Irenaeus  "  in  the  opening  of  this  discourse: — "  Marry, 
so  there  have  been  divers  good  plots  devised,  and  wise  counsels 
cast  already  about  reformation  of  that  realm  ;  but  they  Say  it  is 
the  fatal  destiny  of  that  land,  that  no  purposes,  whatsoever  are 
meant  for  her  good,  will  prosper  or  take  good  effect;  which, 
whether  it  proceed  from  the  very  genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  appointed  the 
time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  He  reserveth  her  in  this  unquiet 
state  still  for  some  secret  scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  into 
England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet  much  to  be  feared." 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  English  statesmen  towards  Ireland 
in  that  great  age,  when  statesmanlike  ability  was  not  scarce  in 
England,  and  when  the  best  statesmanlike  ability  in  England 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Irish  government.  Some  of  the 
ablest  sovereigns  in  our  history,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
William  III.,  grappled  vigorously  with  the  Irish  question  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  They  were  aided  by  such  coun- 
sellors as  Burleigh  and  Bacon,  Sir  John  Davies  and  Sir 
"William  Petty ;  they  were  represented  in  Ireland  by  such 
governors  as  Surrey,  and  Perrot,  and  Mountjoy,  and  Ormond. 
Even  Cromwell,  ruthlessly  as  he  avenged  the  massacre  of  1641, 
was  not  the  cruel  oppressor  that  Irish  historians  would  have  us 
believe,  and  the  administration  of  his  son  Henry  was  long 
remembered  with  gratitude  in  Ireland.  Even  Strafford,  "  that 
star  of  exceeding  brightness,  but  sinister  influence,"  as  Hallam 
calls  him,  mingled  beneficent  measures  with  his  dark  and  arbi- 
trary counsels,  and  left  Ireland  more  prosperous  than  he  found 
her.  The  general  object  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  as  in  subsequent  times,  was  one  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  It  was  to  unite  the  Irish  and 
English  people  into  one  nation ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view, 
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many  excellent  plans  for  civilizing  Ireland  were  set  on  foot, 
including  more  than  one  for  establishing  a  thorough  system  of 
national  education.  If  all  these  plans  failed — if  Ireland  at  the 
Eevolution  was  hardly  more  advanced  and  far  more  discontented 
than  Ireland  at  the  Eeformation — the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
the  Jesuitical  statecraft,  typical  of  that  period,  which  scrupled 
not  to  compass  Utopian  aims  by  violent  means,  and  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  rights,  still  more  the  sentiments  and 
traditions,  of  a  subject  race. 

In  this  spirit,  four  lines  of  Irish  policy  were  marked  out  and 
carried  into  effect  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, which  completely  altered  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  complete  subjection  of  Ireland 
to  the  English  monarchy  and  legislature.  Before  Henry  VIII., 
the  sovereign  of  England  was  "Lord  of  Ireland."  After  the 
formal  submission  of  the  Irish  chiefs  in  that  reign,  he  became 
"  Iving  of  Ireland  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  change  of  title 
was  followed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  by  a  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  royal  authority,  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative, throughout  Ireland.  The  whole  island  was  now  reduced 
to  "  shire-land  ;  "  judges  made  their  circuits  regularly  through 
every  part  of  it,-  the  king's  writ  "ran,"  if  it  was  not  obeyed, 
everywhere;  and  the  old  Irish  land-tenures  were  abolished  by 
the  English  Common  Law.  In  the  meantime,  the  famous 
statutes  known  as  Poyning's  Laws,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Hem-y  VII.,  had  made  all  legislation  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
dependent  on  the  English  Privy  Council.  This  measure  was 
probably  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  native  Irish,  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  imperial  interests,  against  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Pale.  In  effect,  however,  it  became  a  powerful 
instrument  of  legislative  oppression,  especially  after  the  Irish  re- 
presentation had  been  packed,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
under  James  I. 

2.  The  second  branch  of  the  new  Irish  policy  was  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  Protestantism  by  law.  The  earlier 
relations  of  Ireland  with  England  were  embittered  by  no  differ- 
ence of  religion.     In  the  reign   of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Enghsh 
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liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  used  by  royal  proclamation,  and  in 
that  of  Elizabeth  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  imposed  upon  Ireland.  Many  of  the  bishops  con- 
formed readily ;  the  chief  resistance  was  made  by  the  inferior 
priests ;  as  for  the  people,  no  account  was  taken  of  them,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  convert  them.  The  Scriptures  were  not 
translated  into  Irish,  and  it  was  enacted  that  where  the  congre- 
gations did  not  understand  English, — that  is,  in  almost  every 
Irish  parish, — the  prayers  might  be  read  in  Latin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  little  active  persecution,  and  the  condition 
of  Irish  Catholics,  as  Macaulay  has  shown,  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  that  of  English  Catholics,  in  respect  of  civil 
liberty,  until  after  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1641.  That  execrable 
code  of  Penal  Laws  which  is  the  shame  and  reproach  of  our 
Protestantism,  was  the  consequence  of  that  event,  and  of  the 
civil  wars  that  continued  with  little  intermission  up  to  the  subju- 
gation of  Ireland  by  WilHam  III.  It  is,  happily,  needless  to 
dwell  on  its  iniquity,  or  on  its  profound  influence  in  estranging 
the  Irish  people  from  then*  rulers.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  its 
less  obvious  effects  in  stunting  Irish  education  and  disorganizing 
Irish  society  have  been  yet  appreciated,  while  they  are  certainly 
not  yet  exhausted. 

3.  Yet  even  greater  and  more  irreparable  mischief  was 
wrought  by  a  third  line  of  policy,  relentlessly  pursued  during  the 
same  period — the  policy  of  confiscation  and  settlement.  This  is 
too  vast  a  subject  to  be  treated  here  in  detail,  but  it  is  right  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  idea,  too  prevalent  in  Ii-eland,  that 
English  Governments  seized  and  appropriated  Irish  land  simply 
to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  English  adventurers.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  chief  motive  of  those  who  originated  the  plantation 
of  forfeited  Irish  estates  by  English  colonists  was  to  civilize  and 
benefit  the  country.  This,  indeed,  clearly  appears  from  contem- 
porary documents,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  afterwards 
territorial  avarice,  on  the  part  of  English  kings  as  well  as  of 
English  settlers,  had  much  to  do  with  Irish  "settlements." 
Among  these,  we  may  distinguish  four,  as  the  most  sweeping 
and  important,  each  following  on  the  suppression  of  a  great 
rebellion, — the  settlement  of  Munster  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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the  settlement  of  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  the  Cromwellian 
settlement,  confirmed  to  a  great  extent  under  Charles  II. ;  and  the 
settlement  of  WilUam  III.  The  joint  result  of  these  settlements 
was  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  Irish  soil,  estimated  by  some 
at  nine-tenths,  was  transferred  into  Protestant  hands.  What- 
ever may  he  said  in  defence  of  them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recog- 
nize in  them,  and  their  direct  fruits,  the  main  origin  of  the 
instinctive  Irish  mistrust  of  English  government  and  English 
law. 

4.  Still  less  venial,  and  only  less  disastrous,  were  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  which  dates  from  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Strafford,  and  the  restrictions  afterwards  placed  on 
the  Irish  cattle  trade.  These  cruel  measures  were  only  too 
successful,  and  they  were  justified  solely  by  the  supposed  com- 
mercial advantage  of  England.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  English  House  of  Commons,  that  William  III.  said, 
"  I  shall  do  all  that  is  in  me  to  discom-age  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland."  When  "the  trade  of  Ireland"  was  proposed 
as  a  toast,  in  Swift's  presence,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  I  drink  no 
memories."  The  constitutional  right  of  England  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  as  she  might  have  regulated  that  of  a 
West  Indian  colony,  might  perhaps  be  plausibly  vindicated. 
But  constitutional  right  is  not  a  moral  right ;  and  Berkeley,  who 
benevolently  advised  the  Irish  to  direct  theii*  industry  to  per- 
mitted branches  of  trade,  would  have  done  still  better  to  lift  up 
his  voice  against  the  selfish  protectionist  spirit  in  England  which 
arrested  the  natural  process  whereby  Ireland  might  have  gradu- 
ally recovered  from  the  devastation  of  war. 

IV.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  state 
of  Ireland,  as  described  by  Swift,  Berkeley,  and  Boulter,  was  ono 
of  utter  and  complete  prostration.  Neither  in  1715,  nor  in 
1745,  was  there  any  rebellious  movement;  and  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  was  Lord-lieutenant  in  the  latter  year,  was  even  able 
to  send  troops  over  to  Scotland.  At  this  period,  indeed,  most  of 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  Irish  Cathohcs  were  serving  under 
the  king  of  France.  The  statement,  often  repeated,  that  450,000 
Irishman  died  in  that  service  between  the  Boyne  and  Fontenoy, 
is  barely  credible,  but  the  number  was  certainly  enormous,  and 
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Berkeley,  writing  in  1735,  speaks  of  "the  major  part"  of  Irish 
patriots  as  being  "  in  the  French  interest."  Four  years  later, 
Ireland  was  visited  by  a  potato-famine,  second  only  in  horror  to 
that  of  1846,  but  arising  wholly  from  a  severe  frost,  against 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  people  had  not  the  skill  to  protect 
their  store  of  potatoes.  It  was  not,  however,  imtil  1760,  that 
any  serious  manifestation  of  discontent  took  place.  Then  broke 
out  the  famous  Whiteboy  rising,  the  origin  and  type  of  all  sub- 
sequent agrarian  distm-bances,  provoked  by  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments on  the  right  of  pasturage,  and  prosecuted  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  a  servile  war.  Absenteeism  had  now  come  to  figure 
prominently  among  Irish  grievances,  and  directly  produced  the 
system  of  middlemen.  The  middleman,  in  fact,  was  a  resident 
yeoman  or  farmer,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  the  modem  land 
agent,  and  developed  on  his  ill-gotten  profits  into  the  squireen 
whom  Arthm:  Young  has  rendered  for  ever  infamous. 

Yet  there  was  a  gi-owing  spirit  of  independence  even  during 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  peaceful  revolution  of  1782.  This  spirit  made  itself  felt, 
not  among  the  Irish  masses,  but  among  the  Anglo-Irish 
oligarchy,  which  now  had  a  monopoly  of  Irish  legislation.  The 
right  of  England  to  prohibit  the  export  of  Irish  goods  from  Irish 
ports  was  challenged,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords  was  disputed,  the  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
English  Parliament  over  Ireland  was  resisted.  At  last  the 
American  revolution  fired  the  train.  The  armed  volunteers  of 
1779  first  extorted  the  concession  of  Free  Trade,  which  had 
been  promised  by  Charles  I.,  and  three  years  later  achieved, 
under  Grattan,  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 

Full  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  has  been  done  by  his- 
torians to  the  short-lived  Irish  ParHament  thus  launched  into 
existence  in  1782.  That  it  showed  vigour  and  patriotism  in  its 
early  measures,  is  beyond  question ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  it  very  soon  betrayed  all  the  weakness  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  assembly  so  constituted,  aspiring  to  co-ordinate 
power  with  the  British  legislature.  Exclusively  composed  of 
Protestants,  mainly  composed  of  placemen  and  nominees  for 
pocket  boroughs,  and  divided  within  itself  by  the  double  influ- 
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ence  of  corruption  and  mutual  distrust,  the  "independent  Irish 
ParUament "  was  hardly  more  competent  to  represent  all  Ireland 
than  the  new  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church. 
It  produced  some  great  orators,  it  is  true,  but  "  they  lived  for 
the  most  fpart  in  a  society  which  was  a  whirl  of  reckless  gaiety 
and  conviviality,  alternating  with  barbarous  duels  and  ghastly 
suicides ; "  and  for  want  of  true  statesmanship  to  guide  its 
councils,  its  meteoric  career  was  marked  by  as  many  blunders  as 
could  well  have  been  made  within  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
Forgetful  of  its  own  democratic  origin,  though  it  extended  the 
franchise  to  Catholics  in  1792,  it  refused  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  deliberately  rejected  Parliamentary  Eeform.  Out  of  mere 
jealousy,  it  demurred  to  the  restrictions  embodied  in  the  English 
Regency  Bill,  and  stickled  for  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  most 
worthless  prince  that  ever  filled  the  position  of  heir-apparent  to 
our  throne.  Finally,  and  above  all,  it  entirely  failed  to  antici- 
pate or  arrest  the  great  rebellion  of  the  United  Irishmen,  of 
which  the  first  impulse  was  undoubtedly  given  by  the  French 
Eevolution,  but  which  did  not  break  out  till,  that  revolution  had 
expended  its  force  in  France  itself.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  horrors  of  1798 ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  that  year, 
the  fate  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  sealed,  and  the  Union 
became  inevitable. 

V.  It  is  well  known  that  wholesale  bribery  was  employed  to 
buy  up  the  interests  opposed  to  the  Union.  It  is  not  so  well 
known,  that  the  Union  was  preceded  by  a  most  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  still 
accessible  in  a  voluminous  collection  of  pamphlets,  which  may 
compare  favom-ably  with  more  recent  controversies  on  the  same 
topic.  This  great  experiment  has  now  been  tried  for  above 
seventy  years.  If  it  has  not  yet  realized  aU  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  promoters,,  it  has  assuredly  not  proved  a 
failure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  by  tangible  results.  At  this 
moment,  Ireland  supports  a  population  somewhat  larger  than 
she  contained  at  the  Union,  in  far  greater  comfort,  and  in  a  far 
higher  stage  of  civihzation.  The  Irish  peasant  of  1871  is 
infinitely  better  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  than  his  grandfather, 
and  this  improvement  in  his  lot  has  not  been  purchased  at  the 
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expense  of  other  classes.  The  farmers,  m  particular,  have 
deposits  in  the  banks  which  seventy  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  fabulous,  and'  pay  wages  twice  as  high  with  much  less 
effort,  in  spite  of  a  progressive  increase  of  rents.  The  landlords 
are  not  only  wealthier,  but  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their 
wealth  in  Ireland,  the  causes  of  absenteeism  having  been 
^  diminished  under  the  Union,  though  Dublin  has  ceased  to  be 
'  a  seat  of  Government.  If  manufacturing  industry  has  not  been 
developed  proportionably,  it  has  certainly  not  been  the  fault  of 
imperial  legislation.  For  instance,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  above  eleven  millions  and  a  half  sterling  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  the  Exchequer  for  public  works  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Works  Commission,  besides  more  than  seven 
millions  advanced  for  other  public  works,  and  that  of  the  former 
sum  fully  one-half  has  been  remitted.  StiU  Ireland  is  among 
the  poorest  countries  in  Em-ope,  and  this  relative  poverty  cannot 
be  adequately  explained  by  physical  causes,  for,  even  in  respect 
of  coal  supply,  her  eastern  coasts  are  at  no  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  many  thriving  parts  of  England.  It  is,  in  fact, 
mainly  due  to  a  want  of  energy  and  steady  industry  in  Irish 
national  character,  which  cannot  be  wholly  the  result  of  English 
misgovernment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  noticed  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  improvement  in  Ireland  when  she  was,  practically,  self- 
governed.  No  doubt,  still  more  could  have  been  done,  and 
ought  to  have  been  done,  by  the  United  Parliament  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  evil 
days  which  preceded  it,  but,  for  more  than  forty  years  past, 
remedial  measures  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  the  four  lines  of  Irish  policy  carried  out  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centm-ies,  two  were  reversed  before  the  Union,  by 
the  abolition  of  all  commercial  restrictions  and  the  concession 
of  legislative  equality.  The  WQ).'st  of  the  penal  laws  had  been 
repealed  still  earlier,  but  the  Protestant  Church  retained  its  as- 
cendancy, mitigated,  however,  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  till 
it  was  finally  disestablished  in  1869.  The  policy  of  confiscation 
and  settlement  did  not  admit  of  being  thus  annulled,  but  its  real 
victims  have  long  been  cold  in  their  graves,  and  its  secondary 
effects  on  the  mass  of  occupiers  have  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
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the  concession  of  tenant-riglit.  But  two  generations  have 
elapsed  since  the  Union,  yet  not  a  single  practical  Irish  griev- 
ance remains  unredressed.  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  National 
System  of  Education,  the  Poor  Law,  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  the  Chm-ch  Act,  the  Land  Act,  and  the  present  extended 
suffrage,  are  monuments,  not  of  Lrish,  but  of  Imperial  legisla- 
tion, which  has  also  produced  a  long  series  of  solid  adminis- 
trative reforms.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption 
that  a  greater  number  of  beneficent  measures  would  have  been 
carried  by  a  native  Parliament  within  a  like  period,  and  it  is  at 
least  as  probable  that  some  of  these  would  have  been  defeated 
by  the  mutual  animosities  of  Irish  parties.  As  for  the  numerous 
Coercion  Bills,  which  are  sometimes  adduced  as  proofs  of  impe- 
rial tyranny,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  vigorous  repression  of 
lawless  outrages  would  have  been  equally  the  duty  of  a  native 
Parliament.  Nor  can  it  be  replied,  with  truth,  that  Irish  out- 
rages, either  agrarian  or  political,  are  provoked  by  "foreign 
rule ; "  on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  more  rife  than  while 
the  "independent  Irish  Parliament"  was  sitting  in  College 
Green. 

The  political  tranquillity  of  Ii-eland  for  nearly  a  generation 
after  the  Union  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkable.  It  was  broken 
at  last  by  the  famous  Clare  election,  the  immediate  precursor 
of  CathoHc  Emancipation.  The  wonderful  personal  influence 
■which  O'Connell  acquii-ed  by  the  part  which  he  played  in  that 
great  triumph,  was  employed  by  him  ten  years  later  in  organiz- 
ing the  agitation  for  Eepeal.  This  agitation,  formidable  as  it 
was,  had  well-nigh  died  away,  before  it  was  extinguished  by  the 
famine  of  1846,  and  the  secession  of  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
The  abortive  rebellion  of  1848,  headed  by  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  was  the  last  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland  which 
has  commanded  any  degree  of  support  fi'om  the  educated  or 
wealthier  classes.  Like  that  of  1798,  it  was  the  after-clap  of 
far  greater  convulsions  on  the  Continent ;  like  that,  moreover,  it 
was  set  in  motion  by  Protestants,  but,  unlike  that,  it  entirely 
failed  to  revive  the  old  national  spirit  of  Irish  disaffection. 
What  the  aims  of  its  leaders  may  have  been,  whether  they  had 
any  common  or  definite  aims,  and  whether,  if  successful,  they 
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would  have  proclaimed  a  republic,  or  offered  the  crown  of  Ireland 
to  Smith  O'Brien,  it  would  now  be  idle  to  inquire.  The  Young 
Ireland  party,  as  such,  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  Penianism 
is  the  only  Hving  expression  of  that  malignant  and  vengeful 
enmity  against  Great  Britain  as  a  nation,  which,  rooted  in  anti- 
pathies of  race,  intensified  by  antipathies  of  religion,  and  almost 
justified  in  past  times  by  a  real  sense  of  oppression,  is  now 
mainly  kept  alive  by  the  efforts  of  an  anti-British  propaganda 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Fenianism,  therefore,  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and  future  relation  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain. 

YI.  The  future  relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  may  be 
founded  on  one  of  three  principles.  Of  these,  one  is  broadly 
represented  by  the  Fenian  policy;  another  by  the  policy  of 
O'Connell,  hardly  disguised  in  the  new  project  of  "  Federahsm ;  " 
and  a  third  by.  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  all 
other  British  statesmen  who  have  earnestly  grappled  with  the 
Irish  question. 

1.  In  speaking  of  a  "  Fenian  policy,"  I  may  perhaps  be  cen- 
sured for  treating  Fenianism  too  seriously  and  too  respectfully. 
I  can  only  reply  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  cause  which  is  capable 
of  rallying  great  masses  of  men,  and  for  which  many  have  been 
found  willing  deliberately  to  brave  death  or  imprisonment,  can 
wisely  be  treated  as  contemptible.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit 
that  we  can  only  distinguish  the  vaguest  outlines  of  a  policy  in 
the  Fenian  documents  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  in  the  manifestoes  issued  by  the  Fenian 
organization  in  America.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  no 
definite  plan  has  yet  been  put  forward  beyond  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  republic  on  the  American  model.  It  is  implied, 
rather  than  expressed,  that  this  Irish  republic  would  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  Great  Britain,  while  its  constitutional 
fonn  remains  to  be  foreshadowed,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  how  it  would  deal  with  such  fundamental  institutions  as 
rehgion  and  property. 

Such  is  the  Fenian  ideal — the  ideal  of  an  Irish  republic 
existing  by  virtue  of  an  undying  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  with- 
out any  other  raison  d'etre  or  aspiration.     Yet  Fenianism  is  the 
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political  creed  professed  by  millions,  and,  whatever  its  strength 
or  -weakness  in  Ireland,  governs  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us,  then,  put  aside  all  question  of  military 
feasibility,  and,  looking  at  it  from  a  purely  Irish  point  of  view, 
consider  what  chances  Fenianism  has  of  success,  and  what 
prospect  there  would  be  of  regenerating  Ireland  by  the  adoption 
of  a  Fenian  policy. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  Fenianism  is  not 
a  native  product  of  Ireland  at  aU.  It  is  essentially  of  American 
growth,  and  the  very  first  article  of  the  only  regular  scheme  for 
its  organization  which  has  come  to  light  provides  that  its  head- 
quarters shall  be  in  the  United  States.  Ireland  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  American  Fenians,  but  how  they  are  to  divide  the 
spoils  with  theii-  Irish  brethren,  and  how  Ireland  is  to  support 
them  all,  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Saxon  landowners,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  settled.  So  long  as  Fenianism  is  purely 
negative  and  destructive,  such  difiiculties  can  be  ignored ;  if  it 
should  ever  assume  a  positive  and  constructive  aspect,  there  will 
be  no  escape  from  them. 

But,  again,  Irish  nationality  in  a  republican  form  has  no 
historical  basis.  All  the  national  traditions  of  Ireland  are 
monarchical  and  aristocratic.  There  were  many  elements  of 
self-government  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and  the  whole  sub- 
sequent course  of  English  history  has  been  one  long  training  in 
self-government.  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  was  then  governed 
on  a  tribal  or  patriarchal  system ;  that  system  was  replaced  by 
a  disorderly  and  lawless  feudalism  ;  and  whatever  ideas  of  self- 
government  Irishmen  may  since  have  acquired  have  been  im- 
ported from  England  or  America.  Accordingly,  the  republican 
spirit  of  Fenianism,  so  different  from  that  which  animated  the 
earlier  Irish  rebellions,  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  taken  hold 
of  the  really  powerful  classes  in  the  country,  the  old  Irish 
gentry,  the  priests,  the  farmers,  or  even  the  well-to-do  shop- 
keepers. The  priests,  especially,  dread  its  irreligious  and  level- 
ling tendencies ;  and  however  the  more  timid  of  them  may 
shrink  from  denouncing  it,  they  will  assuredly  do  their  best  to 
check  its  progress. 

After  all,  however,  the  main  question  is  whether  a  Fenian 
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republic,  if  it  could  be  established,  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  existing  national  character  of  the  Irish  people.  I  maintain 
that  it  would  not,  and  that,  unless  that  character  should  be  pro- 
foundly changed,  an  Irish  republic  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, turn  out  a  disastrous  failure.  Eepublics  of  the  American 
type  must  derive  their  life  from  a  democratic  sentiment,  from  a 
deep  conviction  of  human  equality.  Now,  Mr.  Butt,  who  is  a 
•competent  witness  pn  this  point,  declares  that  "  there  is  no 
people  on  earth  less  disposed  to  democracy  than  the  Irish." 
The  Irishman's  notion  of  equality  is  proverbial.  While  in  Great 
Britain  every  gentleman  of  sense  and  education  feels  the  in- 
trinsic hollowness  of  social  distinctions,  the  veriest  Irish  beggar 
.aspires  to  be  a  gentleman,  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  proprietor 
in  the  mud-cabin  which  he  shares  with  the  pigs,  and  cherishes 
the  family  pride  characteristic  of  his  race.  There  is  something 
to  admire  in  this  temper,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  democratic 
temper,  and  without  the  democratic  temper  republican  mstitu- 
tions  could  have  no  stability.  But  this  is  not  all.  Eepublican  in- 
stitutions must  rest  on  republican  virtues,  and  republican  virtues 
are,  unhappily,  just  what  Ireland  most  wants.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  the  result  of  misgovernment,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
remediable,  but  the  fact  is  patent  that  in  the  Irish  national 
■character,  as  we  see  it,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  moral  inde- 
pendence, of  self-respect,  of  mutual  reliance,  of  political  courage, 
and,  above  all,  of  truthfulness.  With  some  virtues  of  the  head 
and  heart  it  is  more  richly  endowed  than  our  own,  but  in  the 
public  virtues  it  is  sadly  deficient ;  and  no  one  who  knows 
Ireland  will  deny  that  Irish  political  morality  is  far  below  the 
■standard  of  England  and  Scotland,  if  not  of  France  and  Italy. 
If  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  Irish  elections,  if  we  look  at  the 
gross  jobbery  which  prevails  in  municipal  and  county  business, 
if  we  look  at  the  shameful  venality  and  shameless  mendacity 
which  succeed  in  imposing  on  Irish  popular  opinion,  we  may 
well  be  tempted  to  despair  of  developing  a  healthy  public  spirit 
in  a  community  so  tolerant  of  political  dishonesty,  and  the 
words  may  perhaps  rise  before  us — "  The  prophets  prophesy 
falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people 
love  to  have  it  so,  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  ?  " 
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This  weakness  of  principle  in  public  men,  this  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  partizanship,  is  notoriously  among  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  Irish  government  under  an  united  monarchy;  it 
would  be  fatal  to  Irish  government  under  a  Fenian  republic. 
Such  a  republic,  we  may  safely  predict,  could  not  last  ten  years ; 
it  would  end  in  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  probably  to  be  followed 
by  a  clamorous  demand  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  or  for 
annexation  to  some  foreign  state.  What  is  more  doubtful,  but 
not  unworthy  of  reflection,  is  whether  either  of  these  demands 
would  then  be  granted  by  those  to  whom  they  might  be  ad- 
dressed. 

2.  The  policy  of  O'ConneU  and  the  Federahsts  is  open, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  some  of  the  objections  already  urged 
against  a  Fenian  republic.  Whether  Ireland  retained  or  for- 
feited her  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parhament,  the  experi- 
ment of  an  Irish  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs  must  depend  for 
its  success  on  the  independence  of  Irish  constituencies,  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  Irish  statesmen,  and  the  habit  of  loyal  co- 
operation between  Irishmen  of  different  classes  and  creeds.  Yet 
these  are  the  very  conditions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  stUl 
wanting,  and  the  absence  of  which  paralyzed  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment before  the  Union. 

Those  who  recognize  this,  and  who  also  hold  that  Ireland 
has  gained  in  every  respect  by  the  Union,  will,  of  course,  need 
no  further  argument  against  Eepeal.  But  even  those  who  dis- 
pute both  of  these  views  would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  the 
favourite  precedent  of  Hungary  is  relevant,  and  what  the  prac- 
tical relation  of  Ireland  would  be  to  Great  Britain,  in  days  like 
these,  if  they  were  under  the  same  crown,  but  with  separate 
parliaments.  Federalism  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  an  equal 
alliance,  but,  at  best,  a  "  dog-collar  union,"  in  which  the  two 
countries  would  very  soon  pull  in  opposite  directions,  and,  unless 
the  coupling  broke,  the  stronger  must  usually  have  the  advan- 
tage. When  British  and  Irish  members  come  together  at  West- 
minster, there  is  a  great  deal  of  "give  and  take,"  and  Irish  ideas 
sensibly  modify  British  ideas,  though  not  always  for  the  better. 
If  the  one  body  met  at  Westminster,  and  the  other  at  Dublin, 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  conflict  on  home  legislation,  and  a 
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still  more  inevitable  conflict  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
No  constitutional  reservation  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  control  of 
the  Federal  legislation  would  prevent  resolutions  of  sympathy 
being  passed,  and  promises  of  support  being  given,  by  an  Irish 
Parliament,  which  must  be  repudiated  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. All  the  elements  of  discord  would  thus  be  quickened ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  partnership,  and  Repeal 
would  end  in  Secession. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has  been  strangely 
ignored  by  the  advocates  of  Federalism.  They  profess  to  con- 
template no  radical  alteration  in  the  constitution,  and  propose 
to  revive  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  may  be  presumed  that;  in  reconstituting  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  a  very  democratic  suffrage  would  be  adopted 
as  its  natural  basis.  Let  us,  however,  waive  this  presumption, 
and  suppose  the  existing  franchise  to  be  maintained ; — what 
prospect  would  there  even  then  be  of  harmonious  concert  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  one  representing  Celtic  and  Catholic  peasant 
farmers  or  tradesmen  under  priestly  influence,  the  other  com- 
posed of  Saxon  and  Protestant  landowners  ?  The  question  is 
one  which  reveals  the  hoUowness  of  Federalism,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  overlooked  by  the  real  promoters 
of  the  federalist  movement,  as  distinct  from  its  ostensible 
leaders.  For  the  federalist  movement  bears  all  the  signs  of 
a  poHtical  imposture,  in  which  the  real  promoters  and  the 
ostensible  leaders  have  very  different  ends  in  view.  The  latter 
are  chiefly  actuated  by  passionate  resentment  against  the 
English  authors  of  the  Church  BiU  and  the  Land  Bill,  by  the 
desire  of  gratifying  their  own  self-importance,  or  by  the  nobler 
ambition  of  rescuing  Ireland  from  the  humiliation  of  which  they 
are  conscious,  without  discerning  its  true  cause.  The  former 
have  no  motive  but  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  no  aim  but 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  at  any  price — even  at  a  price  of 
which  their  well-meaning  dupes  have  little  thought  or  conception. 
3.  I  fall  back,  then,  on  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  Gladstone,  as 
the  best  and  only  true  Irish  pohcy  for  British  statesmen,  and 
upon  union  as  the  happiest  relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  past,  in  the  present,  and,  still  more  surely,  in  the  future. 
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Not  that  I  would  adhere  slavishly  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  or  that  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  give  Ireland  a  larger 
share  of  local  self-government  than  she  now  possesses.  On  the 
contrary,  in  common  with  aU  English  Liberals,  I  heartily 
approved  of  the  Church  Bill,  which  annulled  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  Union,  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  Irish  busi- 
ness now  transacted  at  Westminster  might  be  transacted  with 
advantage  in  Ireland  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  Parliament  is 
quite  overweighted  with  the  duty  of  legislating  about  matters  of 
detail,  which  might  be  far  better  managed  by  town-boards  or 
county-boards,  or  even  provincial  boards.  This  applies  to 
England  and  Scotland,  but  it  applies  specially  to  Ireland,  and  I 
share  the  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  in  Ireland  some 
reasonable  discontent  might  be  avoided  by  throwing  more  into 
the  hands  of  such  bodies  as  these,  if  not  of  the  Lord-Ueutenant 
in  council. 

Beyond  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of  what 
is  called  "  Home-rule  "  in  Ireland.  My  policy  would  be  the 
very  opposite.  I  would  apply  to  Ireland,  with  due  regard  to  her 
circumstances,  every  just  and  wise  principle  adopted  in  English 
legislation.  I  would  promote  by  aU  means  greater  intercourse, 
commercial,  social,  and  poHtical,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  would  bridge  over,  so  far  as  possible,  the  narrow 
belt  of  sea  which  separates  their  coasts,  and  bring  Ireland 
within  those  influences  which  have  made  Scotland,  with  haK 
her  population,  an  example  to  England  herself,  and  to  all 
Europe. 

I  maintain  that  Scotland  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  most 
of  the  fallacies  current  about  Ireland.  If  anyone  tells  me  that 
Celts  and  Saxons  cannot  live  together  in  harmony,  I  point  to 
Scotland.  If  anyone  teUs  me  that  you  cannot  have  an  equal 
union  between  a  weaker  nation  and  a  stronger  nation,  I  point  to 
Scotland.  If  anyone  tells  me  that  national  pride  and  patriotism 
cannot  be  sustained  without  a  separate  national  government,  I 
point  to  Scotland.  And,  speaking  as  an  Englishman,  I  tell 
Irishmen  that  if  Scotland,  with  a  far  more  genuine  and  illustrious 
national  history,  with  a  far  stronger  national  character,  and 
with  far  more  recent  experience  of  national  independence,  has 
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never  repented  of  sacrificing  that  independence  to  bear  a  fore- 
most part  in  an  empire  which  encircles  the  globe,  there  can  be 
no  degradation  to  Ireland  in  accepting  the  same  destiny. 

What,  then,  are  the  arguments  against  a  cordial  union 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ?  I  know  of  one  only.  It  is 
that  the  Irish  people  have  too  deep-rooted  an  antipathy  to 
England  to  endure  an  intimate  connection  with  her,  however 
favourable  to  their  own  interests.  Surely,  to  state  such  an 
argument  is  to  refute  it.  Surely,  to  I'epresent  the  Irish  nation 
as  actuated  by  a  motive  so  jjitiful  and  so  unreasonable,  is  the 
worst  libel  that  has  yet  been  uttered  against  them.  Surely,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  have  done  with  fanciful  and  allegorical  pictures  of 
Ireland,  as  a  forlorn  maiden,  brooding  helplessly  over  her  bygone 
wrongs,  pointing  to  the  wounds  that  are  now  finally  healed,  and 
clanking  the  chains  that  have  been  struck  off  for  ever. 

I  deny,  for  it  is  grossly  false,  that  England — if  by  England 
is  meant  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  English  people — ever  conspu-ed 
to  exterminate  the  Irish  race,  even  in  the  evil  days  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  The  very  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that 
English  kings  and  viceroys  carried  out  an  oppressive  policy, 
often  dictated  by  good  intentions,  with  the  aid  of  servile  Irish 
Parliaments,  and  that  English  Parhaments  did  not  interfere  to 
prevent  it.  But  in  those  days  nine  out  of  ten  English  house- 
holders had  nothing  to  do  with  Irish  government,  having  no 
representation  in  their  own  legislatm-e,  much  less  any  share  in 
the  administration  of  dependencies.  Let  it  be  granted,  however, 
that  all  Englishmen  who  lived  during  the  period  of  Irish  oppres- 
sion were  morally,  as  they  were  constitutionally,  responsible  for 
all  that  was  done.  Is  that  a  sound  reason,  is  it  even  a  decent 
pretext,  for  vowing  immortal  hatred  against  Englishmen  now 
living,  and  visiting  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reign  of 
WiUiam  III.  or  James  I.,  upon  om'selves  in  the  seventh  or  tenth 
generation  ? 

Nor  is  this  all ;  far  from  it.  Not  only  has  Ireland  received 
no  injury  from  Englishmen  for  many  a  long  day,  but  history 
will  bear  witness  that  she  has  reaped  her  fuU  share  of  blessings 
■from  the  beneficent  legislation  of  the  present  century,  and 
notably  that  in  the  last  tMo  years  she  has  engrossed  the  most 
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earnest  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  wliile  the  interests 
of  England  and  Scotland  have  been  for  the  time  put  aside. 

I  have  ah-eady  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  many  local 
Irish  matters  which  may  well  be  left  to  local  bodies  in  Ireland. 
But,  having  said  this,  I  must  express  my  firm  conviction  that 
an  Imperial  Parliament  is  more  competent  to  legislate  wisely  for 
Ireland  on  greater  matters  than  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  ; 
and  moreover,  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  breach  of  national 
duty  for  us  to  leave  Ii'eland,  in  so  early  a  stage  of  her  political 
education,  to  legislate  for  herself.  If  she  were  fit  to  legislate 
wisely  for  herself,  if  she  had  the  materials  out  of  which  a  strong 
national  parliament  could  be  made,  if  she  were  capable  of 
realizing  the  Hungarian  ideal  which  has  been  set  before  her, 
why  does  she  not  return  a  set  of  members  equal  in  calibre  and 
weight  of  character  to  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  and 
able  to  command  their  due  proportion  of  seats  in  the  Cabinet  ? 
Yet  no  one  can  say  of  Ireland,  as  of  the  United  States,  that  her 
ablest  men  are  unwilling  to  come  forward  as  parliamentary 
candidates. 

And  here  I  must  protest  against  governing  Ireland,  as  the 
saying  is,  according  to  Irish  ideas,  whether  from  Westminster  or 
from  Dublin.  What  are  these  Irish  ideas  ?  They  are  the  ideas 
of  a  peasantry  whose  minds  have  been  dwarfed,  while  their 
feelings  have  been  hardened,  by  the  eifect  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
the  denial,  up  to  a  recent  period,  of  national  education.  They 
are  the  ideas — not  of  a  middle  class,  for  in  Ireland  there  is  no 
real  middle  class — but  of  half  a  million  farmers,  with  no  more 
than  a  child's  knowledge  of  politics  or  political  economy,  and  of 
struggling  tradesmen  dependent  on  the  custom  of  these  very 
farmers.  They  are  the  ideas  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  which  has 
been  demoralized  by  unjust  patronage,  and  of  a  Catholic  xniest- 
hood,  which  has  been  demoralized  by  unjust  neglect,  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  They  are  the  ideas  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  which, 
as  a  body,  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  is 
not,  Mke  our  own,  united  with  the  people  by  the  sympathies  and 
charities  of  country  life,  though  some  members  of  it,  smarting 
under  the  Church  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  affect  a  conversion  to- 
NationaUstic  doctrines.   They  are  the  ideas  of  a  press  whose  most. 
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popular  organs  stand  alone  in  Europe  for  mendacious  scurrility, 
and  whose  most  respectable  organs  seldom  dare  to  speak  forth, 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

If  this  be  so — and  who  can  deny  it  ? — I  submit  that  England 
has  no  right,  whatever  self-interest  might  dictate,  to  shake  off 
connection  with  Ireland,  leaving  her  to  drift  helplessly  athwart 
the  current  of  modern  civilization,  and  plungiijg  her  again,  as  I 
verily  believe,  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  example  of 
Derry  is  enough  to  show  us  how  fierce,  how  implacable,  Irish 
party-feuds  stiU  are  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  see  the 
scenes  characteristic  of  Derry  enacted  all  over  Ireland. 

No,  it  must  not  be.  Having  laid  our  hands  to  a  noble  under- 
taking, let  us  not  draw  back  from  it.  What  some  of  the  most 
powerful  English  kings  failed  to  achieve  by  arms,  what  some  of 
the  wisest  EngUsh  ministers  failed  to  achieve  by  a  despotic 
statecraft,  what  all  the  rebel  chiefs  and  agitators  that  have 
arisen  in  Ireland  could  never  have  achieved  by  violence,  it  has 
been  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  accomplish  by  constitutional 
legislation.  One  more  labour  remains,  for  we  have  yet  to 
determine  whether  State  influence  or  Church  influence  shall 
control  Irish  education,  and  then  let  Ireland  have  the  rest  which 
she  needs  so  much. 

"We  read  in  Scripture  of  a  glorious  temple  raised,  without 
noise,  from  materials  ready  hewn  and  moulded,  "wherein  neither 
hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  was  heard  while  it  was  building." 
Thus  have  been  reared  all  the  most  durable  monuments  of 
human  statesmanship,  and  thus  it  must  be  with  the  new  Ireland 
of  which  the  foundations,  let  us  hope,  are  now  firmly  laid. 
Agitation  has  done  its  work,  legislative  redress  has  weU-nigh 
done  its  work ;  the  rest  must  and  wiU  be  effected  by  the  slow 
and  noiseless  processes  of  national  growth.  Every  fresh  advance 
made  by  Irish  schools  and  universities,  every  improvement  in 
Irish  agriculture,  every  development  of  Irish  manufactures, 
every  new  bond  of  social  union  between  Irishmen  of  different 
creeds,  parties,  and  classes ;  all  these,  I  say,  are  so  many  instru- 
ments for  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and,  though  we  may  not 
live  to  see  the  full  result,  are  even  now  silently  working  out  the 
regeneration  of  Ireland.    Let  us  await  the  operation  of  these 
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healing  agencies  at  least  for  one  generation.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  it  will  be  for  Irishmen  to  choose  between  the  isolation  and 
weakness  of  Irish  NationaHty,  and  a  perpetual  share  in  that 
noble  inheritance  which  Great  Britain  has  earned  for  them,  not 
less  than  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  among  the  great  races 
of  mankind. 


2b 
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In  undertaking  to  write  an  historical  work  on  Ireland,  after 
justifying  the  policy  and  idealizing  the  character  of  Henry  VIII., 
Mr.  Froude  has  exhibited  a  very  high  degree  of  literary  courage. 
For  not  entitling  this  work  a  history,  for  not  proposing  to  treat 
of  Ireland  as  a  distinct  nation,  but  only  of  "the  English  in 
Ireland,"  and  for  ostensibly  limiting  himseK  to  a  single  century, 
he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  tempered  his  courage  with  dis- 
cretion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Ireland,  though  she  har. 
a  story  of  deep  and  tragical  interest,  has  never  realized  that 
unity  and  continuity  of  national  life  which  alone  can  furnish  a 
worthy  theme  for  history.  Her  annals  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Conquest  are  not  only  surcharged  with  mythical  elements,  but, 
even  where  they  are  comparatively  authentic,  contain  little  but 
wearisome  tales  of  petty  wars  and  social  anarchy,  which  by  the 
year  1172  had  well-nigh  destroyed  every  vestige  of  any  civiliza- 
tion which  she  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  first  age  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Her  annals  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  to  the  Union,  are  simply  the 
annals  of  a  dependency,  and  the  only  events  worthy  of  historical 
record  are  events  which  concern  the  relations  of  the  Irish  people 
with  the  Anglo-Norman  colony  and  the  Government  of  England. 
Too  many  of  these  events,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  such  as 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  might  be  well  content  to  bury  in 
oblivion,  were  it   possible  for  the  biographer   of  a'  nation  to 

'  This  paper  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Fronde's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  and  is 
reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Times. 
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imitate  the  kindly  reticence  which  veils  the  darkest  passages  of 
individual  shame  and  suffering.  It  is  not  merely  the  scantiness 
of  historical  evidence,  but  also  the  conviction  that  no  good  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  reviving  the  fearful  memories  of  Irish 
rebellions  and  massacres,  that  has  left  us  without  any  narrative, 
at  once  complete  and  trustworthy,  of  English  rule  in  Ireland 
before  the  Union,  Even  the  few  standard  authorities  on  various 
branches  of  the  subject  are  little  studied  by  English  readers. 
The  dust  that  lies  upon  library  editions  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
HoUngshed,  Ware,  Cox,  and  Leland,  is  very  seldom  disturbed, 
while  scores  of  so-called  Irish  histories,  by  patriotic  Irish  anti- 
quaries of  modern  times,  are  generally  and  justly  suspected  in 
this  country,  disfigured  as  they  are  by  a  credulity  and  partisan- 
ship which  represent  the  antithesis  of  the  historical  spirit.  The 
Hst  of  original  treatises  on  Ireland  which  can  be  consulted  with 
confidence  and  profit  is,  indeed,  extremely  brief.  The  famous 
discourse  of  Spenser  on  the  "  Present  State  of  Ireland ; "  the 
"  Discovery  "  of  Sir  John  Davies,  with  his  letter  to  Eobert,  Earl 
of  Salisbury;  the  "Political  Anatomy"  and  other  Irish  tracts 
of  Sir  William  Petty ;  the  letters  of  Primate  Boulter ;  and  some 
brilliant  pamphlets  of  Swift  and  Berkeley — such  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  contemporary  sources  of  information  upon  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  during  three  centuries  after  the  Eeformation, 
accessible  to  ordinary  students,  who  cannot  afford  time  for  ran- 
sacking State  papers.  Those  who  care  to  i)ush  their  researches 
further  may  doubtless  find  inexhaustible  materials  for  curious 
speculation ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  will  find 
much  that  is  useful  either  for  the  practical  guidance  of  statesmen 
in  the  present  generation  or  for  the  permanent  instruction  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Froude,  then,  judged  wisely  in  declining  to  write  either 
a  history  of  Ireland,  or  a  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  from 
the  Conquest  downwards.  Unhappily,  his  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint  appear  to  have  ended  there.  Following  the  example  of 
Maeaulay,  he  prepares  his  readers  for  a  minute  description  of 
Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
period  between  Henry  II.  and  James  I.,  followed  by  more 
detailed  notices  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1641  and  the  era  of 
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the  Eevolution.  In  the  first  chapter  he  lays  down  frankly  and 
dogmatically  the  principles  vipon  which  he  is  about  to  discharge 
one  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  which  an  historian  of 
eminence  ever  deliberately  incurred.  Those  principles,  we 
regret  to  say,  are  utterly  and  inevitably  destructive  of  his  claim 
to  impartiality  and  justice,  for  they  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Mr.  Carlyle's  favourite  paradoxes,  stated  in  their  very 
nakedest  form.  Mr,  Froude  starts  from  the  broad  assertion 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  no  right  to  liberty  or  self- 
government,  except  so  far  as  they  have  the  might  to  maintain 
it,  and  this  doctrine  he  repeats  with  almost  wearisome  iteration, 
and  applies  with  infinite  variety  of  rhetoric  to  every  national 
wrong  of  which  Irishmen  had  ever  reason  to  complain.  The 
Normans,  according  to  him,  "  were  a  military  aristocracy,  whose 
peculiar  mission  was  to  govern  men.  .  .  The  Irish,  when  the 
Normans  took  charge  of  them,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy,  scarcely  better  than  a  mob  of  armed  savages,"  thougii 
he  is  candid  enough  to  allow  that  "they  had  some  human 
traits."  The  Normans  were,  in  fact,  "  bom  rulers  of  men,"  and 
"  their  right  to  govern  lay  in  their  capability  of  governing  and 
the  need  of  the  Irish  to  be  governed."  The  key-note  thus  struck 
vibrates  in  every  succeeding  page  of  the  volume,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  paragi'aph  in  it  which  does  not  betray  the  imperious 
arrogance  of  a  conquering  race  towards  an  inferior  and  subject 
population.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  no  historical  revieAv 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  conceived  and 
executed  in  this  spirit,  can  be  otherwise  than  intolerably  offen- 
sive to  Irishmen;  but  it  is  right  to  protest  against  its  being 
accepted  as  a  true  expression  of  English  opinion.  We  venture 
to  say,  once  for  all,  on  behalf  of  those  Englishmen  who  may 
read  Mr.  Froude's  work  on  Ii-eland,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
will  endorse  the  cardinal  principles  by  which  it  must  stand  or 
fall.  The  masterly  chapter  of  Hallam  on  "  the  Constitution  of 
Ireland,"  and  the  essay  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  on  Irisli 
history  and  Irish  character,  though  both  written  from  a 
thoroughly  English  point  of  view,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  the  Machiavellian  theories  which  colour  Mr. 
Froude's  whole  argument.     "  What  is  to  be  censured,"  observes 
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Mr.  Hallam,  "  and  what  Henry  and  his  successors  were  at  all 
hazards  bound  to  refuse,  was  the  violation  of  their  faith  to  the 
Irish  princes,  in  sharing  among  these  insatiable  barons  their 
ancient  territories,  which,  setting  aside  the  wrong  of  the  first 
invasion,  were  protected  by  their  homage  and  submission,  and 
sometimes  by  positive  conventions."  Yet  neither  Mr.  Hallam 
nor  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  more  indulgent  than  Mr.  Froude  to 
the  political  vices  which  made  the  Conquest  possible,  but 
deprived  Ireland  of  the  benefits  which  it  might  have  produced. 

It  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  necessary  to  insist  on  this, 
because  Mr.  Fronde's  perverse  and  immoral  apology  for  his 
country  may  obscure  a  plain  historical  truth  which  has  not 
received  due  attention.  The  real  ground  of  defence  which 
Englishmen  may  fairly  take  up  against  wholesale  charges  of 
oppression  is,  not  that  "England"  was  justified  in  domineering 
over  "Ireland"  for  centuries,  but  that  England  never  domi- 
neered over  Ireland,  or  even  governed  Ireland,  at  all,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  handful  of  warlike  barons 
who  conquered  Ireland  with  the  aid  of  their  own  retainers,  and 
■without  the  knowledge  of  their  king,  were  not  Englishmen  but 
Normans,  whose  great-grandfathers  had  conquered  England  it- 
self but  a  hundred  years  before,  and  their  descendants  continued 
to  rule,  not  Ireland,  but  as  many  of  the  Irish  people  as  they 
could  force  to  obey  them,  under  royal  authority,  it  is  true,  but 
without  advice  or  support  from  the  English  legislature.  After 
the  departure  of  John,  no  English  king  except  Eichard  II.  ever 
set  foot  in  Ireland  until  William  III.  went  over  to  win  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  Eichard  II. 's  army  was  the  only  considerable 
body  of  English  troops  ever  seen  in  Ireland  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  great  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  which  Mr. 
Froude  omits  to  mention  in  his  rapid  but  effective  summary, 
was  repulsed  at  Dundalk  by  .John  de  Bermingham  at  the  head 
of  a  force  composed  of  Anglo-Norman  chiefs  and  their  feudal 
dependants.  Mr.  Froude  truly  remarks  that  "  in  contrast  with 
the  age  that  succeeded  it,  the  century  of  Irish  life  which  followed 
the  Conquest  was  comparatively  humane  and  rational,"  but 
neither  the  merit  of  the  one  nor  the  blame  of  the  other  belongs 
to  the  English  nation  as  a  whole.     "With  the  Barons'  War  and 
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the  creation  of  a  Parliament  on  their  hands,  with  Scotland  to 
humble  and  Wales  to  subjugate,  with  a  struggle  for  the  dominion 
of  France  prolonged  for  three  generations,  with  a  disputed  suc- 
cession at  home,  and  a  civil  war  in  which  the  best  EngUsh  blood 
flowed  more  freely  than  it  had  flowed  at  Hastings,  the  nobles  of 
England  had  httle  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  sympathy  with 
their  Irish  cousins,  who  soon  became  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores, 
and,  as  Spenser  tells  us,  had  aggravated  the  barbarous  customs 
of  Ireland  by  refinements  of  outrage  peculiar  to  feudaUsm. 
Probably  the  Black  Prince  had  never  heard  of  the  Parliament  of 
Kilkenny,  held  under  his  brother  Lionel,  where  it  was  made 
treason  for  an  Englishman  to  adopt  the  Brehon  Laws,  or 
intermarry  with  the  Irish.  Assuredly  those  who  fell  under  the 
walls  of  Orleans  or  on  the  deadly  field  of  Towton  cared  nothing 
for  the  ascendancy  of  Butlers  or  Geraldines,  and  would  have 
learnt  with  perfect  indifference  that,  instead  of  nominally  em- 
bracing aU  Ireland,  the  English  Pale  was  limited  to  the  four 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Louth.  As  for  the 
people  of  England,  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  winning  their 
own  social  and  political  independence,  much  less  were  they 
capable  of  meditating  aggressions  on  the  independence  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  In  short,  if  Ireland  was  grossly  misgoverned, 
as  she  certainly  was,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, she  was  misgoverned,  according  to  purely  "  Irish  ideas," 
by  her  own  native  chieftains  beyond  the  Pale,  who  had  long 
ceased  to  respect  the  king's  writ;  and,  within  the  Pale,  by  an 
Anglo-Irish  legislature,  which  neither  regarded  the  interests  nor 
represented  the  sentiment  of  Englishmen.  While  the  natm-al 
leaders  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  were  slaughtering  each 
other  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Bed  and  White  Eoses,  "  Ire- 
land," as  Mr.  Froude  says,  without  much  exaggeration,  "  was  in 
fuU  and  ample  possession  of  all  the  privileges  of  Home  Eule." 
Though  Poyning's  Act  soon  afterwards  destroyed  the  legislative 
independence  of  the  colony,  even  Henry  VII.  was  glad  to  intrust 
the  royal  authority  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  head  of  the 
Geraldine  clan,  and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  lawless  of 
"the  king's  Irish  rebels."  -When  Kildare  was  designated  as 
Lord-deputy,   some    objector  exclaimed,    "All  Ireland    cannot 
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govern  this   man  !  "      "  Then,"  replied  the  king,  "  this   man 
shall  govern  aU  Ireland." 

In  describing  the  state  of  Ireland  under  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
Mr.  Froude  is  on  firmer,  and  to  him  more  familiar,  ground. 
With  his  broad  conclusions  on  the  system  of  government  then 
initiated  we  are  able  on  the  whole  to  agree.     No  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  State  papers  and  Uterature  of  that 
period,  relating  to  Irish  affairs,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  earnest 
desire  of  English  statesmen  to  raise  Ireland  to  a  higher  level  of 
civilization,  not  merely  or  mainly  for  the  sake  of  England,  but 
for  the  sake  of  Ireland  herself.     The  noble  and  eloquent  dis- 
course of  Spenser  is  but  a  type  of  what  he  calls  "  divers  good 
plots  devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast  already,  about  reformation 
of  that  realm  ;  "  nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  that  Spenser's 
notions  of  Irish  policy  are  not,  in  some  respects,  and  especially 
on  the  possibility  of  a  fusion  between  the  English  and  Irish 
races,  more  enlightened  than  those  propounded  by  Mr.  Froude. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Henry  VIII.  was  sincere  in 
"  disavowing  ail  intentions  of  depriving  the  chiefs  of  their  lands, 
or  confiscating  their  rights   for  the   benefit  of    EngHshmen." 
Neither  he,  when  he  exchanged  the  title  of  Domimts  for  that  of 
Hex  Hibemiw  on  receiving  the  formal  submission  of  the  native 
Irish  lords,  nor  EHzabeth,  when  she  at  last  determined  to  put 
down  Shan  O'Neil,  contemplated  for  one  moment  the  sweeping 
measures  of  confiscation  and  settlement  which,  following  each 
other  in  four  successive  waves,  transferred  almost  the  whole  soil 
of  Ireland  into  Protestant  hands  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Nevertheless,  we  are  not  prepared  to  join  Mr.  Froude 
in  excusing  the  most  questionable  acts  of  these  monarchs,  such 
as  the  execution  of  Kildare's  five  brothers  at  Tyburn,  because 
their  general  ends  were  good;    still  less  can  we  assent  to  his 
opinion  that  EHzabeth  erred  in  not  imposing  the  Reformation 
still  more  forcibly  on  the  Irish  nation.     We  learn  from  Cox's 
"Hibernia  AngUcana  "  that  King  Edward  VI.  adopted  the  best 
method  of  spreading  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  by  instructing 
the  Lord-deputy  "  to  propagate  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  to  have  the   service  translated  into  Irish  for 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  needed  it."     This  beneficent 
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design  was  frustrated  by  his  early  death  ;  and  the  same  author 
relates  an  amusing  story,  which  Mr.  Froude  has  not  quoted,  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  intended 
by  Queen  Mary,  was  happily  averied.  It  appears  that  she  had 
signed  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  and  delivered  it  to  a 
Dr.  Cole,  who  carried  it  with  him  in  a  leather  box  on  his  journey 
to  Ireland.  Having  stopped  at  Chester,  where  the  mayor  waited 
on  him,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  show  this  box,  saying, 
"  Here  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland." 
The  landlady  of  the  house  overheard  him,  and,  being  a  good 
Protestant,  as  well  as  having  a  Protestant  brother  in  Dublin, 
took  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  box  and  abstracting  the  com- 
mission, "placing  in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pack 
of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  faced  upper- 
most." On  arriving  in  Dublin,  he  presented  the  box  to  Lord 
Fitz-Walter,  the  Lord-deputy,  and  the  Irish  Privy  Council, 
"  who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord- 
deputy  made  answer,  '  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and  we 
wUl  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile.'  The  doctor,  being 
troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away  and  returned  into  England, 
and,  coming  to  the  court,  obtained  another  commission ;  but, 
staying  for  a  wind  on  the  waterside,  news  came  to  him  that  the 
Queen  was  dead,  and  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland."  It  is  added  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted 
with  this  story  that  she  sent  for  the  woman,  and  gave  her  a 
pension  of  ^640  for  life. 

"  With  Elizabeth  came  the  beginnings  of  modern  Irish  his- 
tory," and  Mr.  Froude  holds  that  its  course  would  have  been  far 
less  disastrous  had  Elizabeth  displayed  more  vigour,  and  less 
regard  for  economy,  in  crushing  Irish  Catholics.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  into  his  account  of  the  vain  efforts  made  to  compen- 
sate for  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  a  practical  toleration  of  the  Catholics. 
His  own  view,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  that  it  was  per- 
fectly right  to  secure  Protestant  ascendancy  by  law,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  otherwise  have  been  "  no  Protestants  in  Ireland 
at  all,"  and  the  whole  country  would  have  become  a  stronghold 
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of  the  Catholic  powers,  but  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake  to  deal 
so  gently  with  Catholics,  and,  above  all,  to  abstain  from  dividing 
the  Church  property  of  the  Pale  among  settlements  of  Pro- 
testants imported  from  England.  Others,  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  gospel  of  superior  force,  may  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  had  at  once  been  translated  into  the 
"vulgar  tongue"  of  Ireland,  and  Spenser's  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  in  every  parish  carried  out  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  virtually  carried  out  in  Scotland,  the  Irish 
people  would  have  been  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  Protestantism  without  coercion  of  any  kind.  At  all  events, 
from  the  moment  that  religious  discord  aggravated  the  old 
antagonism  between  Celt  and  Englishman,  Irish  rebellions 
assumed  far  more  formidable  proportions  and  a  far  more  national 
character.  The  first  of  those  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  that  of 
vShan  O'Neil,  in  Ulster;  the  second,  was  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  in  Munster ;  the  last  was  that  of  Tyrone,  beginning 
in  Ulster,  but  afterwards  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland. 
The  rebellion  of  Desmond,  having  been  suppressed  after  a 
desperate  contest,  which  devastated  the  whole  province  of  Mun- 
ster, and  almost  exterminated  the  Geraldine  clan,  was  followed 
by  the  settlement  of  Munster.  The  rebelHon  of  Tyrone  was 
suppressed  with  equal  difficulty  and  carnage,  but  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  wholesale  forfeitm'es.  This  lenity  is  censured  by 
Mr.  Froude  in  a  characteristic  passage : — 

"  Tlie  Queen  might  now,  had  she  so  pleased,  have  insisted  on  a  universal 
confiscation,  or  made  a  profession  of  Protestantism  a  condition  on  which  land 
might  he  held  in  fee.  The  estates  of  those  who  had  heen  in  rehellion,  or  had 
refused  conformity,  might  have  been  granted  to  Englishman  or  Scot,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  reformed  creed  whose  allegiance  could  be  depended  on ;  and  though 
it  might  have  been  hard  measure,  it  would  have  been  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  usage  and  example  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  Once  more  it  was  decided 
to  try  a  gentler  method — to  insist  only  on  the  abolition  of  the  traditionary 
tribal  rights  which  bred  jierennial  anarchy  ;  to  leave  the  Catholics  iu  possession 
of  their  estates;  to  make  no  curious  inquiry  into  their  creed;  to  let  them  be 
sheriffs  and  magistrates ;  to  allow  them  seats  in  Parliament,  and  the  same  private 
toleration  of  their  religion  which  all  along  they  had  enjoyed.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  recognize  and  respect  the  leniency  of  their  treatment,  and  that  the 
further  assimilation  of  Ireland  to  English  ways  and  character  might  bo  left  to 
the  gradual  action  of  time.     Experience  was  to  show  that  the  Irish  did  not 
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design  was  frustrated  by  his  early  death  ;  and  the  same  author 
relates  an  amusing  story,  which  Mr.  Froude  has  not  quoted,  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  intended 
Ly  Queen  Mary,  was  happily  averted.  It  appears  that  she  had 
signed  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  and  dehvered  it  to  a 
Dr.  Cole,  who  carried  it  with  him  in  a  leather  box  on  his  journey 
to  Ireland.  Having  stopped  at  Chester,  where  the  mayor  waited 
on  him,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  show  this  box,  saying, 
"  Here  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland." 
The  landlady  of  the  house  overheard  him,  and,  being  a  good 
Protestant,  as  well  as  having  a  Protestant  brother  in  Dublin, 
took  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  box  and  abstracting  the  com- 
mission, "placing  in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  jjaper  with  a  pack 
of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  faced  upper- 
most." On  arriving  in  Dublin,  he  presented  the  box  to  Lord 
Fitz-Walter,  the  Lord-deputy,  and  the  Irish  Privy  Council, 
"who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord- 
deputy  made  answer,  '  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and  we 
will  shufBe  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile.'  The  doctor,  being 
troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away  and  returned  into  England, 
and,  coming  to  the  court,  obtained  another  commission ;  but, 
staying  for  a  wind  on  the  waterside,  news  came  to  him  that  the 
Queen  was  dead,  and  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland."  It  is  added  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted 
with  this  story  that  she  sent  for  the  woman,  and  gave  her  a 
pension  of  ^£40  for  life. 

"  With  EHzabeth  came  the  beginnings  of  modem  Irish  his- 
tory," and  Mr.  Froude  holds  that  its  com-se  would  have  been  far 
less  disastrous  had  Elizabeth  disj^layed  more  vigour,  and  less 
regard  for  economy,  in  crushing  Irish  Catholics.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  into  his  account  of  the  vain  efforts  made  to  compen- 
sate for  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  a  practical  toleration  of  the  Catholics. 
His  own  view,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  that  it  was  per- 
fectly right  to  secure  Protestant  ascendancy  by  law,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  otherwise  have  been  "  no  Protestants  in  Ireland 
at  all,"  and  the  whole  country  would  have  become  a  stronghold 
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of  the  Catholic  powers,  but  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake  to  deal 
so  gently  with  Catholics,  and,  above  all,  to  abstain  from  dividing 
the  Church  property  of  the  Pale  among  settlements  of  Pro- 
testants imported  from  England.  Others,  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  gospel  of  superior  force,  may  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  if 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  had  at  once  been  translated  into  the 
"  vulgar  tongue  "  of  Ireland,  and  Spenser's  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  in  every  parish  carried  out  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  virtually  carried  out  in  Scotland,  the  Irish 
people  would  have  been  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  Protestantism  without  coercion  of  any  kind.  At  all  events, 
from  the  moment  that  religious  discord  aggravated  the  old 
antagonism  between  Celt  and  Englishman,  Irish  rebellions 
assumed  far  more  formidable  proportions  and  a  far  more  national 
character.  The  first  of  those  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  that  of 
Shan  O'Neil,  in  Ulster ;  the  second,  was  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  in  Munster ;  the  last  was  that  of  Tyrone,  beginning 
in  Ulster,  but  afterwards  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland. 
The  rebellion  of  Desmond,  having  been  suppressed  after  a 
desperate  contest,  which  devastated  the  whole  province  of  Mun- 
ster, and  almost  exterminated  the  Geraldine  clan,  was  followed 
by  the  settlement  of  Munster.  The  rebelUon  of  Tyrone  was 
suppressed  with  equal  difficulty  and  carnage,  but  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  wholesale  forfeitures.  This  lenity  is  censured  by 
Mr.  Froude  in  a  characteristic  passage : — 

"  The  Queen  might  now,  had  she  so  pleased,  have  insisted  on  a  universal 
confiscation,  or  made  a  jjrofession  of  Protestantism  a  condition  on  vphioh  land 
might  be  held  in  fee.  The  estates  of  those  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  or  had 
refused  conformity,  might  have  been  granted  to  Englishman  or  Scot,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  reformed  creed  whose  allegiance  could  be  depended  on  ;  and  though 
it  might  have  been  hard  measure,  it  would  have  been  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  usage  and  example  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  Once  more  it  was  decided 
to  try  a  gentler  method — to  insist  only  on  the  abolition  of  the  traditionary 
tribal  rights  which  bred  perennial  anarchy  ;  to  leave  the  Catholics  in  possession 
of  their  estates;  to  make  no  curious  inquiry  into  their  creed;  to  let  them  be 
sheriffs  and  magistrates ;  to  allow  them  seats  in  Parliament,  and  the  same  private 
toleration  of  their  religion  which  all  along  they  had  enjoyed.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  recognize  and  respect  the  leniency  of  their  treatment,  and  that  the 
further  a.ssimilation  of  Ireland  to  English  ways  and  character  might  be  left  to 
the  gradual  action  of  time.     Experience  was  to  show  that  the  Irish  did  not 
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understand  forbearance,  that  they  interpreted  lenity  into  fear,  and  respected  only 
an  authority  which  they  dared  not  trifle  with." 

Early  in  James  I.'s  reign  the  Ulster  rebellion  broke  out  once 
more  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  and 
from  this  point  Mr.  Froude  judiciously  begins  his  striking 
chapter  on  the  insurrection  of  1641.  We  are  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  in  considering  this  insurrection  the  gravest  event  in 
Irish  history,  in  tracing  it  not  so  much  to  Catholic  fanaticism  as 
to  furious  resentment  provoked  by  the  settlement  of  Ulster  and 
the  administration  of  Strafford,  and  in  looking  upon  it  as  the 
bitter  source  of  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  calamities  which  after- 
wards fell  upon  Ireland.  The  settlement  of  Ulster  was  the 
retribution  inflicted  for  the  last  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nell, a  rebellion  which,  as  Spenser  had  said  of  all  former  Irish 
rebellions,  was  essentially  of  aristocratic,  and  not  of  democratic, 
origin.  Considering  how  inveterate  had  been  the  anarchy  of 
Ulster  under  her  native  chiefs,  and  how  completely  forbearance 
had  failed  to  pacify  them  ;  considering  that,  if  we  may  trust  Sir 
John  Davies,  innocent  tenants  and  labourers  were  left  undis- 
turbed ;  and  considering  also  the  blessings  ultimately  conferred 
by  the  Anglo- Scotch  immigration  upon  the  whole  North  of 
Ireland,  we  are  not  among  those  who  condemn  the  settlement  of 
Ulster  as  indefensible.  Mr.  Froude  may  reasonably  contend 
that  "  if  the  meaning  of  government  be  the  protection  of  the 
honest  and  laborious,  and  the  punishment  of  knaves,  not  the 
smallest  gainers  from  the  Ulster  settlement  were  the  worthy 
among  the  Irish  themselves,  who  were  saved  at  last  from  the 
intolerable  oppression  under  which  they  and  their  fathers  from 
immemorial  time  had  groaned."  Nevertheless,  it  inevitably 
created  a  wild  and  desperate  class  of  "wanderers  and  cosherers," 
sons  and  servants  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  with  no  occu- 
pation but  rapine  and  conspiracy,  and  with  a  burning  thirst  for 
vengeance.  For  a  while,  indeed,  Ireland  cowered  under  the 
commanding  eye  of  Strafford,  "  that  star,"  as  Hallam  calls  him, 
"  of  exceeding  brightness,  but  sinister  influence,  the  wUling  and 
able  instrument  of  despotic  power."  In  an  extant  letter, 
Strafford  himself  claims  to  have  "brought  the  greatest  pros- 
perity on  these  affairs  that  hath  been  since  the  English  Conquest," 
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and  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  George  Kadclyffe,  assui'es  us  that 
his  supreme  aim  was  national  unity,  "so  as  the  Irish  and 
English  might  live  together  now  as  one  people."  But  the 
means  which  he  employed  were  such  as  Mr.  Froude  himself 
admits  to  have  been  too  high-handed.  While  he  enforced  con- 
formity on  the  Anglo-Scotch  colonists  of  Ulster  on  pain  of 
confiscation,  he  instituted  an  inquisition  into  defective  titles, 
which  he  manipulated  to  his  own  purposes  by  the  coercion  of 
juries,  and  of  which  the  result  was  that  four-fifths  of  Connaught 
and  large  territories  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  declared  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  This  scheme  of  "  direct  and 
unprovoked  spoliation  "  was  frustrated  by  his  fall,  and  the  Irish 
army  which  he  had  collected  for  the  destruction  of  liberty  in 
England  and  Scotland  was  disbanded  by  order  of  the  English 
Parliament,  but  the  Irish  Government  was  thereby  left  almost 
defenceless,  when  the  concentrated  passions  of  family  blood-feuds, 
religious  hatred,  and  patriotic  despair,  burst  forth  into  one  of  the 
most  awful  political  eruptions  recorded  in  modern  history. 

Mr.  Froude  approaches  what  he  regards  as  "the  turning 
point  on  which  all  later  controversies  between  England  and 
Ireland  hinge  "  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  opposition  which 
he  will  encounter.  It  has  been  the  fixed  endeavour  of  Irish 
Catholic  historians  to  explain  away  the  massacre  of  1641,  as  it 
has  been  the  fixed  endeavour  of  all  CathoUc  historians  to 
explain  away  the  massacre  of  St.  Bai-tholomew,  or,  at  least,  the 
Pope's  open  and  demonstrable  complicity  after  the  fact  with  that 
stupendous  crime.  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  his  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment, does  not  scruple  to  speak  ofitasan  "historical falsehood," 
though  he  evidently  would  have  passed  a  very  lenient  sentence  on 
his  countrymen  had  he  found  them  guilty  of  it.  "  The  English," 
he  says,  "  ivhose  conscience  made  them  expect  such  retribution, 
had  often  foretold  the  outburst  of  injured  and  outraged  humanity. 
They  themselves  massacred  the  Danes  ;  hut  the  Irish,  to  use  the  words 
of  an  old  divine,  have  ever  lacked  gall  to  supply  a  tvholesome  ani- 
mosity to  the  eternal  enemies  and  revilers  of  their  name  and  nation.'" 
After  perusing  Mr.  Prendergast's  work  no  one  is  likely  to  accuse 
him  of  a  deficiency  in  this  precious  quality,  and  it  is  perhaps 
well  that  he  did  not  pubUsh  such  passages  as  this  before  the 
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swore  that  lie  saw  a  woman  who  had  been  thus  deserted,  set  upon  by  three  Irish 
women,  who  stripped  her  naked  in  frost  and  snow.  She  fell  in  labour  under 
their  hands,  and  she  and  her  child  died.  Many  were  buried  alive.  Those  who 
died  first  were  never  buried,  but  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  and  rats,  and 
swine.  Some  were  driven  into  rivers  and  drowned,  some  hanged,  some  mutilated, 
some  ripped  with  knives.  The  priests  told  the  people  '  that  the  Protestants  were 
worse  than  dogs,  they  were  devils  and  served  the  devil,  and  the  killing  of  them 
was  a  meritorious  act.'  One  wretch  stabbed  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  left  the  infant  in  mockery  on  its  dead  mother's  breast,  bidding  it '  Suck, 
English  bastard.'  The  insurgents  swore  in  their  madness  they  would  not  leave 
English  man,  woman,  or  child  alive  in  Ireland.  They  flung  babies  into  boiling 
pots,  or  tossed  them  into  the  ditches  to  the  pigs.  They  put  out  grown  men's 
eyes,  turned  them  adrift  to  wander,  and  starved  them  to  death.  Two  cowboys 
boasted  of  having  murdered  thirty  women  and  children,  and  a  lad  was  heard 
swearing  that  his  arm  was  so  tired  with  killing  that  he  could  scarce  lift  his  hand 
above  his  head." 

Mr.  Froude  flatly  contradicts  and  rends  to  pieces  the  assertion 
that  Protestants  shed  the  first  blood  early  in  November,  when 
the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  is  reported  to  have  killed  three 
thousand  Catholics  on  Island  Magee.  His  counter  statement, 
which  purports  to  be  founded  on  minute  research,  is  that  not 
three  thousand,  but  only  thirty  persons  were  put  to  death  "  in 
the  frenzy  of  provoked  rage,"  not  in  November,  but  "  on  January 
9,  1642,  when  the  cries  of  perishing  men  and  women  were  going 
up  from  every  corner  of  Ulster,"  and  wholesale  murders  had 
just  been  perpetrated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  "When," 
exclaims  Mr.  Froude  : — 

"  When  will  the  Irish  Catholics,  when  will  the  Roman  Catholics  learn  that 
wounds  will  never  heal  which  are  skinned  with  lying  ?  Not  till  they  have  done 
penance,  all  of  them,  by  frank  confession  and  humiliation — the  Irish  for  their 
crimes  in  their  own  island — the  Catholics  generally  for  their  yet  greater  crimes 
throughout  the  civilized  world — can  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  their  lawful 
claims  on  the  conscience  of  mankind  be  equitably  considered." 

We  have  but  one  remark  to  make  upon  this  passionate  apos- 
trophe, which  is  no  unfair  specimen  of  the  animus  which 
pervades  the  volume.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Froude's  indignant 
dentmciation  of  a  whole  Church  and  a  whole  people  be  well  or 
ill  founded,  it  must  be  condemned  as  historically  indefensible, 
since  history  is  ever  judicial  in  her  attitude,  and  morally  inde- 
fensible, since  morality  sanctions  nothing  which  is  calculated  to 
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do  far  more  harm  than  good.  As  Protestants  and  as  English- 
men, we  may  beheve — nay  more,  we  may  possibly  be  right  in 
believing — that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are  ;  but,  as  writers 
or  students  of  history,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  indiscri- 
minate and  Pharisaical  indications  of  contempt  for  our  neigh - 
bom-s,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  our  fellow-subjects.  If 
the  sin  of  blood-guiltiness  lies  heavy  at  the  door  of  Catholic 
Ireland,  Protestant  England  has  something,  too,  of  which  to 
i-epent ;  and  few  of  our  countrymen,  we  trust,  will  accept  Mr. 
Froude's  repeated  and  defiant  allegation  that  the  massacre  of 
1641  constitutes  "  the  explanation  and  the  defence  of  the  subse- 
quent treatment  of  Ireland,"  including  the  Penal  Laws.  Such 
advocacy  is  more  damaging  than  all  the  calumnies  of  Irish 
Catholic  historians ;  it  would  assuredly  have  been  repudiated 
by  William  III.,  Mr.  Froude  himself  being  witness ;  and  we 
shall  not  easily  be  convinced  that  Cromwell,  though  he  avenged 
the  slaughter  of  1641  with  an  unsparing  hand,  ever  con- 
templated the  perpetuation  of  his  own  policy  to  a  remote 
posterity. 

If  we  pass  Mghtly  over  the  stormy  and  confused  period  which 
intervened  between  the  massacre  and  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
under  William  III.,  it  is  assuredly  not  because  it  lacked  stirring 
events,  but  rather  because  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  epitomize 
these  events  with  any  approach  to  accm'acy.  To  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  something  like  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  Irish 
affairs  during  the  last  years  of  Charles  I.  have  long  been 
involved,  is  no  mean  proof  of  Mr.  Froude's  narrative  skill ;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  gain  from  his  pages,  for  the  first  time, 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  so-caUed  "Eestoration  Settlement." 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
England  before  the  insurrection  of  1641  was  put  down,  and  that 
it  thenceforth  became  the  interest  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  wonted 
duplicity,  to  intrigue  with  the  less  guilty  promoters  of  that 
insurrection.  When  Cromwell  landed,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1649,  he  found  Ormond,  the  royalist  governor  of  Ireland,  just 
defeated  by  Colonel  Jones,  a  Parliamentary  officer,  and  Owen 
Roe  O'Neil,  the  chosen  representative  of  the  native  Irish, 
quarrelling  with  the  Kilkenny  Council,  set  up  by  the  Catholic 
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lords  of  the  Pale.  By  October  9,  Drogheda  and  Wexford  had 
been  taken,  and  Ii'eland  lay  virtually  at  his  mercy.  Before  the 
end  of  1652  all  resistance  had  ceased,  and  during  the  remaiaing 
years  of  the  Protectorate  the  country  was  pacified — first  under 
the  rule  of  four  commissioners,  and  then  under  that  of  Henry 
Cromwell — as  it  had  never  been  pacified  before.  Those  who 
desire  to  master  all  the  details  of  the  Cromwellian  settlement 
will,  of  course,  study  the  exhaustive  work  of  Mr.  Prendergast ; 
those  who  must  needs  content  themselves  with  a  general  outline 
may  profitably  consult  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  Mr.  Froude's 
second  chapter.  He  is  too  sincere  an  admirer  of  Cromwell's 
thorough-going  measures  to  have  any  temptation  to  extenuate 
them,  and  it  is  probably  this  point  to  which  he  alludes  when 
he  declares  that  he  has  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Prendergast  on 
matters  of  fact.  The  following  passage  sufiiciently  conveys 
the  impression  which  he  seeks  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  : — 

".  Such  was  the  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland — unrelentingly  severe  on 
the  authors  of  the  chronic  misery  under  which  the  island  had  so  long  lain 
paralyzed,  infinitely  favourable  to  her  future  prospects  if  the  wound,  at  last 
cauterized,  was  never  allowed  to  re-open.  The  owners  of  the  soil  had  forfeited 
their  rights  and  were  deprived  of  them.  The  religion  out  of  which  the  worst 
of  their  crimes  had  originated  was  proscribed.  These  two  things  accomplished, 
Ireland  was  identified  with  England,  and  made  a  full  participator  in  every 
advantage  which  England  possessed.  The  separate  Parliament — fruitful  mother 
of  so  much  mischief — was  swept  away.  The  Irish  representatives  came  to  West- 
minster, and  the  two  countries  were  made  one  under  Croiiiweirs  administration. 
For  the  first  and  last  time,  the  sole  object  of  the  English  Government  was  to 
further,  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  Irish 
industry.  Even  the  expatriation  to  Connaught  was  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
no  ill  will  to  those  who  were  removed.  '  No  one,'  says  Clarendon,  '  was  exported 
who  had  not  forfeited  his  life  by  rebellion ;  and  it  was  the  only  way  to  save 
them  from  utter  destruction,  for  such  was  their  humour  that  no  English  man  or 
woman  could  stray  a  mile  from  their  homes  but  they  were  found  murdered  or 
stripped  by  the  Irish,  who  lay  in  wait  for  them  ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country,  would  have  risen  upon  them  and  totally 
destroyed  them.' " 

In  short,  Cromwell  was  a  ruler  of  Ireland  after  Mr.  Froude's 
own  heart,  sternly  enforcing  the  duties  of  property  by  turning 
out  en  masse  aU  the  proprietors  who  had  failed  to  perform  them, 
while  he  protected  the  "  earth  tillers  "  in  their  industry,  consist- 
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ently  acting  on  the  principle  that  Ireland  must  be  Protestantized 
and  Anglicized,  and,  with  this  view,  shutting  up  all  the  Catholics 
and  Celts  in  Connaught.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  gainsay  the 
marvellous  success  of  Cromwell's  method,  if  success  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  prosperity  of  "  Ireland  "  as  a  country,  and  not 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  has  never  been  seriously  denied  that 
Cromwell's  settlers,  aided  by  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  did 
more  in  a  few  years  to  develop  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
resources  than  would  have  been  done  in  generations  by  the 
native  Irish.  But  the  production  of  a  given  result,  whether 
material  or  moral,  is  surely  not  the  supreme  object  of  Govern- 
ment. The  supreme  object  of  Government  is  to  raise  a  given 
population  to  the  highest  level  of  happiness  and  virtue  which  it 
is  capable  of  attaining,  and  this  object  Cromwell  scarcely 
attempted  to  realize.  He  aimed,  as  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  at 
making  Connaught  a  second  Wales,  and  establishing  an  Anglo- 
Scotch  proprietary  over  aU  the  other  provinces,  with  the  Irishry 
for  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Doubtless,  had  this 
plan  been  consistently  followed  out  by  his  successors,  we  might 
have  been  spared  the  Irish  difficulty  of  later  times;  but  the 
question  is  whether  the  English  race  could  or  would  have 
undertaken,  before  God  and  man,  the  responsibihty  of  crush- 
ing out  the  national  life  of  the  Irish  race.  The  really  states- 
manlike features  of  Cromwell's  Government  were  not  his 
deportations  of  Irish  landowners  to  Connaught  and  the  West 
Indies,  or  his  proscription  of  Catholic  worship,  but  his  vigorous 
maintenance  of  order  and  suppression  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Had  the  work  thus  commenced  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Union  been  allowed  a  few  years  longer  to  consolidate  itself,  the 
healing  influence  of  time  might  have  proved  effectual,  there 
might  have  been  no  Jacobite  reaction  or  Tyrconnell  Parliament 
or  Eevolution  Settlement,  and  remedial  legislation,  instead  of 
the  Penal  Laws,  might  have  dated  from  the  reign  of  William  III. 
But  an  age  of  temporizing  and  feeble  administration  set  in 
once  more.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  reconstructed,  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church  was  re-estabhshed,  and  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation,  though  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Eestor- 
ation,  disturbed  the  new  land  system  founded  by  Cromwell,  and 
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with  it  the  sense  of  security  in  the  agricultural  classes.  In 
recapitulating  the  final  results  of  the  rebellion,  Sir  William 
Petty  computes  that  whereas  before  1641  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  good  land  in  Ireland  had  belonged  to  "the  Irish" 
and  one-third  to  "  the  English,"  these  proportions  had  been 
reversed  by  Christmas,  1672,  the  Irish  Catholics  now  owning 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  He  remarks,  however, 
that,  of  those  who  pretended  innocence,  seven  out  of  eight  had 
their  claims  allowed  and  recovered  their  estates,  although  not 
one  in  twenty  was  really  innocent.  It  was  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, rather  than  Catholics,  who  became  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion and  oppression  under  the  restored  monarchy,  the  Penal 
Laws  against  the  latter  being  suspended,  while  many  of  the 
former  were  driven  to  emigrate  from  Ireland.  It  was  Protest- 
ants, too,  who  chiefly  suffered  by  the  Navigation  Act,  which 
destroyed  the  shipping  interest  of  Ireland,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  those  nefarious  statutes  against  her  woollen  trade,  extinguished 
by  Strafford,  but  revived  by  Cromwell.  At  last  a  violent  Catholic 
reaction  set  in,  and  was  actively  encouraged  by  James  II.,  too 
worthily  represented  by  the  unscrupulous  Tyrconnell.  Civil  war 
soon  raged  again  in  Ireland,  and  while  Derry  and  Enniskillen 
were  defending  themselves  gallantly  against  James's  armies,  a 
Parliament  convened  in  Dublin  by  Tyrconnell  passed  a  series 
of  vindictive  measures,  to  which  Mr.  Froude  points  as  the 
"  legitimate  fruit  "  of  a  conciliatory  policy  : — 

"  Every  one  who  held  an  estate  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  was  dis- 
possessed. The  old  proprietors  were  reinstated  in  their  inheritance,  and  made 
the  happy  owners  of  the  wealth  which  had  accumulated  there.  The  ejected 
colonists  were  to  receive  compensation  when  they  could  get  it.  'J"he  Irish 
Catholics  were  thus  restored  to  all  which  they  had  lost  hy  the  Kebellion  of  1641. 
There  remained  to  be  recovered  the  forfeitures  from  the  Elizabethan  wars,  and 
the  six  counties  of  the  Ulster  settlement.  The  process  taken  upon  these  was  as 
complete  as  it  was  summary.  Almost  all  the  leading  Protestants  in  Ireland 
were  comprehended  by  name  in  one  sweeping  act  of  attainder.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  landowners,  commencing  with  tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  were  declared  guilty  of  adherence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to 
have  forfeited  their  estates  by  treason.  Two  months'  respite  only  was  allowed 
to  snch  of  them  as  were  still  in  Ireland  to  present  themselves  in  Dublin  and  take 
their  trial.  Each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  in  a  list  of  his  Pro- 
testant neighbours,  and  guilt  was  assumed  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  innocence. 
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The  habitual  absentees  were  struck  out,  because,  as  residiug  iu  England  or 
Scotland  under  the  usurpation,  and  not  having  returned  to  Ireland  to  defend 
their  natural  sovereign,  their  treason  stood  confessed.  Those  who  had  fled  since 
the  disturbances  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  were  to  be  accounted 
guilty  till  they  cleared  themselves.  The  conditions  of  1652  were  reversed. 
Then  all  Catholics  were  held  responsible  for  the  rebellion  of  ICil ;  now  all 
Protestants  wore  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  England  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  govern  Ireland,  and  the  right 
depended  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries.  If  the  Irish  could 
succeed  in  driving  the  invaders  out  by  force,  history  would  see  only  legitimate 
retribution  in  the  proceedings  of  James's  Parliament.  Another  Act  swept  away 
the  personal  property,  goods,  chattels,  stock,  debts,  bonds,  arrears  of  rent  of 
every  person  who  was  in  arms  against  King  James,  or  who,  by  the  previous 
statutes,  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  real  estate.  Schools  and  colleges 
were  transferred  to  Catholic  management ;  the  churches  and  the  Church  pro- 
perty were  given  back  to  Catholic  bishops  and  priests.  Poyning's  Act  was 
repealed,  and  Ireland  was  declared  independent ;  while,  in  harmony  with  the 
language  which  James  had  ingeniously  used  to  advance  Romanism  behind 
principles  which  were  abjured  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  laws  inter- 
fering with  liberty  of  conscience  were  declared  repealed.  Liberty  of  conscience 
might  be  safely  conceded  in  a  country  where,  if  the  present  measures  could  bo 
maintained,  no  Protestant  was  likely  to  remain." 

The  graphic  pen  of  Macaulay  has  made  the  Irish  campaign 
of  William  III.  familiar  as  household  words  to  English  readers, 
and  Mr.  Froude  modestly  forbears  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
siege  of  Derry,  or  the  battles  of  the  Boyno,  Athlone,  and  Aghrim. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  enters  fully  into  the  vexed  question 
arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Articles  of  Limerick.  One  of  these 
Articles  purported  to  guarantee  Irish  Catholics  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
another  purported  to  exempt  officers  and  soldiers  in  arms  under 
King  James's  commission  from  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and 
other  civil  disabilities.  The  first  was  clearly  violated  by  the 
subsequent  Penal  Laws,  the  second  was  observed  and  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  English  Parliament,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
officers  and  soldiers  therein  designated.  But  it  appears  that,  as 
originally  di-awn,  this  Article  included  all  persons  under  the 
protection  of  King  James's  troops  in  six  counties,  and  William  III. 
bore  witness  that  a  clause  thus  extending  its  operation  was 
omitted  by  a  mere  oversight.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Fronde's  scep- 
ticism, his  testimony  must,  we  think,  be  taken  as  conclusive ; 
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but  the  King  himself  could  not  have  made,  and  neither 
Ginckell  nor  the  Lords  Justices  pretended  to  make,  an  uncon- 
ditional compact.  What  they  promised  was  that  they  would  - 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  a  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Treaty  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  sequel  proved  that  in 
so  promising  they  had  miscalculated  the  real  temper  of  that 
body,  now  composed  of  Protestants.  In  truth,  Irish  Protestants 
were  at  last  minded  to  "make  a  final  end  "  of  Eomanism,  and 
Mr.  Froude  severely  censures  William  for  a  lenity,  proceeding, 
he  holds,  from  sheer  ignorance  of  Irish  character,  which  checked 
and  crippled  their  intentions.  The  Irish  Celts,  he  submits,  had 
shown  themselves  Utterly  untrustworthy  and  unruly,  equally 
incapable  of  defending  their  independence  with  the  sword,  and 
of  living  peaceably  under  the  sway  of  others.  The  Eomish 
clergy  had  repaid  toleration  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  not 
once  only,  but  again  and  again,  being  the  instigators  of  every 
rebellion  since  the  Eeformation,  and  ever  plotting  secretly 
against  the  English  throne  and  nation.  It  would  have  been 
true  wisdom,  and  true  mercy,  in  his  judgment,  to  have  recog- 
nized these  permanent  and  irremediable  facts  as  the  only  sound 
basis  of  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  he  sighs  over  the  weakness 
of  William  III.  in  letting  slip  a  fairer  opportunity  than  was 
offered  to  Cromwell  of  "  making  Ireland,  without  real  injustice, 
a  Protestant  country."  A  short  passage  which  closes  his  first 
book  embodies  his  own  conception  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  that  supreme  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Ireland,  and  forms 
a  somewhat  ominous  prelude  to  Book  II.,  which  begins  with 
"  The  Opening  of  the  Penal  Era." 

"Certain  principles,  easily  defined,  had  they  been  steadily  acted' on  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  would  have  made  by  this  time  the  woes  and  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  a  thing  of  long-forgotten  history.  A  complete  subjugation  of  the 
native  faction  untrammelled  by  articles  of  capitulation.  The  resolute  exclusion 
of  a  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  stringent  laws,  stringently  enforced,  against  the 
introduction  of  priests  from  abroad.  Entire  toleration  of  all  Protestant  commu- 
nities, and  an  effective  system  of  national  education.  Sharp  penalties  against 
absentees ;  a  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  aboUtion  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  separate  Government,  and  the  separate  Bars ;  and  a  complete 
naturalization  of  all  classes  of  Irish  and  English  citizens.  How  England  on  all 
these  points,  treating  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country  which  she  had  no  longer 
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occasion  to  fear,  and  might  therefore  safely  misuse,  deliberately  left  undone  what 
she  ought  to  have  done — refused  the  Union  when  Ireland  asked  for  it,  destroyed 
Irish  manufactures,  ruined  her  trade,  incurred  the  odium  of  penal  laws  while 
destroying  their  efficacy,  demoralized  the  entire  people,  and  at  last,  by  the  most 
ingenious  complication  of  mismanagement,  exasperated  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Saxon  colonist  and  indigenous  Celt,  into  a  common  revolt,  will  be  told  in  the 
following  pages." 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Mr.  Fronde's  unfinished 
work  imperfectly  cover  the  reign  of  William  III.  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I.  and 
George  II.,  and  the  first  seven  years  of  George  III.  This  period 
has  been  generally  regarded,  and  not  without  good  reason,  as 
the  very  worst  and  gloomiest,  in  the  history  of  the  English  in 
Ireland.  In  that  brilliant  historical  forecast  which  Macaulay 
appends  to  his  narrative  of  the  Irish  war  in  1691,  he  speaks  of 
Ireland  as  lying  in  a  state  of  abject  prostration  for  more  than  a 
century.  There  was  peace,  indeed,  and  three  full  generations 
passed  away  without  any  experience  of  civil  war  or  confiscation, 
but  this  was  only  because  "  the  domination  of  the  colonists  was 
complete,  and  the  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  despair."  The  impres- 
sion left  by  Mr.  Froude's  elaborate  delineation  of  the  political 
intrigues,  social  anarchy,  and  almost  universal  corruption  which 
characterized  the  "  Penal  Era  "  is  at  least  equally  melancholy, 
and  is  rather  enhanced  by  his  persistent  defence  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  Popery  Laws  were  founded.  In  spite  of  these 
laws,  and  in  spite  of  the  ruinous  and  iniquitous  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  British  legislature  on  Irish  trade,  the  condition  ' 
of  the  lower  classes  was  probably  not  more  pitiable — nay,  it  could 
not  be  more  pitiable — during  the  deadly  calm  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  during  the  frightful  storms  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is 
humiliating  enough  to  confess  that  it  was  not  less  pitiable,  and 
that,  while  population  increased,  the  Irish  peasants  of  Swift's 
and  Berkeley's  time  continued  to  be  sunk  in  the  same  barbarism 
and  squalid  misery  which  had  shocked  the  consciences  of  Spenser 
and  Petty.  As  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  it  is  difiicult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  constant  and  progressive 
degeneracy  in  virtue  had  kept  pace  with  political  degradation, 
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and  that  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Ireland  was  morally  less 
capable  of  self-government  than  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

There  are  few  important  landmarks  in  the  period  now  to  be 
traversed,  and  Mr.  Fronde's  readers  will  not  be  greatly  to  blame 
if  they  rarely  stop  to  pause  in  glancing  over  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Book  II.  The  Parliamentary  history  of  Ireland 
between  the  departure  and  death  of  William  III.  is  singularly 
confused  and  uninteresting.  The  king's  leaning,  as  is  well 
known,  was  entirely  towards  moderation  and  toleration,  but  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  henceforward  the  organ  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  Established  Church  was  for  giving  no  quarter 
either  to  Papists  or  to  Nonconformists,  Before  long  a  serious 
antagonism  sprang  up  between  the  legislatures  of  Ireland  and 
this  country.  "  Where  England  was  tolerant,  Ireland  was 
severe.  Where  England  was  most  jealous  and  susceptible, 
Ireland,  impregnated  with  Jacobitism,  was  suspiciously  lenient." 
For  instance,  the  English  Parliament,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
upheld  one  of  the  covenants  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  but  the 
Irish  Parhament,  having  at  first  scouted  the  proposal  to  confirm 
those  Articles  at  all,  afterwards  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  insert 
the  additional  clause,  which  had  been  left  out  in  the  Bill  sent 
from  England  on  purpose  to  remove  its  objections.  The  division 
of  forfeited  land  among  favourites  of  the  king,  subsequently 
reversed  by  the  Eesumption  Act,  was  another  source  of  angry 
dissension,  which  culminated  in  the  rejection  by  the  Irish  Lords 
of  the  BiU  "  for  the  security  of  His  Majesty's  person,"  framed 
in  consequence  of  the  Catholic  plot  in  1695  for  the  murder  of 
King  William.  "To  this  unlucky  vote,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "is 
to  be  attributed  the  consent  of  England  to  the  measures  which 
immediately  followed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  wooUen 
manufactm'es."  These  measures,  which  constitute  the  main, 
if  not  the  only,  tenable  ground  of  the  indictment  laid  by  Irish- 
men against  the  English  nation,  as  distinct  from  the  English 
Government,  are  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Froude  with  deserved 
severity.  The  contempt  which  he  manifests  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  is  simply  wasted, 
seeing  that  all  the  world  then  shared  their  "  illusion  "  that  Pro- 
tection is  good  economy;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too 
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indignantly  the  cruel  and  selfish  design,  which  they  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise,  of  impoverishing  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of 
England.  The  various  steps  by  which  this  design  was  carried 
out,  till  it  was  partially  defeated  by  smuggling,  are  very  clearly 
traced  by  Mr.  Proude,  and  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  excuse 
of  those  English  politicians  who  thus  sacrificed  "a  better 
guarantee  against  future  trouble  in  Ireland  than  a  hundred  Acts 
of  Parliament :  " — 

"No  spirit  could  have  more  effectually  killed  the  genius  of  Popery  and 
Jaoobitism,  or  could  more  surely  have  provided  that  Ireland  should  never  again 
be  a  burden  on  the  English  exchequer,  than  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufacture 
there.  The  practical  intelligence,  the  fixed  and  orderly  habits,  the  class  of 
persons  who  would  have  been  attracted  over  to  make  their  homes  where  land 
was  cheap,  and  waited  only  for  labour  and  capital  to  be  as  rich  and  fair  as  their 
own  English  counties,  these  things  would  have  formed  the  links  of  an  invisible 
chain,  which  could  never  have  been  broken,  to  bind  the  two  islands  into  one." 

After  the  death  of  WilHam  III.,  "  thoughtful  Irishmen  began 
to  look  back  regretfully  on  one  feature  of  the  Protector's  poHcy" 
• — a  feature  which  Sir  William  Petty  had  the  sagacity  to  appre- 
ciate,— "  and  earnestly  to  desire  that  it  might  be  revived."  The 
first  attempt  at  legislative  union  emanated  from  Ireland  soon 
after  the  publication  of  Molyneux's  bold  protest  against  the 
obligation  to  obey  English  statutes,  but  it  found  little  favour  in 
England,  and  an  address  from  the  Commons  of  Ireland  imploring 
the  British  Government  to  apply  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  was  groaning  met  with  the  coldest  possible 
response  from  the  Ministers  of  Queen  Anne.  The  evidence 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  collected  on  this  subject  will  be  new  to 
most  Englishmen,  and  certainly  shows  that,  with  all  ^heir 
religious  bigotry,  the  Protestant  Irish  High  Churchmen,  who 
then  monopolized  political  power  in  Ireland,  understood  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen  better  than  either  Whig  or  Tory 
statesmen  in  England.  The  guilt  of  the  Penal  Laws  must  be 
shared  about  equally  between  the  Irish  and  English  Government, 
and  Mr.  Froude  appears  to  be  successful  in  bringing  home  to 
the  English  Privy  Council,  both  the  original  conception  of  the 
notorious  Act  "  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,"  and 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  amendments  rendering  it  more 
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vexatious — especially  one  by  which  the  English  Test  Act  was 
parenthetically  foisted  in  for  the  repression  of  Irish  Noncon- 
formists. He  is  not  equally  successful  in  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand why  the  English  Privy  Council,  on  the  eve  of  a  Jacobite 
reaction,  should  have  thus  been  seized  with  a  sudden  access  of 
zeal  for  the  suppression  of  Irish  Popery,  or  why  the  Anglican 
party  in  Ireland,  so  bitterly  jealous  of  the  Presbyterians,  should 
have  waxed  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Cathohcs,  as  the 
Catholics  became  less  and  less  capable  of  resistance.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that,  whereas  the  Penal  Laws  of  William  III. 
were  said  to  have  been  evaded,  an  Act  designed  to  place  Catholics 
under  the  most  rigorous  civil  disabilities  was  passed  in  1704, 
and,  having  proved  less  effective  than  had  been  hoped,  was 
strengthened  by  a  second  Act  in  1709.  The  monstrous  provisions 
of  these  Acts  have  often  been  set  forth  in  detail,  but  it  has  long 
been  well  known  that  loop-holes  were  found  in  many  of  them, 
and  that  natural  equity,  not  unmixed  with  less  worthy  motives, 
greatly  mitigated  their  practical  application.  The  Irish  Cathohcs 
were  not  driven  out,  as  the  French  Huguenots  had  been  driven 
out,  by  an  active  persecution,  which  left  them  no  option  between 
apostasy  and  expatriation.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it 
is  true,  chose  to  serve  in  foreign  armies,  and  recruits,  under  the 
name  of  Wild  Geese,  were  constantly  shipped  off  from  the  bays 
of  Cork  and  Kerry.  But  those  who  stayed  at  home  were  seldom 
molested,  and,  even  if  they  did  not  affect  conversion  to  Protes- 
tantism, contrived  to  hold  land  by  the  secret  intervention  of 
Protestant  trustees.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  extenuate  the  enor- 
mity of  a  persecuting  code,  which  degraded  its  victims  the  more 
the  less  conscious  they  were  of  degradation,  and  was  only 
tolerable  in  so  far  as  it  was  clandestinely  infringed.  Still,  it  is 
a  proper  subject  of  historical  reflection  that  Irish  Catholics,  who 
had  repaid  the  indulgence  extended  to  them  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  by  a  murderous  revolt,  and  had  so  grievously  abused 
their  short  hour  of  triumph  under  James  II.,  should  have  borne 
these  galling  chains  so  tamely,  however  strongly  we  may 
deprecate  Mr.  Fronde's  inference  that  Irish  nature  is  more 
amenable  to  fear  than  to  kindness. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  events  of  this  period,  otherwise 
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60  disheartening,  without  being  struck  by  the  honest,  though 
often  futile,  efforts  of  Irish  Viceroys  to  moderate  between  Enghsh 
and  Irish  prejudices.  Lord  Capel  skilfully  overcame  a  Parlia- 
mentary crisis  provoked  by  William  III.'s  misconception  of  Irish 
sentiment ;  Lord  Wharton,  though  he  supported  the  Popery 
Laws,  clearly  saw  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  uniting  the 
Protestant  interest  by  a  liberal  policy  towards  Nonconformists ; 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  loudly  protested  against  the  extension 
to  Ireland  of  Bolingbroke's  Schism  Act ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
vainly  warned  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  against  forcing  Wood's  half- 
pence on  Ireland,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 
earnestly  advocated  the  Tillage  Bill  for  encouraging  Irish  agri- 
cultm-e  against  the  miserably  selfish  objections  of  the  English 
Government.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  fared  better  if  she 
had  been  governed  for  a  while  like  India,  as  a  mere  province, 
without  a  parliament  of  her  own  and  without  interference  from 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  her  parliamentary  history  during 
this  period,  if  history  it  can  be  called,  is  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
After  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1724,  Mr.  Froude 
himself  fairly  abandons  the  attempt  to  relate  it  continuously, 
and  lapses  into  a  series  of  essays  on  various  phases  of  Irish 
politics  and  society.  If  we  are  disposed  to  blame  him  at  aU,  it  is 
rather  for  not  having  adopted  this  method  somewhat  earlier,  and 
for  having  given  too  much  space  to  matters  of  trivial  importance. 
It  is  almost  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  descant  at  length 
on  the  petty  squabbles  between  the  Irish  Houses,  which  fell  into 
the  practice  of  meeting  only  in  alternate  years,  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  feud  between  the  Castle 
and  the  Dublin  Corporation,  the  scandals  of  Church  patronage, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  bigotry  among  the  students  of  Trinity 
College.  Lively  as  Mr.  Froude's  style  is,  it  is  really  a  relief  to 
get  out  of  the  stiff  Thucydidean  groove  into  an  Herodotean 
digressiveness  more  in  accordance  with  the  promiscuous  and 
disjointed  course  of  Irish  affairs.  The  best  and  most  instructive 
passages  in  this  volume  are  those  in  which  the  author  gathers 
up,  and  groups  within  the  compass  of  a  single  view,  the  leading 
features  of  some  one  out  of  the  many  scenes  or  movements  which 
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must  enter  into  our  conception  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Such  is  his  bird's-eye  retrospect  of  the  conditions  which 
had  stereotyped  both  the  character  and  the  lot  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  before  the  year  1716,  when  the  Tillage  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  of  which  the  force  is  not  spent  in  the  present  day  : — 

"  With  their  shipping  destroyed  by  the  Navigation  Act,  their  woollen  manu- 
factures taken  from  them,  their  trade  in  all  its  branches  crippled  and  confined, 
the  single  resource  left  to  those  of  the  Irish  who  still  nourished  dreams  of  im- 
proving the  unfortunate  country  was  agriculture.  The  soil,  at  least,  was  their 
own — a  soil  which  needed  only  to  be  drained,  cleared  of  weeds,  and  manured,  to 
produce  grass  crops  and  corn  crops  as  rich  as  the  best  in  England.  Here  was 
employment  for  a  populatioij  three  times  more  numerous  than  as  j-et  existed.  Here 
was  a  prospect,  if  not  of  commercial  wealth,  yet  of  substantial  comfort  and  material 
abundance.  The  Irish  peasant  was  indolent.  The  glorification  of  idleness,  the 
contempt  of  work  as  base  and  ignoble,  liad  been  instilled  into  him  for  fifty  gene- 
rations, and  was  in  the  granules  of  his  blood.  The  earth-tillers  everywhere  had 
been  the  drudges  of  the  tribe — wretches  too  mean  for  the  honourable  employ- 
ments of  stealing  and  murdering  ;  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  ignominious  toil  they 
had  been  allowed  uo  more  by  their  own  chiefs  than  sufficed  to  keep  them  alive. 
The  Elizabethan  landlords  had  been  scarcely  lighter  masters.  The  peasants 
sowed  the  crop  for  the  masters  to  reap,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Puritans  broke  in 
upon  the  pleasant  ways  of  the  old  oppressors,  and,  instead  of  the  sword  of  tyranny, 
ruled  Ireland  with  a  sword  of  justice,  that  any  labourer  could  call  his  work  his 
own.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  while  the  Cromwellians  were  still  in  the  land, 
was  looked  back  upon  in  the  following  century  as  an  island  of  prosperity  in  the 
ocean  of  general  wretchedness.  In  Charles  XL's  time  the  absentees  were  few. 
The  huge  estates  had  not  yet  devoured  the  smaller  allotments,  nor  the  plough 
and  peasant's  spade  been  laid  by  to  rust,  while  the  bogs  crept  back  over  the 
meadows  which  the  Cromwellians  had  reclaimed.  The  poor  Irish  were  brought 
for  a  generation  into  the  same  condition  with  their  fellow  labourers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  they  had  the  same  encouragement  to  industry.  But  the  change 
was  too  shortlived  to  alter  a  type  which  had  been  moulded  by  centuries  of  in- 
justice. The  Puritan  farmers,  under  the  pressure  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his 
brother  bishops,  sold  their  holdings.  Tyrconnell  and  Catholic  ascendancy  broke 
up  the  scattered  Protestant  establishments,  destroyed  their  stock,  and  threw  the 
country  into  a  wilderness  again.  Many  never  came  back  to  resume  their  profit- 
less task,  and  the  land  jobbing  finished  the  ruin  which  the  war  had  left  incom- 
plete. Whole  counties  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites  or  speculators  ;  and  the 
management  was  left  to  middlemen,  who  again  pared  the  peasant  to  the  bone. 
The  trade  in  butter  and  salt  meat,  which  England  had  graciously  consented  to 
leave,  with  the  vast  profits,  of  which  I  shall  speak  elsewhere,  to  be  made 
out  of  wool  smuggling,  tempted  alike  landowneis  and  leaseholders  to  stock 
meadow  and  mountain  with  sheep  and  black  cattle.  In  1727  the  average 
size  of  the  farms  in  the  three  southern  provinces  ranged  from  800  to  1000 
Irish  acres.     The  tenants  were  forbidden  in  their  leases  to  break  or  plough  the 
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soil.  The  people  no  longer  employed  were  driven  into  holes  and  corners, 
and  eked  out  a  wretched  subsistence  by  potato-gardens,  or  by  keeping  starving 
cattle  of  their  own  on  the  neglected  bogs.  Their  numbers  increased,  for 
they  married  early,  and  they  were  no  longer  liable,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  be 
killed  off  like  dogs  in  forays.  They  grew  up  in  compulsory  idleness,  encouraged 
once  more  in  their  inherited  dislike  of  labour,  and  inured  to  wretchedness  and 
hunger ;  and,  on  every  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
starving.  Of  corn  very  little  was  grown  anywhere  in  Ireland.  It  was  imported 
from  PjUgland,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Prance,  but  in  quantities  unequal  to  any 
sudden  demand.  The  disgrace  of  allowing  a  nation  of  human  beings  to  subsist 
imder  such  conditions  forced  itself  at  last  on  the  conscience  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  tliough  composed  of  landowners  who  were  tempted  as  much  as  others 
to  let  their  farms  on  the  terms  most  profitable  to  them,  the  House  of  Commons 
in  171C  resolved  unanimously  to  make  an  effort  for  a  general  change  of  system, 
and  to  reclaim  both  people  and  country  by  briaging  back  and  stimulating  agri- 
culture." 

A  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  presented  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Book  IV.,  -which  contains  a  very  interesting  memorandum  on 
the  first  beginnings  of  popular  education  in  Ireland.  If  ordi- 
nances and  statutes  could  have  educated  the  Irish  people,  they 
would  have  been  educated,  if  not  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at 
least  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  "  by  the  statute  law  of  Ireland  neither  Papist  nor  Presby- 
terian was  permitted  to  open  or  teach  in  any  school  or  college  in 
the  four  provinces,"  the  Anglican  clergy  were  statutably  required 
to  provide  a  school  in  each  separate  parish.  This  requirement 
could  not  have  been  fully  carried  out  by  a  body  of  men  so  thinly 
scattered  over  Ireland,  and  living  among  the  native  Irish  as 
European  settlers  might  live  among  savages.  In  fact,  it  was 
scarcely  carried  out  at  all,  and  it  must  ever  be  remembered  to 
the  credit  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood,  that  in  the  hedge- 
schools  established  by  them  at  their  own  peril  the  Irish  pea- 
santry first  tasted  of  that  forbidden  tree  of  which  they  still  claim 
the  exclusive  custody.  "  In  the  more  accessible  counties  where 
open  defiance  was  dangerous,  they  extemporized  class  teachers 
under  ruined  walls  or  in  the  dry  ditches  by  the  road  side,  where 
ragged  urchins  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty  learnt  English  and 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  read  and  construe  Ovid 
and  Virgil."  At  last  the  Protestant  gentry  were  shamed  into 
exertion.  By  degrees  voluntary  day  schools  were  founded  by 
individuals,  especially  in  Ulster,  and  by  1780  an  educational 
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association  had  been  formed,  influential  enough  to  petition  the 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
After  three  years'  delay,  the  request  was  granted,  and  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1733,  "  the  long  celebrated  Charter  schools,  so 
fiercely  condemned  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests,  whose  worst 
enemies  in  fact  they  were,  became  part  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland."  The  system  of  instruction  was  judiciously  made  to 
include  industrial  training,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  years'  school- 
ing, provided  at  an  incredibly  small  cost,  the  children  were 
apprenticed  out  to  farmers,  tradesmen,  or  artizans.  Mr.  Froude 
states  that  "wherever  the  Charter  schools  were  tried,  they 
carried  all  before  them,"  and  praises  the  education  given  in 
them  as  "  probably  the  very  best  ever  devised  in  modern  times, 
eclipsing  in  its  conception  the  Scotch  system,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  emulate."  The  only  sum  contributed  towards  it  from 
Imperial  sources  was  £1000  a  year  out  of  the  king's  hereditary 
revenue,  but  the  Irish  Parliament  granted  a  subsidy  which 
gradually  rose  to  £6000  a  year,  large  subscriptions  flowed  in 
from  England  and  America,  and  the  Charter  schools  became  a 
powerful  civilizing  agency  by  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.  Mr. 
Froude  reserves  for  a  future  volume  his  opinion  on  the  causes  of 
their  ultimate  failure,  but  indicates  it  beforehand  in  a  passage 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  deserve  quotation  : — 

"  llie  Charter  Society  failed  partly  from  the  disorganized  condition  of  general 
Irish  society,  which  spoilt  the  healthy  working  of  the  apprentice  system,  partly 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  which,  as  the  century  waned,  it  found  itself  in 
too  harsh  hostility.  The  catechism  and  industrial  training  were  too  unspiritual 
to  suit  the  sentiment  of  revived  emotional  Christianity,  and  when  the  schools, 
instead  of  turning  out  hardworking  labourers  and  artizans,  were  turned  to  pur- 
poses of  soul-saving  and  propagandist  enthusiasm,  they  came  in  conflict  with 
modern  liberal  ideas,  and  were  held  to  violate  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  to 
choose  its  own  religion,  and,  in  its  own  wisdom,  to  believe  whatever  theories 
about  divine  things  it  happens  to  prefer." 

It  is  almost  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  an 
age  which  produced  so  thoroughly  practical  and  enlightened  an 
effort  of  Irish  benevolence  should  have  also  witnessed  the  mar- 
vellous excesses  of  Irish  lawlessness  detailed  in  Mr.  Froude's 
third  book.  Speaking  of  the  barbarous  habits  adopted  by 
English  settlers  in  Ireland,  Spenser  quaintly  exclaims,  "Lord! 
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how  quickly  doth  that  country  alter  men's  natures !  "  and  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  whose  Reminiscences  comprise  the  best  col- 
lection of  Irish  stories  hitherto  published,  takes  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  warning  his  readers  that  anything,  however  impossible 
elsewhere,  is  liable  to  happen  in  Ireland.     Mr.  Froude  might 
well  have  prefixed  this  saying  as  a  motto  for  his  two  chapters 
headed  respectively  "  Irish  Ideas  "  and  "  The  Smugglers,"  which 
are  by  far  the  most  amusing,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  instructive, 
in  the  entire  volume.     The  capacity  of  rapid  transition  from  a 
smile  to  a  scowl,  from  gentleness   to  cruelty,  from  chivalrous 
fidelity  to  dastardly  treachery,  had  often  been  noticed   as   a 
peculiarity  of  Irish  temperament,  but  we   doubt  whether  any 
previous  writer  has  ever  drawn  so  hideous  a  picture  of  the  moral 
deformity  which  may  be  developed  out  of  Irish  temperament  in 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  numerous  class.      The  class  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  thus  pourtrayed,  as  in  some  degree  representative  of 
the  nation,  was  composed  of  "young  gentlemen,"  mostly  the 
degenerate  scions  of  old  Irish  proprietors,  who  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Eapparees  and  the  duelling  squireens  of  a  later 
age,  but  seem  to  have  surpassed  both  in  profligacy  and  heart- 
lessness.      It  has  been  said  that  Whiteboyism,  an  essentially 
democratic  outbreak  provoked  by  the  enclosure  of  pasture  lands, 
was  the  origin  and  type  of  all  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
and  Arthur  Young  tells  us,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  that 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  Whiteboyism  having  existed  before 
1760.     Mr.  Froude's  researches  in  the  Dublin  Eecord  Of3Qce  go 
far  to  qualify  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  if  the  Irish 
peasantry  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  for  the  first  time 
in  1760,  they  might  have  pleaded  in  palliation  of  their  worst 
outrages  an  unbroken  series  of  precedents  set  by  their  natural 
leaders  from  "  the  infernal  ten  years  "  of  rebellion  downwards. 
"Human  creatures,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "have  at  various  times 
made  devils  of  themselves,  but  probably  no  age,  and  no  part  of 
the  world,  have  produced  specimens  quite  so  detestable  as  these 
Irish  gentlemen.     In  unmanliness,  in  cowardice,  in  ferocity,  in 
a  combination  of  all  the  qualities  most  hateful  and  despicable 
in  man's  nature,  they  had   achieved  a   distinction  as  yet  un- 
matched.    Yet  such  was  the  condition  of  Irish  public  opinion 
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that  their  performances  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  and  were 
so  much  in  favour  with  general  society  that  they  were  allowed 
to  escape  retribution."  He  adds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that 
Catholic  superstition  was  often  found  in  unholy  alliance  with 
their  deliberate  villainy,  and  that  "  a  curious  anxiety  was  at 
times  displayed  for  the  soul  of  some  outraged  Protestant  woman 
by  men  whom,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  incurring  merited 
damnation  for  their  unpunished  wickedness  on  earth,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  credit  with  the  possession  of  souls  themselves." 

However  little  we  may  admire  the  literary  incontinence  dis- 
played in  the  use  of  such  unmeasured  terms,  we  cannot,  in 
justice,  call  them  altogether  unfounded.  The  savage  vengeance 
of  the  Galway  "  Houghers  "  was,  after  all,  mainly  wreaked  upon 
cattle,  and  therefore  did  not  amount  to  inhumanity  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind,  but  the  cases  of  abduction  adduced  by  Mr.  Proude 
upon  the  authority  of  sworn  depositions,  which  he  professes  to 
have  perused  himself,  reveal  a  gregarious  brutality  among  large 
classes,  and  those  not  the  lowest  classes,  of  Irish  society  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country,  which  makes  English  blood  boil 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century.  We  forbear  to  enter 
further  into  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that,  assuming  their  authenticity,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Froude 
has  exceeded  the  duty  of  an  historian  in  narrating  them,  as  he 
does,  with  becoming  reticence  and  delicacy.  Happily  the  stories 
which  immediately  follow  these  are  of  a  less  revolting  kind, 
while  they  equally  illustrate  that  contempt  for  human  life  and 
suffering  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  in  the  Irish  disposition 
with  a  feminine  sympathy  and  desire  to  please.  Those  who 
relish  anecdotes  of  personal  daring  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
Mr.  Froude's  spirited  account  of  Captain  Newdegate's  single- 
handed  defence  of  his  own  house  against  a  gang  of  armed 
ruffians,  or  by  the  romantic  story  of  Morty  0' Sullivan,  the 
great  smuggling  chief  of  Berehaven,  whose  character  is  a  com- 
pound of  Scott's  Eob  Eoy  and  Dirck  Hatteraick.  Still  more 
indicative  of  the  utter  demoralization  engendered  by  the  senseless 
legislative  restraints  on  legitimate  trading  is  the  episode  of  the 
Danish  East  Indiaman  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Tralee,  whose  cargo 
of    silver  bullion,  though  saved  from  the  sea,  was  afterwards 
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violently  seized  and  shared  by  a  horde  of  plunderers,  aided  by 
"  the  Crosbies  of  Ballyhige,"  under  whose  roof  it  was  deposited 
for  safety,  and  abetted  by  half  the  magistrates  in  the  county  of 
Kerry.  No  abridgment  would  convey  to  our  readers  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  all  that  may  be  learnt  from  this  story,  or  from 
that  of  the  "  Bodkin  murder,"  plaimed  and  executed  with  dia- 
bolical coolness  by  members  of  a  family  still  established  and 
highly  respected  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Such  things  could 
only  have  occurred  in  Ireland  before  the  Union,  as  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  would  say ;  and  though  Mr.  Froude  may  be  right  in 
regarding  them  as  "the  native  growth  of  the  soil"  rather  than 
as  the  fruit  of  oppressive  legislation,  he  cannot  justly  deny  that 
England,  since  the  E^volution,  had  made  herself  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  civilizing  the  Irish  people.  Unfortunately,  he 
believes  in  the  sword  as  the  one  effectual  instrument  of  civili- 
zation, and  breaks  out,  ever  and  anon,  after  the  manner  of 
Carlyle,  into  diatribes  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen : 
— "  Unjust  violence,  alternating  with  affected  repentance  for 
past  oppression,  and  childish  prate  about  Irish  ideas;  this  has 
been  the  eternal  see-saw  in  the  English  administration  of  the 
unlucky  country.  Who  but  Cromwell  has  ever  tried  to  rule  her 
by  true  ideas  ?  " 

Eetuming  from  this  seductive  excursion  into  the  province  of 
Irish  novelists,  Mr.  Froude  makes  an  attempt  to  resume  the 
historical  thread  of  his  discourse,  but  this  attempt  is  by  no 
means  successful,  and  we  shall  not  imitate  it.  There  are  two 
facts,  however,  which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  political  state 
of  Ireland  in  the  period  under  review  as  to  demand  special 
attention.  The  one  is  the  positive  fact  that  Wood's  Patent 
raised  a  hurricane  of  disaffection  before  which  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  himself  foimd  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  a  false 
position;  the  other  is  the  negative  fact  that  neither  in  1715  nor 
in  1745  did  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  find  any  rallying  point 
in  Ireland.  That  a  nation  which  had  patiently  endured  the 
persecution  of  its  ancient  creed,  the  closing  of  its  ports,  the 
destruction  of  its  staple  manufactures,  the  rejection  of  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  assignment  of 
pensions  to  Eoyal  mistresses  and  favourites  out  of  its  scanty 
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revenues,  should  have  apparently  threatened  rebellion  at  the 
bare  proposal  of  a  slight  depreciation  in  its  copper  coinage,  is 
a  phenomenon  which  assuredly  calls  for  investigation.  Several 
considerations  may  help  us  to  estimate  its  real  significance, 
and  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  Mr.  Froude's  rather  sensa- 
tional description  of  what  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  calls  "  the 
farcical  panic  about  Wood's  halfpence."  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  however  furious  the  outcry  against  the 
Patent,  it  was  raised,  not  by  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  only  by  the  "  Irish  interest  "  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
ruling  caste,  and  never  became  a  popular  watchword,  except  in 
Dublin.  In  the  second  place,  this  agitation  was  sedulously  and 
unscrupulously  inflamed  by  Swift,  a  man  of  that  robust  common 
sense  rarely  given  to  Irishmen,  whose  genius  and  energy  have 
dazzled  Mr.  Froude  into  placing  him  among  the  purest  of  Irish 
patriots.  In  the  last  place,  trivial  as  the  issue  was,  Irish  re- 
sistance to  English  dictation  was  here,  for  once,  based  on  firm 
constitutional  grounds,  and,  therefore,  enlisted  the  support  of 
moderate  and  sober  men,  never  absolutely  wanting  in  any  com- 
munity, whose  influence  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  into 
the  Government  scale.  Even  after  making  these  allowances, 
the  events  recounted  by  Mr.  Froude  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book  must  be  ranked  among  the  many  strange  portents 
of  Irish  pohtical  history,  but  they  will  not  bear  the  weight  of 
any  solid  conclusion  respecting  the  tendencies  of  Irish  politics 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  passive  attitude  maintained  by  the  Irish  Tories  when 
the  Old  Pretender  set  up  his  standard  at  Braemar,  and,  again, 
when  Charles  Edward  advanced  southward  to  Derby,  "has  been 
pleaded,"  according  to  Mr.  Froude, — 

"  As  an  argument  to  prove  the  injustice  or  tlie  folly  of  the  penal  laws.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  their  devotion  to  England  was  proof  even  against  gra- 
tuitous cruelty ;  that  twice  they  let  pass  an  opportunity  for  achieving  their  free- 
dom rather  than  soil  their  honour  with  the  taint  of  rebellion.  It  is  true,  and  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  Irish  history,  that  Ireland  did  remain  on  these 
occasions  undisturbed.  Even  when,  later  in  the  century,  encouraged  by  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  the  Irish  Protestants  rose  at  last  and  wrenched 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  English  Parliament  the  legislative  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion, by  which  they  had  been  so  long  racked  and  tortured  ;  when  the  sympathy 
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between  the  Irish  Nonconformists  and  the  American  States  was  so  keen  that 
Paul  Jones  found  a  welcome  in  every  Irish  harbour  that  was  unoccupied  by  an 
English  squadron ;  when  English  commerce  was  swept  out  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  the  Holyhead  passage  yachts  were  searched  and  plundered  by 
privateers  under  the  American  flag,  fitted  out  and  manned  by  Protestant  adven- 
tur(!rs  from  Wexford  and  Dublin,  it  is  true  that  the  stanchest  friends  which  the 
English  Government  possessed  in  the  island  were  the  representatives  and  great 
grandfathers  of  the  Catholic  Irish  peasantry  to  whom  America  is  now  the  land  of 
promise,  and  whose  dream  is  a  liberated  Ireland  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Stars'  and  Stripes.  In  1760,  when  Munster  was  in  agrarian  revolt,  and  the 
French,  striking,  as  they  supposed,  at  a  vulnerable  point  in  England's  armour, 
attempted  an  invasion  there,  the  minutest  scrutiny  failed  to  detect  either  corre- 
spondence or  sympathy  between  Versailles  and  the  Tipperary  Whiteboys.  In 
1745,  Irish  Catholic  bishops  were  in  communication  with  the  Castle,  prepared, 
should  any  movement  be  attempted  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  it ;  but  the  occasion  never  arose." 

Mr.  Froude's  solution  of  this  historical  problem  might  have 
been  anticipated.     Of  course,  he  repudiates  the  suggestion  that 
penal  laws  could  not  have  been  needed  to  keep  down  men  who 
twice  let  pass  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  rebelling.     They  did  not 
care  to  rebel  in  1715,  he  thinks,  precisely  because  they  had  been 
soundly  beaten  into  "  a  good-humoured   submissiveness,"  and 
"  the   priests  learned  to  look  on  England   as  their  protector 
against    the    Protestant    Parliament."     Moreover,   the   native 
Catholics  had  not  forgiven  the  Act  of  Settlement,  or  James  II. 's 
cowardly  desertion  of  them,  and,  "taught  by  the  experience  of 
1G92,  preferred  that  the   battles  of  Ireland   should  be  fought 
elsewhere."     Another  and  equally  pertinent  reason  is  to  be 
found   in  the  constant  drain   of  adventurous  spirits  into  the 
military  service  of  France  and  Spain,  leaving  behind  them  a 
male  Catholic  population  which  Swift  declared  to  be  as  insigni- 
ficant as  women  and  children,  though  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
included  popular  heroes  capable  of  ruthless  murder  and  abduc- 
tion.   In  1745  aU  these  causes  were  still  in  operation,  but  Mr. 
Froude  dwells  with  unfeigned  gratification  on  the  "  one  effort  of 
resolution  "  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  opportunely  pass- 
ing  a  new  Disarming  Act,   which   the   English   Cabinet   had 
shrunk  from  recommending.      To  this  Act,  and  the  replenish- 
ment  of  arsenals  throughout   Ireland,   that    country,    in   Mr. 
Froude's  opinion,  "  owed  the  unbroken  quiet  in  the  rebellion  of 

2d 
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1745,  of  which,  by  some  absurd  irony,  the  indulgent  rule  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  has  gained  the  exclusive  credit."  In  this 
sentence,  as  in  almost  every  chapter  of  Mr.  Froude's  work,  the 
cloven  foot  of  Carlyle's  political  morality  is  gratuitously  obtruded 
on  our  view.  No  true  friend  of  Ireland  will  deny  that  she  has 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  happier  and  more  contented  under  a 
strong  Government,  nor  are  we  concerned  to  condemn  the  pohcy 
which  passed  the  Disarming  Act -of  1745.  But  we  do  emphati- 
cally protest,  once  more,  against  the  assumption,  constantly 
made  by  Mr.  Froude,  that  a  strong  Government,  conducted 
according  to  "the  laws,  so  far  as  intellect  can  discern  them, 
appointed  by  the  Maker  of  the  world,"  is  the  one  thing  needful 
for  Ireland,  or  any  other  dependent  country ;  and,  further,  against 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  "  true  liberty  means  the  being 
governed  by  just  laws."  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  dependent  country  like  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Chesterfield 
specially  needs  to  be  governed,  as  he  governed  it,  not  with 
strength  and  justice  only,  but  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  with  a 
view  to  preparing  it  for  self-government,  and  we  believe  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy  to  have  been  attested  in  the  crisis  of 
1745. 

One  more  instance  of  Mr.  Froude's  strange  inability  to  deal 
fairly  with  unwelcome  certainties  is  too  notable  to  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  Book  IV.  there  is  a  brief  section,  of  which 
a  sufficient  outline  is  given  in  the  following  headings  : — "  In- 
tended severities  against  the  Irish  priests  ;  fiction  and  fact ;  the 
registered   and  unregistered  clergy ;    uncertain   dealings  with 
them  by  the  Government ;   need  of  more  systematic  methods ; 
alteration  of  the  heads   of  a  Bill  by  the   CoimcU ;    singular 
character  of  that  alteration ;    the  BiU  thrown  out  in  the  Ii-ish 
House  of  Lords  ;   further  efforts  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton ;    postponement  of  the  question  in  England."    We 
now  proceed  to  fill  up  this  outline,  in  the  fewest  words  possible, 
with  materials  borrowed  from  Mr.  Froude's  own  pages.     The 
"  intended  severities  "  consisted  of  mutilation,  the  most  inhuman 
and  repulsive  that  can  be  conceived.     The  "fiction,"  accredited 
not  only  by  Plowden  and  other  Catholic  writers  but  also  by  some 
too  credulous  Protestants,  represented  that  an  Irish  House  of 
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Commons,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
earnestly  recommended  the  infliction  of  this  penalty,  "  upon 
every  Catholic  clergyman  that  should  be  found  in  the  realm ;  " 
but  that  so  odious  a  proposal  was  rejected  with  horror  by  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  "fact,"  as  verified  by  Mr.  Froude, 
is  that  in  the  year  1719,  when  a  previous  law  for  the  registration 
of  priests  had  become  a  dead  letter,  and  unregistered  priests 
were  fomenting  a  rebellion  throughout  Ireland,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  drew  the  heads  of  a  Bill  which  included 
a  provision  for  branding  all  such  priests  with  a  hot  iron ;  that 
in  revising  this  Bill  the  Irish  Privy  Council  dehberately  substi- 
tuted mutilation  for  branding,  that  in  this  form  it  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  then  Lord-lieutenant,  to  his 
Government,  which  sent  it  back  to  Ireland  "  shorn  of  the 
grotesque  appendage ;  "  and  that  having  passed  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  on 
a  wholly  different  ground,  to  be  revived,  however,  in  1723, 
"  without  the  sensational  proposition,"  and  to  be  ultimately 
shelved  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
cordial  support.  Doubtless  the  "  fact,"  thus  reduced  to  its  true 
proportions,  differs  widely  from  the  "  fiction,"  and  Mr.  Froude 
has  done  good  service  by  endeavouring  to  dissipate  a  traditional 
exaggeration  of  the  measure  actually  projected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  modem  historian  who  can  discuss  the  measure  actually 
projected  without  any  indication  of  shame  or  horror,  and  appears 
to  hold  its  authors  guilty  of  no  worse  fault  than  an  excess  of 
zeal. 

Mr.  Fronde's  last  chapter  on  the  "  Progress  of  Anarchy,"  is 
as  readable  as  the  rest  of  his  work,  but  marred  by  all  the  chief 
defects  of  its  predecessors.  Opening  with  a  rather  pedantic 
restatement  of  the  author's  opinions  on  the  government  of 
dependencies,  it  closes  not  a  little  abruptly  with  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Lord  Chatham's  Irish  Correspondence,  exhibiting 
everywhere  an  absence  of  arrangement,  a  looseness  of  thought, 
and  even  a  slovenliness  of  typography,  which  almost  justify  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  notes  hastily  thrown 
together  before  Mr.  Froude's  departure  for  America.     With  his 
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scorn  for  the  ignoble  eighteenth  century  system  of  governing 
Ireland  by  jobbery  and  "  management,"  and  with  his  admira- 
tion of  Chatham's  manlier  policy,  we  can  sympathize  without 
reserve,  but  we  greatly  mistake  Chatham's  views  of  statecraft  if 
they  at  all  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Froude.  His  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  which  "  shines  out  like  an  exceptional  flash  of 
sunlight  through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  Irish  misgovernment," 
and  which  "  should  have  been  engraven  on  the  walls  of  the  Vice- 
regal Cabinet,"  evinces,  it  is  true,  a  vigorous  determination  to 
uphold  "  the  authority  of  the  King's  Government  by  due  course 
of  law,"  and  a  capacity  of  rising  far  above  the  official  prejudices 
of  Dublin  Castle.  This  letter,  as  well  as  another  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  which  Mr.  Froude  has  not  cited,  shows,  moreover,  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  concihating  aU  sections 
of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  especially  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  one  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Shelburne  nearly 
fourteen  years  later  is  remarkable  for  its  unqualified  recognition 
of  the  right  asserted  by_  the  Irish  Parliament  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  absentees,  without  the  leave  and  even  against  the  will  of 
the  English  Parliament.  So  far,  Chatham's  treatment  of  Irish 
difficulties  was  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Froude's  theory  of  ex 
post  facto  legislation,  nor  are  we  aware  that  he  ever  conceived 
the  idea  of  emancipating  the  Catholics,  which  his  son  abandoned 
with  bitter  regret  in  deference  to  the  madness  of  George  III. 
But  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  so  thoroughly  constitutional  a 
statesman  as  Chatham  would  have  endorsed  the  maxim  which 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  fit  to  ridicule  as  an  exploded  fallacy — that 
political  liberty  is  only  possessed  by  those  who  participate  in 
making  the  laws  under  which  they  are  to  live — and  that,  if  he 
could  have  devoted  his  mind  to  Ireland,  he  would  have  made  it 
his  object  to  educate  the  Irish  race  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
privilege,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  inherently  "  incapable  of 
self-restraint,"  and  therefore  destined  to  be  ruled  by  a  master 
for  ever. 

It  is  this  utter  want  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  even  of  charity,  in 
his  judgment  of  the  Irish  people,  which  cannot  but  deprive 
Mr.  Froude  of  their  confidence  as  an  historical  guide,  and  will, 
probably,  embolden  Irish  critics  to   attack  some   of  his  least 
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assailable  positions.  If  we  have  been  compelled  to  censure 
many  parts  of  his  work  from  an  English  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
because  we  fail  to  appreciate  either  its  artistic  merits  or  the  new 
light  which  it  throws  on  several  obscure  chapters  in  Irish 
history.  As  a  review  of  the  leading  facts  in  that  history,  never 
before  arranged  so  carefully  or  with  so  true  an  eye  to  picturesque 
effect,  it  possesses  a  permanent  value,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
industry  that  has  manifestly  been  expended  on  it.  As  a  political 
treatise — and  such  it  purports  to  be — it  must  be  condemned 
with  little  or  no  qualification,  for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches 
and  formulates  into  a  creed  is  exactly  that  which  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  statesmen  to  unlearn.  Mr.  Froude  must  surely  know 
that  it  is  wholly  and  hopelessly  impossible  to  govern  Ireland  as 
CromweU  governed  her ;  yet,  if  he  knows  this,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  reckless  dogmatism  which  tells  us,  again  and  again, 
as  with  the  mocking  voice  of  Mephistopheles,  that  Ireland  can 
never  be  governed  in  any  other  way  ?  If  it  were  so,  indeed — if 
the  experience  of  seven  centuries  had  proved  that  Ireland  can 
only  prosper  by  the  eternal  subjection  of  Irishmen  to  a  superior 
race — then  it  were  better  that  a  story  with  so  doleful  a  moral 
should  not  be  written  at  all. 


THE 
LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  PEIMOGENITURE.i 

1876. 


The  right  of  Primogeniture,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
English  family  system,  is  partly  the  creation  of  law,  and  partly 
the  growth  of  custom.  It  is  the  growth  of  custom,  so  far  as  it 
has  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  action  of  feudal  lords  in  making 
grants  of  land  to  he  held  by  knight-service,  and  so  far  as  it 
now  depends  on  the  preference  given  by  parents  to  eldest  sons 
in  wills  and  settlements  of  property.  It  is  the  creation  of  law, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  fixed  rule  of  succession  to  landed  estates  in 
case  of  intestacy ;  and  so  far,  moreover,  as  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  wills  and  settlements  has  been  determined  or 
favoured  by  the  law.  The  practice  of  entaihng,  which  is  often 
associated  or  confounded  with  the  right  of  Primogeniture,  is 
theoretically  quite  independent  of  that  right,  since  it  would 
be  as  easy  and  as  consistent  with  legal  principles  to  entail  an 
estate  upon  the  youngest  son  as  to  entail  it  upon  the  eldest 
son.  Again,  the  power  of  settling  is  theoretically  altogether 
distinct  from  the  power  of  entailing,  since  it  extends  to  per- 
sonalty as  well  as  to  land,  and  might  be  employed  to  keep  land 
tied  up,  though  entails  should  be  abohshed  by  law.  Practically, 
however,  settlements  are  the  medium  through  which  the  en- 
tailing power  is  exercised,  and  form  a  powerful  bulwark  of 
Primogeniture,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  successive  heads  of 
families,  owing  to  it  their  own  position,  to  secure  its  main- 
tenance far  into  the  lifetime  of  an  unborn  generation. 

I.    The   so-called   law  of  Primogeniture,  applicable  to  in- 

'  Eeprintecl,  by  permission,  from  "  Systems  of  Land-Tennre,"  published  by  the 
Cobden  C!nb. 
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heritance  of  land  ab  intestato,  is  thus  stated  in  "  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  "  : — "  That  the  male  issue  shall  be  admitted 
before  the  female,  and  that,  when  there  are  two  or  more  males 
in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but  the  females 
altogether."  The  right  of  Primogeniture,  then,  in  the  descent 
of  land,  exclusively  belongs  to  eldest  sons,  and  has  no  place 
among  daughters.  This  fact,  in  itself,  has  a  material  bearing 
on  its  historical  origin.  The  luminous  researches  of  Sir  H. 
Maine  into  ancient  law  tend  strongly  to  support  the  opinion  of 
Blackstone  and  other  authorities,  that  we  owe  this  institution 
to  feudal  society,  not  in  the  earlier,  but  in  the  later,  stage  of  its 
development.  "  Primogeniture  did  not  belong  to  the  customs 
which  the  barbarians  practised  on  their  first  establishment 
within  the  Eoman  Empire."  It  was,  indeed,  directly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  equality  which  appear  to  have  regulated 
all  the  primitive  commimities  whose  organization,  but  lately 
revealed  to  historical  students,  furnishes  the  key  to  so  many 
social  problems  otherwise  insoluble.  Even  the  patriarch,  though 
lord  of  the  family  possessions,  "  held  them  as  trustee  for  his 
children  and  kindred."  The  male  children  were  recognized, 
both  in  German  and  Hindoo  jurisprudence,  as  "  co-proprietors 
with  their  father,  and  the  endowment  of  the  family  could  not 
be  parted  with,  except  by  the  consent  of  all  its  members." 
Still  less  had  the  eldest  son  any  advantage  over  the  rest,  either 
in  those  primeval  family  groups  which  held  their  domains  in 
joint  ownership,  or  under  that  more  advanced  system  of  land 
tenure,  where  partitions  took  place  on  the  death  of  a  parent, 
according  to  rules  indicated  by  Tacitus  with  his  usual  pregnant 
brevity:  "Haeredes  successoresque  sui  cuique  liberi,  et  nullum 
testamentum :  si  liberi  non  sunt,  proximus  gradus  in  posses- 
sione,  fratres,  patrui,  avunculi."  Sir  H.  Maine,  after  summing 
up  the  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  concludes  that  "  an 
absolutely  equal  division  of  assets  among  the  male  children 
at  death  is  the  practice  most  usual  with  society  at  the  period 
when  family  dependency  is  in  the  first  stages  of  disintegration." 
This  conclusion,  mainly  founded  on  the  legal  history  of 
Germany  and  India,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  great  cus- 
tomary of  Ireland,  known  as  the  Brehon  Code,  which  not  only 
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adopts  the  rule  of  equal  division,  but  extends  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  bastard  children.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  a  like  rule,  but  applying  only  to  legitimate  sons,  was 
established  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  custom  of  gavelkind,  which 
still  prevails,  as  of  common  right,  over  the  greater  part  of  Kent, 
and  in  a  qualified  form,  governs  the  descent  of  copyhold  lands 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Athenian  law  of 
succession,  under  the  Solonian  constitution,  was  the  same  in  all 
essential  respects  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  All  the  sons  inherited 
equally,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  and  the  only  privilege 
reserved  to  the  eldest  was  that  of  exercising  the  first  choice 
in  the  division.  The  right  of  Primogeniture,  as  Blackstone 
observes,  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  the  Jews  alone, 
among  the  oldest  races  whose  laws  are  known  to  us ;  and  even 
the  Mosaic  law  assigned  no  more  than  a  double  portion  to  the 
eldest  son,  while  the  "birthright  "  of  pre-Mosaic  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  case  of  Eeuben,  might  be  set  aside  by  the  father. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  Primogeniture  is  not  derived  from 
Eoman  law — the  real  fountain  head  of  so  many  institutions  and 
ideas  once  supposed  to  be  indigenous.  According  to  Eoman 
law,  "  when  the  succession  was  ab  intestato,  and  the  group  (of 
co-heirs)  consisted  of  the  children  of  the  deceased,  they  each 
took  an  equal  share  of  the  property ;  nor,  though  males  had  at 
one  time  some  advantages  over  females,  is  there  the  slightest 
trace  of  Primogeniture."  Intestacy,  it  is  tru6,  was  rare  among 
the  Eomans ;  but  Sir  H.  Maine  has  given  cogent  reasons  for 
believing  that  Eoman  wills,  so  far  from  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  property  upon  one  representative  of 
the  family,  were  usually  made  for  the  contrary  purpose  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  more  equitably  among  aU  the  childi-en, 
and  defeating  the  rule  which  excluded  sons  already  emancipated 
from  succession  ab  intestato. 

We  may  assume,  then;  with  as  much  confidence  as  is 
possible  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  that  Primogeniture  is  essen- 
tially a  feudal  institution.  It  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  age 
preceding  feudalism  ;  it  was  fully  established  in  those  countries, 
and  those  only,  which  are  known  to  have  adopted  the  feudal 
system ;  and  it  has  been  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  by  those 
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countries  which  have  undergone  a  complete  de-feudalising  pro- 
cess. Moreover,  though  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  exact 
mode  whereby  this  innovation  was  accomplished  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  we  are  able  to  account  for  it  completely  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  warlike  and  chaotic  period.  "  While 
land,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  is  considered  as  the  means  only  of 
subsistence  and  enjoyment,  the  natural  law  of  succession  divides 
it,  like  them,  among  all  the  children  of  the  family ;  .  .  .  . 
but  when  land  was  considered  as  the  means,  not  of  subsist- 
ence merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was  thought  better 
that  it  should  descend  undivided  to  one."  Such  is  the  true 
historical  explanation,  as  it  is  also  the  sound  economical 
explanation,  of  the  rise  of  Primogeniture.  In  ancient  Eome, 
no  less  than  in  ancient  Athens,  the  State  was  everything  and 
the  individual  nothing  ;  public  rights  dwarfed  and  overshadowed 
private  rights ;  and  family  pride,  intense  as  it  was,  could  not 
indulge  the  passion  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  lest  it  should 
encounter  the  fierce  jealousy  of  the  republican  spirit.  In  com- 
munities of  the  Oriental  and  old  German  type,  different  causes 
produced  the  same  effect ;  land  was  regarded  as  "  a  means  of 
subsistence  "  for  all  the  members  of  a  primitive  family  or  village, 
and  the  idea  of  vassals  or  tenants  holding  under  a  lord  could 
scarcely  have  been  conceived.  Even  when  the  German  tribes 
first  conquered  the  Eoman  Empire,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  equality  was  the  general  principle  of  division.  Each  great 
chief,  however,  naturally  received  a  larger  share,  and,  being 
unable  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  it  for  himself,  granted  a  part  to 
retainers  on  conditions  of  military  service.  It  is  fi'om  grants  of 
this  kind,  and  from  "  honorary  feuds  "  to  which  titles  of  nobility 
were  attached,  that  Primogeniture,  as  a  rule  of  succession,  is 
held  by  most  jurists  to  have  dkectly  sprung.  The  original 
grantee  of  a  fief,  unlike  the  owners  of  "  allodial  "  property,  was 
indebted  to  no  family  law  for  his  new  possession.  He  derived  it 
solely  from  the  bounty  of  his  chief,  whose  interest  it  was  that 
it  should  always  be  held  by  some  person  capable  of  serving  in 
war,  as  well  as  of  discharging  the  less  definite  obligations,  in 
lieu  of  rent,  which  afterwards  became  regular  legal  incidents  of 
tenure  in  chivalry.     In  most  instances  the  eldest  son  would  be 
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the  one  most  capable,  on  the  father's  death,  of  undertaking 
his  feudal  liabilities ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  reason  why 
Primogeniture  gradually  superseded  joint  ownership  and  equal 
division.  In  those  wild  and  unsettled  times,  it  was  as  necessary 
for  the  family  as  for  the  lord  that  it  should  have  one  acknow- 
ledged head  to  govern  it,  one  standard  round  which  all  its 
members  and  dependants  could  rally,  one  judgment-seat  to 
which  all  disputes  could  be  referred.  The  disorganised  state  of 
society  compelled  a  recurrence  to  something  like  the  patriarchal 
system  of  family  government ;  but  whereas  that  system  had 
developed  into  the  rule  of  equal  inheritance,  feudalism,  under  a 
different  order  of  conditions,  became  the  parent  of  Primogeniture. 

The  eldest  son,  therefore,  was  invested  with  his  exceptional 
privileges  under  the  feudal  system,  not  because  he  was  supposed 
to  have  any  exceptional  rights,  but  rather  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  eligible  for  the  performance  of  exceptional 
duties.  He  was  not,  however,  invariably  preferred ;  and  we 
know  that  merit  had  far  more  to  do  with  inheritance  in  the 
first  age  of  feudalism  than  it  has  with  succession  to  estates  or 
titles  in  our  own  days.  The  Crown  itself  was  then,  in  some 
degree,  elective  in  every  feudal  monarchy ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  fiefs,  like  the  chieftainship  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
clans,  sometimes  descended  to  younger  brothers  and  sometimes 
to  uncles.  When  they  descended,  as  they  usually  did,  to  eldest 
sons,  they  assuredly  brought  with  them  far  heavier  burdens  and 
far  more  limited  rights  of  proprietorship  than  we  are  wont 
to  associate  with  the  position  of  a  landowner.  The  life  of  a 
German  baron  imder  the  Othos,  or  of  a  Norman  baron  under 
the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors,  was  a  life  of 
incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  seldom  relieved  by  leisure  or  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  younger  brother  who  had  entered  a  monastery 
or  turned  soldier  of  fortune  had  perhaps  little  cause  to  envy 
the  lord  of  several  castles,  whose  revenues,  paid  in  kind,  were 
devoured  by  hungry  and  turbulent  retainers. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  year,  or  even  the  precise 
reign,  in  which  Primogeniture  was  substituted  for  gavelkind  in 
the  Common  Law  of  England.  Blaekstone,  who  regards  this 
feature  of    mature  feudalism  as  introduced  by  the  Conqueror, 
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points  out  that,  under  the  so-called  laws  of  Heniy  I.,  the  eldest 
son  had  no  pre-eminence  beyond  the  right  of  appropriating  the 
"  capital  fee  "  held  by  military  tenure ;  and  that  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  socage  fees  continued  to  be  partible  among 
the  male  children.  At  all  events,  the  present  rule  of  succession 
had  become  almost  universal,  except  in  Kent,  before  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  which  time,  also,  the  custom  of 
entailing,  in  its  most  ancient  form,  was  already  established. 
EntaUs  created  in  this  form  conferred  no  indefeasible  right 
of  inheritance.  When  a  fee  was  granted  to  a  man  "  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,"  it  was  held  that,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  grantee  might  sell  the  land,  or  charge  it  with  incum- 
brances, or  forfeit  it  by  treason,  so  as  to  bar  the  interest  of  his 
own  issue,  though,  if  he  did  none  of  these  acts,  it  would  descend 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  grant.  This  full  liberty 
of  alienation  is  described  by  Mr.  Neate,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Entail,  as  characteristic  of  true  feudalism,  which  denied 
the  son  any  vested  right  in  the  estate  so  acquired  by  the  father. 
The  famous  statute  De  Bonis  (13  Edward  I.,  cap.  1),  by  which 
the  succession  of  the  issue,  and  the  ultimate  reversion  of  the 
donor  on  failure  of  issue,  were  secured  against  the  risk  of 
being  defeated  by  alienation,  is  viewed  by  the  same  author  as 
a  legislative  encroachment  on  feudal  principles.  The  entails 
made  under  this  statute  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  created, 
in  fact,  a  perpetual  series  of  life-estates,  and  are  stigmatised 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  "  Blackstone's  Commentaries  "  : — 
"  Children  grew  disobedient  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be 
set  aside  ;  farmers  were  ousted  of  their  leases  made  by  tenants- 
in-tail;  ....  creditors  were  defrauded  of  their  debts;  .... 
innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced  to  deprive  purchasers 
of  the  lands  they  had  fairly  bought ;  .  .  .  and  treasons  were 
encouraged,  as  estates-tail  were  not  liable  to  forfeiture  longer 
than  for  the  tenant's  life."  Though  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  greater  part  of  England  was  subject  to  entails  under 
De  Bonis,  the  fact  of  such  consequences  having  resulted  from 
them  has  never  been  disputed.  Accordingly,  when  the  absurd 
technical  device  of  a  common  recovery  was  invented  to  break 
these  entails  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Parliament  took  no 
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steps  to  counteract  it,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ex- 
pressly authorised  a  tenant-in-tail  to  bar  his  own  issue  by  a 
proceeding  known  as  a  "  fine." 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  realised  that  during  the  period 
between  the  introduction  of  these  methods  for  breaking  entails 
and  the  institution  of  family  settlements  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  ownership  of  family  property  in  this  country  was 
practically  more  absolute,  and  the  disposition  of  it  less  re- 
stricted, than  it  had  been  for  two  centuries  before,  or  than  it 
has  since  become.  Each  successive  tenant-in-tail,  by  levying 
a  fine,  or  suffering  a,  common  recovery,  was  able  to  convert  his 
estate  into  a  fee-simple,  and  as  the  use  of  life-estates  in  tying 
up  land  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  head  of  a  family  was 
usually  in  this  position.  The  agrarian  history  of  this  remarkable 
period  yet  remains  to  be  written ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
connect  the  rapid  growth  and  singular  independence  of  the 
English  gentry  and  yeomanry  under  the  later  Tudors  and 
earlier  Stuarts,  with  the  limitation  of  entails  and  freedom  of 
alienation  which  thus  characterised  it.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  family  pride,  aided  by  lawyers,  contrived  new  ex- 
pedients for  checking  ahenation  by  sale  or  subdivision  by  will, 
and  placing  the  right  of  Primogeniture  on  a  secure  basis. 
The  first  of  these  expedients  in  logical,  if  not  in  chronological, 
order,  was  the  mere  substitution  of  such  words  as  "  first  son  " 
or  "  eldest  son  "  for  "  heir  of  his  body,"  in  deeds  of  settlement. 
The  legal  effect  of  this  was,  that  instead  of  the  father  taking  an 
estate-tail  under  the  settlement,  which  he  might  have  forthwith 
converted  into  a  fee-simple,  he  took  only  a  Hfe-estate,  and 
had  no  control  over  the  remainder  (whether  for  life  or  in  taU) 
given  by  the  same  instrument  to  his  eldest  son.  This  idea 
was  developed  by  conferring,  so  far  as  possible,  life -estates 
instead  of  estates-tail  on  the  whole  first  generation  of  persons 
included  in  a  family  settlement ;  so  that,  whereas  a  tenant-in- 
tail  once  in  possession  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  power  to 
become  master  of  the  property,  the  acquisition  of  this  power 
might  be  deferred  to  a  second,  or  even  to  a  later  generation. 
But,  for  reasons  known  to  lawyers,  that  object  could  not  have 
been    accomplished    effectually    without    a    further    expedient 
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devised  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  generally  adopted  after  the  Eesto- 
ration.  This  was  the  notable  contrivance  of  "trustees  to 
preserve  contingent  remainders,"  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  protected  the  interests  of  tenants-in-tail  against  the  risk 
of  being  defeated  by  the  wrongful  act  of  preceding  life-tenants. 
From  this  epoch,  rather  than  from  "  Chudleigh's  case,"  which 
is  cited  by  Lord  Bacon,  must  be  dated  the  modern  type  of 
settlement.  Still,  the  principle  was  maintained  that  an  entail 
might  be  cut  off  by  a  tenant-in-tail  of  full  age,  though  it  was 
technically  necessary  for  him,  unless  in  possession,  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  person  (generally  his  own  father)  in 
whom  the  immediate  freehold  was  vested.  This  principle  was 
violated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr.  Neate 
shows,  in  the  great  Act  of  William  IV.,  which  created  the 
"  protector  of  the  settlement."  Since  this  Act  it  has  been  a 
positive  rule  of  law,  and  no  longer  a  mere  technical  necessity, 
that,  when  a  tenant-in-tail  under  a  settlement  wishes  to  bar  the 
entail  completely,  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  "pro- 
tector," that  is,  in  legal  phrase,  of  the  person  who  has  the  first 
estate  of  freehold  prior  to  his  own  estate-tail. 

II.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  actual  operation 
of  Primogeniture  in  this  country,  whether  under  the  express 
terms  of  settlements  and  wills,  or  by  virtue  of  the  law  pre- 
scribing the  course  of  descent  on  intestacy.  Unfortunately, 
the  statistical  materials  requisite  for  such  a  review  are  still  very 
imperfect.  No  register  of  settlements,  or  of  other  dealings 
affecting  land,  exists  as  yet  for  the  greater  part  of  England, 
though  such  a  register  is  kept  in  Scotland,  and  very  conflicting 
estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  proportion  which  settled 
bears  to  unsettled  property.  Wills,  it  is  true,  are  preserved, 
but  they  do  not  show  the  extent  of  land  devised  by  them ;  nor 
is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  how  far  they  are  employed  to  aggravate,  and  how  far 
to  mitigate,  the  inequality  arising  from  the  custom  of  settling 
landed  estates  upon  eldest  sons.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
however,  that  a  complete  record  of  the  land  devolving  annually 
by  descent  would  be  kept  for   State  purposes  and  public  in- 
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formation.  Instead  of  this,  no  distinction  appears  to  be  drawn, 
even  between  land  which  passes  by  will  and  land  which  passes 
by  settlement,  being  equally  chargeable  with  succession  duty ; 
while,  for  a  like  reason,  no  separate  account  is  published  of  land 
transmitted  to  heirs  by  the  law  of  intestacy.  A  still  more 
extraordinary,  not  to  say  disgraceful,  cause  of  the  mystery  which 
has  so  long  surrounded  our  land-system,  is  the  circumstance  that, 
until  the  present  year  (1876)  there  were  no  ofiScial  documents 
showing  the  number  of  landowners  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  soil  among  them.  With  the  new  "  Domes- 
day Book "  in  our  hands,  we  can  ascertain  how  the  soil  is 
actually  distributed  in  every  county  of  England  and  Wales,  but 
how  far  the  Law  and  Custom  of  Primogeniture  may  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  distribution,  remains  even  now  a  specu- 
lative question.  Still  there  are  certain  facts  which  are  matters 
of  common  notoriety,  and  others  which  are  within  the  general 
cognizance  of  persons  conversant  with  land,  by  the  light  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  trustworthy  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  dominion  of  Primogeniture  over  social  life  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  personal 
property,  which  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  Primogeniture,  is 
little  affected  by  the  custom,  save  where  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  family  place.  Eich  capitahsts  who 
do  not  invest  in  land,  or  aspire  to  foimd  a  coimty  family,  seldom 
"make  an  eldest  son,"  and  of  those  who  do  indulge  this  ambition, 
some  prefer  to  buy  a  moderate  estate  for  each  of  their  sons. 
Still  more  habitually  is  equal  division  recognized  as  the  dictate 
of  natural  equity  by  the  great  body  of  merchants,  tradespeople, 
and  professional  men,  as  well  as  by  the  labouring  classes 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  in  short,  by  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  "  divorced  from  the  soil "  in  this 
country,  and  by  the  landless  members  of  the  upper  orders. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  by  English  law,  ordinary  lease- 
holds, whether  they  consist  of  lands  or  houses,  count  as 
personalty,  and  are  distributed  as  such  on  intestacy;  whereas 
money  in  trust  for  investment  in  land  counts  as  realty  and  falls 
under  the  same  rule  of  inheritance.  Vast  leasehold  interests 
are  constantly  included  in  settlements  of  personalty,  and  few  of 
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these  settlements,  whether  made  on  the  marriage  of  a  duke's 
younger  son  or  on  the  marriage  of  a  shopkeeper,  exhibit  any 
bias  towards  Prunogenitiu:e.  In  most  instances,  the  funds  are 
directed  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  marriage  equally,  though  a  power  is  usually 
reserved  to  the  parents  of  modifying  this  distribution  by 
"  appointment,"  at  their  own  discretion.  The  same  course  is 
generally  followed  by  testators  possessed  of  small  landed  estates 
purchased  with  their  own  earnings,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
devise  their  land  to  trustees  for  sale,  and  direct  the  proceeds  to 
be  divided  among  their  children.  In  families  of  the  yeoman 
class,  the  ordinary  practice  appears  to  be  that  hereditary  pro- 
perty should  go  the  eldest  son,  but  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Scotch  rule  of  legitim,  yotmger  children  should  be  compensated, 
so  far  as  possible,  for  their  disinherison,  and  that,  if  burdened 
with  mortgages,  the  land  should  be  sold  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all.  Even  the  rude  wills  and  settlements  drawn  up  by  priests 
or  schoolmasters  for  Irish  peasant  farmers,  among  whom  the 
instincts  of  proprietorship  are  cherished  in  their  intensest  form, 
embody  the  principle  of  gavelkind  and  not  of  Primogeniture. 
Though  often  destitute  of  any  legal  validity,  and  pm-porting  to 
dispose  of  an  interest  which  has  no  existence  in  law,  they 
usually  disclose  a  clear  intention  to  place  the  younger  children 
on  a  tolerably  equal  footing  with  the  eldest  son,  either  by  the 
subdivisions  of  which  Irish  landlords  complain  so  much,  or  by 
heavy  charges  on  the  tenant-right. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  Primogeniture,  as 
it  prevails  in  England,  has  not  its  root  in  popular  sentiment,  or 
in  the  sentiment  of  any  large  class,  except  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  those  who  are  struggling  to  enter  its  ranks.  By  the  great 
majority  of  this  class,  embracing  the  whole  nobility,  the  squires 
of  England,  the  lairds  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  gentry  of 
every  degree.  Primogeniture  is  accepted  almost  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  to  which  the  practice  of  entails  only 
gives  a  convenient  and  effectual  expression.  Adam  Smith 
remarks  that  "  in  Scotland  more  than  one-fifth,  perhaps  more 
than  one-third,  part  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  country,  are  at 
present  supposed  to  be  under  strict  entail " — that  is,  entailed 
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under  a  system  introduced  in  1685,  which  barred  alienation  far 
more  inexorably  than  was  permitted  by  the  EngHsh  rule  against 
perpetuities.  Mr.  McCulloch,  writing  in  1849,  calculated  that 
at  least  half  Scotland  was  then  entailed,  though  an  Act  passed 
in  the  previous  year  had  ah-eady  facilitated  disentailing  by 
provisions  borrowed  from  the  English  law.  In  England,  where 
so  much  land  is  in  the  hands  of  corporations  or  trustees  for 
public  objects,  and  where  almost  all  deeds  relating  to  land  are 
in  private  custody,  we  cannot  venture  to  speak  with  so  much 
confidence  on  this  point.  Considering,  however,  that  in  most 
counties  large  estates  predominate  over  small,  and  that  large 
estates,  by  the  general  testimony  of  the  legal  profession,  are 
almost  always  entailed  either  by  will  or  settlement,  while  small 
estates,  if  hereditary,  are  very  often  entailed,  there  is  no  rash- 
ness in  concluding,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  given  before 
Mr.  Pusey's  committee,  that  a  much  larger  area  is  under  settle- 
ment than  at  the  free  disposal  of  individual  landowners. 

It  has  fi'equently  been  asserted  that  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
land  which  yearly  changes  hands  on  death,  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  intestacy.  There  are  no  adequate  means  of  testing  this 
assertion;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  overstates  the  case. 
There  is  scarcely  a  wealthy  or  noble  family  of  any  considerable 
antiquity  in  which  the  estates  have  not  at  some  time  descended 
to  an  heir  or  coparceners  by  the  effect  of  this  law,  and  such  an 
event  is  far  more  likely  to  happen  in  families  less  guided  by  the 
advice  of  solicitors.  What  is  really  true  is,  that  landowners 
seldom  deliberately  intend  to  die  intestate,  and  that  most 
descents  by  operation  of  law  are  the  result  of  negligence  or 
misadventure.  A  man,  perhaps,  makes  several  contradictory 
wills,  all  of  which  prove  to  be  void  for  want  of  proper  attes- 
tation, or  by  reason  of  his  incompetence ;  or  he  makes  a  good 
win  that  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  his  property ;  or,  having 
recently  purchased  a  small  freehold,  he  is  just  about  to  devise 
it,  when  he  is  suddenly  cut  off.  The  known  wishes  of  an 
intestate  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  arrangement  within  the 
family,  or  an  amicable  suit  in  equity,  without  the  public  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact,  especially  if  those  wishes  should 
coincide  with  the  course  of  descent  at  common  law.     Several 
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notable  examples  of  the  contrary  kind,  where  the  known  wishes 
of  the  intestate,  and  the  plain  requirements  of  justice,  were 
grievously  violated  hy  the  law  of  Primogeniture,  have  been 
cited  by  Mr.  Locke  King  and  others.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, our  presumption  must  be  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
indirect  influence  of  that  law  on  the  minds  of  settlors,  and 
testators,  its  direct  influence  in  promoting  the  aggregation  of 
land  is  by  no  means  extensive. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  mode  whereby  the  right  of 
Primogeniture  is  secured  in  ordinary  settlements  of  landed 
property,  or,  less  frequently,  in  the  wills  of  landed  proprietors 
who  have  enjoyed  an  absolute  power  of  disposition.  This  mode 
is  thus  explained  in  the  standard  work  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams, 
on  the  Law  of  Eeal  Property : — "  In  families  where  the  estates 
are  kept  up  from  one  generation  to  another,  settlements  are 
made  every  few  years  for  this  purpose  ;  thus,  in  the  event  of  a 
marriage,  a  life-estate  merely  is  given  to  the  husband ;  the  wife 
has  an  allowance  for  pin-money  during  the  marriage,  and  a  rent- 
charge  or  annuity  by  way  of  jointure  for  her  life,  in  case  she 
should  survive  her  husband.  Subject  to  this  jointure,  and  to 
the  payment  of  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed  on  for  the  portions 
of  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  the  marriage,  the  eldest  son 
7vJio  may  he  born  of  the  marriage  is  made  hy  the  settlement  tenant- 
in-tail.  In  case  of  his  decease  without  issue,  it  is  provided  that 
the  second  son,  and  then  the  third,  should  in  like  manner  be 
tenant-in-tail ;  and  so  on  to  the  others ;  and  in  default  of  sons,.the 
estate  is  usually  given  to  the  daughters ;  not  successively,  however, 
but  as  '  tenants  in  common  in  tail,'  with  '  cross  remainders  '  in 
tail.  By  this  means  the  estate  is  tied  up  till  some  tenant-in-tail 
attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  when  he  is  able,  with  the 
consent  of  his  father,  who  is  tenant  for  life,  to  bar  the  entail 
with  all  the  remainders.  Dominion  is  thus  again  acquired  over 
the  property,  which  dominion  is  usually  exercised  in  a  re-settle- 
ment on  the  next  generation ;  and  thus  the  property  is  preserved 
in  the  family.  Primogeniture,  therefore,  as  it  obtains  among 
the  landed  gentry  of  England,  is  a  custom  only,  and  not  a 
rifiht ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom  has  origi- 
nated in  the  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  as  heir 
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to  his  father,  in  those  days  -when  estates-tail  could  not  be' 
barred." 

To  complete  this  explanation,  it  should  be  added  that  almost 
all  modern  settlements  contain  a  power  of  sale,  enabling  the 
trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  in  possession,  to  sell 
portions  or  even  the  whole  of  the  property,  and  to  re-invest  the 
purchase-money  in  other  land.  Under  these  powers,  outlying 
estates,  or  estates  which  may  have  come  into  the  family  collate- 
rally, are  very  commonly  sold  off,  and  the  produce  is  either 
applied  in  roimding  off  the  central  domain,  or  held  upon  trust 
for  the  same  person?  as  would  have  received  the  income  of  the 
land,  till  it  is  sooner  or  later  absorbed  in  paying  charges  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  raised  upon  the  entire  property.  In 
default  of  such  powers  being  inserted  in  the  settlement,  the 
Com-t  of  Chancery  may  direct  sales,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  interested ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  domains  inalienably  settled,  like  Blenheim,  on  a 
particular  family,  no  estate  in  England  is  literally  unsaleable. 
It  should  also  be  remarked  that  a  settlement  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Joshua  "WiUiams,  implies  that  full  control  has 
been  acquired  over  the  land  before  it  is  executed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, most  family  properties  are  disentailed  in  each  generation 
with  a  view  to  re-settlement,  by  the  joint  act  of  the  life-owner 
for  the  time  being,  as  "protector,"  and  of  his  eldest  son,  as 
tenant-in-tail  in  reversion.  The  former  is  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  entail  by  fresh  limitations,  to  a  period  as  dis- 
tant as  the  law  permits ;  and  often  gains,  in  the  process  of  re- 
settlement, the  means  of  discharging  his  own  debts,  or  making 
provision  for  those  who  have  claims  upon  him.  The  son,  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  a  life-estate  in  Heu  of  his  estate-tail,  forfeits 
the  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  the  property  on  his  father's 
death  ;  but  in  consideration  of  this  sacrifice,  he  usually  receives 
an  immediate  rent-charge  by  way  of  allowance ;  and  is  placed  in 
a  j)osition  to  marry  early. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  families  which  maintain  the  practice 
of  entailing,  the  disparity  of  wealth  between  the  eldest  son  and 
younger  children  is,  almost  invariably,  prodigious.  The  charge 
for  the  portions  of  younger  childi-en,  when  created  by  a  marriage 
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settlement,  is  created  at  a  time  •when  it  is  quite  uncertain  bow 
many  such  children  there  will  be.     It  is  rarely  double  of  the 
annual  rental,  and   often  does  not  exceed  the  annual  rental ; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  very  large  estates,  it  may  fall  very  far 
short  of  it.     In  other  words,  supposing  there  to  be  six  children, 
the  income  of  each  younger  brother  or  sister  from  a  family 
property  of  £5000  a  year  will  consist  of  the  interest  on  a  sum 
of  £1000  or  possibly  £2000;   and  even  if  there  were  but  one 
such  younger  child,  his  income  from  the  property  would  pro- 
bably not  be  more  than  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  of  his 
elder  brother's  rental.     Nor  does  this  represent  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  theii*  respective  shares  of  the  family  endow- 
ment ;  for  the  eldest  son,  who  pays  no  probate  duty,  finds  a 
residence   and   garden   at   his   disposal,  which   he  may  either 
occupy  rent-free,   or  let  for  his  own  private   advantage.     Of 
course,  where  a  father  possesses  a  large  amount  of  personalty, 
he  may  partially  redress  the  balance ;  and  there  are  exceptionally 
conscientious  landowners  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  save  out  of  their 
own  life  incomes  for  younger  children.     But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  accumulations  in  the  Funds  are  too  often  employed,  not 
exclusively  nor  mainly  to  increase   the   pittances   allotted  for 
portions ;  but,  on  the  principle  of  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,"  to  relieve  the  land  of  some  outstanding  incumbrance, 
and  to   aid  the  eldest   son  in   conforming  to  a  conventional 
standard  of  dignity.     The  same  imaginary  obligation  to  preserve 
that  degree  of  state  and  luxury  which  is  expected  of  country 
gentlemen  with  a  certain  status  and  acreage,  offers  an  obstacle 
to  saving,  which  the  majority  find  insuperable.    Besides,  nine 
out  of  ten  men  who  inherit  their  estates  bm-dened  with  charges 
for  then-  father's  widow  and  younger  children,  would  think  it 
Quixotic  to  lay  by  out  of  their  available  income,  as  men  of  busi- 
ness would  do,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  younger  children. 
Hence  the  proverbial  slenderness  of  a  yoimger  son's  fortime  in 
families  which  have  a  "  place,"  and  especially  in  those  which 
have  a  title,  to  be  kept  up.     As  for  the  daughters,  their  rank  is 
apt  to  be  reckoned  as  a  substantive  part  of  their  fortunes  ;  and 
not  only  are  their  marriage  portions   infinitely  smaller  than 
would  be  considered  proper  in  families  of  equal  afHuence  in  the 
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mercantile  class,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  provided  that,  unless 
they  have  children,  their  property  shall  ultimately  revert  to  their 
eldest  brother. 

To  say  that  Primogeniture,  thus  organized,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  land,  is  only  to  say  that 
it  fulfils  the  purpose  for  -which  it  was  instituted.  It  is  hardly 
less  evident  that  it  must  have  the  further  effect  of  promoting 
the  aggregation  of  land  in  a  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
number  of  hands.  The  periodical  renewal  of  entails  is  intended 
to  secure,  and  does  secure,  ancestral  properties  against  the  risk 
of  being  broken  up,;  and,  practically,  they  very  seldom  come 
into  the  market,  except  as  a  consequence  of  scandalous  waste  or 
gambling  on  the  part  of  successive  life-owners.  The  typical 
English  family  estate  is  that  which,  like  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley's, 
neither  waxes  nor  wanes  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  there 
are  still  many  such  estates  in  counties  remote  from  London. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  cumulative  augmentation  of 
ancestral  properties  by  new  purchases  of  land,  which  is  the 
darling  passion  of  so  many  proprietors.  There  is  always  some 
angulm  iste  to  be  annexed  and  brought  within  the  park  palings 
or  the  ring-fence  on  the  first  good  opportunity ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  yeoman  of  ancient  lineage  being  erased 
from  the  roll  of  landowners  by  the  competition  of  his  more 
powerful  neighbour.  Not  that  any  tyranny  or  imfair  dealing  is 
involved  in  this  process  of  aggrandisement,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  economical  laws  quite  as  simple  as  that  of  natural 
selection  in  the  animal  creation.  The  yeoman  sells  his  patri- 
mony, either  because  he  has  ruined  himself  by  drinking  or  im- 
providence, or  because  he  finds  that  by  turning  it  into  money  he 
can  largely  improve  his  income  and  the  futm-e  expectations  of 
his  family.  The  nobleman  or  squire  buys  it  at  a  price  which 
is  not  commercially  remunerative,  either  to  prevent  its  being 
covered  with  buildings,  or  because  it  lies  conveniently  for  his 
own  agricultural  designs,  or  because  he  wants  to  extend  his 
influence  in  the  county ;  for  one  or  all  of  which  reasons  it  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  It  is  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  that  it  is  utterly  vain  to  bid  against  the 
great  territorial  lord  of  the  district,  whose  agent  is  instructed  to 
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buy  up  all  properties  for  sale,  regardless  of  expense.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  men  who  have  naade  their  fortunes  in  trade 
are  equally  covetous  of  land,  which  for  them  is  the  one  sure 
passport  to  social  consideration,  and  equally  anxious  to  keep  it 
together  by  entails.  Thus  by  the  normal  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  large  estates  are  perpetually  swallowing  up  small 
estates,  while,  by  a  suspension  of  that  operation  through  the 
law  and  custom  of  Primogenitm-e,  they  are  themselves  pre- 
served, to  a  great  extent,  from  dissolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  counter-tendency,  no  less  natural 
and  legitimate,  partly  neutralizes  this  gravitation  of  smaller 
towards  larger  aggregates  of  land.  The  enormous  rise  in  the 
value  of  all  sites  within  easy  reach  of  great  towns  sometimes 
offers  to  great  landowners  an  inducement  to  sell  which  they 
cannot  resist.  In  this  way,  under  the  powers  of  sale  already 
mentioned,  distant  and  detached  portions  of  great  estates  are 
frequently  passing  in  large  blocks  into  the  hands  of  new  land- 
lords, generally  of  the  mercantile  class,  or  are  bought  up  by 
land-jobbers  and  sold,  in  petty  blocks,  to  retired  tradesmen.  At 
the  same  time,  the  acquisition  of  minute  plots  by  the  working 
classes  has  been  facilitated  of  late  by  the  agency  of  freehold 
land  societies,  originally  estabhshed  for  political  objects,  and 
would  doubtless  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent  but  for  the 
exorbitance  of  law-charges  on  small  purchases  of  land. 

In  default  of  authoritative  statistics,  the  loosest  and  vaguest 
conjectures  were  long  current  respecting  the  division  of  owner- 
ship caused  by  these  divergent  tendencies.  It  was  confidently 
stated,  for  instance,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  this  coimtry  was  divided  among  200,000  landowners,  it 
had  come  to  be  divided  among  no  more  than  30,000.  No  proof 
was  thought  necessary  to  support  the  former  assertion ;  the 
latter  was  supported  by  a  proof  which,  on  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  perfectly  worthless.  In  the  Occupation  Eeturns  of  the 
Census  for  1861,  only  30,766  persons  described  themselves  as 
land-proprietors,  and  these  figures  were  most  persistently  quoted 
as  official  evidence  on  the  subject,  in  the  face  of  the  patent  fact 
that  above  half  of  the  whole  number  were  females.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  is,  that  women  owning  laud 
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feel  a  pride  in  recording  their  ownership  ;  whereas  thousands  of 
male  landowners  returned  themselves  as  peers,  members  "of 
Parliament,  bankers,  merchants,  or  private  gentlemen.  At  all 
events,  the  mere  existence  of  so  palpable  a  flaw  in  the  return 
utterly  destroyed  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  statistical  argu- 
ment. Equally  reckless  assertions  were  made  in  support  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  until  the  present  year  (1876)  it  was  regarded 
as  open  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  body  of  English  landowners, 
properly  so  called,  amounted  to  30,000  or  to  300,000. 

These  doubts  are  at  last  set  at  rest.  It  is  true,  the  Eetum 
lately  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  purports  to  be  no 
more  than  "  proximately  accurate,"  and  a  very  cursory  inspec- 
tion suffices  to  disclose  numerous  errors  of  detail,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  more  careful  revision.  Great  and  inevi- 
table difficulties  were  found  to  beset  the  definition  of  ownership, 
and  one  of  these  difficulties  had  to  be  solved  by  treating  as 
owners  all  holders  of  leases  for  more  than  99  years  or  for  lives, 
with  a  right  of  renewal,  while  other  leaseholders  were  excluded. 
Moreover,  the  Eeturn  does  not  cover  the  Metropolis ;  and  since 
it  is  based  on  lists  separately  prepared  for  each  county  and  each 
rating-district,  it  must  be  taken  as  subject  to  large  deduction  for 
double  entries.  Nevertheless,  its  general  results,  translated  into 
round  numbers,  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  for  the  pm-pose 
of  our  present  inquiry.  They  exhibit  a  gross  total  of  972,836 
freehold  properties,  which  probably  represents  a  net  total  of 
above  900,000  freeholders  in  England  and  "Wales.  But  of  these 
so-called  properties,  no  less  than  703,289  are  plots  of  less  than 
one  acre,  while  269,547  consist  of  one  acre  and  upwards.  Con- 
sidering how  large  a  proportion  of  gardens  and  grounds  forming 
part  of  business  premises  exceed  one  acre  in  extent,  it  woidd 
certainly  have  been  convenient  if  some  higher  limit,  not  less 
than  five  acres,  had  been  fixed  as  the  minimum  area  of  a  land 
fide  landed  projjerty.  However,  the  voluminous  tables  here  set 
forth  contain  ample  materials  for  a  more  complete  analysis  than 
is  furnished  in  the  official  summary,  and  some  of  their  more 
important  revelations  have  already    been  made  public*     It 

*  See  the  elaborate  statistics  published  in  the  Spectator  of  February  12,  Feb- 
ruary  19,  and  March  4, 1876.    These  statistics,  having  been  tested  by  an  independent 
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uppears  that  although  nearly  a  million  persons  may  own  the 
sites  of  then."  own  homesteads,  42,524  is  the  extreme  number  of 
properties  above  100  acres  each,  the  number  of  their  owners 
being  considerably  less ;  that  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  the  en- 
closed land  in  England  and  Wales  is  in  the  hands  of  100  owners; 
that  nearly  one-sixth  is  in  the  hands  of  less  than  280  owners ; 
and  that  above  one-fourth  is  in  the  hands  of  710  owners. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the 
dukes  and  other  great  noblemen  who  head  this  territorial  roll, 
there  are  several  who  also  derive  a  vast  rental  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  the  Metropolis,  whereas  among  the  nominal  pro- 
prietors below  one  acre  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  mere 
faggot-voters. 

A  close  investigation  of  the  returns  for  single  counties  fully 
bears  out  these  conclusions,  and  places  the  inequalities  of  landed 
proprietorship  in  a  still  more  striking  light.  Take,  for  instance, 
Northumberland  and  Nottinghamshu-e,  which  stand  next  to  each 
other  in  alphabetical  order,  but  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  the  character  of  their  population.  In  Northumberland,  the 
number  of  owners  below  one  acre  is  stated  at  10,036,  but  they 
own  no  more  than  1424  acres  between  them,  so  that  each 
possesses,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-seventh  of  an  acre.  In 
Nottinghamshire,  9891  petty  landowners  rule  over  1266  acres 
between  them,  possessing,  on  an  average,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  apiece.  If  we  now  look  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale,  the 
contrast  is  startling.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  Northumberland  is 
in  the  hands  of  forty-fom*  proprietors,  nearly  half  is  in  the  hands 
of  twenty-six  proprietors,  and  far  more  than  one-seventh  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
has  also  landed  estates  in  other  counties.  In  Nottinghamshire, 
again,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  acreage  belongs  to  fourteen 

examination  of  the  figures,  seem  to  be  substantially  correct.  A  further  analysis 
published  in  the  Times  of  April  7,  1876,  shows  three  proprietors  owning  abovo 
100,000  acres,  two  between  80,000  and  100,000,  two  between  70,000  and  80,000, 
three  between  60,000  and  70,000,  nine  between  50,000  and  60,000,  eight  between 
40,000  and  50,000,  twenty-eight  between  30,000  and  40,000,  and  forty-five  between 
20,000  and  30,000.  It  also  states  that  "  874  owners  hold  9,367,133  acres,  2,689 
owners  liold  14,896,324  acres,  10,207  owners  hold  22,013,208  acres,  42,524  owners 
icld  28,840,550  acres." 
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proprietors,  and  above  one-fourth  to  five  proprietors.  If  the 
division  of  landed  property  over  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales 
corresponded  with  the  division  of  landed  property  in  Northumber- 
land and  Nottinghamshii-e,  one-half  of  the  whole  country  would 
be  m  the  hands  of  about  1000  proprietors,  and  these  proprietors, 
by  virtue  of  their  family  connections  and  social  ascendancy, 
would  exercise  a  power  far  more  than  commensurate  with  their 
acreage. 

The  inference  must  be  that  Primogenitm-e,  operating  for 
many  generations,  has  reduced  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  a  body  even  smaller  than  had  been  commonly 
supposed,  but  that  in  those  classes  which  do  not  maintain  the 
custom  of  Primogeniture,  landed  property  is  broken  up  into  a 
multitude  of  small  parcels.  The  owners  of  such  parcels  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  yeomen,  but  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  too 
humble  and  too  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  m-ban  trade 
and  industry  to  fill  any  perceptible  space  in  the  rural  economy 
of  this  country.  That  economy  is  so  famihar  to  all  of  us  that 
we  scarcely  recognize  the  pecuhar  characteristics  of  it,  which 
foreigners  notice  as  unique  in  modern  EuroiDC.  To  an  English- 
man born  and  bred  in  the  country,  it  appears  the  natural  order 
of  things,  if  not  the  fixed  ordinance  of  Providence,  that  in  each 
parish  there  should  be  a  dominant  resident  landowner,  called  a 
squire,  unless  he  should  chance  to  be  a  peer,  invested  with  an 
authority  over  its  inhabitants,  which,  as  Mr.  Neate  contends, 
"the  Norman  lords,  in  the  fulness  of  their  power,"  never  had 
the  right  of  exercising.  This  potentate,  who,  luckily  for  his 
dependants,  is  usually  a  kind-hearted  and  tolerably  educated 
gentleman,  concentrates  in  himself  a  variety  of  rights  and  pero- 
gatives,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  little  short  of 
patriarchal  sovereignty.  The  clergyman,  who  is  by  far  the 
greatest  man  in  the  parish  next  to  himself,  is  usually  his 
nominee,  and  often  his  kinsman.  The  farmers,  who  are  almost 
the  only  employers  of  labour  besides  himself,  are  his  tenants-at- 
will,  and,  possibly,  his  debtors.  The  petty  tradespeople  of  the 
village  community  rent  under  him,  and,  if  they  did  not,  might 
be  crushed  by  his  displeasure  at  any  moment.  The  labourers, 
of  course,  live  in  his  cottages,  unless,  before  the  Union  Charge- 
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ability  Act,  he  should  have  managed  to  keep  them  on  his  neigh- 
bour's estate  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  his  only  hold  upon  them. 
They  are  absolutely  at  his  mercy  for  the  privilege   of  hiring 
allotments  at  an  "accommodation"  rent;  they  sometimes  work 
on  the  home  farm,  and  are  glad  to  get  jobs  from  his  bailiff, 
especially  in  the  winter ;  they  look  to  him  for  advice  in  worldly 
matters,  as  they  would  consult  the  parson  in  spiritual  matters ; 
they  beheve  that  his  good  word  could  procure  them  any  favour 
or  advancement  for  their  children  on  which  they  may  set  their 
hearts,  and  they  know  that  his  frown  may  bring  ruin  upon  them 
and  theirs.    Nothing  passes  in  the  parish  without  being  reported 
to  him.    If  a  girl  should  go  wrong,  or  a  young  man  should  con- 
sort with  poachers,  or  a  stranger  of  doubtful  repute  should  be 
admitted  as  a  lodger,  the  squire  is  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  his 
decree,  so  far  as  his  labourers  and  cottage  tenants  are  concerned, 
is  as  good  as  law.    He  is,  in  fact,  the  local  representative  of  the 
law  itself,  and,  as  a  magistrate,  has  often  the  means  of  legally 
enforcing  the  policy  which,  as  landlord,  he  may  have  adopted. 
Add  to  all  this  the  influence  which  he  may  and  ought  to  acquire 
as  the  leading  supporter  and  manager  of  the  parish  school,  as 
the  most  liberal  subscriber  to  parochial  charities,  as  the  patron 
of  village  games  and  the  dispenser  of  village  treats,  not  to  speak 
of  the  motherly  services  which  may  be  rendered  by  his  wife,  or 
the  boyish  fellowship  which  may  grow  up  between  the  youth  of 
the  village  and  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Hall,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  position  of  greater  real  power  and  responsibility. 
Yet  even  this  does  not   exhaust  the  special  advantages  and 
prerogatives  attached  to  the   position  of  an  English   country 
gentleman.     Until  very  lately,  he  alone  was  lawfully  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  even  now  his  class,  which  may  be  said 
to  engross  the  Upper  House,  predominates  conspicuouly  in  the 
Lower.     By  this  class  the  whole  machinery  of  county  taxation, 
county  government,  and  county  judicatm-e,  is  regulated  and 
worked.   In  those  members  of  it  who  may  be  magistrates  is  vested 
ex-ojicio  a  right  of  taking  part  in  poor-law  administration ;  in 
their  gift  is  a  gi-eat  variety  of  lucrative  county  offices,  and  the 
wealthiest    magnate    of   the  greatest    manufacturing  town    is 
"  nobody  in  the  county  "  until  he  shall  have  secured  their  good 
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•opinion.  That  powers  so  vast  and  so  arbitrary  have  not  been 
more  frequently  abused,  is  an  honovu'  to  our  national  character ; 
nor  can  we  reflect  without  some  feeUng  of  pride  on  the  admii-able 
manner  in  which  the  "duties  of  property"  are  acknowledged 
and  discharged  on  thousands  of  English  estates.  But  this  must 
not  lead  us  to  idealize  this  form  of  rural  economy  as  our  fore- 
fathers idealized  the  British  Constitution,  to  ignore  the  grave 
defects  and  anomahes  inherent  in  it,  or  lightly  to  dismiss  the 
experience  of  other  nations  as  inapr>licable  to  our  social  con- 
dition. 

III.  The  Reports  on  Land  Tenure  drawn  up  for  the  Foreign 
Oifice  in  the  years  1869-70,  by  Her  Majesty's  representatives  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  contain  a  mine  of  precious  materials  on  foreign  land 
systems.  Though  specially  directed  to  points  bearing  directly 
on  the  objects  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  they  include  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  on  such  questions  as  the  descent  of  landed  property 
on  intestacy,  and  the  general  tendency  of  various  codes  to  favour 
the  accumulation  or  dispersion  of  land.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
results  thus  obtained  may  be  of  some  value  in  illustrating  an 
inquiry  into  the  law  and  custom  of  Primogeniture  in  England. 

In  Prance,  as  all  economists  are  aware,  "  the  land  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  small  proprietors,  who  form  the  great  majority 
throughout  the  country,"  so  that  of  some  7,500,000  proprietors, 
about  5,000,000  are  estimated  to  average  six  acres  each,  while 
only  50,000  average  600  acres.  This  morceUement  is  the  direct 
and  foreseen  consequence  of  the  partible  succession  enforced  by 
the  Code  Napoleon,  under  which  all  childi-en  inherit  the  bulk  of 
their  father's  property  equally,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
■a.  testator  with  one  child  being  allowed  to  dispose  of  half,  a 
testator  with  two  children  of  one-third  only,  and  a  testator  with 
ithree  children  of  one  quarter.  The  dismemberment  of  estates 
thus  produced  is  progressive.  "  With  some  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  great  properties  have  been  gradually  broken  up,  and  even 
the  first  and  second  classes "  (averaging  600  and  60  acres 
respectively)  "  are  fast  merging  into  the  third."  Volumes  of 
controversy  have  not  exhausted  the  arguments  either  for  or 
against  the  French  law  of  inheritance,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
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remark  that,  whereas  it  used  to  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
it  stimulated  the  increase  of  population  to  a  frightful  extent,  it  is 
now  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  keeps  the  population  almost 
stationary.  In  France  itself,  if  we  may  trust  the  Eeport,  "  the 
prevalent  pubHc  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  tenure  of  land  by  small  proprietors  is  decidedly  that  it  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  production  of  the  soil,  and  has  tended 
to  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population."  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  subdivision  "  con- 
duces to  political  as  well  as  social  order,  because  the  greater  the 
niimber  of  the  proprietors,  the  greater  is  the  guarantee  for  the 
respect  of  property,  and  the  less  likely  are  the  masses  to  nourish 
revolutionary  and  subversive  designs."  The  reporter,  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  West,  appears  to  share  these  views,  but  he  is  careful  to 
express  his  concurrence  in  M.  Lavergne's  opinion  that  ■nwrcellc- 
ment  has  now  reached  the  limit  of  safety,  and  that  "  an  unlimited 
partition  of  the  small  properties  as  they  already  exist  would  be 
productive  of  serious  evil." 

The  elaborate  Eeport  on  land  tenure  in  Prussia  and  the 
North  German  Confederation,  by  Mr.  Harriss  GastreU,  attests 
the  same  preponderance  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  small 
proprietorship,  which  is  encouraged  by  law.  "In  cases  of 
intestacy  the  law  divides  all  property,  includmg  land,  in  certain 
proportions,  among  widow  and  children;  or  equally  amongst 
the  children,  if  there  be  no  widow,"  and  no  disposition  can 
deprive  the  "natm-al  heirs  "  of  their  claim  to  a  fixed  allotment, 
sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
Though  subject  to  these  limitations,  "  the  custom  of  making  a 
will  is  almost  universal,"  but  "  the  restrictions  on  land  by 
settlements  and  the  like  are  much  less  than  in  England."  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  the  entire  province  of  Prussia,  out  of 
about  185,000  freehold  estates,  rather  more  than  half  do  not 
exceed  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

"  Wurtemburg  is  remarkable  as  the  country  where  subdivi- 
sion of  land  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme,"  containing,  as 
it  does,  some  280,000  peasant  owners,  with  less  than  five  acres 
each,  and  about  160,000  proprietors  of  estates  above  five  acres. 
Upon    intestacy,  the  land    is  equally  divided  among  all  the 
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childi'en,  male  and  female.  The  father,  however,  seems  to  be 
allowed  full  liberty  of  disposition  over  the  property,  so  long  as 
a  certain  moderate  portion  defined  by  law  {pflicht-theil)  is  re- 
served for  each  child.  On  the  smaller  peasant  farms,  "when, 
in  accordance  with  the  wUl  of  the  father,  one  child  becomes 
owner  of  all  the  paternal  land,  an  estimate  is  formed  on  a 
footing  rather  favourable  to  him,  and  he  compensates  the 
brothers  and  sisters  by  equal  sums  of  money.  The  daughters, 
however,  are  more  frequently  on  their  mai'riage  allotted  an  equal 
share  of  land ;  and,  as  the  husband  is  probably  the  proprietor 
of  a  piece  of  land  elsewhere  in  the  commune,  the  intersection 
and  subdivision  of  the  land  goes  on  increasing."  On  the  larger 
peasant  farms,  the  custom  of  Primogeniture  has  encroached  still 
further  on  that  of  equal  division.  Here,  the  eldest  son  commonlj' 
succeeds  to  the  whole  property,  "  often  in  the  father's  lifetime. 
When  the  parent  is  incapacitated  by  age  from  managing  his 
farm,  he  retires  to  a  small  cottage,  generally  on  the  property, 
and  receives  from  the  son  in  possession  contributions  towards 
his  support  both  in  money  and  kind.  The  other  children  receive 
a  sum  of  money  calculated  according  to  the  size  of  the  property 
and  the  number  of  children,  but  which,  in  any  case,  falls  far 
short  of  the  sum  which  they  would  receive,  if  the  property  were 
equally  divided,  or  even  were  the  law  of  jifiicht-theil  acted  on. 
They  have,  however,  their  home  there  until  they  establish  them- 
selves independently  or  take  service  on  another  property."  Mr. 
Phipps,  who  gives  this  account  of  the  Wurtemburg  land  system, 
adds  that  political  economists  of  that  country  are  now  "  of 
opinion  that  small  proprietors,  who  complete  their  means  of 
livelihood  by  industrial  pursuits,  are  the  most  desirable  class  to 
encourage,  whereas  formerly  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  was 
considered  the  most  profitable." 

In  Bavaria,  where  the  land  is  very  much  subdivided,  Mr. 
Fenton  attests  the  general  prevalence  of  a  custom  very  similar 
to  that  which  characterizes  the  larger  peasant  farms  in  Wui'tem- 
burg.  Except  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where  the  Code 
Napoleon  is  in  force,  the  descent  and  inheritance  of  laud  are 
governed  throughout  Bavaria  by  the  principles,  though  not 
everywhere  by  the  express  provisions,  of  the  common  law.     "  A 
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proprietor  is  bound  to  bequeath,  at  his  death,  a  certain  defined 
portion  of  his  property,  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  among  all 
his  legitimate  children.  That  portion  must  not  be  less  than 
one-half,  if  the  number  of  children  be  five,  or  more  than  five ; 
and  not  less  than  one-third,  if  there  be  four,  or  less  than  four-, 
children."  Where  the  property  consists  of  land,  and  especially 
if  it  be  a  peasant  property,  the  eldest  son  may,  and  usually 
does,  retain  the  whole,  paying  the  rest  a  pecuniary  indemnity 
for  their  shares,  if  the  father  has  not  already  installed  him  in 
possession,  as  sometimes  happens,  during  his  own  lifetime. 
"  Amongst  that  class  the  almost  invariable  custom  is  for  the 
testator  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  real  property — farmhouse, 
farm  buildings,  and  land — in  the  possession  of  one  member  of 
the  family,  commonly  the  widow  or  the  eldest  son,  and  that 
person  then  becomes  responsible  to  the  children  for  the  pay- 
ment to  them  of  a  sum  of  money  corresponding  to  the  value 
(as  ascertained  by  official  appraisement)  of  their  share  of  the 
property,  the  children's  share  being  generally  fixed  at  one-half 
of  the  whole,  real  as  well  as  personal.  It  is  further  a  univer- 
sally understood  condition  of  an  arrangement  of  the  nature 
above  described,  that  the  person  who  remains  in  possession  of 
the  property  and  becomes  its  owner,  is  bound  during  a  certain 
number  of  years  (after  the  payment  of  their  shares  to  aU  the 
children)  to  provide  any  one  or  all  of  them  with  board  and 
lodging  at  the  homestead,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  into  dis- 
tress from  siclmess,  want  of  employment,  etc."  In  short,  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  Bavaria,  who  are  admitted  to  be  a  thriving 
class,  appear  to  keep  up  their  family  estates  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  our  own  landed  gentry,  but  with  a  jealousy  for  the 
rights  of  younger  children  which  reminds  us  of  the  Irish  peasant 
farmers.  In  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  devolu- 
tion of  aU  property,  real  and  personal,  is  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Code,  by  which  "no  preference  is  accorded  to  eldest  sons,"  nor 
have  sons  any  advantage  over  daughters ;  but  "  an  exception 
exists  in  the  case  of  family  entails  {majorats)."  Of  course  these 
entails  are  mainly  created  on  large  properties.  Whatever  be 
the  instrument  which  constitutes  such  an  entail,  Mr.  Lytton 
remarks  that  it  has  no  legal  validity  without  the  special  consent 
of  the  legislative  power. 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  Switzerland  is  a  land 
of  small  proprietors,  the  la-sy  of  equal  division  being  heartily 
supported  by  custom.  According  to  lh\  Mackenzie's  report, 
"  the  quantity  of  land  usually  held  by  each  varies  fi-om  six  to 
twelve  acres,  small  lots  held  together,  and  the  larger  intersected 
by  other  properties,"  yet,  instead  of  being  pauperized  by  sub- 
division, the  Swiss  are  proverbial  for  successful  enterprise  in 
trade  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Belgium,  morcellement  has 
notoriously  been  carried,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  to  a  greater 
extreme  than  in  France  itself;  so  that  Mr.  Wyndham  estimates 
the  average  size  of  estates,  deducting  woodlands  and  wastes,  at 
seven  acres  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  cites  official  statistics  which  show 
that  fom--fifths  did  not  exceed  twelve  acres.  "  The  dispersion  of 
land  is  increased  by  the  system  which  generally  prevails  at 
public  sales  of  dividing  real  estate  into  small  parcels  or  lots ;  " 
otherwise  the  properties  of  small  families,  sold  for  the  pm-pose  of 
effecting  a  more  convenient  distribution  among  children,  would 
be  constantly  passing  into  the  hands  of  rich  families.  In  Hol- 
land, as  we  learn  fi-om  Mr.  Locock's  report,  "  the  law  of  suc- 
cession requires  the  division  in  equal  portions,  amongst  the 
children  or  next  of  kin,  of  a  major  part  of  every  inheritance 
without  regard  to  its  nature  or  origin,  and  this  is  natm-aUy 
calculated  to  favom*  to  a  great  extent  the  division  of  landed 
property.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  very  prevalent 
desire  with  individuals  to  avoid  unnecessarily  splitting  up  the 
paternal  estates.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  farmer,  whether 
proprietor  or  tenant,  to  have  accumulated  before  his  death  suffi- 
cient movable  property,  frequently  in  the  funds,  to  enable  him 
to  assign  a  portion  therefrom  to  one  or  another  of  his  children." 
The  policy  of  the  law,  however,  is  rather  against  family  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  eldest  son  may  retain  all  the  land  and  the 
younger  childi'en  may  be  compensated  in  money,  since  it  im- 
poses an  increased  tax  on  successions  thus  modified  by  agree- 
ment. In  the  Hanse  Towns,  as  well  as  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Primogeniture  is  more  countenanced  by  law;  but  even  where, 
as  in  Bremen,  the  real  estate  goes  to  the  eldest  son  on  intestacy, 
the  "co-heirs,"  or  younger  children,  are  entitled  to  be  portioned 
out  of  it. 
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In  Italy,  says  Mi*.  Bonliam,  "  the  laws  in  force  tend  in  every 
way  to  favour  the  dispersion  of  land,"  and  equal  division,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  is  the  rule  of  inheritance  on  intestacy  ; 
but  a  landowner,  having  children,  may  leave  one-half  of  his 
property  by  will;  the  other  haK — legithna  j^ortio — "cannot  be 
burdened  with  any  conditions  by  the  testator."  In  Greece  and 
Portugal,  the  law  of  intestacy  and  the  restrictions  on  testamentary 
disposition  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  same  as  in  Italy, 
producing  in  both  countries  a  large  and  increasing  subdivision 
of  landed  property.  Mr.  Finlay,  speaking  of  the  stationary 
condition  of  Greek  agriculture,  observes : — "  It  is  the  almost 
universal  rule  that  each  small  proprietor  possesses  a  zcvgari  " 
(or  plot  requiring  two  pair  of  oxen  to  plough  it),  "and  that 
each  cultivator  of  national  land  occupies  no  more."  Mr.  Merlin, 
in  his  report  on  Greece,  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  "  it  is 
extremely  rare  for  the  sons  to  marry  till  their  sisters  are  pro- 
vided for;  and  this  feeling  pervades  all  classes."  In  Eussia, 
where  the  land  system  has  been  complicated  by  political  and 
social  distinctions  between  classes,  by  serfdom,  and  by  the 
communal  organization,  Mr.  Michell  reports  that  local  usage 
regulates  the  descent  of  peasant  properties.  The  law  of  in- 
testacy for  the  rest  of  the  community  is  based  on  equal  division, 
giving  males  a  preference  over  females.  "  There  is  no  general 
law  of  Primogenitm-e,  although,  in  a  few  great  families,  estates 
have  been  entailed  under  a  special  law  passed  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  In  1713  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to 
introduce  a  general  inheritance  in  fee  of  the  eldest  son ;  but 
this  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eussian  land- 
owners, that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Peter  II.  was  to  cancel  the 
Ukase  of  1713." 

Under  the  land  laws  of  most  States  in  the  American  Union, 
an  owner  in  fee-simple  has  nearly  the  same  power  of  disposition 
as  he  would  possess  in  this  country,  but  the  rule  of  equal 
division  prevails  in  case  of  intestacy.  The  results  of  this 
system,  and  the  reason  why  they  differ  so  widely  from  those 
produced  by  om-  own,  are  succinctly  described  in  the  following 
passages  of  Mr.  Ford's  report : — "  The  system  of  land  occupa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  generally  described 
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as  by  small  proprietors.  The  proprietary  class  throughout  the 
country  is,  moreover,  rapidly  on  the  increase,  whilst  that  of  the 
tenancy  is  diminishing,  and  is  principally  supplied  by  immigra- 
tion. The  theory  and  practice  of  the  country  is  for  every  man 
to  own  land  as  soon  as  possible.  The  term  "  landlord  "  is  an 
obnoxious  one.  The  American  people  are  very  averse  to  being 
tenants,  and  are  more  anxious  to  be  masters  of  the  soil,  and  are 
content  to  own,  if  nothing  else,  a  small  homestead,  a  mechanic's 
home,  a  comfortable  dwelling-house  in  compact  towns,  with  a 
lot  of  land  of  from  fifty  feet  by  a  hundred  feet  about  it.  In  the 
sparsely  peopled  portions  of  the  country,  a  tenancy  for  a  term  of 
years  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Land  is 
so  cheap  there  that  every  provident  man  may  own  land  in  fee. 
The  possession  of  land  of  itself  does  not  bestow  on  a  man,  as  it 
does  in  Europe,  a  title  to  consideration ;  indeed,  its  possession 
in  large  quantities  frequently  reacts  prejudicially  to  his  interests, 
as  attaching  to  him  a  taint  of  aristocracy  which  is  distasteful  to 
the  masses  of  the  American  people. 

"  The  landowner  in  the  United  States  has  entire  freedom  to 
devise  his  property  at  will.  He  can  leave  it  to  one  or  more  of 
his  children,  or  he  may  leave  it  to  a  perfect  stranger.  In  the 
event  of  his  dying  intestate,  his  real  estate  is  equally  divided 
amongst  his  children  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  right  of  dower  to  his  widow,  should  there  be  one.  If 
there  are  no  children  or  lineal  descendants,  the  property  goes  to 
other  relatives  of  the  deceased.  If  the  intestate  leaves  no 
kindred,  his  estate  escheats  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  regulating  the 
descent  and  division  of  landed  property  on  death  of  owner 
harmonize  to  a  great  extent  with  each  other. 

"  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  system  of  land-tenure  by  small 
proprietors  is  regarded  in  this  country  with  great  favour,  and 
that  the  prevailing  public  opinion  is  that  the  possession  of  land 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  means.  A  pro- 
prietor of  land,  however  small,  acquires  a  stake  in  the  country, 
and  assumes  responsibilities  which  guarantee  his  discharging 
faithfully  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Whilst  practically  any  one 
man  may  acquire  as  much  land  as  he  can  pay  for,  yet  the  whole 
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tendency  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  this  country  are  conducive  to 
dispersion  and  multitudinous  ownership  of  land.  The  several 
States,  and  the  Government,  of  the  United  States  grant  their 
lands  in  Umited  quantities ;  and  under  the  laws  of  descent  lands 
descend  to  the  children,  irrespective  of  sex,  in  equal  shares  ;  and 
the  laws  of  partition  provide  for  a  division  of  the  lands  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  interests,  where  it  can  be  done  without 
prejudice.  In  many  European  countries  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  land  are  so  hampered  by  legal  complications,  and  entail  such 
heavy  expenses,  as  frequently  to  discourage  such  operations.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land 
are  conducted  with  about  the  same  ease  as  would  be  the  sale  of 
a  watch.  Very  large  quantities  of  land  are  seldom  held  in  this 
country,  undivided,  by  one  family  for  more  than  one  or  two 
generations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  country  the 
same  reluctance  is  not  felt,  as  in  Europe,  to  parting  with  family 
lands." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  rapid  survey  of  foreign 
laws  and  customs  regulating  the  devolution  and  settlement  of 
land  may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words.  No  other  nation 
has  adopted  in  its  entirety  the  English  right  of  Primogeniture 
— a  right  which  could  only  have  grown  up  in  a  thoroughly 
feudalized  society,  and  could  only  have  been  perpetuated  in  a 
country  where  the  feudal  structure  of  society  has  never  under- 
gone any  violent  disturbance.  In  those  states  which  have 
remodelled  their  jurisprudence  on  the  principles  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  the  eldest  son  is  effectually  debarred  from  engrossing 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  family.  In  other  states  which 
have  developed  their  law  of  succession  independently,  parents 
are  allowed  to  "  make  eldest  sons,"  imder  greater  or  less 
restrictions.  In  no  considerable  state  but  our  own  does  the  law 
itself,  in  default  of  a  will  or  settlement,  constitute  the  eldest  son 
the  sole  heir  to  all  the  realty,  and  in  no  other  is  the  exclusive 
preference  of  the  first-bom,  thus  consecrated  by  law,  carried  to 
such  extreme  lengths  in  family  government.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider whether  this  unique  institution,  viewed  as  a  whole,  deserves 
to  be  still  upheld  by  English  statesmen,  either  by  virtue  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  or  by  reason  of  its  having  become  incorporated 
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into  our  national  character  ; .  and,  if  not,  in  what  manner  it  may 
be  proper  to  modify  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

IV.  In  approaching  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  reso- 
lutely put  aside  two  lines  of  reasoning  which  have  done  much 
to  obscure  it.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  starts  from  the 
idea  that  younger  sons  have  certain  natural  rights,  of  which 
they  are  deprived  by  the  law  and  custom  of  Primogeniture. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  definite  conception  of  rights 
in  this  sense,  except  as  arising  from  the  personal  exertions  of 
those  who  claim  them ;  or,  at  least,  from  expectations  fostered 
by  the  law,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  Code 
Napoleon  had  been  introduced  into  England,  and  if  the  existing 
rule  of  descent  by  Primogeniture  were  afterwards  substituted 
for  it,  the  generation  of  younger  sons  aifected  by  the  change 
would  have  good  cause  for  complaint,  unless  their  interests 
were  expressly  reserved.  Again,  if  a  father  had  led  his  children 
to  count  upon  an  equal  division  of  his  property,  and  were  then 
to  accumulate  all  upon  the  eldest  son,  a  palpable  wrong  would 
be  done  to  all  the  rest.  But  the  supposed  grievance  of  existing 
younger  sons  who  receive  the  small  fortunes  to  which  they  were 
born,  and  have  always  looked  forward,  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
investigation.  It  is  in  no  respect  more  real  than  the  grievance 
of  those  who  are  born  to  no  fortune  at  all,  and  look  wistfully 
at  the  inherited  wealth  of  the  richer  classes.  Indeed,  the 
cadets  of  territorial  families  who  are  disposed  to  regard  tliem- 
selves  as  the  victims  of  injustice,  may  well  reflect  that,  but  for 
the  institution  of  Primogeniture,  those  families  might  perhaps 
have  little  or  no  territory  in  their  possession,  but  might  long 
since  have  been  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  community.  Ex- 
cept where  the  law  steps  in,  on  intestacy,  to  defeat  the  known 
intentions  of  a  father,  or  a  father  disappoiuts  the  holies  en- 
couraged by  himself,  to  aggrandize  an  eldest  son,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  Primogeniture  involves  injustice  to  younger  children. 
Whatever  injustice  it  may  involve  is  sustained  by  society  at 
large,  and  though  society  consists  of  individual  members,  those 
of  its  members  who  ultimately  suffer  most  by  the  operation  of 
Primogeniture  are  certainly  not  to  be,  foujid  OQ  families  which 
owe  their  existence  to  it.     it  bH  \o  aoaaat  \d  to  jsi' 
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Still  more  irrelevant  are  the  attacks  which  have  recently 
been  made  on  Primogeniture  from  a  communistic  point  of  view. 
Commimistic  theories  of  property,  if  valid  at  all,  are  valid  not 
against  any  particular  rule  of  succession,  but  against  individual 
proprietorship  as  such,  or  against  the  ample  and  peculiar  rights 
of  English  landlords — rights  of  which  no  proprietary  class  is 
more  tenacious  than  new  purchasers.  No  doubt  it  is  a  perfectly 
intelligible  proposition  that  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  ought 
to  be  "nationalized"  and  placed  under  public  management,  be- 
cause individual  owners  cannot  be  trusted  with  full  dominion 
over  that  part  of  the  earth's  siurface  by  which  and  upon  which 
all  natives  of  England  must  live,  unless  they  choose  to  emigrate. 
It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  all  other  objections,  this  doctrine 
is  the  very  negation  of  the  belief  in  peasant-proprietorship  and 
"  the  magic  of  property,"  being,  in  fact,  an  essentially  urban 
sentiment,  and  inevitably  destructive  to  all  independence  of 
rural  life.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  our  experience  of  corporate 
administration,  in  the  case  of  lands  held  by  collegiate,  eccle- 
siastical, and  municipal  bodies,  as  well  as  by  trustees  of  charities, 
is  such  as  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  public  for  private 
ownership  on  a  much  grander  scale.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
incontestable  that  land  has  actually  been  treated  by  all  govern- 
ments, not  excluding  our  own,  as  more  within  State  control,  for 
many  purposes,  than  other  kinds  of  property ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
extend  State  control  much  further  over  the  soil  of  these  islands. 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  right  of  Primogenitiure  ? 
and  what  consistency  is  there  in  a  programme  which  couples 
the  aboUtion  of  that  right  and  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in 
land,  with  provisions  designed  to  withdraw  from  the  market  and 
consolidate  into  large  municipal  domains  more  and  more  of  the 
properties  which  are  already  supposed  to  be  too  few  ?  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  moral  or  economical  aspects  of  these 
provisions ;  suffice  it  to  point  out  that,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
aimed  at  overgrown  private  estates,  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  policy  of  reforming  the  law  and  custom  of 
Primogeniture.  This  policy  assumes  the  maintenance  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  is  directed  to  its  more  equitable  distribution 
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among  individuals,  without  contemplating  a  return  to  a  com- 
munal system  of  ownership,  which,  if  accepted,  would  supersede 
all  laws  of  inheritance  and  powers  of  disposition.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  the  cause  of 
Primogeniture  has  been  strengthened,  and  the  efforts  of  its 
opponents  weakened,  by  the  unfounded  impression  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  without  reconstructing  our  whole  law  of  property, 
whereas  no  more  is  demanded  or  required  than  an  amendment 
of  one  single  chapter. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  arguments  in 
favour  of  Primogeniture  as  it  exists  in  England  are  derived 
from  considerations  which  must  be  called,  in  the  largest  sense, 
political.  It  was  as  a  powerful  bulwark  of  our  landed  aristo- 
ci-acy  that  Burke  defended  it  in  his  "Appeal  from  the  New  to, 
the  Old  Whigs,"  emphatically  declaring  that  "without  question 
it  has  a  tendency  (I  think  a  most  happy  tendency)  to  preserve 
a  character  of  consequence,  weight,  and  prevalent  injlttence  over 
others,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  landed  interest."  The  Eeal 
Property  Commissioners  appointed  in  1828  fully  endorsed  this 
opinion  in  their  first  Eeport,  which  contains  a  laudation  of  the 
settlements  then  in  use  as  the  best  means  of  "preserving 
families,"  and  as  investing  the  ostensible  lord  of  the  soil  "with 
exactly  the  dominion  and  power  of  disposition  over  it  required 
for  the  public  good."  The  English  law  of  intestacy  is  regarded 
by  the  Commissioners  with  equal  approbation,  since  it  "appears 
far  better  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  this  kingdom 
than  the  opposite  law  of  equal  partibility,  which,  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, would  break  down  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and, 
by  the  endless  subdivision  of  the  soil,  must  ultimately  be  un- 
favourable to  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State."  Very  similar  opinions  are  expressed  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  in  combating  the  well-known  dictum  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  "nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a 
numerous  family  than  a  right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one, 
beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  family."  Mr.  McCulloch,  indeed, 
though  he  condemns  the  old  indestructible  Scotch  entails,  since 
abolished  by  law,  treats  it  as  a  characteristic  merit  of  English 
Primogeniture  that  it  sustains  a  high  standard  of  luxury  among 
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country  gentlemen,  of  which  the  example  is  not  lost  upon  the 
mercantile  classes. 

If  we  analyze  this  plea  for  Primogeniture  somewhat  more 
closely,  it  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  several  distinct  lines 
of  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged,  or  rather  sug- 
gested, that  without  Primogeniture  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  an  hereditary  peerage.  The  sufficient  reply  to  any 
such  allegation  is  that  an  hereditary  peerage  may  be  kept  up, 
and  is  kept  up  in  some  Continental  States,  either  by  means  of 
majorats  specially  created,  or  by  making  certain  estates  "run" 
with  the  titles  derived  from  them,  without  any  general  law  or 
custom  of  Primogeniture.  Moreover,  unless  Primogeniture  be 
defensible  on  other  grovmds,  as  beneficial  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  would  surely  be  monstrous  that  it  should  be  imposed 
on  the  famihes  of  some  hundred  thousand  freeholders — not  to 
speak  of  those  who  may  be  rendered  landless  by  its  indirect 
operation — for  the  sake  of  the  few  hundred  families  composing 
the  hereditary  nobility.  In  fact,  Burke  himself,  with  all  his 
aristocratic  bias,  was  careful  not  to  rest  the  case  on  so  narrow  a 
ground  ;  and  few  admirers  of  Primogeniture  would  now  venture 
to  advocate  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Upper  House,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  urged,  and  not  without  great  force,  that 
Primogeniture  is  actually  productive  of  greater  benefits,  political 
and  social,  to  English  society  as  a  whole  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  system  of  more  equal  partibility.  It  is  better,  we  are 
told,  for  rural  England  at  least,  to  be  paternally  governed  by  a 
comparatively  limited  hierarchy  of  eldest  sons,  whose  successors 
are  usually  designated  long  beforehand,  than  for  estates  to 
become  subject  to  division  once  in  each  generation,  with  the 
risk  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  new  purchasers  having  no 
ancestral  connection  with  land.  It  is  contended  that  an  heir 
born  to  a  great  position,  and  trained  from  his  earliest  years  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  it,  acquires  habits,  and  is  fortified  by 
motives,  which  are  powerful  securities  for  his  fiiture  virtue  and 
capacity.  This  ideal  landowner,  having  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  all  the  manifold  duties  of  property  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  conscious  that  a  large  body  of  tenants  and 
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dependants  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  example,  enters  upon 
the  management  of  his  estate  in  a  spirit  altogether  superior  to 
commercial  self-interest,  prepared  to  do  for  it  what  no  mere 
land-speculator  would  think  of  doing,  and  no  small  proprietor 
could  afford  to  do.  If  he  is  a  religious  man,  he  builds  churches 
in  neglected  hamlets  ;  if  he  is  an  agriculturist,  he  sinks  more  in 
drainage  and  farm  buildings  than  he  will  ever  live  to  receive 
back  in  rent ;  if  he  is  a  social  reformer,  he  erects  model  cottages, 
carries  out  sanitary  improvements,  patronizes  schools,  or  devotes 
himself  to  bringing  forward  the  most  promising  youths  in  the 
parishes  of  which  he  is  lord.  In  all  these  enterprises,  as  well 
as  in  the  unpaid  services  which  he  renders  on  the  magisterial 
bench,  on  local  boards,  and  in  the  varied  spheres  of  influence 
open  to  resident  landlords,  he  is  actuated  by  no  hope  of  pecu- 
niary reward  or  even  of  personal  gratification,  but  rather  by 
that  peculiar  sense  of  honour,  compounded  of  public  spirit  and 
family  pride,  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
England.  His  character,  thus  developed,  exhibits  a  marked 
individuality,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  individuality. 
With  education  enough  to  understand  the  economical  and  legal 
questions  which  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  settle  in  practice; 
with  leisure  enough  to  follow  the  course  of  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  with  refinement  enough  to  appreciate  art  and 
literature ;  with  energy  enough  to  enjoy  a  life  of  constant 
activity,  in  which  "  county  business  "  is  relieved  by  field  sports 
and  a  laborious  summer  holidaj';  with  independence  enough 
to  smile  at  official  favours  or  displeasure — the  model  English 
country  gentleman  represents  a  species  which  has  never  been 
developed  in  any  other  country,  and  the  absence  of  which  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  failure  of  local  self-government  in  France. 
Is  it,  we  are  asked,  a  legitimate  object  of  State  policy  to  promote 
the  gradual  extinction  of  this  class,  and  meanwhile  to  dis- 
organize the  whole  structure  of  family  life  within  it,  for  the  sake 
of  any  doubtful  advantage  that  may  be  gained  by  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  proprietary  rights  ? 

Such  a  landlord  as  has  been  described  may  be  taken  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  English  landed  aristocracy,  as  it  should  he, 
from  the  political  and  social  point  of  view.     Possibly  an  equally 
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attractive  and  not  less  faithful  picture  might  be  drawn  of  a 
landed  democracy,  as  it  should  be,  illustrated  by  Swiss  and 
American  experience.  We  have  not,  however,  to  deal  with 
ideals,  but  with  realities ;  not  with  exceptions,  however  numerous, 
but  with  general  tendencies.  Let  it  be  granted,  once  more, 
that  a  high  standard  of  political  and  social  responsibihty  is 
recognized  by  a  very  large  number  of  English  country  gentle- 
men— the  special  products,  ex  hypothesi,  of  Primogeniture ;  and, 
further,  that  an  institution  so  bound  up  with  much  that  is 
admirable  should  not  be  lightly  disturbed.  Still,  we  are  bound 
to  inquire  whether  these  results  have  not  been  purchased  too 
dear ;  whether  the  continued  maintenance  of  Primogeniture  in 
its  integrity  involves  no  countervailing  evils,  and  whether  a 
nearer  approximation  to  ancient  usage  and  foreign  codes  of 
land-tenure  might  not  conduce  to  greater  stability  and  greater 
unity  in  our  body  politic. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  ignore  the  grave  political  danger 
involved  in  the  simple  fact  that  nearly  all  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  the  value  of  which  is  so  incalculable,  and  progressively 
advancing,  should  belong  to  a  section  of  the  population  rela- 
tively small,  and  progressively  dwindling.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Porter,  a  very  high  authority  on  economical 
statistics,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  the  revenue  drawn  in  the  form  of  rent  has  been  at 
least  doubled  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  since  1790."  In 
the  period  which  has  since  elapsed  the  same  causes  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  with  still  greater  activity.  It  was  stated  in  a 
Eeport  issued  by  Mr.  Goschen,  as  President  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  that  the  annual  value  of  lands,  houses,  railways,  and 
other  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  assessed  to  the  income 
tax,  under  Schedule  A,  rose  from  £53,495,375  to  £143,872,588 
between  1814  and  1868 ;  and  this  must  be  exclusive  of  the 
immense  sums  (estimated  by  Mr.  A.  Arnold  at  £100,000,000) 
received  by  the  landed  interest  from  railway  companies,  over 
and  above  the  market  price  of  the  land  thus  sold.  From  the 
last  Report  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office  it  appears  that  the 
assessment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  Schedule  A,  amounted 
to  more  than  £150,000,000,  and  that  of  England  and  Wales 
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alone  to  £122,599,255,  in  the  year  1873-4,  and  the  Com- 
missioners give  reasons  for  believing  the  real  advance  in  the 
value  of  landed  property  to  have  been  much  greater.  But  it  is 
the  less  needful  to  enter  minutely  into  any  such  calculations, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  disputed  that  for  many  years  past  the 
rental  of  England  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase ;  while 
the  fact  that  persons  are  willing  to  invest  in  land  at  a  low 
present  rate  of  interest  is  the  best  proof  either  that  a  further 
increase  in  its  annual  value  is  expected,  or  that  its  annual  value 
is  no  measure  of  its  real  worth  to  a  purchaser.  In  short, 
the  man  who  buys  land  buys  not  only  what  may  pay  him  so 
much  per  cent.,  but  what  may  give  him  social  position,  and 
power  over  his  tenants  and  neighbours.  It  is  precisely  this 
which  renders  the  undue  concentration  of  landed  property  so  , 
detrimental  to  public  interest  in  quiet  times,  and  so  perilous 
to  its  possessors  in  times  of  revolution.  We  have  seen  that, 
whether  the  aggregate  number  of  English  landowners  be  stated 
at  more  than  900,000,  or  less  than  50,000,  a  very  few  thousands 
of  them  possess  more  land  than  all  the  rest  together,  having 
dominion,  moreover,  over  the  greater  part  of  London  itself,  and 
many  of  our  provincial  capitals.  Had  the  legal  rights  actually 
possessed  by  such  proprietors  as  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
been  strained  to  the  utmost,  instead  of  being  exercised  for  the 
most  part  with  forbearance  and  discretion,  legislative  interference 
would  assuredly  have  been  needed  to  avert  a  revolutionary 
solution  of  the  English  land  question.  Very  serious  issues,  too, 
have  already  arisen  in  England  upon  which  the  interests  of 
rural  landowners  have  been  ostensibly  in  antagonism  with  those 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes.  Still  more  serious 
risks  of  collision  between  town  and  country  are  foreshadowed  by 
recent  events  in  France,  where  the  millions  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors constitute  the  one  great  barrier  against  Communism. 
Were  it  possible  to  imagine  a  similar  crisis  occurring  in  England, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  similar  barrier  could  be  presented  by 
the  handful  of  great  proprietors,  however  powerful  their  existing 
influence,  who  have  profited  so  enormously,  and  with  so  little 
effort  of  their  own,  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country 
during  the  present  century. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  the  less 
favourable  aspect  of  Primogeniture,  in  its  relation  to  public  life 
and  national  energy.  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  in  a  remarkable 
essay  on  the  "English  Land  Laws,"  speaks  of  their  tendency 
"  to  establish  in  the  centre  of  each  family  a  magnificently  fed 
and  coloured  drone,  the  incarnation  of  wealth  and  social  dignity, 
the  visible  end  of  human  endeavour,  a  sort  of  great  Final  Cause, 
immanent  in  every  family."  Without  adopting  this  somewhat 
invidious  conception  of  the  system,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public  good  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  class  wholly  dependent  on  birth,  and  inde- 
pendent of  merit,  for  the  command  of  all  that  makes  life  desir- 
able. Berkeley  asks— "What  right  hath  an  eldest  son  to  the 
worst  education  ?  "  and  Bacon,  after  describing  a  new  expedient 
for  defeating  the  recent  legislation  against  entails,  touches  in  a 
pregnant  sentence  the  very  bottom  of  this  question : — "  There- 
fore, it  is  worthy  of  good  consideration,  whether  it  be  better  for 
the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have  lands  secured  to  men's  names 
and  blood  by  perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  free,  with  hazard  of  undoing  his  house  by 
unthrifty  posterity."  No  doubt  Primogeniture  creates  a  "leisure 
class,"  but  is  this  an  unmixed  benefit?  "Leisure"  may  be 
essential  to  aesthetic  and  intellectual  culture,  but  it  is  the  leisure 
earned  by  honourable  exertion  or  guaranteed  by  a  discriminating 
use  of  endowments,  not  the  leisure  inherited  as  a  right  attaching 
to  private  property.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  show  that 
our  peerage  and  landed  aristocracy,  with  all  their  overwhelming 
advantages,  have  contributed  one-half  so  much  to  science,  litera- 
ture, or  art,  as  the  rest  of  the  community  who  have  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  labour  for  the  means  of  making  then*  bread. 
Even  in  politics,  where  eldest  sons  long  enjoyed  a  precedence 
that  might  easily  have  proved  exclusive,  younger  sons  and  men 
of  no  family  at  all  have  more  than  equalled  them  in  the  attain- 
ment of  great  eminence ;  and  it  is  no  absurd  opinion  that 
England  would  have  produced  a  larger  number  of  really  illus- 
trious men,  if  she  had  abandoned  Primogeniture  long  ago. 
Were  the  inheritance  of  a  great  name  and  fortune  a  security 
for  public  virtue,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  standard  highest 
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in  the  most  exalted  order  of  our  nobility ;  whereas  it  is  too 
notorious  to  need  specific  demonstration  that  an  exceptional 
indifference  to  such  motives  has  of  late  been  manifested  by- 
persons  of  ducal  rank.  No  doubt,  these  are  exceptions,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  rare  exceptions.  They  are  exceptions,  more- 
over, of  which  Primogeniture  must  bear  the  whole  discredit,  for 
they  are  the  direct  result  of  settling  princely  ten-itories  upon 
unborn  heirs,  of  whose  capacity  and  character  there  is  not  the 
smallest  presumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  credit  of 
instances,  happily  more  numerous,  in  which  a  noble  estate  is 
nobly  administered,  cannot  fairly  be  assigned  to  Primogeniture. 
Before  we  can  be  assured  that  society  is  a  clear  gainer  by  the 
existence  of  a  great  landowner,  combining  every  perfection  of 
his  type,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  he  does  more  good  than  all 
the  yeomen  whom  he  displaces,  and  more  than  he  would  have 
done  himself  if  compelled  to  win  his  own  position  in  the  world, 
perhaps  struggling,  like  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  redemption  of 
a  lost  patrimony. 

Indeed,  the  merits  so  freely  claimed  for  Primogeniture  from 
this  point  of  view,  only  appear  irresistible  so  long  as  we  leave 
out  of  sight  those  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  alternative. 
When,  for  instance,  it  is  urged  that  no  incentive  to  honourable 
ambition  is  so  potent  as  the  prospect  of  founding  a  family,  it  is 
forgotten  that,  whatever  be  the  force  of  this  incentive,  it  is  ex- 
hausted by  one  individual  to  the  detriment  of  his  descendants. 
The  first  bearer  of  a  title  may  have  rendered  important  services 
to  the  State  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  success  ;  but  no  sooner  is 
success  achieved,  than  an  indefinite  series  of  male  successors  is 
placed  above  the  operation  of  the  very  motives  which  inspired 
and  ennobled  the  exertions  of  their  ancestor.  Again,  when  it  is 
contended  that  Primogeniture  keeps  up  the  local  settlement  of 
families,  which  is  assumed  to  be  an  unmixed  benefit,  it  is 
entu-ely  forgotten  that  while  it  roots  the  elder  branch  for  the 
time  being  in  the  soil,  it  uproots  all  the  others.  The  eldest 
male  in  each  generation  is  selected  to  occupy  the  family  mansion 
and  estates,  but  the  other  members  of  the  famUy  are  by  the 
same  act  divorced  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  scattered 
abroad  to  seek  their  living  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  the 
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metropolis,  or  in  the  colonies.  This  dispersion  of  families, 
which  does  not  equally  prevail  in  any  other  class,  is,  in  fact, 
often  represented  as  one  of  the  blessings  incident  to  Primogeni- 
tm-e.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  eloquent  discourses 
on  the  happiness  of  younger  sons  in  having  to  start  in  life  with- 
out a  competence,  and  especially  without  a  competence  in  land, 
by  persons  to  whom  it  never  occurs  that,  if  the  heritage  of 
poverty  be  so  enviable,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  means 
whereby  it  might  be  shared  by  eldest  sons  also. 

Equally  delusive  is  the  notion  that  Primogeniture  operates 
as  a  democratic  solvent  upon  the  landed  gentry,  inasmuch  as 
younger  sons,  who  might  otherwise  help  to  form  an  exclusive 
aristocracy,  are  thus  constantly  thrust  down  into  the  plebeian 
class.  The  fusion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  England, 
so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  is  not  the  effect  of  Primogeniture,  but 
of  national  temperament.  In  Germany,  where  titles  descend 
to  younger  sons,  the  utmost  insolence  of  family  pride  is  mani- 
fested by  the  poorest  scions  of  nobility;  in  America,  where 
popular  opinion  almost  enforces  the  equal  division  of  property, 
social  equality  is  complete,  and  younger  sons  are  more  in- 
dustrious than  in  England.  In  short,  men's  habits  and  bearing 
are  governed  rather  by  early  training  than  by  future  prospects  ; 
and  a  youth  brought  up  in  one  of  our  ducal  palaces,  though 
destined  to  be  cut  off  with  a  beggarly  fortune,  is  more  likely  to 
be  an  aristocrat  in  character  than  if  brought  up  in  a  frugal  home 
with  great  expectations. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  or  the  main,  fallacies  which 
beset  the  social  argument  in  favour  of  Primogeniture.  That 
argument  rests  upon  the  further  assumption  that  entails  and 
settlements  are,  at  least,  effectual  to  give  us  a  resident  pro- 
prietary capable  of  discharging  the  first  duty  of  property,  by 
developing  to  the  utmost  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil. 
This  assumption  will  scarcely  bear  examination  by  the  light  of 
every-day  experience.  Instead  of  Primogeniture  creating  a 
wealthy  resident  proprietary,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces,  and 
almost  demonstrable  that  it  must  produce,  the  very  opposite 
effect.  Out  of  three  English  proprietors  owning  above  100,000 
acres  each,  two  have  properties   scattered,   respectively,   over 
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eleven  counties.  Most  of  our  great  aristocratic  houses  possess 
more  than  one  family  place.  It  is  impossible  for  the  head  of  the 
family  to  reside  continuously  at  each  ;  during  the  whole  London 
season  he  is  nominally  in  attendance  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  unless  he  is  exceptionally  conscientious,  he  easily  satisfies 
himself  with  a  flying  visit  once  a  year  to  his  less  favoured 
estates.  In  short,  absenteeism  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  system  which  concentrates  landed  property  in  few  hands,  and, 
where  absenteeism  exists,  the  raison  d'etre  of  Primogeniture  is 
materially  weakened.  But  this  is  not  all.  Entails  and  settle- 
ments provide  an  ample  security  against  landed  property  being 
divided  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  affection,  but  they 
provide  no  adequate  security  against  its  remaining  practically 
without  a  responsible  owner  during  a  whole  lifetime,  or  even 
against  its  ultimately  passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  If  a 
duke  ruins  himself  by  gambling,  and  is  declared  bankrupt,  his 
domains  may  be  managed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  his  assignees 
during  half  a  century,  unless  he  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
his  eldest  son  to  sell  them  outright.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
inheritance  of  a  family  may  be  converted  into  money  at  a 
stroke  by  collusion  between  two  of  its  members,  for  the  ex- 
clusive profit  of  themselves  or  their  creditors,  without  the 
semblance  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  younger  children  and 
junior  branches,  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  moral,  if  not  a 
legal,  interest  in  the  land  thus  alienated.  It  is  true  that  where 
such  things  happen — and  such  things  do  happen — the  farmers 
and  cottagers  on  the  estate  usually  change  masters  for  the 
better,  and  this  fact  points  to  what  is  the  inherent  weakness  of 
Primogeniture,  economically  considered.  It  vests  the  control 
of  property,  wherever  it  prevails,  not  in  a  series  of  hereditary 
landowners,  but  in  a  series  of  hereditary  life -tenants,  or  "limited 
owners,"  as  they  are  now  called,  withoiit  the  full  rights  and 
sense  of  proprietorship,  sometimes  heavily  embarrassed,  and 
almost  always  with  a  standard  of  unproductive  expenditure 
more  than  commensurate  with  their  means.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  somewhat  undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  particular 
topic  by  some  opponents  of  Primogeniture,  who  measure  its 
economical  defects  by  the  whole  difference  between  the  actual 
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produce  of  England,  and  that  which  might  be  realized  if  the 
entire  area   of    the   country,  including  the  waste   lands,    were 
brought  into  the  very  highest  state  of  cultivation.     Let  it  be 
granted  also  that  ancestral  connection  may  count  for  something 
against  a  superior  command  of  capital  available  for  agricultural 
improvements,  that  rents  are  seldom  excessive  on  settled  estates, 
and  that,  until  the  poor  in  country  districts  can  be  raised  to 
greater  independence,  they  might  often  suffer  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  strictly  commercial   relations  for  their  present  semi- 
feudal  connection  with  the  family  on  whose  property  they  are 
settled.     Still,  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  persons  conversant 
with  the  sale  of  land  to  confirm  the  inference  deducible  from 
the   laws   of   political   economy — viz.,  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  when  land  comes  into  the  market,  it  passes  from 
worse   into  better  hands,    and  that,    consequently,  so   far    as 
Primogeniture   artificially  obstructs  Free   Trade   in  land,  and 
saves   the   estates   of   spendthrifts   from   partition,  it   works  a 
substantial  injury  to  society.     The  new  purchaser  may  be  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  country  life,  but  he  is  not  encumbered 
by  rent-charges  of  indefinite  duration,  by  mortgages  contracted 
to  pay  off  his  father's  debts,  by  dynastic  traditions  of  estate- 
management,   by  the    silly  family  pride    which    must    needs 
emulate  the  state  of  some  richer  predecessor,  by  the  passion  for 
political  dictation  to  which  the  refusal  of  leases  is  so  frequently 
due,  or  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  satisfying  the   supposed 
expectations  of  the  neighbourhood.     Having  no  liabilities  of  a 
past  generation  to  discharge,  he  can  make  a  liberal  provision 
for  younger  children  out  of  his  rental,  by  way  of  life  insurance 
or  otherwise ;  and  if  this  should  not  suffice  with  such  addition 
as  he  may  be  able  to  make  from  invested  funds,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  leaving  them  portions  of  the  estate,  or  directing 
portions  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit.     Meanwhile,  he  is  master 
of  his  o^vn  property,  and  free  to  develope  its  resources  without 
feeling  that  he  is   either  compromising  or  unjustly  enriching 
an  eldest  son. 

This  brings  us  back  to  what  may  be  called  the  domestic 
aspect  of  Primogeniture;  that  is,  to  its  influence  upon  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  households  immediately  affected 
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by  it.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  upon  other  grounds  it 
is  expedient,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  perpetuate  a  landed 
aristocracy,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  whether  the 
EngHsh  institution  of  Primogenitui-e  conduces  to  family  peace 
and  virtuous  conduct  within  that  aristocracy.  This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Locke  King  and 
Mr.  Neate,  the  latter  of  whom  specially  insists  on  the  humili- 
ating and  unbecoming  position  in  which  the  father  as  life-tenant 
is  placed  towards  the  eldest  son,  as  tenant-in-tail  in  remainder. 
"  It  is  a  hard  thing,"  he  says,  "  for  a  father  to  have  to  confess 
and  excuse  his  extravagance  to  a  son,  or  to  justify  his  desu-e  for 
a  second  wife.  It  is  a  worse  thing  for  a  son  to  judge  of  his 
father's  excuses,  or  to  decide  virtually,  as  head  of  the  family, 
whether  it  is  right  that  his  father  should  be  allowed  to  marry 
again."  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which  our  system 
of  entails  operates  to  sow  discord  and  undutiful  feehng  in 
families.  Long  before  the  heir  to  a  great  estate  emerges  from 
boyhood,  he  is  made  aware  that  his  fortune  does  not  depend 
on  his  father's  wiU  or  his  own  deserts.  He  soon  learns  to  con- 
sider the  estate  as  his,  subject  only  to  his  father's  life-interest, 
and  expects  to  receive  an  allowance  enabling  him  to  live  in  idle- 
ness, so  that  a  double  burden  is  laid  upon  the  land  for  the 
support  of  two  establishments  yielding  no  agricultural  return. 
As  the  father  grows  older,  and  the  son's  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing becomes  nearer  and  nearer,  painful  jealousies  are  very  apt 
to  spring  up  between  them,  till  at  last,  perhaps,  not  a  lease  can 
be  granted  or  a  fall  of  timber  authorized,  lest  it  may  prejudice 
or  be  represented  as  prejudicing  the  reversion.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  examples  of  families  owning  settled  estates,  where  the 
father  and  eldest  son  work  together  in  harmony,  both  looking 
upon  themselves  as  trustees  not  only  for  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  for  all  placed  under  their  control.  >But  it  is  self-evident  that 
an  indefeasible  right  of  succession  vested  in  the  eldest  son  must 
tend  to  weaken  parental  authority,  and  to  facilitate  borrowing 
money  upon  the  security  of  reversionary  interests. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  fallacious  to  speak  generally 
of  Primogeniture  as  inflicting  injustice  upon  younger  children. 
It  is,  however,  equally  fallacious  to  describe  it  as  securing  to 
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younger  children,  regarded  individually,  a  full  equivalent  for  an 
equal  share  of  the  family  heritage  upon  the  father's  death.     In 
what  does  this  imaginary  equivalent  consist  ?     Certainly  not  in 
anything  capable   of   being  reduced   to  a  definite   conception, 
unless  it  be  the  enjoyment  of  a  rank  determined  by  that  of  their 
elder  brother,  and  of  a  claim  on  his  influence  for  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  at  his  expense  of  a 
country  seat  where  they  are  welcome   and  honoured  guests. 
Of   these  privileges,   the  two    last    depend   entirely  on  their 
remaining  on  good  terms  with  the  head  of  the  family,  whose 
interest  natm-ally  centres  in  his  own  children  rather  than  in  his 
father's  children,  and  whose  residence,  however  freely  thrown 
open  to  them,  cannot  after  all  be  treated  as  their  home.     As 
for  the  first  privilege,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  rank  or 
status  out  of  proportion  to  a  man's  pecuniary  means  be  not  an 
encumbrance  rather  than  a  boon.     To  have  acquired,  under  a 
parent's  roof,  habits,  tastes,  and  ideas  of  style,  which  cannot  be 
gratified  in  maturer  years  without  running  into  debt,  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  promising  career.     To  this  cause,  more  than 
any  other,  is  traceable  the  self-imposed  celibacy  too  prevalent 
among  younger  sons   of  good  family  in  the  metropolis,  and 
inevitably  prejudicial  not  to  morality  only,  but   to  steadiness 
and  earnestness  in  practical  work.     By  this  cause  more  than 
any  other  was  fostered  the  shameful  jobbery  of  former  days, 
when  the  Church,  the  Army,  and  the  Civil  Service  were  refuges 
for  the  privileged  destitute,  and  junior  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  said  to  rely  on  the  Budget  for  their  ways  and 
means.     Now  that  patronage  has  been  most  properly  restricted, 
that  capital  and  mercantile  connection  is  almost  essential  for 
success  in  business,  and  that  even  the  Bar  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  lower  branch  of  the  legal  profession, 
it  is  very  doubtful   whether   younger  sons  of  county  families 
stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life  against  young  men  of 
the  middle  class  with  equal  fortunes,  more  active  backing,  less 
sensitive  feelings,  and  a  more  utilitarian   education.     If  they 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  a  lot  which  appears  very  enviable 
to  most  of  their  countrymen,  and  which  only  needs  exceptional 
energy  to  make  it  so,  yet  they  owe  no  gratitude  to  a  system 
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which  inverts  the  natural  order  of  human  life,  accustoming  them 
to  ease  and  luxury  in  youth,  but  offering  them  no  adequate  pro- 
vision either  for  an  early  settlement  or  for  an  early  retirement. 

From  every  point  of  view,  then,  we  are  led  to  an  adverse 
judgment  on  the  extreme  development  of  Primogeniture  esta- 
blished in  England  by  the  joint  operation  of  law  and  custom.  It 
must  be  condemned,  politically,  as  aggravating  the  perilous 
dualism  of  town  and  country ;  as  affording  the  very  minimum 
of  constitutional  stability  to  be  derived  from  the  conservative 
instincts  of  proprietorship;  and  as  giving  a  very  limited  body 
of  landlords  a  preponderance  in  the  State,  none  the  less  un- 
reasonable and  obnoxious  because  it  is  defended  on  the  untenable 
ground  that  it  is  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  Upper 
House.  It  must  be  condemned,  socially,  because  it  helps  to 
stereotype  the  caste-like  organization  of  English  classes  "in 
horizontal  layers,"  setting  up  in  thousands  of  country  parishes 
a  territorial  autocracy,  which,  however  benevolently  exercised, 
keeps  the  farming  and  labouring  population  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  dependence  on  a  single  landowner,  while  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  gradually  been  deserted  by  the  lesser  gentry  who 
helped  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  rich  and  poor  in 
ancient  times.  It  must  be  condemned,  economically,  because  it 
cramps  the  free  play  of  economical  laws  in  dealings  with  land, 
multiplies  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  transfer,  and  discourages  a 
far-sighted  application  of  capital  to  agriculture,  either  by  the 
landlord,  who  is  usually  a  mere  life-owner,  or  by  the  tenant,  who 
seldom  holds  a  lease.  It  must  be  condemned,  morally,  because 
it  holds  out  to  almost  every  eldest  son  in  what  must  still  be 
regarded  as  the  governing  class  the  assm'ance  of  wealth  and 
power,  whether  he  be  worthy  of  it  or  not,  and  subject  to  no 
condition  but  that  of  surviving  his  father.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
condemned,  in  the  interest  of  family  government,  because  it 
fatally  weakens  the  authority  of  parents  over  eldest  sons,  and 
introduces  a  degree  of  inequality  into  the  relations  of  children 
brought  up  together,  which  often  mars  the  cordiality  of  their 
intercourse  in  after  life. 

V.  These  considerations  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the 
expediency — not  to  say  the  necessity — of  reforming  the  institu- 
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tion  of  Primogeniture,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  law.  Upon  one 
principle  to  be  embraced  in  any  such  reform,  public  opinion  has 
long  pronounced  itself  so  decisively  that  it  may  be  taken  as 
already  conceded.  This  principle  is  the  assimilation  of  real  to 
personal  property,  in  respect  of  distribution  on  intestacy.  Even 
the  stoutest  adherents  of  Primogeniture,  as  a  custom,  are  begin- 
ning to  allow  that,  in  default  of  a  will  or  settlement,  the  law 
should  incline  to  equality,  especially  as  intestacies  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  poor  than  in  wealthy  families.  To  what  extent 
a  change  in  the  law  of  succession  on  intestacy  would  affect  the 
practice  of  testators  and  settlors  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation, 
on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  speak  confidently.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  no  legal  presumption  in  favour  of  equal  partition 
would  avail  in  the  least  to  counteract  the  rooted  propensity  of 
Englishmen,  once  possessed  of  land,  to  found  and  keep  up  a 
family,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  people  who  are  now  content  to 
die  intestate  would  forthwith  make  wills  disinheriting  all  their 
children  but  one.  This  opinion  appears  to  derive  some  little 
weight  from  the  history  of  landed  property  in  Kent,  where  a 
great  many  estates  have  been  disgavelled,  and  where  it  is  said 
that  wills  are  not  more  favourable  to  younger  sons  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  island.  Others  believe  that  a  deliberate  reversal  of 
the  policy  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  popular  sentiment,  and,  coupled  with  the 
direct  operation  of  the  new  law,  would  leave  a  very  sensible 
impression  on  the  rural  economy  of  England  within  two  or  three 
generations.  In  support  of  this  belief,  it  may  be  urged  that,  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  form  of  settlements  and  wills  is 
practically  dictated  by  the  solicitors  who  frame  them,  and  who 
themselves  follow,  more  or  less  exactly  and  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, the  course  prescribed  by  the  law  on  intestacy.  A  man 
informs  his  solicitor  that  he  knows  little  of  legal  phrases,  but 
that  he  wishes  to  settle  his  property  strictly  in  the  usual  and 
right  manner ;  upon  which  the  solicitor  makes  a  will,  giving  all 
the  land  to  his  eldest  son,  and  dividing  the  personalty,  if  any, 
among  his  widow  and  children,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  Distributions.  So  close  is  the  correspondence  of  the 
custom  with  the  law,  that  whereas,  in  default  of  sons,  the  law  vests 
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the  land  in  all  the  daughters  and  not  in  the  eldest  daughter 
only,  the  same  rule  is  adopted,  with  very  slight  variation,  in 
most  wills  and  settlements  of  realty.  Were  the  law  altered, 
however,  and  especially  were  it  altered  after  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question,  the  uniformity  of  these  usages 
would  he  effectually  broken.  Solicitors  would  feel  bound  to 
ask  for  more  precise  instructions  from  their  clients ;  testators 
and  settlors  would  more  fully  realize  their  responsibility;  and 
the  dispositions  of  landed  property  hitherto  embodied  in  the 
common  forms  of  conveyances  would  nave  to  be  reconsidered 
by  the  light  of  modem  ideas.  Here  and  there  an  old  property 
would  devolve  to  several  children  under  the  law  of  intestacy, 
and  yet  would  be  kept  in  the  family  by  means  of  such  fraternal 
arrangements  as  are  made  every  day  on  the  Continent.  A  few 
instances  of  this  kind  would  go  far  to  dispel  prejudices  against 
equal  partition,  while,  in  the  case  of  properties  to  which  no 
family  sentiment  attaches,  directions  to  sell  and  divide  the 
proceeds  in  specified  proportions  could  hardly  fail  to  supersede^ 
by  their  superior  convenience,  the  plan  of  devising  to  one  child 
and  charging  portions  for  all  the  rest.  Indirectly,  therefore, 
the  mere  assimilation  of  real  to  personal  estate,  on  intestacy, 
would  probably  effect  a  considerable  though  gradual  revolution 
in  the  English  land  system,  even  though  not  supplemented  by 
any  other  enactment. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  simple  Bill  "  for  the  better  settling 
the  Real  Estates  of  Intestates,"  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Locke  King,  and  re-introduced  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  in  the 
Session  of  1876.  This  Bill  provides  that  where  any  person 
beneficially  entitled  to  any  real  estate  shall  die  without  a  will, 
that  estate  shaU  pass  to  his  executor  or  administrator,  and  shall 
be  either  divided  or  sold,  exactly  as  if  it  were  personalty,  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  and  the  next  of  kin.  A  "  Eeal  Estate  Suc- 
cession Bill  "  of  the  same  general  character  was  introduced  by 
the  Government  in  the  Session  of  1870,  but  that  Bill,  unlike 
Mr.  Locke  King's,  was  intended  to  cover  legal,  as  well  as 
equitable,  or  beneficial,  estates,  while  it  included  various  saving 
clauses  more  or  less  open  to  criticism.  A  third  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Locke  King  and  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  in  the  Session  of 
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1873,  after  providing  against  certain  technical  difficulties,  em- 
braced within  its  definition  of  real  estate  every  kind  of  property 
•which  is  not  personal  estate.  Not  one  of  these  Bills,  however, 
goes  the  length  of  vesting  in  the  executor  realty  passing  by 
devise,  in  the  same  manner  as  personalty,  including  leaseholds, 
passing  by  bequest,  vests  in  the  executor  under  the  existing  law. 
Nor  does  any  provide  that  real  estate,  passing  by  descent  or 
devise,  shall  cease  to  be  exempted  from  the  probate  duty  im- 
posed on  personalty.  Still  less  does  any  interfere  with  the  rule 
under  which  a  person  succeeding  to  real  estate,  though  he  may 
inherit  in  fee  simple,  is  charged  with  succession  duty  on  his  life 
interest  only,  and  is  permitted  to  pay  this  duty  by  instalments — 
a  rule  which  amounts  to  a  legislative  protection  of  landed  pro- 
perty against  a  salutary  liability  to  dispersion. 

A  far  more  serious  and  difficult  issue  arises  upon  the 
various  proposals  for  amending  the  existing  law  of  entail  and 
settlement.  These  proposals  usually  assume  one  of  two  general 
forms,  widely  differing,  in  principle,  from  each  other.  Either 
they  contemplate  a  reconstruction  of  our  land  system  on  the 
model  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  or  they  are  directed  to  a  simple 
restriction  of  the  power  whereby  estates  can  be  tied  up  for  a  life 
or  lives  in  being,  and  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  afterwards. 
Both  of  these  schemes  purport  to  promote  Free  Trade  in  land, 
and  to  check  its  aggregation  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  aris- 
tocracy :  the  former,  by  constantly  and  forcibly  breaking  up 
properties  into  fragments,  easily  saleable ;  the  latter,  by  pro- 
hibiting or  curtailing  the  limitations  which  prevent  their  coming 
into  the  market.  Thus,  both  involve  an  abridgement  of  the 
liberty  now  enjoyed  by  English  settlors  and  testators,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  whereas  the  one  scheme  would 
only  abridge  the  liberty  of  a  bygone  generation  to  control  the 
action  of  the  living  generation,  the  other  is  directly  at  variance 
with  full  individual  proprietorship.  Under  the  French  system 
of  enforced  partible  succession,  the  property  of  each  citizen  is 
rigidly  settled,  with  the  exception  of  a  fixed  disposable  portion, 
but  the  settlement  is  made  by  the  State,  instead  of  by  himself, 
and  therefore  without  regard  to  peculiar  family  circumstances. 
The  causes  which  facilitated  the  introduction  of  this  great  legal 
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revolution  into  France  have  been  explained  by  MM.  de  Tocque- 
ville  and  Lavergne,  and  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  has  done  much  to  repel 
the  objections,  both  social  and  agricultural,  which  have  been 
persistently  urged  against  it  in  this  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  French  Government,  whether  Legitimist,  Orleanist, 
Imperial,  or  Eepublican,  has  ever  attempted  to  reverse  it ;  nor 
can  we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed 
in  the  Reports  above  cited,  that  in  countries  which  have 
borrowed  this  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon  it  is  believed  to  work 
beneficially.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  significant  that 
no  practical  English  statesman  has  ever  advocated  its  adoption, 
and  that  even  those  EngUsh  theorists  who  have  least  sympathy 
with  the  rights  of  property  have  apparently  no  great  partiality 
for  the  agi-arian  constitution  of  France  and  Belgium.  Their 
ideal  is  not  the  infinite  disintegration  of  landed  property  among 
peasant  owners,  which  they  would  regard  as  a  retrograde 
measure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of 
one  national  land  commission,  or  a  number  of  municipal  land 
commissions,  under  whom  private  individuals,  if  allowed  to  call 
any  land  their  own,  must  be  content  to  hold  leases.  With  that 
far  larger  and  more  important  class  who  are  engaged  in  amassing 
wealth  in  the  assured  hope  of  leaving  it  as  they  please,  enforced 
partible  succession  would  assuredly  find  as  little  favour  as  with 
the  landed  aristocracy ;  and  if  there  be  a  lealiing  in  this  class 
towards  any  foreign  land  law,  it  is  not  towards  that  of  France, 
but  towards  those  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  colonies. 
As  for  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  a  law  placing  the  State  in  loco  parentis,  and  declaring  that 
a  father  who  has  made  his  own  fortune  shall  not  be  free  to  deal 
with  it  by  will,  or  to  disinherit  a  child,  however  worthless  and 
ungrateful,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  Upon 
these  grounds,  apart  from  all  economical  considerations,  we 
must  dismiss  this  proposal  as  an  impossible  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us — impossible,  because  it  would  satisfy  no  class 
or  school  of  thought  in  England,  because  it  has  no  foundation 
to  support  it  in  the  organic  framework  of  Enghsh  society,  and 
because  the  very  ideas  necessary  to  lay  such  a  foundation  are 
entirely  wanting.     It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  so  direct  an 
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interference  with  personal  rights  will  never  be  accepted  by  this 
country,  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  if  the  only  alternative  to 
English  Primogeniture  were  indefeasible  equal  succession,  that 
institution  would  probably  fulfil  the  prediction  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  survive  for  generations  longer. 

For  different,  but  equally  cogent  reasons,  we  must  reject  as 
impracticable  the  bold  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  con- 
demns both  the  English  and  French  rules  of  succession,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  restrict,  "  not  what  any  one  may  bequeath, 
but  what  any  one  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  by  bequest  or 
inheritance,"  so  that  it  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  "  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afford  the  means  of  a  comfortable  independence." 
A  very  little  reflection  upon  the  practical  application  of  this 
suggestion  ought  surely  to  convince  us  that  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  testamentary  code,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  carry  it  out  with  any  approach  to  real  equity.  But 
a  detailed  criticism  of  it  would  here  be  out  of  place,  because  it  is 
not  so  much  designed  to  check  the  abuses  of  Primogeniture  as 
to  jrealize  a  favourite  idea  of  Bentham,  by  divertiiig  the  surplus 
of  private  accumulations  into  the  public  treasury — an  object 
which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  in  itself,  but  which  is  beyond 
the  legitimate  scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  the  vices  inherent  in  the  English 
system  of  entail  and  settlement  be  remedied,  without  impeach- 
ing the  essential  rights  of  proprietorship  and  disposition? 
According  to  some  law  reformers,  nothing  more  is  required  for 
this  purpose  than  a  simple  legislative  prohibition  of  entails 
upon  unborn  children.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
measure,  if  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  evasion  of  its  principle 
by  the  creation  of  "  powers  "  or  otherwise,  might  reduce  by 
twenty-one  years  the  period  for  which  land  can  be  lawfully  kept 
extra  commercium  by  the  force  of  a  single  instrument.  But  it 
would  leave  the  mischief  of  limited  ownership  and  contingent 
incumbrances  wholly  imtouched  within  the  allotted  circle  of  a 
life  or  lives  in  being,  or  rather,  it  would  stimulate  family  pride 
and  legal  ingenuity  to  devise  new  modes  of  settlement  which 
should  make  up  by  their  greater  complexity  for  the  brevity  of 
their  restrictive  operation.     Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
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mere  prohibition  of  entails  upon  unborn  children,  without  any 
further  change  in  the  law,  would  have  less  practical  effect  than 
some  minor  amendments  of  a  less  sweeping  character.  In  the 
first  place,  a  broad  distinction  might  be  drawn  between  settle- 
ments made  by  will  and  settlements  made  by  deed  mter  vivos, 
especially  upon  marriage.  Posthumous  dispositions  of  all 
kinds  are  watched  in  these  days,  on  very  sufficient  grounds, 
with  increasing  jealousy,  and  posthumous  entails  are  liable  to 
peculiar  objections  which  do  not  attach  to  others.  When  they 
are  derived  from  wills  executed  in  prospect  of  death,  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  capricious  and  self-defeating  than  if  they 
had  originated  from  the  same  mind  in  the  fuU  vigour  of  life ; 
if  the  will  has  been  executed  long  before  the  testator's  death, 
from  which  it,  nevertheless,  "  speaks,"  it  may  not  represent 
his  final  intention,  and  may  even  contravene  his  first  intention, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  have  occtirred  since  the  date  of 
its  execution.  In  any  case,  the  power  of  entailing  by  will  is 
exercised  secretly,  and  with  much  less  security  for  deliberation 
than  is  afforded  by  the  negotiations  that  usually  precede  a 
marriage  settlement,  which  is  manifestly,  of  all  settlements, 
the  one  entitled  to  most  indulgence.  Upon  this  ground,  a 
second  distinction  might  be  drawn  between  entails  upon  the 
unborn  children  of  the  settlor  himseK  and  entails  upon  the 
unborn  children  of  some  other  person.  It  may,  possibly,  be 
reasonable  to  allow  a  man  about  to  marry  the  power  of  pro- 
viding for  his  own  unborn  children  by  an  ante-nuptial  settle- 
ment, and  yet  quite  unreasonable  to  entrust  the  same  power  to 
a  stranger,  animated,  perhaps,  with  the  senseless  ambition  of 
immortalizing  an  ignoble  name.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  ever  serve  any  good  end  that  a  bachelor  should 
be  enabled  to  designate  as  his  heir  a  child  which  may  never  be 
born,  so  irrevocably  as  to  defeat  his  own  capacity  of  choosing 
among  his  children  when  they  are  born,  or  rather  when  their 
characters  are  sufficiently  formed.  This  anomaly  might  be 
rectified  by  an  enactment  importing  into  every  settlement,  by 
implication  of  law,  a  power  of  appointment,  to  be  exercised  at 
the  discretion  of  the  father,  but  only  among  the  children,  and, 
when  exercised,  to  override  the  entail.     It  might  also  be  pro- 
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vided  that  every  tenant  for  life  under  an  ordinary  family  settle- 
ment should  have  the  power,  by  a  like  implication  of  law,  to 
charge  the  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  younger  children, 
to  an  amount  bearing  a  stated  proportion  to  its  annual  value. 
The  proportion  so  fixed  would  thenceforth  constitute,  so  to  speak, 
a  legal  standard  of  family  justice,  and  though  its  adoption 
would  be  permissive  and  not  compulsory,  the  consciences  of 
many  would  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  parental  obliga- 
tions, till  it  came  to  be  thought  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  noble- 
man with  £50,000  a  year  to  cut  off  his  daughters,  either  married 
or  single,  with  portions  of  £5000  or  £10,000. 

A  far  more  effective  blow  might  be  struck  at  Primogeniture, 
as  founded  on  family  settlements,  by  absolutely  putting  an  end 
to  life-estates  in  land.  Supposing  this  to  be  done,  but  the  right 
of  entailing  to  be  preserved,  each  successive  head  of  a  family 
would  be  left  to  inherit  the  undivided  property  as  tenant-in-tail 
instead  of  as  tenant  for  life,  unless  the  entail  had  been  cut  off 
by  his  predecessor.  The  chief  difference  from  the  family  point 
of  view  would  be,  that  eldest  sons,  being  entirely  in  the  power 
of  their  fathers,  who  might  exercise  the  right  of  disentailing  at 
any  moment,  would  be,  as  it  were,  bound  over  in  heavy  recog- 
nizances to  good  behaviour.  The  chief  difference  from  the 
economical  point  of  view  would  be,  that  by  virtue  of  the  same 
right  the  ostensible  owner  of  a  property  might  charge  it  for  his 
debts  to  its  full  value,  instead  of  only  to  the  value  of  his  life 
interest.  It  is,  however,  incredible  that,  imder  such  a  law,  the 
passion  for  "making  eldest  sons"  would  remain  unabated.  Since 
younger  children  would  be  consigned  to  beggary,  where  the 
father's  property  consisted  solely  or  mainly  of  land,  unless  they 
were  given  shares  of  it  or  charges  upon  it,  an  universal  custom 
of  breaking  entails  for  this  purpose  would  probably  spring  up, 
and  apportionments  so  made  out  of  a  fee-simple  estate  would 
almost  inevitably  be  far  less  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Primo- 
geniture than  re-settlements  of  the  prevailing  type. 

But,  having  gone  thus  far,  how  can  we  avoid  going  one  step 
further  ?  It  is  self-evident  that  if  life-estates  were  destroyed, 
no  freehold  estates  would  remain  but  estates-tail  in  possession, 
and  estates  in  fee-simple.     Now,  since  estates-tail  in  possession 
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are  convertible  into  estates  in  fee- simple  at  the  will   of  the 
owner,  who  has  usually  the  strongest  motive  for  so  converting 
them,  it  would  appear  that  very  little  can  be  either  gained  or 
lost  by  retaining  them.     We  are,  therefore,  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  prior  and  larger  question,  whether  any 
freehold  estate  in  land  short  of  absolute  ownership  should  be 
recognized  by  the  law.     This  question  is  not  to  be  disposed  of 
by  dogmatic  assertions  that  whatever  rule  be  applied  to  realty 
must  be  applied  to  personalty  likewise.     To  such  assertions  a 
controversialist  might  rejoin  that  personalty  and  realty  have 
not  in  past  times  been  treated  by  the  law  on  this   footing  of 
equahty.     For   instance,  the  heir,  taking  all  the  land  on  in- 
testacy, was  specially  exempted  from  the  rule  that  sums  ad- 
vanced to  sons  in  their  father's  lifetime   should  be  deducted 
from  their  shares  at  his  death,  while,  by  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  justice,  a  mortgage  debt,  contracted  on  the  security  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  land,  was  primarily  chargeable  on  the  per- 
sonal estate,  until  Mr.  Locke  King's  Act  was  passed  in  1854. 
This,   however,   is  not  the   place   to    multiply  proofs    of   the 
partiahty  formerly  shown  to  land  by  a  legislature  principally 
composed  of  landowners,  still  less  to  discuss  the  incidence  of 
taxation  upon  land  as  compared  with  personalty.      There  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  objecting  to  complicated  reservations  of 
future  interests  in  personalty,  and    for   doubting  whether   the 
efforts  of  the  dead  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  by  the 
living  in  the  interest  of  the  unborn,  are  sufficiently  repressed  by 
the  rule  against  perpetuities  and  the  Thelusson  Act.     But  these 
reasons  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  and  custom  of 
Primogeniture,  which  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  peculiar  claims 
and  obligations  of  real  property.     We  are  here  concerned  with 
the  settlement  of  land,  and  of  land  only ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
show  that  land  is,  in  this  regard,  a  thing  sui  generis,  over  which 
the  State  may  and  ought  to  assume  a  control,  far  more  stringent 
than  it  would  be  politic  to  assume,  but  not  than  it  might  right- 
fully  assume,    over   other    kinds   of    property.      The    familiar 
arguments  in  support  of  this  position  are  derived  from  the  fact 
that  land  is  strictly  limited  in  quantity,  at  least  within   the 
borders  of  each  kingdom,  and  that  its  resources  in  a  virgin 
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state  are  not  the  production  of  human  industry.  These  argu- 
ments are  so  far  valid  as  to  rebut  what  does  not  need  to  be 
rebutted — the  presumption  of  any  binding  analogy  between 
land  and  money.  But  the  one  decisive  justification  for  treating 
land  as  an  entirely  exceptional  subject  of  property  is  to  be 
found  in  the  entirely  exceptional  power  which  the  possession  of 
it  confers.  If  we  contemplate  the  supreme  influence  wielded 
by  landowners  collectively  over  the  condition  and  especially  over 
the  dwellings  of  the  people ;  if  we  remember  that  upon  their 
estate-management  depend  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the 
home-grown  food-supplies  of  the  coimtry ;  if  we  realize  that  not 
only  is  the  land  in  a  physical  sense  "the  leaf  we  feed  on,"  but 
in  a  political  sense  the  substratum  of  our  whole  administrative 
machinery ;  we  shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  full  absurdity  of 
postulating  that  it  should  be  exactly  assimilated  to  stock  in 
plasticity  for  the  purposes  of  settlement — but  not,  forsooth,  in 
facility  of  transfer,  in  the  course  of  devolution  on  intestacy,  or 
iu  liability  to  probate  and  succession  duties. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  appreciate  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  partially  reforming  an  institution  so  deeply  rooted 
and  widely  ramified  as  the  custom  of  entail  and  settlement, 
the  more  u-resistible  will  appear  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
to  reform  it  altogether,  by  abolishing  all  kinds  of  ownership 
except  ownership  in  fee-simple,  with  all  customary  and  copy- 
hold tenures,  and  by  imposing  proper  restrictions  on  the  length 
of  leases.  The  conception  of  such  a  measure  would  demand 
an  effort  of  constructive  statesmanship  quite  as  bold  as  that  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  while  its  execution  would  affect  stiU  vaster 
interests,  and  must  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Once  carried,  however,  it  would  cut  half  the  knots  which  together 
make  up  the  English  Land  Question.  One  of  these  knots 
consists  in  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  delay,  attending  the 
transfer  of  land,  especially  in  small  lots,  and  it  is  sometimes 
assumed,  too  hastily,  that  aU  this  could  be  rectified  by  a  good 
system  of  registration,  such  as  exists  in  most  Continental  States, 
where  a  public  court  does  what  is  here  done  by  conveyances. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  even  where  a  transfer  of  stock 
is  effected  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  long  and  costly  iuvesti- 
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gation  must  often  be  previously  undertaken  oh  behalf  of  the 
trustees  -who  authorize  the  sale.  No  system  of  registration  could 
bring  about  Free  Trade  in  land  under  settlement,  but  a  register 
would  become  invaluable  both  to  vendors  and  purchasers,  when 
every  name  in  it  would  be  that  of  an  owner  in  fee.  Trusts  of 
land,  with  all  their  vexatious  incidents,  would  soon  be  obsolete 
when  there  were  no  reversionary  interests  to  be  protected. 
Mortgages  on  old  family  properties  would  be  rarer  and  more 
easily  cleared  off,  when  every  acre  of  land  could  be  turned  into 
ready  money  at  the  owner's  pleasm-e.  They  would,  however, 
be  more  frequently  contracted  on  new  purchases  by  capitalist 
farmers,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  might  be  practically 
cheaper  to  pay  interest  to  a  mortgagee  than  rent  to  a  landlord. 

But  these  advantages,  it  must  be  confessed,  might  perhaps 
be  secured  by  less  radical  methods.     What  cannot  be  secured  by 
any  method  consistent  with  the  principle  of  modern  entails  is, 
in  one  word,  unity  of  proprietorship.     A  settled  estate  is  an 
estate  which  has  not,  and  may  never  have,  a  real  proprietor. 
For  the  common  family  settlement  is  a  contrivance  whereby 
the  land  itself  may  be  saved  from  morcellement  at  th-e  expense 
of  the   proprietary  interest,  which  is  dissected,  split  up,  and 
parcelled  out   into  more  shares  than  a  French  lawyer  would 
think  possible.     This  process  is  repeated  in  each  generation  by 
a  family  compact  between  father  and  eldest  son,  in  which  no 
other  member  of  the  family  has  any  voice,  yet  neither  of  the 
parties  is  truly  a  free  agent,  or  in  a  position  to  reverse  the  self- 
renewing  dispensation  of  which  they  are  little  more  than  instru- 
ments, and  no  single  person  can  be  identified  as  the  author. 
Now  let  us  assume  that,  due  provision  being  made  for  vested 
interests,  all  this  ingenious  network  of  particular  estates,  as  they 
are  technically  called,  were  swept  away  by  law,  and  that  every 
acre  of  English  soil   belonged   absolutely  to   some   assignable 
owner.     Let  us,  further,  picture  to  ourselves  a  case  in  which 
the  operation  of  the  change  would  be  most  severely  tested — 
the  case  of  an  heir  succeeding  to  a  family  property  strictly  en- 
tailed by  its  original  purchaser  and  held  together  for  centuries 
by  settlements  in  the  eldest  male  line,  but  finding  himself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  sell  it  or  devise  it  as  he  pleases.     This  is  a 
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case,  be  it  remarked,  which,  but  for  the  practice  of  re-settle- 
ment, would  occur  daily  under  the  present  system,  and  does 
occur  sometimes,  when  the  eldest  son  obstinately  refuses  to 
commute  his  estate-tail  for  a  life-estate.  It  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  a  landowner  so  circumstanced  has  a  more  enviable 
lot,  with  great  inducements  and  greater  power  to  do  his  estate 
and  all  connected  with  it  full  justice,  than  if  he  were  the  mere 
creature  of  a  settlement ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  his  gain 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  some  loss  elsewhere.  Where, 
then,  is  this  loss,  and  who  is  it  that  suffers  by  the  substitution 
of  ownership  for  life-tenancy  in  the  case  supposed  ?  Not,  surely, 
his  ancestors,  who,  having  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  could 
not  carry  anything  out,  and  whose  memory  it  would  be  super- 
stitious to  personify.  Not  his  wife  or  younger  children,  whom 
he  is  now  enabled  to  endow  according  to  his  own  convictions  of 
justice,  instead  of  according  to  a  standard,  determined  by  the 
paramount  claims  of  Primogeniture,  before  his  marriage,  if  not 
before  his  birth.  Not  his  eldest  son,  who,  by  the  hypothesis, 
must  have  come  into  the  world,  or  at  least  emerged  from 
childhood,  after  the  alteration  in  the  law,  and  would  have  been 
educated  in  the  full  knowledge  that  his  birthright,  if  any,  was 
at  the  disposal  of  his  father.  Not  any  more  distant  relatives, 
whose  interest  in  family  estates,  unless  vested,  is  usually  most 
shadowy  and  delusive.  Not  unborn  descendants,  who  might 
possibly  inherit  if  the  entail  were  perpetually  renewed,  under 
the  present  law,  but  who  are  equally  with  the  dead  beyond  the 
reach  of  appreciable  injury.  In  short,  we  strive  in  vain  to 
discover  any  specific  individual,  either  in  esse  or  in  posse,  who 
could  be  aggrieved  by  the  legal  extinction  of  life-estates  and 
estates-tail,  under  proper  conditions  of  time.  Still  it  may  be 
said  that  "  famihes,"  that  is,  territorial  families,  would  sooner 
or  later  cease  to  exist  without  the  artificial  safeguard  of  complex 
settlements,  and  that  such  a  result  would  prejudice  not  only  the 
happiness  of  their  members  in  all  suceeding  generations,  but 
the  welfare  of  all  the  rural  communities  grouped  around  them, 
and  even  of  the  nation  at  large.  And  thus  we  are  led  back  to 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the  actual  results  of  family  settle- 
ments have   already  been  estimated,  and  from  which  it  may 
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now  be  useful  to  forecast  the  probable  results  of  the  alternative 
system. 

The  first,  and  not  the  least  salutary,  of  these  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  parental  authority  in  those  families  where  it  is 
most  needed.  The  father  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wiser  lawgiver 
and  a  more  impartial  judge  within  his  own  domestic  circle  than 
any  providence  of  human  institution,  whether  it  be  embodied 
in  a  lifeless  deed  or  ia  a  lifeless  statute ;  and,  as  Mr.  Locke 
King  justly  remarks,  "if  such  a  disposer  of  property  did  not 
exist,  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  discover  such  a  being." 
Invested  with  full  dominion  over  his  landed  estate,  the  head 
of  each  family  would  no  longer  have  any  cause  to  be  jealous  of 
his  eldest  son,  or  feel  bound  to  maintain  him  in  idleness  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  Doubtless  there  would  still  be  a  strong 
disposition  in  most  representatives  of  old  hereditary  properties 
to  leave  the  eldest  son,  if  not  unworthy,  the  principal  family 
domain,  with  the  bulk  of  the  land ;  but  since  he  would  depend, 
like  his  younger  brothers,  upon  his  father's  award,  and  could  not 
raise  money  upon  his  expectations,  he  would,  like  them,  betake 
himself  to  some  profession  or  business,  and  endeavour  to  in- 
crease, instead  of  diminishing,  his  future  patrimony.  In  such 
cases,  the  position  of  the  younger  children  would  be  very  much 
what  it  is  under  the  present  system,  dui-ing  the  parent's  Hfe; 
but  even  in  such  cases,  and  still  more  in  cases  where  hereditary 
traditions  were  less  powerful,  the  father  would  seldom  think 
himself  justified  in  leaving  them  a  mere  fraction  of  the  property 
at  his  disposal,  and  would  often  direct  his  outlying  estates  to 
be  divided  among  them  or  sold  for  their  benefit.  In  these  ways 
land  would  be  constantly  "passing  out  of  the  family,"  and 
though  some  might  be  left  back  to  it  by  childless  uncles,  the 
imity  of  family  properties  would  be  greatly  and  progressively 
impaired.  Moreover,  now  and  then,  a  spendthrift  who  ought  to 
have  been  disinherited  would  be  allowed  to  succeed  by  a  too 
indulgent  father,  and  might  gamble  away  in  a  year  the  purchases 
and  improvements  of  many  generations.  This  being  the  con- 
tingency which  settlements  on  the  eldest  son  are  specially 
designed  to  prevent,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  friends  of  Primogeniture  as  an  unmitigated  calamity,  it 
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may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  observe  both  what  it 
does  and  what  it  does  not  involve. 

That  it  does  not  involve  any  destruction  or  even  any  "  dis- 
sipation "  of  the  land  itself  is  so  obvious  that  nothing  but  the 
persistent  use  of  confused  metaphors  could  have  obscured  it. 
Money,  or  money's  worth,  can  be  eaten,  drunk,  thrown  into  the 
sea,  or  otherwise  literally  consumed  in  unproductive  expenditure, 
but  a  fortune  consisting  of  land  can  only  be  squandered  in  the 
sense  of  being  transferred  from  the  dominion  of  one  man  into 
that  of  another  or  several  others,  which  may  happen  to  be  the 
best  thing  which  can  befall  the  soil  and  all  who  live  upon  it. 
Considering  the  enormous  injury  done  to  any  estate  by  the  life 
incumbency  of  one  insolvent — not  to  say,  one  absentee — pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  the  well-known  tendency  of  families  to 
degenerate  after  one  such  disgraceful  interregnum,  the  burden 
of  proof  certainly  lies  upon  those  who  hold  that,  in  such  an 
event,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  pro- 
moted by  keeping  it  undivided  and  inalienable,  lest  an  ancient 
feudal  name  should  perish  out  of  the  county.  But  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  whole  case.  Might 
it  not  be  expected  that,  if  each  successive  heir  of  an  illustrious 
house  were  actuated  at  once  by  ancestral  pride  and  the  fear  of 
forfeiting  his  birthright  through  misconduct  or  incompetency,  a 
healthy  kind  of  atavism  would  develope  itself  in  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  the  virtues  manifested  by  the  founders  of 
famines  would  be  more  fi-equently  reproduced  in  their  descend- 
ants ?  Nay,  more,  does  not  our  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Germany,  America,  and  the 
Colonies,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  in  terminating  all  inde- 
feasible rights  of  succession,  we  should  be  unlocking  hidden 
springs  of  energy  and  genius,  calling  into  action  the  mettle  of 
that  "  lounging  class  "  which  is  the  reproach  of  English  Primo- 
geniture, infusing  unwonted  industry  into  our  aristocratic  public 
schools  and  universities,  and  making  henceforth  the  antiquity  of 
a  family  a  true  mark  of  hereditary  strength  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  no  sudden  or  startling  change  would  be 
wrought  by  the  new  law  in  the  characteristic  features  of  English 
country  life.     There  would  still  be  a  squire  occupying  the  great 
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house  in  most  rural  parishes,  and  this  squire  would  generally  be 
the  eldest  son  of  the  last  squire ;  though  he  would  sometimes 
be  a  younger  son  of  superior  merit  or  capacity,  and  sometimes 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  purchaser  from  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Only  here  and  there  would  a  noble  park  be  deserted 
or  neglected  for  want  of  means  to  keep  it  up  and  want  of  reso- 
lution to  part  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  deer  might 
often  be  replaced  by  equally  picturesque  herds  of  cattle ;  that 
landscape  gardening  and  ornamental  building  might  be  carried 
on  with  less  contempt  for  expense ;  that  game  preserving  might 
be  reduced  within  the  limits  which  satisfied  our  sporting  fore- 
fathers ;  that  some  country  gentlemen  would  be  compelled  to 
contract  their  speculations  on  the  turf,  and  that  others  would 
have  less  to  spare  for  yachting  or  for  amusement  at  Continental 
watering-places.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  greater 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  less  exclusive  notions  of  their  own 
dignity,  should  come  to  prevail  among  our  landed  gentry,  lead- 
ing to  a  revival  of  that  free  and  kindly  social  intercourse  which 
made  rural  neighbourhoods  what  they  were  in  olden  times. 
The  peculiar  agricultural  system  of  England  would  remain 
intact,  with  its  threefold  division  of  labour  between  the  landlord 
charged  with  the  public  duties  attaching  to  property,  the  farmer 
contributing  most  of  the  capital  and  all  the  skill,  and  the 
labourer  relieved  by  the  assurance  of  continuous  wages  from 
all  risks  except  that  of  illness.  But  the  landlords  would  be 
a  larger  body,  containing  fewer  grandees  and  more  practical 
agriculturists,  living  at  their  country  homes  all  the  year  round, 
and  putting  their  savings  into  land,  instead  of  wasting  them  in 
the  social  competition  of  the  metropolis.  The  majority  of  them 
would  still  be  eldest  sons,  many  of  whom,  however,  would  have 
learned  to  work  hard  till  middle  life,  for  the  support  of  their 
families ;  and  besides  these,  there  would  be  not  a  few  younger 
sons  who  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening  of  their  days  on  little 
properties  near  the  place  of  their  birth,  either  left  them  by  vnll 
or  bought  out  of  their  own  acquisitions.  With  these  would  be 
mingled  other  elements  in  far  larger  measure  and  greater 
variety  than  at  present — wealthy  capitalists  eager  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  landed  gentry,  merchants,  traders,  and  professional 
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men  content  with  a  country  villa  and  a  hundred  freehold  acres 
around  it,  yeoman-farmers,  and  even  labourers  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, who  had  seized  favourable  chances  of  investing  in  land. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  some 
links,  now  missing,  between  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple, 
might  be  supplied  in  country  districts;  that  "plain  living  and 
high  thinking  "  might  again  find  a  home  in  some  of  our  ancient 
manor-houses ;  that  with  less  of  dependence  and  subordination 
to  a  dominant  will  there  would  be  more  of  true  neighbourly 
feeling,  and  even  of  clanship ;  and  that  posterity,  reaping  the 
beneficent  fruits  of  greater  social  equality,  would  marvel,  and 
not  without  cause,  how  the  main  obstacle  to  greater  social 
equality — the  law  and  custom  of  Primogeniture  —  escaped 
revision  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  final  abolition  of 
feudal  tenures. 
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The  origin  of  Local  Government  in  England,  like  that  of  our 
civil  liberty,  must  be  sought  in  the  primitive  but  well-ordered 
communities  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Guizot,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  no  government 
but  local  government  can  have  any  practical  existence,  and  that 
local  rights  are  the  most  important  of  all  rights  for  men  whose 
life  never  goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  fields.  The 
German  nations,  as  described  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  were 
nothing  but  associations  of  self-governed  villages,  or  larger  dis- 
tricts, occupied  by  separate  famihes  or  clans,  among  whom  there 
was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  common  national  allegiance,  except 
for  purposes  of  war.  Such  was  the  organization  of  the  Saxons, 
Jutes,  and  Angles,  when  they  first  settled  in  England,  and 
though  petty  monarchies  were  founded  in  process  of  time,  and 
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ultimately  absorbed  into  one  kingdom  of  England,  such  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  be  the  essential  organization  of  the 
English  people.  Townships  and  burghs  and  even  counties  were 
not  so  much  fractions  or  subdivisions  of  the  whole  English 
commonwealth,  as  the  integral  units  out  of  which  the  English 
commonwealth  was  moulded  into  national  life.  The  history  of 
Local  Government  in  England  is,  thus,  almost  co-extensive  with 
constitutional  history  during  the  period  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  fills  a  very  large  space  in  constitutional  history, 
until  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament  became  firmly  esta- 
blished under  Edward  I.  and  his  two  successors. 

I. 

1.  The  broad  features  of  those  local  institutions  which 
formed  the  basis  of  English  society,  between  the  reign  of  Alfred 
and  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  have  at  length  been  identi- 
fied with  sufficient  certainty.  The  patient  researches  of  Enghsh 
and  German  students  have  swept  away,  so  to  speak,  the  over- 
lying crust  of  Norman  workmanship,  and  revealed  to  view  the 
original  structure  in  its  massive  and  symmetrical  proportions. 
If  it  be  well-nigh  impossible,  for  want  of  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, to  realize  the  inner  domestic  life  of  an  English  homestead 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  we  may  yet  form  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  public  duties  and  privileges  which  attached  to 
a  thane  or  country  gentleman  of  that  age,  when  towns  were  in 
their  infancy,  and  landless  men,  even  though  otherwise  freemen, 
■were  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a 
lord. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  case  of  a  landowner  below  the  rank 
of  king's  thane,  because  not  holding  dhectly  from  the  Crown, 
but  possessed,  at  least,  of  the  twelve  hundred  acres  which 
secured  him  a  status  in  the  class  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
entitled  his  family  to  a  weregild,  or  compensation,  of  six  hun- 
dred shillings,  in  the  event  of  his  being  slain.  Such  a  thane 
probably  Hved  in  a  dwelling  not  unhke  the  abode  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  delineated  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  but  smaller  and  ruder  in  its 
construction,  surrounded  by  dependants,  of  whom  some  were 
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humbler  freemen  duly  "commended"  to  him,  and  some  mere 
thralls  or  slaves.  Over  these  last  his  ijower  was  absolute ;  they 
were  part  of  his  farm  or  household  stock,  and  if  they  were  slain, 
the  compensation  was  paid  to  him.  With  the  neighbouring 
freeholders,  gentle  and  simple,  his  relations  were  altogether 
different,  though  regulated  in  some  degree  by  their  rank  and 
place  of  residence.  Those  of  them  who  inhabited  the  same 
township  with  him  would  be  entitled  to  meet  him  on  equal 
terms  in  the  open  village  meeting,  then  called  a  "  town-moot," 
and  now  a  "  vestry,"  where  they  would  join  with  him  in  electing 
the  town-reeve,  or  village-mayor  ;  although,  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  entii'e  township,  he  might  appoint  a 
steward,  with  the  general  authority  of  a  town-reeve.  At  the 
to'svn-moot  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  town-reeve,  he  would 
take  part  in  making  by-laws  for  the  little  village  republic,  in 
adjudicating  on  petty  disputes,  in  choosing  four  men  to  represent 
the  township  with  the  town-reeve  in  the  higher  courts  of  the 
hundred  and  the  county,  in  making  assessments  of  judicial  fines, 
and  instituting  local  inqumes  by  du-ection  of  these  courts,  in 
causing  nuisances  to  be  abated,  in  providing  for  repairs  of 
bridges,  and  in  preparing  tithing-lists  for  "the  view  of  frank- 
pledge," a  somewhat  obscure  method  of  enrolling  freemen,  in 
bodies  of  ten,  as  perpetual  bail  for  each  other's  good  behaviom-. 
Perhaps  the  church  of  the  parish,  usually,  but  not  always,  con- 
terminous with  the  township,  had  been  built  and  endowed  by 
himself  or  his  ancestors,  and,  in  this  case,  he  would  nominate 
the  incumbent,  but  he  would  share  with  his  fellow-parishioners 
the  right  of  choosing  a  chm-ch-reeve  or  churchwarden.  Perhaps, 
in  addition  to  his  own  private  estate,  he  may  have  been  part 
owner  of  meadow  and  arable  lands  belonging  to  all  the  members 
of  his  township,  under  that  antique  form  of  agrarian  partnership 
known  as  the  Mark  system ;  and,  in  this  case,  he  would  share 
with  his  fellow-townsmen  the  right  of  settling  in  "  mark-moot  " 
the  rules  by  which  their  common  husbandi-y  and  pastmrage 
should  be  governed,  unless,  indeed,  his  to-svnship  should  already 
have  been  merged,  for  these  purposes,  in  a  manor,  its  common 
mark  converted  into  the  lord's  waste,  and  its  mark-moot  super- 
seded by  a  manorial  court. 
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A  far  wider  jurisdiction,  however,  was  entrusted  to  tlie 
hundred  court,  whither  (if  delegated  by  his  township)  he  would 
repair  once  a  month,  under  pain  of  a  fine,  to  aid  in  transacting 
the  judicial,  fiscal,  and  administrative  business  of  the  hundred,  a 
territorial  division  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  pagus  of 
Tacitus  and  the  </au  of  modern  Germany.  In  this  com-t  he 
would  sit  in  judgment  on  criminals,  and  try  civil  suits,  partly  in 
the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  juryman, 
together  with  the  parish  priests,  town-reeves,  and  "best  men" 
of  other  townships,  under  the  presidency  of  an  officer,  sometimes 
called  the  hundred'-man,  and  sometimes  the  gerefa  or  reeve  of 
the  hundred.  He  would  also  be  occupied  in  witnessing  transfers 
of  land,  in  managing  the  system  of  frankpledge  through  officers 
called  tithing  men,  who  then  supplied  the  place  of  a  police  force, 
in  distributing  the  few  local  bm-dens  then  existing  among  the 
constituent  townships  of  the  hundred,  and  in  accounting  for  the 
profits  of  the  hundred,  chiefly  arising  from  mulcts  and  fines,  to 
some  person  deputed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  For  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  the  county-court,  and  not  the 
hundred-court,  or  town-moot,  which  combined  and  controlled  all 
the  powers  of  self-government  in  those  early  times,  amercing 
both  hundreds  and  townships  for  allowing  the  escape  of  prisoners, 
for  not  maintaining  bridges,  and  for  any  other  neglect  of  then* 
corporate  duties.  There  he  would  find  himself  associated  twice 
a  year  with  the  bishop,  the  ealdorman,  and  the  sheriff,  the 
representatives  of  hundreds,  the  representatives  of  townships, 
all  public  officers  of  the  county,  and  his  fellow  thanes,  in  hearing 
appeals  from  the  hundred-courts,  or  causes  arising  between  one 
hundred  and  another.  As  a  member  of  this  county  parliament, 
significantly  called  the  folk-moot  as  well  as  the  shire-moot,  he 
would  not  only  become  conversant  with  the  ealdorman's  mihtary 
administration  of  the  county,  with  the  sheriff's  administration  of 
Crown  lands  and  collection  of  royal  dues,  and  with  the  bishop's 
administration  of  Church  affairs,  but  he  would  also  have  a  voice 
in  the  maintenance  of  water-com'ses,  roads,  and  bridges  over  the 
whole  county,  in  the  registration  of  all  acts  affecting  property 
within  the  county,  and  even,  on  rare  occasions,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  county  on  Imperial  policy. 
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In  short,  though  none  but  king's  thanes  were  qualified  to 
attend  the  Witenagemote,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  by 
virtue  of  tenure,  yet  the  English  country  gentleman  of  lower 
degree  was  probably  a  more  influential  and  not  less  active 
personage  before  the  Norman  Conquest  than  he  is  at  the  present 
day.  That  was  not  an  age  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind 
any  landlord,  great  or  small,  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  privileges,  for  the  retention  of  privileges,  if  not  of  rights^ 
was  felt  to  depend  on  the  vigilant  performance  of  duties,  and 
Government  was  no  unseen  Providence  guaranteeing  men  against 
the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect.  If  justice  was  brought 
home  to  his  door,  it  was  by  his  being  prepared  to  join  in  a  hue- 
and-cry,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  tithing, 
and  to  attend  regularly  in  local  courts  to  investigate  crimes,  and 
settle  disputed  claims.  If  he  wished  to  have  a  passable  road 
between  his  own  village  and  the  next,  he  must  induce  the  county 
to  order  it,  and  he  must  help  to  keep  it  in  repair  by  his  own 
labom"  and  that  of  his  servants.  If  his  stream  were  fouled  by 
his  neighbours,  or  encroachments  were  made  on  his  land,  he 
must  seek  redress  by  making  a  complaint  in  person  before  the 
popular  tribunals  of  the  hundred  or  township.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  spared  the  vexatious  liability  to  local  rates  which 
the  exigencies  of  modem  civilization  have  substituted  for  the 
simpler  rule — sic  utcra  tuo  tit  alicmun  non  Icedas.  As  for  State 
concerns,  he  knew  little  of  them,  except  when  he  might  be 
summoned  to  fulfil  the  primary  obligation  of  the  trinoda 
necessitas,  or  threefold  liability,  and  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm.  He  seldom  felt  the  pressure  of  general  taxation ; 
his  daily  life  was  scarcely  affected  by  general  legislation ;  he 
knew  of  no  Home  Office  or  Local  Government  Board  capable  of 
interfering  with  his  liberty  of  action,  and  there  were  few  visible 
symbols  or  public  acts  to  remind  him  of  the  royal  authority. 
To  him  it  made  no  perceptible  difference  whether  Edmund  or 
Canute  wore  the  Crown  of  England,  and  he  may  well  have  been 
«ontent  to  leave  such  matters  with  the  Witenagemote,  in  which 
he  was  not  represented,  so  long  as  peace  and  order  prevailed 
within  the  township,  himdrod,  and  county  by  which  his  cares 
and  ambition  were  alike  bounded.  '  /fof|U 
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If  this  be  true  of  the  larger  class  who  resided  in  the 
country,  far  more  is  it  true  of  the  smaller  class  ■who  resided 
within  boi'oughs.  In  all  states  of  society,  towns  have  exhibited 
a  greater  capacity  for  local  self-government  than  countrj' 
districts,  since  the  community  of  interest  among  townspeople  is 
more  strongly  marked,  their  intelligence  more  highly  cultivated, 
and  their  opportunities  of  assembling  together  more  frequent. 
The  Saxon  boroughs,  therefore,  whether  they  occupied  the  sites 
of  old  fortified  camps,  grew  up  spontaneously  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  or  clustered  round  great  country-houses  and  monasteries, 
have  been  accurately  described  as  more  strictly  organized  town- 
ships, although,  in  the  constitution  of  the  county,  they  seem  to 
have  been  reckoned  not  as  townships  but  as  hundreds.  Probabh- 
the  larger  boroughs,  at  least,  combined  the  elements  of  both 
organizations,  the  reeve  of  the  borough  possessing  the  joint 
attributes  of  a  town-reeve  and  a  hundi-ed-man,  while  the 
borough-court,  held  only  thrice  a  year,  was  at  once  a  town- 
moot  and  a  hundred-court.  Possiblj'  one  or  two  cities,  besides 
London  itself,  may  even  have  attained  a  rank  co-ordinate  with 
counties,  but  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  other  boroughs.  They 
sent  no  representatives  to  the  county-court,  yet  they  were 
included  within  the  county  administration,  and  were  subject  to 
the  sheriff's  jurisdiction.  This  circumstance,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  derogate  somewhat  from  their  municipal  independ- 
ence, really  contributed  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  At  a 
period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  apparently  before  their 
privileges  were  secured  by  charter,  the  leading  towns  of  England 
had  succeeded  in  compounding  with  the  Crown  for  the  uncertain 
dues  formerly  collected  from  them  by  the  sheriff,  and  this  fixed 
composition  or  tax  was  ultimately  converted,  by  the  concession 
of  a  "  firma  burghi "  into  a  corporate  fee-farm  rent.  In  the 
mean  time  the  infinitely  various  customs  of  their  burghers  had 
so  nearly  acquired  the  force  of  law  as  to  be  formally  recorded 
in  Domesday  Book;  theii-  merchant  guilds  were  assuming  the 
right  of  making  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade;  and  their 
common-lands,  which  many  of  them  still  retain,  supplied  at 
once  a  means  of  subsistence  and  a  bond  of  association  for  the 
poorer  freemen.    Upon  the  whole,  English  boroughs  in  the  age 
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preceding  the  Conquest  had  made  great  advances  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  were 
nominally  subject  to  great  nobles,  like  the  villeins  of  a  manor, 
and  thus  occupied  a  humble  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  land 
tenm'e.  Their  local  institutions  could  not  be  more  thoroughly 
popular  in  principle  than  those  of  the  surrounding  country 
districts,  but  they  were  practically  better  secured  against  lawless 
encroachments,  and  less  easy  to  mould  into  harmony  with  a 
centralizing  policy. 

2.  It  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  bourgeoisie 
were  valuable  allies  of  the  Crown  against  the  barons,  that  Local 
Government  in  towns  was  gradually  strengthened,  while  Local 
Government  in  counties  was  gradually  weakened,  under  the 
Norman  and  the  earlier  Plantagenet  kings.  The  power  which 
the  Witenagemote  had  already  asserted  over  the  county-courts, 
and  the  power  which  English  kings  had  always  possessed  in 
times  of  invasion,  were  at  once  concentrated  in  William  the 
Conqueror,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  his  Council.  Many 
of  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in  the  elective  officers  of 
townships,  hundreds,  and  counties,  insensibly  passed  into  the 
hands  of  great  feudal  lords,  who  exercised  them  for  the  most 
part  through  deputies.  It  is  true  that  few  organic  changes 
were  made  in  the  framework  of  Local  Government,  and  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Conqueror's  design  to  destroy  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  both  he  and  the  wisest 
of  his  successors  professed  to  be  the  guardians  of  these  liberties 
against  the  arbitrary  usurpations  of  their  nobles ;  and  their 
repeated  promises  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
were,  in  reality,  promises  to  maintain  the  system  of  Local 
Government  which  existed  in  that  king's  reign.  Such  a  system, 
however,  could  not  but  languish  side  by  side  with  the  organized 
anarchy  of  feudalism,  and  was  further  disintegrated  by  the  very 
reforms  which  at  last  broke  down  the  abuses  of  feudahsm,  and 
developed  a  true  national  unity. 

The  old  town-moots,  so  far  as  appears,  were  never  explicitly 
abolished,  but  as  one  township  after  another  became  the  manor 
of  a  feudal  lord,  its  sense  of  political  unity  became  lost  in  a 
sense  of  agricultural  unity,  and  its  town-moot  was  transmuted 
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into  a  court  baron,  •wherein  the  freeholders  had  still  judicial 
authority,  but  in  the  new  character  of  manorial  tenants.  The 
hundred-courts  were  not  only  not  abolished  but  were  directed  to 
be  held  regularly,  and  attendance  upon  them  was  enforced  by 
fines.  Moreover,  the  sheriff's  tourn  and  leet,  as  it  was  called,  a 
court  which  so  long  exercised  the  same  kind  of  criminal  juris- 
diction as  that  now  vested  in  magistrates,  was  but  the  hundred- 
court  under  another  and  less  popular  name.  Yet  these  courts 
rapidly  lost  their  importance :  partly  because  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  county-courts,  now  held  monthly,  and  partly 
because  so  many  franchises,  or  rights  of  private  jurisdiction, 
had  been  attached  by  grant  to  lordships,  as  greatly  to  reduce 
and  obstruct  the  business  of  the  smaller  popular  courts.  The 
county-courts  themselves  survived  for  many  centuries,  and  even 
acquired  extended  powers  under  a  series  of  statutes;  but  they 
were  no  longer  the  great  representative  assemblies  of  pre-Norman 
days,  when  the  bishop  and  the  ealdorman  attended  them  as 
assessors  of  the  sheriff,  and  aU  the  affairs  of  the  county  were 
brought  directly  under  their  control.  It  is  well  known  that 
William  the  Conqueror  prohibited  the  bishops  from  sitting  in 
secular  com-ts,  and  removed  all  temporal  matters  from  the  cog- 
nisance of  ecclesiastics.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  in  an  age 
when  ecclesiastics  were  the  chief  interpreters  of  law,  was  to 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  county-courts;  the  ealdorman 
soon  ceased  to  frequent  them,  and  they  fell  under  the  paramount 
sway  of  Norman  sheriffs,  or  vice-comites,  whose  ofiice  was,  in 
some  counties,  hereditary.  The  institution  of  circuits  for  merely 
fiscal  purposes  by  Henry  I.,  and  their  complete  organization  for 
judicial  as  well  as  fiscal  purposes  by  Henry  II.,  tended  still  more 
to  undermine  the  influence  of  county-com-ts.  These  courts,  it 
is  true,  were  solemnly  convened  to  meet  the  King's  justices  in 
eyre  :  and  the  Assizes  were  originally  little  more  than  extra- 
ordinary sessions  of  the  old  county  tribunals,  held  before  special 
commissioners  instead  of  before  the  sheriff,  where  pleas  of  the 
Cro-nTi  and  important  suits  were  determined  by  the  oath  of 
select  witnesses — a  mode  of  procedure  rapidly  developed  into 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  The  ordinary  constitution  of  the 
county-courts  was  not  altered;    they  continued,  as  before,  to 
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regulate  county  administration ;  their  machinery  was  freely 
used  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  to  obtain  local  inform- 
ation, or  to  raise  money;  Acts  of  Parliament  were  published  there 
in  later  times,  and  they  were  still  regarded,  by  virtue  of  a 
traditional  sentiment,  as  the  "forum  plebeiae  justitise  et  theatrum 
comitivae  potestatis."  But  they  had  practically  been  ousted  of 
their  higher  judicial  power,  both  civil  and  criminal ;  large  tracts 
of  country  had  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  their  jurisdiction 
by  the  oppressive  forest-laws  ;  the  vis  major  of  feudal  obligations 
must  often  have  interfered  with  their  requisitions  of  local  dues 
and  personal  services ;  they  were  of  less  and  less  value  as 
deliberative  assemblies  after  the  creation  of  a  national  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  their  general  executive  functions  were  beginning  to 
be  sub-divided  among  special  officers,  whose  successive  appoint- 
ments mark  the  first  stage  of  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modern  form  of  Local  Government. 

The  earliest  of  these  appointments  was  that  of  "coroner," 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  instructions  issued  for  a 
visitation,  or  "iter,"  of  the  King's  justices  in  1194.  It  is  there 
ordained  that  each  county  shall  elect  three  luiights  and  one 
clerk  to  guard  pleas  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  next  article  of  the 
same  document,  forbidding  sheriffs  to  be  justices  in  their  o^vn 
counties,  may  serve  to  explain  the  purpose  of  this  ordinance. 
Doubtless  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  sheriffs  abused 
their  judicial  authority  by  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  profits  for 
themselves ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  counties  towards  personal 
government  by  sheriffs,  inconsistent  both  with  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  and  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  whereas  the  Ai-ticles  presented 
by  the  barons  at  Eunnymede  demanded  that  no  sheriff  should 
meddle  with  pleas  of  the  Crown  "  without  coroners,"  the  24th 
Article  of  Magna  Charta  itself  declared  that  coroners,  as  well  as 
sheriffs,  constables,  and  bailiffs,  should  be  excluded  from  holding 
such  pleas.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  coroners  ever  filled 
a  very  important  place  in  Local  Government ;  and  their  duties, 
as  defined  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  differ  but  little 
from  those  which  they  discharge  at  the  present  day.     Still,  the 
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fact  of  their  office  being  made  elective,  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
the  shrievalty  itself  being  elective  during  part  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  a  proof  that  in  counties,  no  less  than 
in  boroughs,  popular  local  institutions  were  regarded  as  the 
proper  counterpoise  to  the  spirit  of  feudal  oligarchy. 

The  offices  of  High  Constable,  and  Petty  or  Parish  Constable, 
may  be  dated,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  Assize  of 
Arms  issued  by  Henry  HI.  in  1252.  No  mode  of  election  is 
there  prescribed,  but  it  is  simply  enjoined  that  a  high  constable 
shall  be  "  constituted"  for  every  hundred,  and  a  petty  constable 
for  every  parish,  who  shall  muster  the  inhabitants  to  arms 
against  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
sheriff.  This  provision,  which  shows  how  little  the  law  of 
frankpledge  was  observed,  was  extended  in  1285,  by  the  famous 
Statute  of  Winchester,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  two  high 
constables  should  be  chosen  in  every  hundred  and  franchise, 
and  should  report  to  the  King's  justices.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  parish  constables  were  directed  to  be  chosen  at 
the  court  leets  of  their  respective  townships,  and  succeeded  the 
old  tithing-men  or  head-boroughs  in  the  duty  of  levying  the 
"townley,"  or  consolidated  parish-rate,  hence  called  the  "  con- 
stable's tax." 

A  far  more  important  change  was  made  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  country  districts  when  a  regular  commission  of  the 
peace  was  organized  in  every  county.  As  the  King  assumed 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  realm, 
and  especially  after  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  local  officers  had 
occasionally  been  nominated,  under  the  title  of  "  conservators," 
to  assist  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  constables,  in  putting  down 
riots  and  disorders.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  a 
fm-ther  step  was  taken  by  the  enactment  that  good  and  lawful 
men  should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  every  county ;  and 
by  a  series  of  later  statutes  one  duty  after  another  was  cast  upon 
them,  untn  they  absorbed  most  of  the  authority,  both  judicial 
and  administrative,  formerly  vested  in  the  county-courts  and  the 
sheriff's  "tourn."  These  Justices  of  the  peace,  as  they  were 
soon  called,  were  to  be  landowners  in  their  respective  counties, 
'  but  some  learned  in  the  law  were  to  be  associated  with  them ; 
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and  they  were  armed  from  the  first  with  very  arbitrary  powers 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  arresting  thieves  and  vagrants 
even  on  suspicion,  and  taking  security  for  good  behaviour.    After 
some  years  they  were  commissioned  to   hear  and  determine 
felonies,  but  only  at  their  general  Sessions,  and  not  without  the 
safeguard  of  trial  by  jury.     It  followed  naturally  that,  when  the 
oppressive  Statutes  of  Labom*  were  passed,  the  justices  were 
charged  with  the  invidious  task  of  enforcing  them.    A  protest 
against  the  indefinite  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  was  made  by 
the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  but  the  new  machinery 
was  too  useful  to  be  discarded;  and  before  the  end  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign  their  functions  must  have  been  almost  as  multi- 
farious as  they  are  in  our  own  times.     It  was  they  who,  by  an 
Act  of  1530,  were  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  representatives 
from  each  township,  to  lay  a  direct  tax  on  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the   county  for  the  repair  of  bridges,  instead  of  leaving  the 
burden  to  be  apportioned  by  hundreds  and  parishes.    It  was 
they  who,  in  the  following  year,  were  required  to  make  a  similar 
rate  for  the  building  of  gaols ;  and  in  both  instances  they  were 
authorised  to  appoint  collectors  of  their  own.     They  had  long 
been  under  a  statutable  obligation  to  hold  sessions  four  times  a 
year,  or  oftener  if  need  were,  at  which  Quarter  Sessions  two 
justices  should  form  a  quorum;  and  by  another  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.,  passed  in  1542,  they  were   directed  to   establish   petty 
sessional  districts,  each  to  contain  at  least  two  justices,  for  the 
better  repression  of  vagrancy  and  other  breaches  of  the  law. 
Before  long,  justices  in  petty  sessions  were  invested  with  the 
novel  power  of  exercising    summary  jurisdiction — that  is,   of 
trying  minor  charges  without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.     Finally, 
when  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  decay  of  feudal  society 
had  produced  a  pauperism  too  wide-spread  to  be  cured  by  the 
most  rigorous  measures  against  mendicancy,  it  was  the  justices 
who,  under  the  first  Poor  Law  of  1601,  were  invested  with  the 
power  of  selectmg  two,  three,  or  four,  householders  to  act  as 
overseers  with  the  churchwardens  in  each  parish ;  of  levying  a 
contributory  rate  on  neighbouring  parishes,  and  even  on  neigh- 
bouring hundreds;   and  of   erecting  houses   of   correction  for 
undeserving  beggars.     In  the  mean  time,  the  care  of  all  the 
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county  records  had  been  entrusted  to  another  high  official, 
entitled  the  Gustos  Rotulorum,  selected  from  the  body  of  justices. 
This  dignitary,  himself  appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  had  the 
right  of  appointing  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and  probably  occu- 
pied a  position  superior  to  that  of  a  modern  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  After  the  Eeformation,  too,  when  no  County  Palatine 
existed  independent  of  the  Crown,  except  that  of  Durham,  the 
ancient  military  prerogatives  of  the  ealdorman  as  commander 
of  the  county  militia  were  revived  in  the  person  of  Lord-Lieu- 
tenants, who,  being  justices  of  the  peace,  often  held,  in  addition, 
the  office  of  Custos  Rotulomvi.  The  process  whereby  magis- 
trates have  become  the  chief  rulers  of  country  districts  was  thus 
nearly  complete  in  the  Ufetime  of  Shakespeare  ;  and,  however 
astonishing  may  have  been  the  subsequent  development  of  Local 
Taxation,  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  reconstruction  or 
reform  of  Local  Government  in  English  counties  since  that  age. 
Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  the  parallel  history  of  Local 
Government  in  towns  between  the  Conquest  and  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centm-y.  This  history  is,  happily,  less  open  to  con- 
troversy, for  it  may  be  traced  by  the  light  of  charters  and  other 
documents  still  extant.  The  great  era  of  borough  charters,  is 
the  later  half  of  the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  During  this  period  most  of  the  English  cities  and 
county  towns  obtained  a  renewal  and  extension  of  their  old 
municipal  franchises  and  trade  privileges.  London,  as  is  well 
known,  was  chartered,  though  not  incorporated,  by  the  Con- 
queror himself,  who  guaranteed  its  port-reeve  and  bishop  the 
rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  liing  Edward's  days.  Henry  I. 
granted  its  citizens  the  liberty  of  electing  their  o-\vn  sheriff 
and  justiciar,  and  relieved  them  from  external  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  from  Danegeld  and  a  number  of  other  vexatious  imposts. 
These  concessions  were  confirmed,  with  various  modifications, 
by  succeeding  kings,  and  the  Mayoralty  of  London  is  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  Eichard  I.'s  reign;  but  it  was  from 
John  that  London  first  received  the  royal  permission  to  choose  a 
Lord  Mayor  annually,  and  accordingly  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  appears  among  the  signatories  of  Magna  Charta,  by 
which  the  customs  of  the  City  were  expressly  secured.    Other 
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to\vns  gained  their  civic  independence  more  slowly,  and  seldom 
mthout  the  payment  of  large  fines  to  the  King,  or  bishop,  or 
secular  lord,  in  whose  demesne  they  were  situated.  Out  of  more 
than  forty  whose  customs  were  considered  deserving  of  mention 
in  Domesday  Book,  very  few  besides  London  had  acquired  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  officers  before  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
or  John,  whose  borough  charters  are  numerous,  and  more  liberal 
than  any  that  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessors.  If  we  take 
as  a  specimen  that  of  Lincoln,  we  find  that  at  least  two  gene- 
rations before  representatives  of  towns  were  summoned  to 
Parliament,  the  representative  principle  was  recognized  and 
carried  out  in  their  municipal  government.  Not  only  were  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  enabled  to  plead  an  immunity  from  all 
foreign  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  king's  justices,  and, 
moreover,  from  all  the  more  oppressive  liabilities  of  feudal 
dependence,  but  they  were  expressly  empowered  to  elect  two 
discreet  men  to  act  jointly  as  town-reeves,  with  four  others  to 
keep  pleas  of.  the  Crown,  and  to  see  that  the  town-reeves  per- 
formed their  duties  impartially  towards  poor  and  rich.  Equally 
marked  peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  other  charters,  but  in 
almost  all,  the  ratification  of  ancient  customs  is  most  ample,  and 
a  highly  democratic  basis  of  internal  self-government  is  either 
laid  down  or  assumed. 

No  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  chartered  boroughs,  though 
generally  exempted  from  tolls,  were  still  liable  to  be  tallaged  or 
taxed  at  will  until  the  year  1297 ;  their  right  to  Parliamentary 
representation  was  sometimes  defeated  by  the  caprice  of  a  county 
sheriff,  and  they  ranked  far  below  county-freeholders  in  political 
and  social  estimation.  But,  for  all  this,  an  English  burgher  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  once  within  the  walls  or  municipal  boundaries  of 
his  own  borough,  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty  and 
equaUty,  such  as  might  have  prevailed  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles 
or  the  Florence  of  Dante,  but  had  ceased  to  prevail  in  English 
counties  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  However  turbulent  may 
have  been  the  mobs  of  these  petty  town-republics,  however 
imperfect  their  police  system,  and  however  primitive  their 
aiTangements  for  drainage  and  water  supply,  it  is  certain  that 
municipal  public  spirit  was  more  active,  and  that  each  citizen 
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realized  more  fully  what  he  owed  to  his  neighbours,  than  would 
be  possible  under  the  present  routine  of  municipal  administra- 
tion. The  earliest  borough  members,  if  not  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  represented  communities  with  a  vigorous  individuality  of 
their  own,  proud  of  their  local  usages  and  traditions,  habituated 
to  self-government  by  daily  practice  under  perilous  conditions, 
and  by  no  means  inclined  to  devolve  then-  share  of  sovereignty 
upon  the  Imperial  Legislature,  whether  assembled  at  West- 
minster, at  Winchester,  or  at  Oxford.  By  degrees,  however,  an 
oligarchical  element  was  introduced  into  the  organization  of 
boroughs,  chiefly  bymeans  of  the  associations  called  merchant- 
guilds.  In  some  cases,  the  original  merchant-guild  was  co- 
extensive or  almost  coextensive  with  the  whole  body  of  burgesses ; 
in  other  cases,  several  merchant-guilds  ultimately  coalesced 
into  one.  Sometimes,  the  guild  itself  was  incorporated  by 
charter,  or  the  borough  was  placed  under  the  direct  government 
of  the  guild ;  sometimes,  one  or  more  guilds  spontaneously  grew 
up  side  by  side  with  the  municipal  corporation,  and  at  last 
supplanted  it.  The  process  whereby,  under  various  forms,  the 
principle  of  the  guild  obtained  so  general  an  ascendancy  in 
borough-government,  and  the  open  meetings  of  burgesses  con- 
vened for  all  purposes  of  local  government  became  merged  in 
guild-hall  meetings  properly  convened  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
alone,  has  never  been  fully  elucidated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
was  consummated  for  the  most  part  dui'ing  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries;  the  wealthiest  burgesses,  usually  members 
of  the  guild,  being  formed  into  a  Town  Council,  and  usurping 
the  power  legally  vested  in  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  at  least,  in 
aU  the  resident  householders  of  the  borough.  So  important  a 
revolution  in  municipal  administration  was  not  always  effected 
without  violent  contests,  several  instances  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  London;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  jDopular  tenacity 
of  local  rights  appears  to  have  been  weakened,  as  the  central 
executive  and  legislatui-e  became  more  powerful.  Before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ancient  hustings-court  of 
London  itself  had  delegated  its  legislative  authority,  first  to  the 
trading  companies,  and  afterwards  to  a  select  body  of  aldermen 
and  common  council  men ;  while  in  other  boroughs,  the  form  of 
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popular  election  was  tacitly  abandoned,  and  self-elective  boards 
were  allowed  to  monopolise  all  the  powers  and  emoluments  of 
the  commonalty.  Instead  of  checking  this  abuse,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done  three  centuries  before,  the  Tudor  sove- 
reigns directly  encouraged  and  propagated  it  by  means  of  new 
charters,  either  conferring  or  reviving  the  right  of  Parliamentary 
representation.  By  most  of  these  charters  the  Mayor  and  Town 
Council,  nominated  by  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance,  but  after- 
wards to  be  self-elected,  were  expressly  constituted  the  borough 
corporation,  in  lieu  of  the  burgesses ;  and  not  only  was  the 
entire  local  government  placed  in  their  hands,  but,  in  some 
cases,  they  were  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  returning  the 
borough  members. 

3.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  Local  Government  in 
England  dm-ing  the  Middle  Ages.  We  are  apt  to  conceive  of 
English  institutions  as  organized  with  an  almost  scientific 
regularity  imder  the  so-called  feudal  system,  and  to  imagine 
that,  however  private  wars  and  other  disorders  may  have  inter- 
fered with  their  practical  working,  then-  legal  forms  were  far 
simpler  and  more  uniform  than  in  the  present  day.  A  closer 
survey  of  the  facts,  however,  leads  to  a  wholly  opposite  conclu- 
sion. The  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  medieval 
society,  in  England  no  less  than  in  other  countries,  is  its 
marvellous  complexity  and  M'ant  of  uniformity.  Differences  of 
blood,  differences  of  local  history,  differences  of  geographical 
conditions,  differences  of  industrial  occupation,  and  differences 
of  feudal  dependence,  contributed  not  only  to  divide  the  south 
from  the  north,  border  counties  from  midland  counties,  and  the 
sea-coast  from  the  rest  of  England,  but  also  to  stamp  every 
county,  almost  every  borough,  and  many  a  country  village,  with 
a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own.  Beneath  and  beside  the 
divisions  of  classes,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  legal 
students,  were  the  deeper  forces  of  local  fraternity  and  loyalty 
which  gave  the  wars  of  the  Eoses  their  peculiar  character,  and 
made  themselves  felt  in  every  insm-rection  or  political  crisis. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  diversity  of  municipal 
constitutions,  franchises,  customs,  and  sentiments,  consisted 
one  of  the  most  potent  secuiities  for  libei-ty.    London  would  have 
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proved  more  tractable  and  submissive  in  the  days  before  Magna 
Charta,  if  it  had  been  under  one  symmetrical  form  of  local 
government,  instead  of  being  overspread  with  a  network  of 
public  and  private  jurisdictions,  and  subdivided  vertically,  as 
•well  as  horizontally,  by  means  of  its  "  sokes,"  its  wards,  and  its 
companies.  Counties  would  have  been  more  easily  manipulated 
by  their  sheriffs,  or  brought  under  absolute  subjection  to  the 
Eoyal  Curia  by  the  inquisitorial  visitations  of  the  king's  justices, 
if  the  ancient  Saxon  courts,  the  more  recent  undergrowth  of 
seignorial  and  manorial  rights,  and  even  such  anomalies  as  the 
extra-legal  enclaves '  created  by  special  franchises,  had  not,  by 
their  very  conflict  and  intersection,  constituted  an  impenetrable 
obstacle  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  if  feudal  government  ' 
was  less  popular  in  its  spirit  than  Anglo-Saxon  government,  it 
■was  not  less  truly  local.  The  great  Norman  chieftains,  whose 
castles  towered  over  the  lowly  dwellings  of  bm-ghers  and  country 
freeholders,  who  could  imprison  men  in  their  own  dungeons, 
and  against  whom  few  would  have  dared  to  enforce  a  judgment 
of  the  county  com-t,  were,  nevertheless,  stout  champions  of  local 
independence,  and,  as  such,  often  succeeded  in  rallying  around 
them  an  enthusiasm  of  local  patriotism  not  unlike  that  inspired 
by  the  cause  of  State  right  in  America.  Neither  the  feudal 
levies,  nor  the  paid  train-bands  led  into  France  by  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  were  mere  casual  assortments  of  recruits  held 
together  by  regimental  discipline  under  royal  officers;  thej^ 
consisted  of  contingents  raised  by  purely  local  enhstment,  if  not 
by  virtue  of  military  tenures,  from  separate  lordships  and 
townships,  in  which  neighbours  were  associated  as  comrades  in 
arms,  and  commanded  by  gentlemen  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  obey.  The  same  necessity  of  consulting  local 
sentiment,  and  governing  through  local  agency,  made  itself  felt 
in  every  branch  of  civil  administration.  Long  before  the  method 
of  trial  by  jury  was  applied  to  civil  suits  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, it  had  been  the  practice  to  ascertain  local  customs, 
grievances,  and  fiscal  liabilities,  by  local  inquests  or  "  recogni- 
tions," upon  sworn  evidence  from  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Without  such  previous  investigations,  it  would  have  been  unsafe 
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and  sometimes  impossible  to  enforce  general  laws,  emanating 
from  a  central  executive,  which  had  no  sufficient  cognizance 
of  local  wants  or  conditions  until  Parliamentary  representation 
was  estabhshed.  Even  Parliamentary  representation  itself  was, 
originally,  little  more  than  an  expedient  for  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  local  authorities  to  grants  made  or  enactments  passed  by 
the  national  authority  ;  and,  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  for  some  generations,  the  English  Legislature  was  rather 
Federal  than  Imperial  in  its  essential  character.  In  later  times, 
when  the  monarchy  had  surrounded  itself  with  a  venal  court- 
party,  the  country-party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  trained  in 
the  school  of  local  self-government,  upheld  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large.  We  learn  from  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
Philip  de  Comines  that  Louis  XL,  though  he  succeeded  in 
debauching  the  ministers  of  Edward  IV.,  could  not  debauch  the 
members  sent  up  to  Parliament  from  the  country.  The  same 
testimony  is  recorded  by  Pepys  in  the  evil  days  of  Charles  II.  ; 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that,  before  a  genume  public 
opinion  had  been  formed  by  the  Press,  the  vices  of  corruption 
and  jobbery  were  less  characteristic  of  Local  than  of  Imperial 
Government  in  this  country. 

4.  The  period  between  the  Eeformation  and  the  Eeform  Act 
of  1832  is  by  no  means  eventful  in  the  history  of  Local  Govei-n- 
ment.  Its  leading  featm-es  are  the  foundation  and  abnormal 
growth  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  the  progressive  extension  of  magis- 
trates' jiurisdiction  in  counties ;  and  the  decay  of  municipal 
institutions  in  boroughs.  By  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  every 
parish  was  charged  with  the  support  of  its  own  poor,  and  the 
distribution  of  poor  relief  was  entrusted  to  parochial  overseers, 
under  the  superintendence  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Already,  by 
an  Act  of  Henry  VI.,  each  "village"  had  been  subjected  to 
separate  assessment  for  its  contribution  towards  the  wages  of 
knights  of  the  shire ;  and,  by  an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was 
provided  that  two  surveyors  of  highways  should  be  appointed  for 
each  parish,  and  the  parishioners  were  required  to  keep  their 
roads  in  repair,  either  by  lending  horses  and  carts,  or  by  the 
personal  labour  afterwards  known  as  statute-duty.  It  is, 
however,  from  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  that  we  may  date  the 
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erection  of  the  parish  into  the  one  elementary  unit  of  Local 
Government  within  counties,  as  well  as  the  definitive  constitu- 
tion of  a  non-elective  board,  consisting  of  magistrates,  for  the 
direction  of  county  affairs.  The  Act  of  1662,  which  imported 
into  the  Poor  Law  the  doctrine  of  pauper  settlement,  confirmed 
both  of  these  principles.  By  enabling  paupers  to  be  sent  back 
from  places  to  which  they  might  have  migrated,  it  rooted  the 
rural  population  in  the  soil  of  their  native  parishes ;  while  it  not 
only  gave  a  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  against  any  such 
order  of  removal,  but  went  on  to  place  the  appointment  of  high 
constables  at  the  disposal  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  of 
petty  constables  at  the  disposal  of  two  justices,  where  the  requi- 
site court-leets  should  have  ceased  to  be  regularly  held.  The 
almost  simultaneous  abolition  of  military  tenures,  with  their 
oppressive  incidents,  destroyed  the  last  semblance  of  feudal 
jurisdiction ;  the  county  courts,  though  still  held  for  the  hearing 
of  small  causes  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  at  last  became  obsolete, 
and  aU  the  more  important  powers  of  Local  Government  in 
counties  became  centred  in  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace. 
When  James  11.  meditated  the  utter  subversion  of  English 
liberties,  his  first  care  was  to  revise  these  Commissions  through 
pliable  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  his  next  to  pack  the  county 
representation  through  pliable  Sheriffs.  Happily,  neither  Lord 
Lieutenants  nor  Sheriffs  could  be  found  base  enough  to  abet  his 
designs,  but  these  could  never  have  been  entertained  at  all,  had 
not  a  profound  change  passed  over  the  democratic  county  insti- 
tutions of  olden  times. 

So  various  and  so  onerous  did  the  duties  of  magistrates 
become  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  that,  according  to 
Blackstone,  whose  Commentaries  appeared  in  1765,  few  then 
cared  to  undertake,  and  fewer  understood,  that  office.  By  Acts 
of  William  III.  and  Anne,  they  were  empowered,  more  fully  than 
before,  to  levy  rates  for  bridges  and  gaols ;  by  an  Act  of  George  IL, 
they  were  authorized  to  make  one  general  county  rate  for  all 
statutable  purposes;  by  Acts  of  George  III.,  passed  in  1773,  they 
were  given  a  special  control  over  parish  highways  and  turnpike 
roads ;  and  by  a  series  of  Acts,  ending  with  one  of  George  IV., 
passed  in  1828,  they  were  enabled,  but  not  compelled,  to  build 
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and  maintain  lunatic  asylums  out  of  the  county  rate.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  parishes  had 
been  empowered,  so  far  back  as  1723,  to  erect  poor-houses,  and 
it  was  provided  that  a  single  poor-house  might  be  erected  by 
three  small  parishes  acting  in  concert.  This  principle  was 
carried  much  fm-ther  by  the  permissive  Gilbert  Act,  passed  in 
1782,  under  which  two-thii-ds  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  parish 
might  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  with  all  the  powers  of 
overseers,  except  that  of  making  and  collecting  rates ;  and 
unions  of  parishes  might  be  formed  with  the  sanction  and  assist- 
ance of  local  justices.  Another  Act,  passed  in  1818,  called  the 
Sturges  Bourne  Act,  pm-ported  to  remedy  the  chief  abuses  of 
irresponsible  select  vestries,  which  in  many  parishes  had  as- 
sumed the  entu-e  control  of  parochial  taxation  and  management, 
but  reaUy  placed  the  system  of  select  vestries  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  introduced  the  pregnant  innovation  of  plural  voting.  The 
effect  of  these  measures,  coupled  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
old  English  yeomanry,  the  substitution  of  tenancy  at  will  for 
leases,  the  indiscriminate  allowance  of  out-door  relief,  the  en- 
closure of  commons,  and  several  other  causes,  was  to  impair 
fatally  the  spirit  and  capacity  of  self-government  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  revolution  may  have  been  to  some  extent  inevi- 
table, and  partially  compensated  by  greater  national  unity. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  by  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the 
descendants  of  fi-eeholders,  who  once  sat  as  judges  and  legis- 
lators in  the  courts  of  then-  own  county  hundred  and  township, 
had  sunk  into  day-labourers  but  one  degree  removed  from 
serfdom,  dependent  on  individual  landlords  for  the  humblest 
dwelling,  and  on  landlords  assembled  at  Quarter  or  Petty 
Sessions  for  the  security  of  every  civil  right. 

The  political  degeneracy  of  boroughs  was  even  more 
disastrous,  because  more  directly  the  result  of  selfish  interests 
predominating  over  the  public  weal.  The  unscrupulous  policy 
of  Tudor  sovereigns,  in  narrowing  the  municipal  constitutions 
by  charters  ostensibly  designed  to  confer  the  parhamentary 
franchise,  was  persistently  carried  out  by  the  Stuarts.  It  now 
became  a  common  practice  for  the  Crown  to  appoint  high 
stewards  of  boroughs,  for  the  express  pm-pose  of  bringing  Court 
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influence  to    bear  on  their  internal  government   and  parlia- 
mentary representation.     The   attempt  was   so   far   successful 
that  many  of  the  boroughs  lost  the  very  tradition  of  popular 
government,    and    were    induced    to    return   members    whose 
servility  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  manlier  attitude  of 
country  gentlemen  elected  by  the  counties.     This  reactionary 
process  was,  of  course,  arrested  by  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the 
middle  classes,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  generally  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  resumed  with  still  greater 
energy  after  the  Eestoration.     Not  content  with  the  insidious 
method  adopted  by  their  predecessors  to  secure  the  subservience 
of    boroughs,   they  directly  attacked  the   most  powerful   and 
liberal  corporations  by  causing  informations  of  quo  warranto  to 
be  filed  against  them,  and  claiming  on  frivolous  pretexts  the 
forfeiture  of  their  charters.     Sentence  of  forfeiture  was  actually 
passed  by  obsequious  judges   against    several    municipalities, 
including  the  Corporation  of  London  itself ;  many  others  antici- 
pated a  like  sentence  by  voluntary  surrenders ;  and  though  new 
charters  were  issued,  they  were  framed  on  an  exclusive  model, 
the  legality  of    which   had  been  estabUshed  by  two  judicial 
decisions  of  Elizabeth's  and  James  I.'s  reign.     It  is  true  that 
even  the  civic   oligarchies   thus   created   rebelled  against  the 
daring  attempt  afterwards  made  by  James  II.  to  "regulate" 
them  under  these  charters,  by  instructing  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  cancel  the  names  of  municipal  officers  duly 
appointed  and  insert  others  at  their  discretion.    But  this  out- 
biurst  of   indej)endence   was   shortlived,   and  the   evil  of   eelf- 
elective  Town  Councils  perpetuated  itself  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  James  himself,  in  his  extremity,  assumed 
to  reverse  the    proceedings  of    his    Courts.     The    Eevolution 
brought  no  revival  of  municipal  liberty,  and  Sir  Erskine  May 
states  that  in  George  III.'s  charters  the  burgesses  are  as  com- 
pletely ignored  as  in  those  of  James  II. 

The  close  local  juntas,  called  Town  Councils,  which  had  now 

■got  sole  possession  of  the  sovereign  power  in  most  corporations, 

were  too  well  pleased  with  it  to  solicit  or  tolerate,  if  they  could 

,  help  it,  any  return  to  a  more  popular  system  of  government. 

These  town  councillors,   usually  elected  for  life,    and  conduct- 
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ing  their  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  soon  came  to  regard 
municipal  office,  not  as  a  trust,  but  as  a  lucrative  inheritance, 
to  be  employed,  not  in  promoting  the  good  or  in  guarding  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  rather  as  a  convenient  engine 
for  maintaining  trade  privileges  and  ministering  to  parliamentary 
corruption.  The  only  control  practically  exercised  over  them 
was  exercised  by  the  great  noblemen  who  could  bribe  them  with 
Government  appointments,  for  the  freemen  were  generally  too 
small  and  always  too  venal  a  body  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
influences  at  their  command.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
believe  the  extent  to  which  not  only  the  misuse  of  patronage, 
but  also  the  misapproprijition  of  public  funds,  was  carried  in 
boroughs  which  boasted  of  franchises  older  than  Parliament 
itself,  were  they  not  formally  and  minutely  set  forth  in  the 
elaborate  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
That  such  a  mockery  of  self-government  should  have  prevailed 
so  widely  for  more  than  a  century,  must  ever  be  a  reproach  to 
constitutional  monarchy  in  England,  and  a  warning  against  a 
presumptuous  reliance  on  the  inherent  political  virtues  of  the 
English  people.  It  could  not  have  prevailed,  however,  unless  it 
had  been  mitigated  in  some  degree  by  the  undesigned  growth  of 
another  form  of  Local  Government,  whereby  the  nominal 
administrators  of  boroughs  were  relieved  from  many  of  their 
functions.  So  far  back  as  1684,  an  enterprising  speculator 
named  Hemming  had  ol)tained  letters  patent  conferring  on  him 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  lighting  the  metrojjolis  by  placing 
lamps  on  moonless  nights  before  every  tenth  door.  Upon  a 
similar  principle,  local  Acts  were  constantly  passed  by  the 
Legislature  entrusting  indeipendent  boards  or  commissions  with 
the  management  of  lighting,  drainage,  water-supply,  and  otlier 
matters,  which  should  properly  have  faUen  within  the  province 
of  Town  Councils,  but  which  Town  Councils  had  either  neglected 
or  were  incompetent  to  undertake.  In  most  boroughs,  however, 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  minor  offences  committed  within  the 
boundaries  still  remained  vested  in  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or 
resident  justices,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  recorder, 
and  subject  to  special  provisions  in  local  Acts,  letters  patent,  or 
charters.     When  the  Reformed  Parliament  of   1832  opened  a 
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new  order  of  things  in  Local  no  less  than  in  National  Govern- 
ment, the  variety  of  organization  in  English  horoughs  was 
therefore  very  great,  though  not  so  great  as  it  has  since  become. 
The  one  feature  common  to  all  was  the  grievous  decline  in  that 
public  spirit  which  constituted  the  very  soul  of  municipal  life  in 
olden  times.  Even  the  City  of  London  had  not  escaped  the 
political  blight  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  Common 
Council  of  London  is  cited  by  the  Commissioners  as  a  notable 
example  of  comparative  purity,  due  to  its  exceptional  immunity 
from  the  general  rule  of  self-election. 

5.  It  is  a  cm-ious  and  instructive  fact,  that  while  the  primitive 
ideal  of  self-government  had  thus  become  obscured  both  in 
Enghsh  counties  and  in  English  boroughs,  it  not  only  survived, 
but  acquired  a  fresh  vitality,  in  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
The  contrast  between  the  local  institutions  of  these  communities 
before  their  separation  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  local 
institutions  of  Great  Britain  at  the  same  epoch,  furnishes  a 
tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  latter  had 
been  diverted  from  their  natural  course  of  development.  The 
New  England  "towns"  were  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of 
Anglo-Saxon  "  townships,"  with  a  larger  average  area,  and 
with  a  better-defined  corporate  identity.  Their  resident  inhabit- 
ants, or  "  freemen,"  like  the  free  suitors  of  the  old  town-moot,' 
constituted  the  electoral  body,  which  admitted  new  members, 
chose  all  local  town-officers,  such  as  "  constables,"  "  tithing- 
men,"  and  surveyors  of  highways,  regulated  all  local  taxation, 
and  sent  deputies  to  the  "  General  Courts,"  which  corresponded 
in  most  respects  with  county  courts  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
independence  before  the  Conquest.  Like  the  townships  of  Old 
England,  the  New  England  towns  were  held  responsible  for  their 
own  roads,  bridges,  and  police ;  but,  in  accordance  with  more 
recent  principles  of  English  policy,  they  were  also  held  respon- 
sible for  their  own  poor -relief  and  education.  The  example  of 
England  doubtless  suggested  the  delegation  of  jurisdiction  to 
magistrates,  instead  of  to  popular  assemblies ;  but  a  novel 
precedent  of  evil  augury  was  set  by  making  these  magistracies 
elective.  Old  usages  and  even  old  names  were  carefully  pre- 
served ;  there  were  grand  jiuries  and  petty  jm-ies,  militia  regi- 
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ments  and  district  trainbands — nay,  even  stocks  and  whipping- 
posts— just  as  there  were  in  England  under  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well, whose  political  education  and  personal  views  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  system  thus  evolved 
from  the  results  of  English  experience,  modified  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  new  settlement,  retains  its  characteristic  outlines  to  this 
hour  in  the  States  of  New  England ;  and  the  study  of  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  little  the  working  of  political  machinery 
depends  on  its  outward  form,  and  how  much  on  its  inward  spirit. 


II. 

From  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  pm-ely  jm-idical 
point  of  view,  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  must  be  considered  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  our  Local  Government. 
The  Norman  Conquest  itself,  though  it  ushered  in  three  centm-ies 
of  feudalism,  did  not  leave  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  internal 
economy  of  English  counties  and  boroughs  as  has  been  left  by 
forty  years  of  progressive  but  unscientific  legislation  under  a 
democratic  impulse.  During  this  period,  all  the  local  institu- 
tions of  England  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
process  of  reconstruction,  conducted  with  an  absolute  disregard 
of  symmetry,  on  principles  equally  remote  from  the  caste-like 
organization  of  feudal  tenm-es,  and  from  the  republican  autonomy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  village  communities.  In  studying  the  English 
system  of  Local  Government  in  its  latest  development,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  bewilder  our  memories  with 
all  the  imperfect  and  tentative  measures  by  which  it  has  been 
wrought  out.  What  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  few 
local  institutions  of  the  present  day  are  of  indigenous  growth  ; 
and  that  even  those  which  are  framed  out  of  ancient  materials 
have  seldom  been  recast  in  the  original  mould,  but  rather  super- 
imposed upon  it,  so  to  speak,  by  mechanical  action.  This  holds 
good  of  county  administration,  but  it  still  more  emphatically 
holds  good  of  municipal  administration,  which  is  no  longer 
capable  of  being  treated  under  one  general  view,  but  must  be 
considered  separately,  as  it  regards  the  metropolis,  the  corporate 
boroughs,  and  the  non-corporate  m-ban  communities. 
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1.  Of  all  the  numerous  territorial  divisions  upon  which  the 
fabric  of  Local  Government  now  reposes,  the  largest  and  the 
most  fundamental  is  the  area  of  the  county.     In  point  of  an- 
tiquity, it  is  true,  parishes,  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  town- 
ships, must  rank  before  counties  ;  but  counties  have  maintained 
both  their  independence  and  their  integrity,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  parishes  have  been  merged,  for 
many  administrative  purposes,  in  unions  and  other  artificial  com- 
binations.    It  is  well  known  that  counties  differ  very  much  both 
in  population  and  in  size  ;   but  it  is  probably  realized  by  few 
that  while  Kutland,  the  smallest,  contains  but  94,889  acres  and 
22,073  inhabitants,  Yorkshire  contains  no  less  than  3,882,851 
acres   with   2,436,355   inhabitants,   and    Lancashire   1,207,926 
acres  with  2,819,495  inhabitants.     The  average  size  of  counties 
is  717,677  acres  of  land  ;  and  the  average  population,  according 
to  the  last   Census,  is   436,774;   but,  whereas  the   former  is 
stationary,  the  latter  is  ever   on  the  increase.      The  gi-eatest 
subdivision  of  the  county  is  that  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  xmder 
the  name  of  Eidings,  in  Lincolnshire  under  the  name  of  Parts, 
in  Sussex  under  the  name  of  Eapes,  and  in  Kent  under  the 
name  of  Lathes.     This  subdivision,  intermediate  between  the 
county  and  the  hundred,   is  not  without  importance,  when  it 
imports  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace ;  but  it  represents 
no  separate  type  of  Local  Government,  and  may  therefore  be 
dismissed  from  our  present  consideration.     The  hundred  itself, 
however  interesting  it  may  be  historically,  and  however  we  may 
regret  that  it  was  ignored  in  mapping  out  the  Poor  Law  unions 
and  other  administrative  districts,  is  no  longer  the  second  unit 
of  county  organization.     Hundreds,  or  "  wapentakes,"  as  they 
are  called  in  the  North,  are  still  liable  to  be  rated  for  damages 
in  case  of  riot ;    but  this  liability  is  happily  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  the  remnants  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  they  long  retained  have  at  last  been  abolished  by  statute. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wards,  liberties,  and  sokes,  which 
formerly  obstructed    and    complicated    the    system    of   Local 
Government  in  counties,  and  some  relics  of  which  yet  survive 
in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Stannaries.     It  would  be  equally  un- 
profitable to  dwell  on  such  arbitrary  circumscriptions  as  the 
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registration  districts  and  sub-districts,  the  various  inspection 
districts,  the  mUitia  districts,  or  the  police  districts.  These 
districts  have  no  unity  or  individuality  of  their  own ;  they  are 
mere  topographical  fractions,  marked  off  and  varied  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  in  no  respect  to  be 
regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  county. 

The  Poor  Law  Union  rests  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
It  may  be  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gilbert  Act  already 
mentioned,  the  principles  of  which  were  embodied  and  vastly 
extended  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  until  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  overspread  by  a  network 
of  647  unions,  three  of  which  are,  technically,  incorporated  hun- 
dreds, and  twenty-five  single  parishes,  under  separate  Boards. 
The  rest  are  grouped,  for  the  most  part,  round  market  towns, 
and  consist  on  an  average  of  twenty-three  civil  parishes,  or 
townships.  Not  only  are  these  imions  the  basis  of  modern  poor 
law  administration,  but  they  have  been  made  by  a  recent  enact- 
ment, the  basis  of  sanitary  administration  in  rural  localities, 
and  have  gradually  come  to  be  treated  as  the  main  secondary 
areas  of  Local  Government.  They  are  not,  however,  as  the 
hundreds  were,  living  and  solid  links  between  the  county  and 
the  parish,  nor  are  they  even  integral  sections  or  departments  of 
counties.  On  the  contrary,  their  boundaries  must  be  largely 
rectified,  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  single  counties  no  less 
than  250  unions,  which  are  now  situated  partly  in  one  county 
and  partly  in  another.  They  do  not  coincide  with  the  old  petty 
sessional  districts,  of  which  there  are  700,  exclusive  of  boroughs, 
with  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace ;  neither  have  they 
afforded  convenient  lines  of  demarcation  for  the  new  highway 
districts.  Moreover,  constant  readjustments  will  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  growing  boroughs  from  overlapping  agricultural 
imions,  and,  though  difi&culties  of  this  kind  are  incident  to 
every  method  of  associating  urban  with  rural  districts,  they 
have  certainly  been  aggravated  in  this  case  by  an  undue  neglect 
of  local  ties  and  landmarks.  Fortunately,  the  principle  on 
which  unions  have  been  constituted  is  elastic  enough  to  admit 
of  indefinite  adaptation  to  any  future  reforms  in  Local  Govern- 
ment ;  in  the  mean  time,  these  motley  aggregations  of  parishes, 
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linked  together  by  their  central  workhouses,  must  be  recognized 
as  having  become  administrative  communities  of  the  highest 
importance. 

But  the  parish  itself  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  primary 
and  simplest  area  of  Local  Government  and  taxation  in  rural 
■districts.  In  most  cases,  parishes  correspond  exactly  with  town- 
ships, or  "  villages  " — a  popular  term,  which  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  Statute  Book.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  parish 
contains  several  townships,  and  an  Act  of  Charles  II.  provided 
that  in  the  northern  counties,  where  parishes  were  exceptionally 
large,  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  appointed  in  every  town- 
ship or  village.  Hence  the  number  of  civil  parishes,  now 
amounting  to  15,416,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  ecclesiastical 
parishes.  No  doubt  this  anomaly  weakens  the  claim  of  parishes, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  to  be  treated  as  the  ultimate  and  im- 
mutable foundation  of  local  institutions.  Moreover,  the  inde- 
pendence of  civil  parishes  has  been  rudely  infringed  of  late 
years  by  the  creation  of  unions  with  superior  powers  of  poor 
law  management,  by  the  subsequent  introduction  of  union 
chargeability,  by  the  substitution  of  county  police  for  parish 
constables,  by  the  gradual  subjection  of  parish  roads  to  highway 
boards,  and  by  other  steps  in  the  direction  of  centralization.  It 
would  now  be  too  much  to  say,  with  Sir  Erskine  May,  that 
"  every  parish  is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the  State,"  with  its 
miniature  aristocracy  of  the  Church  and  the  land,  and  its 
miniatiu-e  democracy  of  ratepayers  assembled,  as  a  parochial 
commonalty,  in  vestry  meetings.  Nevertheless,  the  parish  still 
retains  a  substantial  remnant  of  its  old  corporate  life,  clinging, 
as  it  were,  round  the  parish  chm-ch  or  bm-ial  ground.  Parochial 
overseers  continue,  as  ever,  to  be  the  authorities  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  due  collection  of  rates  and  the  accm-acy  of 
registers  on  which  electoral  qualifications  depend  for  their 
validity,  while  the  habit  of  common  parochial  action  is  kept  up 
by  annual  vestry  meetings,  and  the  choice  of  various  represen- 
tative officers — not  to  speak  of  less  formal,  but  not  less  popular, 
conventions  of  parishioners  at  the  village  club,  or  on  the  village 
green.  How  far  the  parish  is  fitted  to  be  a  self-governing  com- 
munity, or  even  a  separate  constituency,  is  a  question  which 
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must  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  our  enquiry.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  material  to  observe  that  it  occupies,  with  the  county  and 
the  union,  an  actual,  and  not  merely  historical,  place  in  the 
existing  system  of  Local  Government  in  country  districts. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  these  three  areas  are  such  as 
practically  to  determine,  in  some  degi'ee,  the  nature  of  their 
management.  The  average  size  of  a  county,  as  we  learn  from 
the  e\'idence  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  before  the  Boundaries  Com- 
mittee, would  be  represented  by  a  square  about  thirty-three  miles 
to  a  side,  or  a  circle  of  eighteen  miles'  radius.  The  superin- 
tendence of  areas  so  extensive  must  often  involve  long  and  ex- 
pensive railway  journeys,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  a  great 
mass  of  details,  and  will  naturally  devolve  either  upon  highly- 
paid  officials,  or  upon  gentlemen  of  ample  means  and  leisure. 
The  average  size  of  the  imion  would  be  represented  by  a  square 
of  nearly  ten  miles  to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of  about  five  miles 
and  a  half  radius.  Such  an  area,  usually  comprising  a  small 
town  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  may  easily  be  traversed 
on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the  aid  of  railways,  and 
most  of  its  administrative  business  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  farmers  and  tradespeoi)le  resorting  weekly  to 
the  same  market.  The  average  size  of  a  parish  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  square  of  two  miles  to  a  side,  or  by  a  circle  of  little 
more  than  one  mile  radius,  so  that  every  part  of  it  can  be  visited 
on  foot,  and  the  parish  officer,  knowing  every  family  within  it, 
can  discharge  most  of  his  duties  with  no  great  sacrifice  of  time 
or  labour. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  in  what  persons  or  bodies  the 
effective  powers  of  Local  Government  over  rural  districts  are 
actually  lodged,  remembering  that,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,  rural  districts  contain  above  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
j)opulation.  The  chaotic  distribution  of  these  powers  among 
a  variety  of  authorities  appointed  by  various  methods,  upon 
various  tenures,  and  for  various  terms,  has  become  an  al- 
most proverbial  reproach  of  English  administration.  Cer- 
tainly, if  compactness  and  symmetry  be  the  highest  merits  of 
organization,  nothing  more  defective  could  well  have  been  de- 
vised.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  judged  by  its  results,  the 
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system  thus  established,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard,  does  not  com- 
pare altogether  unfavourably  either  with  that  scientifically  pre- 
pared by  feudal  lawyers,  or  with  that  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
feudalism  in  so  many  Continental  States. 

The  chief  officers  of  counties  are  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Gustos  Eotulorum,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  magistrates  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  nominated  by  commission  for  life  as  the  mihtary 
vicegerent  of  the  sovereign  in  the  county,  and  usually  holds  the 
distinct  office  of  gustos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  county 
records,  in  which  capacity  he  appoints  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
The  high  sheriff,  nominated  for  one  year  by  the  Grown,  is  the 
principal  civil  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  county,  the 
custody  of  which  is  specially  committed  to  him  by  letters  patent. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  due  election  of  coroners  and  knights  of 
the  shire,  as  well  as  for  the  due  execution  of  all  writs  issued  by 
the  superior  courts,  and  is  bound,  as  of  old,  to  guard  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  the  Crown  within  his  county. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  by  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament  the  management  of  county  affairs  has  been  mainly 
vested  in  the  county  magistrates,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
his  own  discretion.  Being  for  the  most  part  landowners  of 
ample  means,  they  receive  no  salary,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  enjoy  the  dignity  of  their  position  without  rendering 
any  public  services  whatever.  The  more  important  functions  of 
county  magistrates  are  performed  by  them  collectively  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  under  the  presidency  of  an  unpaid  Chairman  elected 
by  themselves.  Of  their  minor  functions,  some  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  magistrate,  others  by  two  magistrates  sitting 
together  at  petty  sessions.  But  the  magistrates  assembled  at 
Quarter  Sessions  exercise  a  general  control,  by  way  of  appeal  or 
revision,  over  the  action  of  individual  magistrates,  or  of  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions,  and  the  standing  committees  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  through  which  they  conduct  most  of  their  business, 
are  practically  so  many  little  departments  of  State  for  the  Local 
Government  of  counties. 
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The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
extends  to  all  offences,  except  a  few  of  the  most  aggravated, 
which,  by  an  Act  of  1842,  are  withdrawn  from  its  cogni^^nce, 
and  reseiTed  for  the  assizes.  In  practice,  a  prisoner  charged 
with  a  crime  is  brought  up  in  the  first  instance  either  before  a 
single  magistrate  sitting  in  his  own  house,  or  before  two  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions.  If  the  charge  be  of  the  lighter  class,  it 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way ;  if  it  be  of  the  graver 
class,  and  if  a  prima  facie  case  can  be  shown  against  the  prisoner, 
he  is  committed  for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  is 
regularly  indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  before  the  Chairman.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  stated  broadly  that  county  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions  have  inherited  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  to- . 
gether  with  much  of  the  administrative  authority,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  suitors  of  the  old  county-courts,  while  the  county 
magistrates,  sitting  without  a  jury  in  their  several  courts  of 
petty  sessions,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the 
popular  hundred-courts  and  courts-leet.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  old  county-courts,  having  been  obso- 
lete for  many  generations,  was  revived  by  an  Act  of  1846,  not  in 
the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  in  the  new  county-coui'ts, 
which  are  constituted  on  a  wholly  different  principle.  These 
courts  are  really  nothing  more  than  provincial  branches  of  the 
Imperial  judicature,  since  their  judges  need  have  no  qualification 
of  county  residence,  and  they  are  directed  to  be  held  in  circuits 
which  have  no  relation  to  county  boundaries.  They  form,  there- 
fore, no  part  of  county  government,  which  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  others,  is  far  less  complete  and  self-contained  than  it 
was  in  Saxon  times. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions is  the  supervision  of  the  county  gaols,  the  county  police, 
and  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  all  of  which,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  inspection,  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
County  gaols,  as  we  have  seen,  were  definitely  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  magistracy  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  They 
are  usually  managed  by  a  committee  of  visiting  justices,  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  is  defrayed  out  of  the  county  rates,  supple- 
mented by  an  allowance  from  the  national  Treasury,  in  respect 
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of  certain  prisoners.  All  the  regulations  in  force  within  county 
gaols  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Secretary,  to  whom  also 
repojts  on  their  condition  are  annually  transmitted.  The  county 
police  force  was  finally  established  by  a  statute  of  1856,  for 
which  the  way  had  been  paved  by  various  permissive  or  local 
Acts.  For  instance,  the  Lighting  and  "Watching  Act  of  1830 
enabled  parishes  to  appoint  paid  watchmen  and  levy  a  watch- 
rate,  while  an  Act  of  1831  enabled  two  justices,  on  an  emergency, 
to  appoint  special  constables,  and  make  them  allowances  out  of 
the  county-rate.  But  the  County  Police  Force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Chief  Constable  appointed  by  the  county  magistrates, 
and  of  district  superintendents  chosen  by  him,  has  now  entirely 
superseded,  in  ruTal  districts,  the  old  elective  high  constables  of 
hundreds,  and  petty  constables  of  parishes.  It  is  no  longer 
optional  with  the  magistrates  of  each  county  whether  they  shall 
adopt  the  new  system,  inasmuch  as  the  Queen  in  Council  is  em- 
powered to  enforce  its  adoption;  but  it  is  they  who  levy  the 
county  police-rate,  to  supplement  which  the  national  Treasury 
contributes  an  equivalent  sum,  according  to  a  provisional 
arrangement  made  in  the  session  of  1874.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  county  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  was  divided  at 
the  same  time,  on  a  very  similar  principle,  between  the  national 
Treasury  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  county,  who  are  thus  reheved 
of  local  charges  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £1,250,000.  The 
management  of  these  asylums  is  legally  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  county  magistrates,  but  in  most  counties  the  practical 
regulation  of  them,  as  of  the  county  gaols  and  constabulary,  is 
habitually  entrusted  to  a  separate  committee  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
Another  committee  regulates  county  finance  and  taxation,  of 
which  annual  returns  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (hereafter  to  be  described),  and  must  be  laid  by  its 
President  before  Parliament.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
many  of  the  most  representative  powers  of  county  government, 
and  even  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  have  been  absorbed  by  a 
non-elective  body  of  county  magistrates,  they  have  also  been 
more  or  less  effectually  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Central 
Administration. 

There  are  various  other  powers  of  Local  Government  belong- 
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ing  to  county  magistrates,  some  of  which  are  exercised  inde- 
pendently of  the  Imperial  Executive,  and  some  in  subordination 
to  it ;  some  by  magistrates  acting  with  undivided  authority,  and 
some  by  magistrates  acting  conjointly  with  elected  deputies  of 
the  ratepayers.     Perhaps  the  most   despotic  of  these  powers, 
because  exercised  by  magistrates  exclusively  and  irresponsibly,  is 
the  power  of  grantuig  and  renewing  licenses  to  houses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.     Under  the  old  licensing  system, 
dating  fi-om  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  mainly  regulated  by  a 
statute  of  George  IV.,  public-house  licenses  for  rural  districts 
were  granted   or  refused   on   annual    applications  before  two 
magistrates  at  special  Petty  Sessions,  fi-om  whose  decisions  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.    By  the  recent  Act 
of  1872,  the  right  of  refusing  licenses  without  appeal  was  re- 
served to  the  Petty  Sessions,  but  it  was  provided  that  every 
fresh  license  must  come  for  confirmation  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  instead  of  before  the  whole  court. 
The  degree  of  practical  influence  for  good  or  evil  involved  in  the 
discharge  of  this  single  magisterial  duty  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated.    It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  change  which  has  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  Local  Government  in  modern  days,  that  so 
little  discontent  should  have  been  excited  in  rural  districts  by 
the  spectacle  of  non-representative  lawgivers  determining  not 
only  how  many  pubHc-houses  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  each 
locality,  but  whether  each  public-house   shall  possess  a  local 
monopoly,  or  be  subjected  to  depreciation  by  the  competition  of 
new  licenses.     Under  the   Licensing  Act  of   1874,  it  is  true, 
magistrates  are  ostensibly  relieved  of  the  discretional  responsi- 
bihty  as  to  hours  of  opening  and  closing  which  oppressed  them 
for  two  years ;  but  they  are  burdened  with  the  still  more  onerous 
responsibility  of  declaring  what  is  or  is  not  a  "  populous  place," 
in  which  publicans  and  their  customers  may  enjoy  greater  Uberty 
than  is  permitted  in  mere  villages.     Another  instance  of  un- 
limited magisterial  authority  may  be  found  in  the   statutable 
powers  under  which  the  movements  of  cattle  may  be  prohibited 
dui-ing  the  prevalence  of  cattle-plague.     However  salutary  these 
powers  may  have  proved  in  their  operation,  they  are  assuredly 
such  as  our  forefathers  would  never  have  confided  to  nominees- 
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of  the  Crown,  without  the  assistance  of  elective  officers.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  eases  in  which  the  State 
imposes  no  check,  beyond  the  liability  to  dismissal,  on  the 
paternal  despotism  of  county  magistrates.  As  fast  as  new  social 
wants  have  arisen,  new  powers  have  been  accumulated  upon 
them,  for  want  of  any  other  convenient  depository,  until  the 
magisterial  Bench  may  be  said,  generally,  to  act  as  both  the  dri- 
ving-wheel and  as  the  regulator  for  the  entire  machinery  of  Local 
Government  within  each  county,  except  in  respect  of  Highway, 
Poor  Law,  and  Sanitary  administration,  where  it  shares  its 
authority  with  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  counties  acquired  fuU  juris- 
diction over  the  highways  within  them,  from  the  humblest  • 
parish  roads  up  to  the  great  turnpike  roads  which,  before  the 
spread  of  railways,  formed  the  main  ai-teries  of  iatemal  com- 
munication. Bridges,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  under 
county  management  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  obligation 
to  repair  them,  originally  part  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  still 
attaches  to  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Common  Law  the 
obligation  to  repair  aU  pubhc  roads,  bridle-paths,  and  foot-paths 
attaches,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  parishes.  By  an  Act 
passed  in  1773,  the  power  of  enforcing  this  obligation  had  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  justices  at  Petty  Sessions.  By  another 
Act,  passed  in  1835,  further  provision  was  made  for  the  annual 
election  of  surveyors  of  highways  by  parish  vestries ;  but  the 
formation  of  Highway  districts,  by  order  of  Petty  Sessions,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parishes  concerned,  was  materially  facihtated. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1862,  this  policy  was  carried  much  further, 
and  the  magistrates  of  each  county  were  enabled  to  divide  it, 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  into  Highway  districts.  These 
districts,  however,  were  to  be  governed  not  by  magistrates  only, 
but  by  mixed  boards  consisting  partly  of  resident  justices  as 
ex-officio  members,  and  partly  of  waywardens  retm-ned  by  the 
constituent  parishes.  This  Act,  under  which  724  Highway 
districts  have  already  been  formed,  was  not  made  compulsory, 
and  can  only  be  apphed  to  parishes  which  previously  maintained 
their  own  highways  under  the  care  of  sm-veyors,  and  which  are 
not  governed  by  a  local  Board  of  Health.      There  are  a  few 
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counties  and  parts  of  counties  in  which  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
adopted,  whereas  in  South  Wales  it  has  been  anticipated  by  an 
earlier  statute,  under  which  a  special  committee  of  magistrates 
is  associated,  for  the  management  of  highways,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers.  The  result  is  said  to  be  that  in  South- 
Welsh  counties  the  selected  magistrates  take  a  more  leading 
part  in  the  oversight  of  highways  than  is  taken  by  English  magis- 
trates, as  ex-ojjicio  members  of  highway  boards,  in  most  counties 
where  "the  Act  is  in  force.  Since  the  gradual  expiration  of  turn- 
pike trusts  is  constantly  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
boards,  and  sanitary  legislation  can  hardly  be  carried  out 
thoroughly  without  their  concurrence,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  county  business  may  hereafter  be  attracted 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity. 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  however,  must  for  the  present  rank 
next  to  Quarter  Sessions,  as  a  centre  of  Local  Government  in 
rural  districts,  while  it  is  still  more  worthy  of  study  as  the  great 
meeting-point  of  magisterial  and  representative  authority.  The 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  is  well  known,  was  among  the 
first  and  most  arduous  of  the  legislative  tasks  achieved  by  the 
Eeformed  Parliament  of  1832.  The  startling  rise  of  poor  rates 
until  they  reached  a  total  of  between  £8,000,000  and  £9,000,000, 
the  gross  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  the  notorious 
prevalence  of  jobbery  in  the  management  of  poorhouses,  and  the 
entire  want  of  uniformity  in  Poor  Law  administration,  arising 
from  the  want  of  guidance  from  a  central  office,  forced  the 
Legislature  into  an  effort  of  reconstruction  which,  modified  by 
many  subsequent  Acts,  has  developed  a  new  type  of  local  organi- 
zation. This  organization  is  regulated,  to  an  extent  and  in  a 
sense  unknown  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  successor  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  As  the  Poor  Law 
Board  constituted  unions  at  its  own  discretion,  so  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  dissolve  unions,  by  a  mere  departmental 
order.  The  Board  may  also  remove  any  paid  oflBcers  at  pleasure, 
or  appoint  officers  if  the  guardians  fail  to  do  so;  it  may  lay 
down  binding  rules  for  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  pauper  children,  for  the  preparation  of  accounts,  and  for 
the  general  execution  of  the  Poor  Laws.     Subject  to  this  para- 
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mount  control,  each  board  of  guardians,  consisting  of  ex-officw 
and  elective  members,   is  the  one  deliberative  assembly  and 
administrative  authority  within  its  own  union.      The  ex-officio 
members  are  the  county  magistrates  residing  in  the  union,  who 
must  not  exceed  in  number  one-third  of  the  whole  board ;   the 
elective  members,  whose  number   and  qualification  is  fixed  by 
the  Central  Board,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property  in  the   constituent  parishes.      Owners   of 
property  must  send  in  their  claims  before  the  election,  whereas 
the  ratepayer's  franchise  depends  on  his  name  having  been  on 
the  rate-book  for  a  year.     The  number  of  votes  assigned  to  each 
owner   or  ratepayer  is  proportioned  to  his  rateable  property, 
according  to   a  scale  of  plural  or  multiple  voting,   up  to   a 
maximum  of  six  votes ;  and  an  appeal  against  excessive  rating 
may  be  made,  in  the  first  resort,  to  magistrates  in  petty  sessions, 
and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.     By  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  parishes  were  laid  under  contribution 
for  the   erection   and  maintenance   of  union  workhouses,  but 
remained  separately  chargeable  for  the  indoor  as  well  as  for  the 
outdoor  relief  of  their  own  poor.     By  the  Union  Chargeability 
Act  of  1865,  the  main  cost  of  the  poor  relief  was  thrown  on  the 
common  fund  of  the  union,  so  as  to  weaken  the  selfish  motives 
of  landowners  for  omitting  to  provide  sufficient  cottage  accom- 
modation on  their  own  estates. 

In  most  unions  the  Board  of  Guardians  meet  fortnightly  or 
weekly,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman,  who  is  often  a 
county  magistrate,  deriving  additional  weight  from  territorial 
influence ;  sometimes  a  clergyman  elected  by  his  parishioners  ; 
and  sometimes  a  farmer  or  tradesman.  Its  business  consists 
mainly  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  the 
regulation  of  outdoor  relief,  which  is  given  directly  through  its 
relieving  ofiScers.  It  is  in  respect  of  this  last  function  that  not 
only  the  practice,  but  the  policy,  of  various  boards  of  guardians 
differs  most  widely.  In  some,  the  percentage  of  ablebodied 
paupers  is  infinitesimal,  owing  to  a  judicious  discrimination  of 
cases;  in  others,  perhaps  adjoining  the  former,  or  where  the 
local  circumstances  are  precisely  similar,  a  direct  premium  is 
set  upon  improvidence  and  a  heavy  discount  upon  thrift  among 
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agricultural  labourers,  by  a  reckless  distribution  of  outdoor  relief. 
Nor  is  this  mischievous  expenditure  always  disinterested ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  a  guardian  of  the  shopkeeping  class  is  himself 
a  creditor  of  the  applicant  for  outdoor  relief,  and  prefers  keeping 
even  a  struggling  family  on  his  books  to  losing  all  its  custom  by 
consigning  it  to  a  workhouse.  This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate 
the  general  result  of  Poor  Law  administration  by  semi-elective 
boards  of  guardians.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  affected  by  it,  and  the  depth  to  which  its 
influence  has  struck  downwards  into  the  social  life  of  the  English 
peasantry,  the  boards  of  guardians,  as  dispensers  of  public 
charity,  practically  wield  a  larger  power  over  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people  than  belongs  to  any  other  pubUc  body,  or 
was  possessed  by  the  county  courts  themselves  when  Poor  Laws 
were  unknown. 

It  is  these  same  boards  that  have  been  constituted  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  rural  districts  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there 
was  no  preventive  system  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
though  each  parish  vestry,  through  its  surveyor  of  highways, 
was  supposed  to  put  down  nuisances ;  and  special  penalties  were 
imposed,  by  an  Act  of  Richard  II.,  on  persons  guilty  of  polluting 
rivers.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  superseded  old 
elective  officers  called  dyke-reeves,  for  some  centuries  exercised 
an  incidental  sanitary  jurisdiction,  with  power  of  levying  sewer, 
rates ;  but  this  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  surface  drainage  in 
certain  marshy  localities.  The  existing  sanitary  code  really 
begins  with  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  By  that  Act,. the 
inhabitants  of  rural  parishes,  as  well  as  of  towns,  were  enabled, 
but  not  compelled,  to  place  themselves  under  local  boards  of 
health,  to  be  elected  on  the  same  principle  as  Poor  Law 
guardians,  for  the  superintendence  of  sewerage,  drainage,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  of  water 
and  gas  supply,  over  areas  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  by 
a  new  General  Board  of  Health.  The  new  sanitary  circles  thus 
established,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  existing  boundaries, 
include  many  country  villages ;  and  it  is  material  to  remark  that 
agricultural  land,  canals,  and  railways,  within  their  compass 
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are  expressly  exempted  from  three-fourths  of  the  sanitary  or 
"  general  district  "  rate  leviable  by  the  local  boards.  Practically, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  special  proviso  making  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848  applicable,  ipso  facto,  to  places  with  a  death- 
rate  above  23  per  1000,  neither  that  Act  nor  the  supplementary 
Local  Government  Act  of  1858  was  applied  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  rural  districts.  Before  1872,  the  health  of  rural 
districts  was  for  the  most  part  under  the  guardianship  of  parish 
vestries,  elevated  into  "  sewer  authorities  "  by  the  Sewage  Utili- 
sation Act  of  1865;  and  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1868,  which  must  be 
read  together  with  a  series  of  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  whereby 
the  boards  of  guardians  were  made  nominally  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  nuisances  in  rural  districts.  The  joint  result  of  all' 
this  intricate  and  incoherent  legislation  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  Sanitary  Commission  found  that  "boards 
of  guardians  seldom  seem  aware  that  the  removal  of  nuisances 
in  country  places  is  entrusted  to  them ;  and  vestries  are  gene- 
rally unconscious  of  the  important  sanitary  duties  resting  on 
them  ;  nor  does  the  Central  Power  seem  sufficient  to  rouse  these 
various  bodies  to  the  proper  execution  of  their  duties."  The 
Report  of  this  Commission  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  Act,  which  created  a  new  Department 
of  State  under  that  name,  vesting  in  it  all  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  together  with  all  those  of  the 
Home  Secretary  in  regard  to  public  health,  improvement  of 
towns,  and  some  other  matters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  regard  to  vaccination  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  next  fruit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Report  was  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  which  now  remains  to  be  explained 
more  fully,  so  far  as  it  concerns  rural  districts,  since  it  is  the 
law  which  regulates  not  merely  their  sanitary  affairs,  but  also  a 
great  part  of  their  ordinary  internal  economy. 

The  whole  country  has  at  last  been  exhaustively  parcelled 
out  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  the 
latter  of  which  can  only  be  defined,  by  reference  to  the  former, 
as  districts  which  are  neither  boroughs,  nor  "  Improvement  Act 
districts,"  nor  "  Local  Government  districts,"  and  i^robably  con- 
tain nine-tenths  of  the  villages  in  England  and  Wales.     Where 
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a  Poor  Law  Union  happens  to  comprise  no  place  wholly  or 
partially  constituting  an  urban  sanitary  district,  the  union  itself 
is  a  complete  rural  sanitary  district ;  and  its  board  of  guardians 
is  the  one  sanitary  authority  within  it,  combining  the  functions 
of  a  "  sewer  authority  "  and  a  "  nuisance  authority."  Where  a 
Poor  Law  Union  partly  composed  of  country  villages  also  com- 
prises places  belonging  to  some  urban  sanitary  district,  the  non- 
urban  residue  of  the  union  constitutes  a  rvu:al  sanitary  district ; 
and  though  its  sanitary  authority  is  the  board  of  guardians,  the 
urban  members  of  the  board,  as  they  may  be  called,  may  take 
no  part  in  managing  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  unions  the  board  of  guardians  has  no  longer  an 
indivisible  corporate  existence ;  for,  whereas  the  whole  board 
acts  together  as  a  Poor  Law  authority,  only  a  select  portion 
of  it  can  act  as  a  rural  sanitary  authority.  It  is,  however, 
expressly  declared,  by  an  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  restriction,  the  board  of  guardians  acts  in  one 
and  the  same  capacity,  whether  the  orders  which  it  makes  relate 
to  sanitary  administration  or  to  Poor  Law  administration.  Each 
sanitary  authority,  urban  or  rural,  is  bound  to  appoint  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  is  often  the  so-called  "  parish  doctor ;  " 
and  rural  sanitary  authorities  are  also  bound  to  appoint  in- 
spectors of  nuisances,  clerks,  and  treasurers,  but  their  powers 
do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  fall  very 
far  short  of  those  committed  to  urban  sanitary  authorities  in 
respect  of  such  matters  as  framing  bye-laws  for  the  erection  of 
houses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  contains  several  provisions 
designed  to  mitigate  the  difSculties  inseparable  from  the  exercise 
of  sanitary  jurisdiction,  by  a  body  elected  for  other  purposes,  over 
a  conglomeration  of  scattered  parishes,  intersected  by  urban 
districts  under  a  different  sanitary  rule.  The  rural  sanitary 
authorities  may  delegate  their  commission  for  the  current  year 
either  to  a  select  committee  of  their  own  members  or  to  parochial 
committees ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  by  pro- 
visional order,  either  merge  any  one  sanitary  district  in  any 
other  sanitary  district,  or  convert  a  rm-al  sanitary  district  into 
an  urban  sanitary  district.  It  would  further  appear  that,  under 
another  section  of  the  Act,  rural  sanitary  authorities  are  given  a 
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perfectly  unlimited  power  of  aggregating  themselves,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  that  it  would  even 
be  legally  possible  for  that  Board,  at  the  instance  of  a  single 
union,  to  combiae  all  the  rural  parishes  in  the  county  under  one 
sanitary  authority.  The  Local  Government  Board  was,  more- 
over, empowered  to  appoint  a  staff  of  inspectors,  who  should 
have  the  right  of  attending  all  meetings  held  by  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  and  of  instituting  the  most  searching  inquiries  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  all  "  places  required  to  be  inspected." 
In  case  any  rural  sanitary  authority  should  make  default  in 
doing  its  duty,  the  police  were  enabled  to  commence  proceedings 
against  it ;  and  the  Amendment  Act  of  1874  imposes  a  penalty 
of  five  shillings  a  day  on  any  rural  sanitary  authority  failing  to 
abate  any  nuisance  of  which  proper  complaint  shall  have  been 
made.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  very  few  boards  of 
guardians  as  yet  discharge  efficiently  all  the  sanitary  obligations 
thus  cast  upon  them.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful  impulse 
has  been  given  to  sanitary  reform  in  the  most  backward  rural 
districts,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  system  at  once  so  flexible  and 
so  highly  centrahzed  may  insensibly  modify  the  local  institutions ; 
and  habits  of  rural  districts  to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  the  i 
range  of  sanitary  reform. 

Another  recent  statute,  of  still  wider  significance,  has  created  ] 
another  new  form  of  Local  Government  in  rural  districts,  of] 
which  the  force  radiates,  not  from  the  union,  but  from  the] 
parish.  The  importance  of  the  parish,  as  an  ecclesiastical  unit  J 
had  been  indirectly  enhanced  by  the  marvellous  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  during  the  present  centiiry,  even  before  the  Edn- 1 
cation  Act  of  1870.  By  the  joint  action  of  voluntary  societies! 
and  the  State,  a  parish  school  had  been  attached  to  almost] 
every  village  church,  forming  a  fresh  nucleus  of  parochial  life,  j 
and  giving  an  honourable  status  to  a  fresh  parochial  officer,  in  j 
the  person  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  being  usually  certificated! 
and  partly  remunerated  by  the  State,  was  at  least  equal  inj 
dignity  to  an  overseer,  a  churchwarden,  a  waywarden,  or  a] 
guardian,  if  he  did  not  sometimes  rival  the  incumbent  himself.] 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  stereotypes  the  educational  inde- 
pendence of  rural  parishes  by  making  each  a  distinct  school  j 
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district,  responsible  for  the  school  accommodation  of  all  its 
children  within  the  school  age.  It  virtually  rests  with  the 
parishioners  to  supply  the  necessary  minimum  of  accommo- 
dation by  private  subscription,  or  to  establish  an  elective  School 
Board  with  rating  powers,  and  the  Education  Department  can 
enforce  the  adoption  of  the  latter  alternative  upon  a  defaulting 
parish.  In  most  instances,  rural  parishes  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  without  having  recourse  to  a  School 
Board,  and  where  such  boards  have  been  elected,  they  have 
usually  consisted,  as  they  could  not  but  consist,  of  much  the 
same  elements  as  the  old  committees  of  management.  But 
the  sense  of  parochial  unity  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
efforts  made  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a  School  Board  in  the  one 
case,  no  less  than  by  the  formation  and  action  of  the  School 
Board  in  the  other  case.  If  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the 
Sanitary  Act,  and  the  Highway  Act,  have  pro  tanto  reduced  the 
parish  to  a  mere  factor  of  the  union  or  highway  district,  the 
Education  Act  has  contributed  to  reinstate  it — not,  indeed,  in 
the  position  which  it  occupied  when  it  was  the  cradle  and  the 
nursery  of  English  Local  Government,  but  in  the  position  which 
it  occupied  relatively  to  other  decaying  centres  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  the  evil  days  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

3.  We  must  now  revert  to  urban  communities,  and  glance 
rapidly  at  the  great  legislative  changes  wrought  in  their  muni- 
cipal administration  since  that  momentous  epoch.  The  Eeform 
Act  itself  had  paved  the  way  for  a  thorough  reconstitution  of 
borough  corporations,  by  disfranchising  the  smallest  and  most 
corrupt  of  them,  by  extending  the  boundaries  of  many  others, 
by  enfranchising  great  towns  which  had  remained  outside  the 
pale  of  representation,  and  by  conferring  the  suffrage,  theretofore 
monopolized  by  freemen  and  other  privileged  classes,  on  the 
unprivileged  mass  of  ten-poimd  householders.  The  Mimicipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835,  proceeding  on  the  same  broad  lines  of 
policy,  imposed  upon  all  boroughs  one  constitutional  form  of 
government,  identical  in  all  its  essential  features  with  that  which 
a  few  model  boroughs  already  possessed.  The  governing  body 
established  by  the  Act  for  all  boroughs  enumerated  in  the 
schedule,  and  all  which  should  afterwards  be  incorporated  under 
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its  provisions,  consists  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors, 
who  together  constitute  the  Town  Coimcil.  The  councillors  are 
elected  directly  hy  the  burgesses — that  is,  by  the  occupiers 
whose  names  are  on  the  burgess-roll,  or  on  a  separate  list  to  be 
kept  for  persons  resident  within  a  certain  radius,  being  qualified 
by  two  years'  residence  and  payment  of  rates.  The  prescriptive 
rights  of  freemen  have  been  carefully  preserved,  but  it  was 
provided  by  the  Act  that  no  such  rights  should  be  acquired  in 
future  by  gift  or  purchase.  The  councillors  must  be  qualified  as 
burgesses,  and  must  also  be  occupiers  of  rateable  property  to  an 
amount  varying  with  the  size  of  the  borough.  They  hold  ofiice 
for  three  years,  so  that  one-third  of  the  number  retire  annually 
on  November  1st,  but  they  are  re-eligible,  and  frequently  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
councillors  from  among  themselves  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one- 
half  of  their  number  retiring  every  third  year,  and  since  they 
can  vote  for  their  successors,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  a  party 
which  has  once  been  strong  enough  to  return  a  large  majority  of 
aldermen,  is  not  easily  dislodged  from  its  supremacy  on  the 
Town  Council.  The  mayor  is  also  elected  by  and  from  the  Town 
Council ;  his  term  of  office  is  annual,  and  it  commences  with  the 
9th  of  November.  The  town  clerk,  borough  treasurer,  and  other 
officers,  are  appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  which  is  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  borough,  to  manage 
the  lighting  of  streets,  and  to  maintain  order  through  a  watch 
committee  with  a  force  of  borough  constables  under  its  command. 
These  elementary  powers  of  Local  Government,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  entrusted  in  many  boroughs  to  separate  commis- 
sions, were  thus  replaced  in  the  hands  of  the  recognized  borough 
authorities,  subject,  however,  to  special  Acts,  which  in  some 
boroughs  still  perpetuate  a  mischievous  division  of  administra- 
tive responsibility. 

By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  no  magisterial 
jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Town  Council,  as  such,  though  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  mayor  and  ex-mayor,  who 
are  ex-officio  justices  of  the  peace.  All  the  judicial  attributes 
claimed  by  various  municipal  officers  in  various  boroughs,  under 
various  charters  or  customs,  were  entirely  swept  away,  and  the 
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Crown  now  appoints  all  borough  magistrates,  except  in  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  one  or  two  other  privileged  towns.  In  most 
boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  the 
magistracy  is  unpaid,  but  in  some  large  towns  the  Town  Council 
has  exercised  its  right  under  the  Act  of  moving  the  Crown  to 
appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the 
borough.  The  council  of  any  borough  may  also  petition  the 
Crown  to  grant  it  a  separate  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which  is 
thereupon  invested  with  all  the  criminal  and  much  of  the  civil 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  counties. 
This  jurisdiction,  however,  is  no  longer  exercised  by  the  borough 
magistrates  collectively,  as  it  was  in  boroughs  which  had  a 
separate  commission  of  the  peace  before  the  Act  of  1835.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  now  delegated  to  a  paid  judge,  called  a 
recorder,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  powers  retained  by  the 
borough  magistrates  are  precisely  those  which  belong  to  county 
magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  Thus,  it  is  the  borough  magis- 
trates who,  under  the  Act  of  1872,  grant  public -house  licenses, 
but  licenses  so  granted  by  two  borough  magistrates  are  not 
valid  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  whole  body.  The 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  those  boroughs  which  have  not 
only  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but  a  court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  is  the  right  of  maintaining  a  borough  gaol,  with  an 
immunity  from  the  interference  of  county  magistrates,  and  from 
the  county  gaol  rate.  In  boroughs  which  have  a  separate  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  but  no  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
county  magistrates  frequently  possess  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  borough  magistrates,  and  in  boroughs  which  have 
neither,  their  jurisdiction  is  as  exclusive  as  it  is  over  rural 
districts.  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  police  force,  in  the  smaller 
boroughs,  to  be  amalgamated,  as  the  law  already  permits,  and 
as  it  will  probably  soon  require,  with  the  police  force  of  counties. 
All  the  legitimate  expenses  of  municipal  government  in 
boroughs  are  defrayed  either  from  the  income  of  corporate 
property,  or  by  means  of  a  borough  rate.  In  some  boroughs, 
the  corporate  property  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  charge, 
and  it  is  expressly  enacted  that  if  there  be  any  surplus,  it  must 
be  devoted,  not  as  of  old,  to  private  benefactions  and  jobbery. 
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but  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
to^vn.  In  most  boroughs,  however,  a  borough  rate  is  regularly 
levied,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  county  rate,  and  the  occupiers 
of  agricultural  land  have  no  such  partial  exemption  from  it  as 
they  enjoy  in  the  case  of  a  "general  district  rate  "  imposed  by 
a  sanitary  authority.  The  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
typical  borough  are  specified  in  a  "demand  note"  issued,  in 
April,  1874,  by  the  overseers  of  Birmingham,  where  the  borough 
rate  is  collected  with  the  poor  rate,  and  happens  to  be  very 
nearly  equal  with  the  cost  of  poor  relief.  The  borough  rate  of 
Birmingham  is  explicitly  stated  in  this  "  demand  note "  to 
include  "the  school  board  rate  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
police  force,  borough  gaol,  lunatic  asylum,  baths  and  washhouses, 
public  libraries,  parks,  and  cemetery,"  besides  liabilities  for 
"  general  expenses."  These  "  general  expenses  "  comprehend, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  expense  of  paving,  lighting,  sewerage, 
and  town  improvements  of  all  kinds,  whether  sanitary  or  merely 
conducive  to  public  convenience.  Birmingham,  it  is  true,  is 
partly  governed  under  local  Acts,  and  perhaps  there  are  not 
many  boroughs  in  which  so  many  public  institutions  are  directly 
supported  out  of  the  borough  rates.  Still,  this  example  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  multiplicity  of  items  which  make  up  the 
local  budget  of  a  large  borough,  over  and  above  the  simpler 
necessities  of  Local  Government  which  are  common  to  large 
boroughs  and  small  villages. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  municipal 
government  is  conducted  by  Town  Councils,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  England  and  Wales  contain,  at  present,  227  boroughs, 
some  of  which,  and  especially  the  smallest,  exhibit  special  com- 
plications in  their  constitution.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
ordinary  functions  of  a  Town  Council  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835,  but  other  functions,  either  permissive 
or  compulsory,  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  subsequent  legislation. 
Such  are  the  powers  whereby  it  can  regulate  markets  and  fairs, 
weights  and  measures,  the  constraetion  of  buildings,  the  safe- 
guards against  overcrowding,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  free  libraries,  borough  parks,  and  cemeteries.  These  and 
similar  powers  of  administration  are  practically  confided,  in 
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well-governed  boroughs,  to  separate  committees  of  the  Town 
Council,  analogous  to  committees  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
same  machinery  is  naturally  employed  for  the  management  of 
municipal  gasworks,  waterworks,  docks,  or  harbours,  in  boroughs 
which,  under  general  or  special  Acts,  have  authorized  their  Town 
CouncUs  to  acquire  and  superintend  any  of  these  concerns  on 
their  behalf.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  special  powers 
for  sanitary  purposes  were  conferred  on  Town  Councils  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act.  But  this  omission  has  been  more 
than  repaired  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1858,  and  the  PubHc  Health  Act  of  1872,  the 
first  two  of  which  permissively  constitute,  while  the  last  impera- 
tively constitutes,  these  bodies  the  sanitary  authorities  within 
such  boroughs  as  do  not  form  part  of  a  larger  district  under  an 
Improvement  Commission  or  a  Local  Board.  In  this  capacity, 
they  have  almost  supreme  power  over  main  sewerage,  the 
drainage  of  private  dwellings,  water  and  gas  supply,  slaughter- 
houses, baths  and  washhouses,  common  lodging-houses,  offensive 
trades,  burial-grounds,  and  other  sanitary  matters.  In  boroughs 
which  had  adopted  the  Local  Government  Acts  before  1872, 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Town  Council  for  these  sanitary 
purposes  are  payable  out  of  a  general  district  rate.  In  boroughs 
which  had  not  adopted  those  Acts  before  1872,  the  sanitary 
expenses  of  the  Town  Council,  then  formally  designated  as  the 
sanitary  authority,  are  payable  out  of  the  borough  funds  or 
borough  rate.  The  chief  difference  is  that,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  agricultural  land  is  rated,  as  already  explained,  at  one- 
fourth  of  its  real  value,  in  the  latter  case  it  bears  its  full  share 
of  sanitary  burdens.  Speaking  generally,  then,  we  find  two 
distinct  executive  boards  within  each  large  borough — the  borough 
magistracy,  exercising  the  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  powers  ot 
county  magistrates,  with  the  aid  of  a  recorder,  and  the  Town 
CouncU,  exercising  larger  administrative  powers  than  county 
magistrates  possess,  or  than  are  required  for  rural  districts, 
either  as  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality,  or  as  the 
sanitary  authority  of  an  urban  sanitary  district.  Sometimes 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  coincide,  or  nearly  coincide,  with 
those  of  a  poor  law  union,  or   of  a  parish  so  large  as  to  be 
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organized  on  the  same  plan  as  a  poor  law  union.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  will  be  a  board  of  guardians,  side  by  side 
with  the  magistracy  and  the  Town  Council,  which  may  frequently 
require  their  co-operation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  must  always  be  in  financial  contact  with  them,  in  so  far 
as  the  borough  rate  and  poor  rate  are  collected  together  by 
the  same  parochial  officers.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  regard  urban  boards  of  guardians  as  having  any 
organic  connection  with  the  local  government  of  boroughs, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  unions  in  which  urban  and  rural 
communities  are  usually  intermingled,  and  administer  poor  relief 
on  miiform  principles,  equally  applicable  to  both. 

If  we  now  compare  boroughs  with  counties,  it  is  manifest 
that  boroughs  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  self-government, 
legally  derived  from  their  ancient  corporate  franchises,  but 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  a  crowded  population,  for  which 
the  Legislature  has  provided  by  a  multitude  of  incongruous 
enactments.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  if  we  could  examine  the 
local  institutions  of  these  227  municipalities,  one  by  one,  we 
should  discern  a  much  greater  diversity  in  their  spirit  and 
operation  than  exists  between  the  local  institutions  of  Yorkshire 
and  Eutland,  or  any  other  two  of  the  fifty-two  counties  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Not  only  does  the  administration  of  a  borough 
with  some  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  differ,  of  necessity, 
both  in  scale  and  in  nature,  from  the  administration  of  a 
borough  with  five  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  levelling  policy  embodied  in  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  differences  of  local  history,  of  local  situation,  and  of  other 
local  circumstances,  make  themselves  sensibly  felt  in  the 
Local  Government  of  boroughs  equally  large  and  populous. 
No  anatomical  resemblance  of  outward  structure  can  assimilate 
the  inner  mimicipal  life  of  quaint  old  cathedral  cities  with  that 
of  new  and  fashionable  watering-places,  that  of  sea-ports  with 
that  of  inland  towns,  that  of  manufacturing  or  mining  settle- 
ments with  that  of  market  towns  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
neighbourhoods.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  may  be 
scarcely  visible  to  an  official  eye,  but  they  are  always  deeply 
stamped  on  its  social  features,  often  reflected  in  pecuHarities  of 
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its  municipal  constitution,  and  sometimes  rudely  exposed  to 
view  in  election  enquiries. 

4.  There  are  two  other  classes  of  urban  communities,  which 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  boroughs  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872,  as  possessing  a  lower  degree  of  corporate  organiza- 
tion. Of  these  nascent  or  half-developed  municipalities,  the 
most  rudimentary  are  towns  under  so-called  "  Improvement 
Commissions,"  established  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
are  interpreted  and  extended  by  the  General  Consolidation  Act 
of  1847.  Such  commissions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exist 
in  some  incorporated  boroughs,  and  continue  to  exercise  the 
functions  originally  allotted  to  them,  side  by  side  with  the  Town 
Councils.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Boundaries  Committee,  that  out  of  eighty-eight  towns  under 
improvement  or  other  commissions,  thirty-seven  were  also  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  the  remaining  fifty-one  being  towns  which  had 
not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  municipal  incorporation,  and  in 
which  the  commission  was,  therefore,  almost  the  only  visible 
symbol  of  local  authority.  Towns  of  this  class,  however  small, 
differ  from  mere  rural  parishes,  not  only  in  having  a  governing 
body  capable  of  making  effective  arrangements  for  paving,  light- 
ing, drainage,  and  water  supply,  but  in  being  constituted  "urban 
sanitary  districts  "  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  instead  of 
being  merged  in  the  surrounding  unions.  But  they  have  no 
independent  magistracy  or  police,  nor  would  they  be  exempt 
from  the  highway  jurisdiction  of  the  county,  unless  by  virtue  of 
express  provisions  in  their  local  Acts.  Hence  it  sometimes 
happens  that  places  already  under  Improvement  Commissions 
apply  for  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order 
to  create  themselves  Local  Government  districts. 

These  districts  form  the  second  and  more  important  class  of 
urban  communities  below  the  rank  of  boroughs,  and  have  rapidly 
multiplied  in  the  northern  counties.  No  less  than  721  town 
populations  (including  146  boroughs)  were  stated  to  have  been 
placed  under  local  boards  up  to  the  year  1873 ;  and  the  last 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  shows  that  twenty-six 
were  added  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Very  ample  sanitary 
powers,  together  with  the  exclusive  management  of  highways, 
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were  conferred  on  these  boards,  originally  called  boards  of 
health,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  The  Central  Depart- 
ment was  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  substantial  householders  to 
compose  each  local  board ;  but  the  members  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  on  the  principle  of  multiple  voting,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  one-third  retiring  annually.  By  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1858,  and  supplementary  enactments,  these 
boards  were  further  armed  with  nearly  all  the  general  powers  of 
Local  Government,  except  those  of  judicature  and  police ;  and 
in  those  boroughs  .which  have  both  local  boards  and  Town 
CouncUs,  the  preponderance  both  of  prestige  and  of  real  authority 
sometimes  rests  with  the  former.  In  1858,  it  is  true,  the  com- 
pulsory application  of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  abolished,  but 
in  1866  a  far  more  arbitrary  discretion  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  might  coerce  defaulting  local  boards 
of  health  by  appointing  some  person  to  perform  their  duties  for 
them  in  the  last  resort,  and  obtain  an  order  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  enforce  the  payment  of  costs  and  expenses. 
This,  with  all  other  branches  of  the  Home  Secretary's  juris- 
diction over  sanitary  matters,  is  now  transferred  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  has,  in  theory,  an  almost  unlimited 
control  of  local  government  districts,  and  whose  inspectors  may 
attend  any  meetings  of  local  boards,  though  not  of  Town  Councils 
or  improvement  commissioners.  In  case  a  local  board  should 
persistently  remain  in  default,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  either  enforce  its  order  by  mandamus,  or  cause  the  neces- 
sary works  to  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  In 
fact,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  seldom  attempted 
to  exert  its  right  of  intervention  except  by  way  of  remonstrance 
and  warning.  After  local  government  districts  have  once  been 
formed,  they  rate  themselves  and  govern  themselves  with  almost 
as  much  freedom  and  variety  as  boroughs,  to  which  they  have 
been  assimilated  more  closely  than  ever,  for  all  sanitary  and 
quasi-sanitary  purposes,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 

5.  The  position  of  the  Metropolis  among  urban  communities 
is,  in  many  respects,  entirely  unique.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
City  of  London  was  specifically  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  deference 
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to  its  overwhelming  capacity  of  resistance,  but  partly  out  of 
respect  for  its  great  historical  traditions  and  comparative  purity 
of  administration.     The  consequence  is  that  a  district  containing 
but  640  acres,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis,  continues 
to  be  governed  by  a  Corporation  framed  on  the  genuine  mediaeval 
pattern,  and  retaining  an  independent  civil  jurisdiction  which  is 
a  veritable  remnant  of  the  private  "  sokes,"  or  franchises,  long 
since  extirpated  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     It  contained  in 
1871  a  "  sleeping  population  "  of  74,494,  and  is  divided  into  26 
wards,  and  108  parishes,  eleven  of  which  lie  without  the  walls, 
but  within  the  liberties.      The  chief  municipal  officers  of  the 
City  are  the  Lord  Mayor,  26  Aldermen,  206  Common  Council- 
men,  exclusive  of  the  Aldermen,  two  Sheriffs  (who  jointly  hold 
the  shrievalty  of  Middlesex),  a  Eecorder,  a  Common  Serjeant,  a 
Chamberlain,  and  a  Town  Clerk.     The  Lord  Mayor,  who  must 
be  an  alderman,  and  must  have  served  in  the  office  of  Sheriff,  is 
elected  for  one  year,  on  the  29th  of  September,  by  the  Livery — 
that  is,  by  the  members  of  the  76  Livery  Companies,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  7000,  who  exercise  their  right  by  presenting  two 
names  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen.     Of  the  persons  thus  desig- 
nated, the  Court  of  Aldermen  nominates  one,  generally  the  one 
whose  name  stands  first,  and  this  nomination  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  Crown,  for  which  purpose  the  Lord  Mayor  proceeds 
to  Westminster  Hall  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  receives  the 
royal  approval  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  life,  one  in  each  ward,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  a  body  of  freemen,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
20,000.     Every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  City  of 
London,  and  presides  in  the  assembly  of  his  own  ward,  called 
the  wardmote,  by  which  the  Common  Councilmen  are  elected 
annually  on  St.  Thomas's  Day.     The  Lord  Mayor  presides  over 
meetings  of  the  Common  Council,  and  the  aldermen  form  part 
of  that  assembly.     The  Sheriffs   are   chosen   annually  by  the 
Livery,  and  there  is  a  Sheriff's  Court,  which  has  cognizance  of 
personal  actions  imder  the  provisions  of  the  London  Small  Debts 
Act.   But  the  most  important  civil  tribunal  in  the  City  of  London 
is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  of  which  the  Judge  is  the  Eecorder, 
who  is  elected  for  life  by  the  aldermen,  and  whose  place  is 
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usually  filled,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Common  Serjeant.  This 
Court  is  so  far  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  the  Queen's  Courts  at 
Westminster  that  writs  of  error  fi'om  it  are  carried  du'ectly  to 
the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  and  though,  under  a  recent  Act,  there 
is  an  appeal  from  its  legal  jurisdiction  to  one  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  from  its  equitable  jurisdiction 
lies  directly  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  sits 
as  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  Mansion  House  police-court,  as  one 
of  the  Aldermen  sits  in  the  Guildhall  poUce-court,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  sits  with  the  Aldermen  and  the  Eecorder  at  the  London 
Sessions,  which  are  held  eight  times  a  year,  and  at  which  Her 
Majesty's  judges  occasionally  preside.  The  police  force  of  the 
City  and  liberties  is  distinct  from  the  Metroj^olitan  Constabulary, 
being  commanded  by  a  Commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Common  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  The 
City  has,  moreover,  a  separate  Commission  of  Sewers,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  which 
regulates  drainage,  and  matters  affecting  pubhc  health,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  medical  officer,  besides  superintending  the 
repairs  of  streets.  Nor  is  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
Corporation  limited  by  the  City  boundaries,  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservators,  six  of  whom, 
besides  himself,  are  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  and  in 
whom,  by  an  Act  of  1866,  was  vested  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction 
over  the  river  and  port  of  London. 

The  gross  revenue  sf  the  Corporation  from  all  sources  is 
stated  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
having  amounted  in  the  year  1871  to  £1,299,767,  "  of  which 
£756,414  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  taxation,  as  rates, 
rents,  tolls,  duties,  or  fees."  About  £50,000  of  this  sum  was 
derived  from  police  or  ward  rates,  nearly  £200,000  from  tolls  or 
markets,  and  above  £300,000  from  coal  duties.  As  the  City  of 
London  is  specially  exempted  from  making  returns  of  municipal 
income  and  expenditure  to  Parliament,  these  statistics  mainly 
rest  on  the  authority  of  abstracts  issued  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  official  cognizance  of 
its  financial  administration.  We  learn,  however,  from  a  balance- 
sheet  issued  for  1872,  that  in  that  year  the  "  expenses  of  civil 
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government "  amounted  to  nearly  £40,000,  besides  above 
£17,000  awarded  in  "donations,  pensions,  and  rewards ;  "  that 
£15,000  was  spent  in  nearly  equal  portions  on  education  and 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  £20,000  on  the  erection  of  a  new 
library  and  museum ;  above  £170,000  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  Foreign  Market ;  above  £100,000  in  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  other  markets,  and  a  very 
large  sum  on  management  and  collection. 

The  vast  area  outside  the  City  boundaries,  but  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  contained  in 
1873  an  estimated  population  of  3,810,744.  It  extends  into  four 
counties,  encloses  nine  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  comprises 
ninety-five  registration  parishes,  three  of  which  number  col- 
lectively more  than  000,000  inhabitants.  Under  an  Act  passed 
in  1855,  the  local  govsrnmont  of  this  immense  "province 
covered  with  houses  "  is  mainly  divided  between  thirty-eight 
select  vestries,  or  district  boards,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  smaller  London  parishes  (exclusive  of  the  City) 
are  grouped  together  under  district  boards,  to  which  the  vestry 
of  each  parish  returns  members  in  proportion  to  population. 
The  larger  parishes  are  distributed,  after  the  manner  of 
boroughs,  into  several  wards,  to  each  of  which  members  are 
allotted,  according  to  its  size.  The  electoral  body  consists  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  the  members  of  vestries  or  district  boards 
are  elected,  Uke  town  councillors,  for  three  years,  one-third 
retiring  annually.  The  vestries  and  district  boards  have  the 
general  charge  of  branch  drainage,  as  distinct  from  main 
drainage,  of  buildings,  streets,  lighting,  water-supply,  and  sani- 
tary arrangements,  with  power  to  levy  parochial  rates  for  these 
purposes.  It  was  shown  by  a  Eeturn  printed  in  1872  that, 
during  the  period  from  1856  to  1870,  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  had  executed  works  of  sewerage,  paving,  and  other  im- 
provements, to  the  amount  of  £7,212,319.  The  main  drainage 
of  the  whole  Metropolis,  including  the  City,  was  entnisted  by 
the  same  Act  to  a  new  body,  entitled  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  this  body  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
improvements  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  London,  with 
power  to  levy  a   "Metropolitan   Consolidated  Bate;"  besides 
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■which,  it  receives  above  two-thirds  of  the  metropoHtan  coal 
duties,  and  the  whole  of  the  wine  duties.  It  is  composed  of 
forty-six  members,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City,  and  the  rest  by  the  vestries  and  district 
boards,  for  the  same  term,  and  upon  the  same  conditions  of 
retirement,  as  the  vestrymen.  Its  meetings  are  public,  and  are 
held  on  Friday  in  each  week,  except  during  vacations.  A  great 
part  of  its  busuiess,  however,  is  transacted  through  committees, 
the  various  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  multiplicity 
of  duties,  over  and  above  the  great  work  of  main  drainage  and 
the  Thames  Embankment,  which  successive  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  cast  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Thus,  besides  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  and  the  Appeal  Com- 
mittee (which  are  committees  of  the  whole  Board),  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  there  is  a  Fire 
Brigade  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
whole  Metropolis  against  fire,  M-hich  the  Board  was  required  to 
undertake  in  1865  ;  a  Building  Act  Committee,  to  enforce  the 
Acts  of  I800,  1860,  1861,  and  1869,  against  overcrowding  and 
dangerous  structures;  a  Parks,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  for  the  preservation  or  management  of  public 
recreation  grounds  in  or  round  London,  under  eleven  different 
Acts ;  a  Cattle  Diseases  Act  Committee,  to  guard  against  the 
importation  of  infected  animals  from  abroad,  under  an  Act  of 
1869 ;  and  a  Special  Committee  engaged  in  prosecuting  experi- 
ments in  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  Even  this  list  does  not 
exhaust  the  responsibilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  which, 
like  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  charged  with  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  powers  for  which  no  other  convenient  trustees 
could  be  foimd — having,  for  mstance,  the  control  of  metropolitan 
tramways,  and  being  made  arbiter  as  to  such  matters  as  the 
proportion  of  parochial  contributions  towards  ordinary  roadways 
in  more  than  one  parish,  and  the  adjustment  of  parochial 
divisions.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Board  on  these 
various  accounts  has  averaged  about  i;350,000  during  the  last 
seven  years,  and  its  net  actual  debt  at  the  end  of  1873  was 
nearly  £9,000,000,  or,  allowing  for  prospective  recoupments,. 
£7,728,374. 
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The  Metropolitan  Police  District,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City,  was  formed  by  an  Act 
of  1829,  a  year  before  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  was 
passed  for  the  country  at  large.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to 
place  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  command  of  a  com- 
missioner nominated  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  responsible  to 
him  alone.  The  Home  Secretary  also  nominates  the  stipendiary 
police-magistrates  for  London  and  Middlesex,  who  exercise  a 
petty-sessional  jurisdiction  in  the  thu'teen  police-courts  of  the 
Metropolis,  exclusive  of  the  City.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that,  in  these  respects,  London  enjoys  a  less-  degree  of  independ- 
ence than  provincial  boroughs,  whose  Councils  regulate  the 
borough  pohce,  and  whose  magistrates,  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Home  Secretary,  as  head  of  the  Imperial 
Executive,  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  head  of 
the  Law. 

For  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  administration,  London  con- 
sists of  thirty  divisions,  fourteen  of  which  are  old  parishes,  and 
sixteen  unions  of  parishes.  Any  of  these  divisions,  however, 
may  be  associated,  by  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  under  an  Act  of  1867,  for  contribution  to  certain  special 
objects.  The  "  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board,"  which 
provides  for  the  accommodation  of  imbeciles  and  of  smaU-pox  or 
fever  patients,  actually  represents  all  the  divisions,  while  there 
are  several  common  infirmaries  and  district  workhouse  schools  for 
smaller  groups  or  divisions.  A  somewhat  exceptional  discretion 
in  respect  of  ordinary  outdoor  rehef  is  allowed  to  metropolitan 
guardians,  as  to  other  guardians  of  very  large  urban  unions,  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excep- 
tionally powerful  hold  upon  their  action  is  retained  by  that 
Board  in  respect  of  medical  relief,  both  outdoor  and  indoor. 
A  Common  Poor  Fund  was  formed  in  1867,  to  which  all  the 
divisions  contribute  rateably,  upon  which  the  whole  cost  of 
drugs  is  charged,  and  out  of  which  each  division  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  of  fivcpence  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
indoor  pauper,  if  its  guardians  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  fulfilled  all  their  legal  obligations.  The  leverage  afforded 
by  this  provision  has  enabled  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
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insist  upon  many  improvements  in  workhouse  infirmaries  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to  enforce,  and  the 
same  principle  extends  to  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  and 
the  payment  of  school  fees  for  pauper  children.  It  appears 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  during 
the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1872,  no  less  than  £661,889 
was  paid,  under  various  heads,  out  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund, 
which,  so  far,  represents  an  equalization  of  poor  rates  over  the 
whole  metropolitan  district.  There  is  another  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  Poor  Law  -system  of  the  Metropolis  which  brings  it  still 
more  directly  under  Imperial  influence.  In  non-metropoUtan 
unions,  the  attendance  of  resident  magistrates,  as  ex  officio 
guardians,  is  generally  suf&cient  to  balance  in  some  degree  the 
prejudices  of  parochial  representatives,  but  in  London  unions, 
many  of  which,  and  especially  the  poorest,  have  few  active 
magistrates  residing  within  them,  the  Government  is  empowered 
to  nominate  guardians  not  exceeding  in  number  one-fourth  of 
each  Board.  A  similar  element  has  been  introduced  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board,  of  whose 
sixty  members  three-fourths  are  elected  by  the  several  Boards 
of  Guardians  united  for  this  pm-pose,  and  one-fourth  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

By  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  whole  Metropolis,  in- 
cluding the  City,  was  constituted  a  school  district  by  itself,  and 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  local  institutions  of  London.  It  consists  of  forty-nine 
members,  elected  by  constituencies  which  coincide,  in  respect  of 
area,  with  those  of  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  in  the  Metropolis, 
by  the  method  of  cumulative  voting,  which,  strange  to  say,  must 
be  conducted  secretly  outside  the  City,  but  openly  -within  the 
City.  Moreover,  in  the  City  the  electoral  body  is  the  same  as 
for  the  election  of  Common  Councilmen  ;  whereas,  in  the  rest  of 
London  it  includes  all  the  ratepayers.  The  publicity  which  has 
been  given,  from  the  first,  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
School  Board,  the  magnitude  of  its  task,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  exercised  its  rating  powers  for  the  erection  of  new  schools, 
combine  to  make  its  operation  one  of  the  most  instructive  ex- 
periments  in  urban  self-government   that  has  yet  been  tried, 
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since  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed.  Hitlierto,  it 
has  not  failed  to  attract  the  services  of  able  and  public-spirited 
men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  leaven  the  mass  of  its  members, 
and  to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  shaping  its  educational  policy. 
It  could  scarcely  have  succeeded,  however,  in  bringing  accm-ate 
local  knowledge  and  minute  superintendence  to  bear  on  every 
parish,  had  it  not  been  aided  by  district  committees,  informally 
constituted,  each  of  which  has  a  member  of  the  Board  for  its 
chairman,  and  acts  under  the  directions  of  that  body.  How  far 
the  excitement  of  novelty,  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  between 
two  religious  parties,  the  intrinsic  value  and  permanent  interest 
of  popular  education,  or  the  cumulative  method  of  voting,  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  these  satisfactory  results,  is  a 
question  which  time  alone  can  determine. 

III. 

1.  In  reviewing  the  present  system  of  Local  Government  in 
England,  the  bare  outlines  of  which  have  been  sketched,  the 
featm-e  which  first  arrests  our  attention  is  its  striking,  and 
almost  obtrusive,  lack  of  miity.  The  perception  of  this  sahent 
fact  would  not  be  weakened,  but  strengthened,  by  a  minuter 
examination  of  details.  For  instance,  not  merely  is  there  one 
sanitary  code  for  urban  and  another  for  rm-al  districts,  one  for 
the  Metropolis,  and  another  for  provincial  boroughs,  one  for 
boroughs,  and  another  for  non-corporate  towns,  and  so  forth; 
but,  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  boroughs  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Blandford,  Calne,  Wenlock,  and  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
are  not  deemed  boroughs  ;  and  some  very  large  towns,  such  as 
Birkenhead  and  Cheltenham,  are  neither  municipal  boroughs 
nor  Local  Board  districts,  but  governed  by  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, whose  powers,  under  their  several  local  Acts,  may 
range  from  despotism  to  impotence,  and  are  probably  quite  un- 
known to  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872,  which  purports  to  consolidate  previous  enactments, 
has  really  done  no  more  than  incorporate  them  by  reference  ;  and 
the  official  digests  of  statutes  relating  to  Sanitary  Authorities, 
urban  and  rural,  which  have  been  compiled  since  that  Act,  are 
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copious  enough  to  fill  two  moderate-sized  volumes.     A  certaia 
degree  of  diversity,  it  is  true,  must  be  ascribed  to  natural  and 
inevitable  causes,  which  no  legislation  could  have  eliminated, 
and  which  it  is  no  part  of  sound  policy  to  ignore.     The  Dock 
Board,  which  regulates  the  navigation  of  the  Mersey  at  Liver- 
pool, could  have  no  place  at  Manchester.     Villages  separated 
by  a  mountain  chain  from  the  rest  of  their  o^vn  county,  must 
sometimes,   perhaps,  be  linked  with  neighbouring  villages   in 
another  county ;   and  venerable  cities,  with  customs  older  than 
the  common  law  itself,  should  not  be  compelled,  on  Hght  grounds, 
to  surrender  them.     Still,  after  making  every  allowance  for  such 
considerations,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a  reckless  neglect, 
both  of  scientific  principles,  and  of  practical  convenience,  on  the 
part  of  successive  Parliaments,  could  alone  have  brought  about 
that  portentous  confusion  of  all  the  elements  in  Local  Govern- 
ment which  Mr.  Goschen  justly  described  as  a  chaos  of  autho- 
rities, a  chaos  of  rates,  and  a  chaos,  worse  than  all,  of  areas. 
He  might  have  added  that  a  chaos  of  local  elections  and  local 
franchises  aggravates  the  chaos  of  authorities,  rates,  and  areas, 
since  the  method  and  time  of  recording  votes  for  various  local 
officers,  as  weU  as  the  qualifications  of  the  various  local  electo- 
rates, differ  so  widely  as  to  defy  analysis  and  generalization. 
True  it  is  that  less  collision  and  friction  results  from  this  lack 
of  unity  than  it  would  surely  produce  in  a  nation  with  less 
capacity  for  self-government.     Common  sense  tells  us,  however, 
that  it  must  involve,  as  it  does  palpably  involve,  an  enormous 
waste  of  power  and  materials.     It  has  been  calculated  that  more 
than  7000  persons,  mostly  fathers  of  families,  are  engaged  in 
various  official  positions,  without  salary,  administering  the  local  i 
affairs  of  the   Metropolis.      Now,  it  is  certain  that   half  this! 
number  of  persons  might  do  the  same  work  more  efficiently,  if  1 
it  were  properly  distributed  among  them,  in  respect  of  place  and] 
time,  and  that  half  the  salaries  of  clerks,  and  other  paid  officers  j 
who  assist  them,  might  be  saved  by  a  similar  readjustment. 

2.  Another  reflection,  forced  upon  us  by  a  study,  however! 
imperfect,  of  Local  Government  in  England,  is,  that  much! 
vaster  and  more  various  interests  are  practically  subjected  to  it] 
than  is  commonly  reahsed,  or  than  were  subjected  to  it  in  the] 
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last  generation.    Let  us   take  as  [an  example  the  municipal 
government  of  Liverpool,  which  has  been  well  likened  to  that 
of  a  maritime  state,  and  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
adopt  a  financial  standard  of  measurement.     A  concise  account 
of  Liverpool  finance  has  been  lately  embodied  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  William  Eathbone,  M.P.,  on  "The  Growth  of  Local  Taxation 
in  Livei-pool."    From  this  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1871, 
i'284,728  was  raised  in  rates  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
for    lighting    and    fire-police,    scavenging,    paving,    sewerage, 
watering,  public  parks,  and  general  purposes.     This  sum,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  covered  the  whole  expenditure   out   of  the 
borough-fund,  since  Liverpool  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
corporate  estate,  worth  more  than  iiGOO,000  a    year  if  let  at 
rack  rent,  and  actually  yielding  more  than  £100,000  a  year, 
besides  large  profits  derived  from  market  fines,  legal  fees,  and 
other  sources,  so  that  no  rate  is  needed  to  maintain  the  ordinary 
police.     Moreover,  the  poor  rates,  other  parochial  rates,  and  a 
museum  rate,  were  levied  separately  by  the  parish  authorities, 
and  amomited  in  the  aggregate  to  £196,360  for  the  year  1871. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Eathbone  states  the  whole  receipts  from  rates 
at  i'481,089,  besides  the  rent  paid  for  water  supply,  which  he 
reckons  at  £75,000,  and  the  income  of  the  Corporation  from  all 
other  sources,  which  he  reckons  at  £260,000.     It  follows  that 
Liverpool  had  in  1871  a  local  revenue  of  more  than  £800,000, 
over  and  above  the  'proceeds  of  loans,  and  other  receipts  on 
capital ,  account.     Of  the   municipal  debts  thus  contracted  by 
municipal  boroughs  full  returns  are  laid  annually  before  the 
Local   Government  Board.      Those  just  issued,   for  the  year 
1873,  show  that  loans  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  £761,586  were 
effected  on  the  security  of  rates  or  property,  by  223  municipal 
boroughs  of  England  and   Wales,  exclusive  of   London.      The 
whole  outstanding  debt  of  these  boroughs,  up  to  Michaelmas, 
1873,  is-  stated  in  the  same  report  at  £6,613,095,  their  rateable 
value  at  £23,522,518,  their  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including 
loans,  at  £3,436,834,  and  their  total  expenditure,  including  interest 
on  loans,  at  £3,742,563.     Of  course,  these  "  Municipal  Borough 
Accounts,"  as  submitted  to  Parliament,  by  no  means  represent 
the  entire  cost  or  range  of  Local  Government  within  the  places 
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to  which  they  refer,  since  they  make  no  mention  of  poor  rates 
or  sanitary  rates,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  Still  less  do  they 
afford  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  whole  sum  raised  by 
Local  Taxation,  and  expended  for  purposes  of  Local  Government 
in  England  and  Wales.  This  information,  however,  is  sui)plied  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whence  it  appears 
that,  dm-ing  the  year  1872-3,  the  sum  of  ^18,571,538  was 
levied  by  rates  falling  on  rateable  property,  the  sum  of  £4,056,752 
was  levied  by  tolls  and  dues  falling  on  traffic,  and  the  sum  of 
i'328,741  was  levied  by  duties  falling  on  consumable  articles — ^in 
other  words,  by  the  coal  and  wine  duties  payable  in  the  port  of 
London.  The  aggregate  yield  of  Local  Taxation  in  1872-3  was, 
therefore,  £22,957,081,  exclusive  of  £8,106,457,  placed  under  the 
head  of  Bates,  as  derived  from  loans  contracted  on  the  secmity 
of  rates  and  "  other  sources,"  and  of  £1,765,088,  placed  under 
the  head  of  Tolls  and  Dues,  as  derived  similarly  from  loans  and 
other  som-ces.  Including  these  items,  the  total  revenue  for 
purposes  of  Local  Government  reached  £32,829,076,  exceeding 
the  total  expenditm-e  by  about  £164,000.  The  whole  amount  of 
loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  respective  accounts  for  the 
same  year  was  no  less  than  £72,000,000,  exceeding  the  whole 
amount  for  the  previous  year  by  £2,500,000.  These  figures, 
which  dwarf  tho  proportions  of  many  national  budgets  and  debts, 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  instances  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  local 
taxation  and  expenditure,  especially  in  great  towns,  come  home 
to  every  ratepayer.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  Imperial 
finance,  even  when  it  deals  with  larger  totals,  does  not  deal  with 
more  important  items  than  Local  finance,  and  that  Imperial 
Government,  though  it  affects  the  destinies  of  nations  more 
sensibly,  is  less  closely  bound  uj)  with  daily  life  than  Local 
Government. 

3.  If  we  here  pause  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England  can  be  said  to  work  well,  as  a  whole,  and  which 
are  the  strongest  or  weakest  parts  of  the  machinery,  we  are  at 
once  confronted  with  an  almost  insuperable  difficult}".  Li  all 
government,  efficiency  depends  more  upon  individual  action  than 
upon  constitutional  rules ;  but  in  Local  Government  of   the 
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English  type,  almost  everything  depends  on  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  men  who  may  be  induced  by  various  motives  to 
engage  in  it.  The  well-known  case  of  the  Atcham  Union,  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  pauperism  was  reduced  to  a  well-nigh  incredible 
minimum  by  the  devoted  personal  exertions  of  a  single  landlord, 
shows  how  admirable  an  instrument  of  Local  Government  even 
a  rural  board  of  guardians  may  become,  under  the  leadership  of 
an  enhghtened  chairman.   Nor  would  it  be  impossible  to  pick  out 
small  pai'ishes,  both  in  towns  and  in  country  districts,  whose 
local  administration,  owing  to   similar  causes,  would  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  some  great  municipalities.     Speaking 
generally,  however,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  superiority  of 
large  to  small  boroughs  in  all  the  cardinal  virtues   of  Local 
Government ;  nor  shall  we  fail  to  observe  that  a  local  governing 
body  usually  discharges  its  functions  the  better,  the  higher  those 
functions  are  in  their  own  nature.     The  way  in  which  business 
is  done  in  several  of  the  more  important  Town  Councils,  by  men 
thoroughly  conversant  mth  every  detail  of  local  affairs,  stimu- 
lated to  industry  and  fortified  against  jobbery  by  the  vigilance 
of  their  colleagues,  raised  above  personal  jealousies  by  a  sense  of 
corporate  dignity,  and  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  individual 
responsibility  by  a  careful  division  of  labour,  is  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  most  of  the  public  offices.     It  is  in  such  boroughs,  more- 
over, that  ratepayers  are  most  readily  induced  to  sanction  ex- 
penditm-e  on  non-utihtarian  objects,  like  free  libraries  and  public 
museums,  in  which  England  is  as  yet  so  far  behind  the  United 
States.    A  recent  publication  shows  that  Manchester  has  already 
established  six  free  libraries,   and    Birmingham    five,    closely 
followed  by  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Leicester ;  while,  for 
want  of  a  sound  municipal  spirit,  the  only  London  District  that 
has  adopted  the  Public  Libraries  Act  is  Westminster,  and  St. 
Pancras  has  lately  recorded  a  vote  against  doing  so. 

But  the  School  Boards  of  London,  and  a  few  provincial 
capitals,  may  probably  be  cited  as  the  best  specimens  of  Local 
Government  to  be  seen  in  England,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  most  educated  members  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  performance  of  the  highest  local  duty,  thereby 
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fulfilling  two  main  conditions  of  efficiency.  For  somewhat 
different  reasons,  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board  is 
second  to  no  other  local  governing  body  in  London  in  reputa- 
tion for  administrative  capacity.  Here  the  fifteen  members 
nominated  and  carefully  selected  by  the  Government  not  only 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  work,  by  virtue  of  their  education  and 
standing,  but  set  a  standard  of  honesty  and  abiUty  to  which  the 
representative  members,  themselves  picked  men,  cannot  but 
approximate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cardinal  vices  of  Local 
Government  are  too  often  illustrated  in  the  municipal  economy 
of  decayed  or  decaying  boroughs,  in  the  sanitary  economy  of 
localities  where  an  educated  class  is  wanting,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pauperism  under  boards  of  guardians  mainly  consisting 
of  farmers  and  tradespeoi3le.  In  such  cases,  even  if  there  is  no 
■very  gross  venality,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  inclination  to 
short-sighted  extravagance,  alternating  with  short-sighted  parsi- 
mony, and  a  more  or  less  extensive  prevalence  of  corruption,  in 
that  subtler  form  known  in  America  as  "  log-rolling."  The  con- 
tractor or  builder  has  not  merely  private  ambition  to  gi-atify,  but 
private  interests  to  serve,  by  getting  into  the  Town  Council  when 
a  scheme  of  drainage  or  street  imj^rovement  happens  to  be  on 
foot.  The  petty  cottage  proprietor  and  the  petty  shopkeeper  are 
tempted,  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  keep  their  debtors  or 
customers  afloat  by  reckless  out-door  relief;  and  are,  perhaps, 
tacitly  in  league  with  the  farmer,  who  dreads  above  all  things  a 
migration  of  able-bodied  labourers.  The  self-complacent  member 
of  an  obscure  School  Board,  like  the  churchwarden  of  past 
generations,  likes  to  lay  out  large  sums  on  bricks  and  mortar, 
with  a  chance  of  beholding  his  own  name  engraved  on  a  tablet, 
and  sees. his  advantage  in  giving  handsome  orders  to  architects 
and  decorators;  but,  as  a  representative  of  ratepayers,  he 
grudges  the  schoolmaster  his  well-earned  salary,  and  will  cut 
down  the  most  legitimate  items  of  annual  expenditure  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  balance-sheet.  This  strange  combination  of 
penny-wisdom  in  the  disposition  of  income,  with  pound-folly  in 
the  disposition  of  capital,  is  indeed  a  besetting  weakness  of 
English  Local  Government  in  its  lower  gradations.  Whatever 
olse  may  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  cheaply 
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worked ;  and  notwithstanding  that  economy  is  both  the  boast 
and  the  reproach  of  local  elective  boards,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  this  respect,  they  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the 
non-elective  magistrates  who  manage  county  finance. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  survey  county 
administration  in  its  entirety,  without  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  absence  of  self-government  in  rural  communities. 
We  are  wont  to  look  back  on  Saxon  times  as  barbarous,  and  on 
the  feudal  system  as  oppressive;  but  the  simple  truth  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  an  English  country  parish  have 
at  this  moment  less  share  in  Local  Government  than  belonged 
to  all  classes  of  freemen  for  centuries  before  and  for  centui'ies 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Again,  they  have  not  merely  less 
share  in  Local  Government  than  belongs  to  French  peasants  of 
the  present  day,  but  less  than  belonged  to  French  peasants 
under  the  eighteenth-century  monarchy,  though  more,  it  must 
be  allowed,  than  belonged  to  their  own  ancestors  of  the  same 
age,  as  described  by  Fielding.  They  are  protected,  it  is  true, 
against  arbitrary  injustice  by  Imperial  laws,  enforced,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  enforced,  through  Imperial  officers,  and  the  county 
magistrates,  who  possess  a  legal  authority  more  patriarchal 
than  could  be  claimed  by  Norman  barons  of  the  second  order, 
exercise  that  authority  under  the  searching  eye  of  public  opinion. 
But  while  the  purity  of  magisterial  decisions  is  rarely  im- 
peached, they  not  unfrequently  bear  traces  of  subservience  to 
local  or  class  prejudices,  even  where  they  are  not  indefensible 
enough  to  be  reversed.  If  the  sentences  of  borough  magistrates 
on  ruffians  convicted  of  wife-beating,  and  other  violent  outrages, 
are  apt  to  be  unduly  hght,  because  popular  sentiment  does  not 
regard  such  crimes  with  adequate  abhorrence,  the  sentences  of 
county  magistrates  on  poachers  and  turnip-stealers  are  apt,  for 
a  converse  reason,  to  be  unduly  severe.  If  the  propensity  of 
borough  magistrates  to  favouritism  in  the  regulation  of  pubhc- 
house  hcenses  was  one  principal  ground  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law,  the  exercise  of  the  same  discretional  jurisdiction  by  county 
magistrates  sometimes  laid  them  open  to  a  suspicion  of  seeking 
the  benefit  of  their  own  properties,  rather  than  of  the  population 
concerned.     If  a  clique  of  shopkeepers  occasionally  succeeds  in 
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pulling  the  wires  of  municipal  elections  in  boroughs  so  as  to 
keep  patronage  and  profits  in  its  own  hands,  county  magistrates 
have  been  known  to  support  each  other  on  assessment  com- 
mittees in  rating  splendid  mansions  at  a  j)reposterously  low 
valuation.  Yet  few  will  deny  that  more  intelligence  and  jjublic 
spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  magistrates,  whether  as- 
sembled at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  acting  ex  officio  on  various 
mixed  boards,  than  is  manifested  by  the  elective  delegates  of 
parishes.  It  is  generally  felt  that  an  ordinary  body  of  village 
ratepayers  could  not  be  safely  trusted  M'ith  judicial  authority  of 
any  kind,  with  the  control  of  licenses,  or  with  the  management  of 
schools ;  and  the  Legislature  still  treats  them  as  incompetent  to 
use  the  Parliamentary  franchise  aright,  for  want  of  proper  train-  • 
ing  in  the  old  English  art  of  local  self-government.  Nor  is  this 
degeneracy  of  rural  districts  in  the  capacity  of  democratic  action 
redeemed  by  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  complete  organization  of 
counties  on  the  departmental  system.  On  the  contrary,  whereas 
elective  mayors  of  boroughs  may  be  and  have  been  held  respon- 
sible at  law  for  the  peace  of  their  respective  precincts,  there  is 
no  individual  or  permanent  representation  of  Government,  either 
Local  or  Imperial,  in  counties.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  are  becoming  more  and  more  shadowy ;  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  is  a  fluctuating  body  whose  meetings  are 
intermittent ;  and  the  magistrates,  though  responsible  in  theory 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  are  subordinate  to  no  head  or 
department  of  State,  and  are  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  their  own 
eyes.  Let  it  be  granted  that  small  farmers  and  cottagers,  how- 
ever impatient  of  Local  Taxation,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
grudge  their  landlords  the  burdensome  privilege  of  conducting 
Local  Government  on  their  behalf;  still,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  rm-al  districts  of  England  many  of  the  powers  which 
properly  belong  to  village  communes  are  either  quite  extinct  or 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  non-elective  magistrates. 

5.  It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  measm'e  the  whole 
amount  of  self-governing  energy  in  the  rural  districts  of  England 
by  the  standard  of  parochial  or  county  organization.  The  same 
process  which  has  impaired  the  organization  of  counties  and  of 
parishes  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  created  new  centres,  as  well 
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as  new  modes,  of  Local  Government ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  are 
about  to  see,  has  diverted  a  large  amount  of  self-governing 
energy  from  Local  to  Imperial  legislation.  A  due  appreciation 
of  these  and  other  centralizing  tendencies  is  doubly  necessary, 
for  it  is  here  that  we  must  seek  both  an  explanation  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  English  local  institutions, 
especially  during  the  present  reign,  and  a  starting-point  for 
their  futui-e  reform. 

Perhaps  the    most    distinctive    featm-e    of   English    Local 
Government  in  modern  times,  is  the  system  which  enables  the 
Imperial  Executive  to  exercise  an  indirect  control  over  many  of 
its  functions  by  means  of  State  inspection,  and  State  grants 
dependent  on  efficiency.     No  such  expedient  was  known  to  our 
ancestors,  whose  only  device  for  enforcing  the  performance  of 
their  duties  by  local  authorities  in  counties,  hundreds,  town- 
ships, or  boroughs,  was  the  imposition  of  pecuniary  fines,  which 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  exact.     But  State  influence  in  the 
present  day  is  not  limited  to  indirect  pressure.     It  extends  also 
to  a  direct  interference  by  Parliament,  and  the  central  depart- 
ments of  Government,  with  matters  previously  left  to  local  or 
private  regulation,  such  as  the  hours  of  labour,  the  working  of 
mines,  and  even  domestic  arrangements,  so  far  as  they  may  bear 
upon  health.     The  demand  for  this  kind  of  interference,  which 
is  as  old  as  sumptuary  laws,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  any 
despotic  or  bureaucratic  jealousy  of  local  independence,  as  from 
a  popular  eagerness  to  employ  the  powerful  machinery  of  central 
legislation  and  administration  to  compass  some  end  which  is 
ardently  desired.     Those  who  advocate  the  nationalization  of 
poor-law  relief,  of  educational  management,  and  even  of  land- 
tenure — who  clamour  for  a  State  guarantee  of  sea-going  vessels, 
and  of  friendly  societies,  or  who  maintain  that   Government 
should  test  not  merely  weights  and  measures,  but  the  quality  of 
every  article  sold—- are  not   consciously  opponents  of  local  or 
individual  liberty,  but  simply  anxious  to  attain  beneficial  objects 
by  the  shortest  possible  method.     This  anxiety  may,  and  some- 
times does,  lead  to  legislative  mistakes,  which  a  wise  respect  for 
local   and  individual  liberty  would  have  rendered   impossible. 
But,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  English  civilization 
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should  not  be  retarded  until  the  more  backward  party  of  the 
country  have  placed  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  example  of  municipal  corporations  shows  both 
how  little  self-reform  can  be  trusted,  and  how  much  self-govern- 
ment may  gain  by  Imperial  intervention. 

Other  centralizing  tendencies  have  sprung  from  a  patriotic 
craving  for  a  higher  national  life,  from  a  bitter  experience  of  the 
abuses  and  disorders  incident  to  an  excessive  subdivision  of  local 
powers,  or  from  a  legitimate  expansion  of  social  ambition  and 
political  energy,  chiefly  due  to  such  irresistible  agencies  as  print- 
ing, steam,  and  telegraphy.  In  the  olden  times,  when  people 
were  far  more  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  seldom  thought  of  changing 
their  residence,  or  buying  land  in  another  county,  there  was  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  local  institutions,  and  a  readiness  to 
serve  in  local  offices,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  in  days 
when  men  are  more  familiar  with  national,  and  even  inter- 
national, interests  ;  when  county  families,  and  the  burgher 
aristocracy,  look  upon  London  as  a  second  home;  when  the 
rm-al  labourers  themselves  have  become  migratory ;  and  when 
smaller  are  attracted  towards  larger  masses  of  population,  as  by 
a  fixed  law  of  political  gravitation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  men  who  cheerfully  spent  their  lives  in  gratuitous  exertions 
on  behalf  of  their  own  neighbourhoods  had  to  be  remunerated 
for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  and 
would  have  thought  it  an  intolerable  hardship  to  be  impressed 
into  any  unpaid  commission,  such  as  those  which  nowadays 
perform  so  much  useful  work  for  the  public.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  putting  aside  all  those  persons  who  live  only  for 
sport  or  self-indulgence,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leisure 
and  brain-power  otherwise  available  for  Local  Government  is 
actually  devoted  to  semi-public  duties  of  a  commercial  or  a 
philanthropic  nature,  which  had  no  place  in  earlier  states  of 
society.  If  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  aU  the  directors  of  rail- 
way and  other  joint-stock  companies,  all  the  governors  and 
trustees  of  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  all  the 
managers  of  religious  and  charitable  societies,  and  if  we  could 
employ  their  undivided  powers  on  Local  Government,  we  should 
no  longer  have  reason  to  lament  a  dearth  of  materials,  whatever 
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difficulty  -we  might  have  in  organizing  and  applying  them.  In 
fact,  Local  Government  has  heen  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
planted by  voluntary  association ;  and  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  voluntary  association  fosters  so  active  and  con- 
scientious a  sense  of  citizenship,  it  certainly  has  merits  of  its 
own,  to  which  the  old  English  squire  or  burgher  was  altogether  a 
stranger. 

6.  But  centralizing  tendencies  are  not  the  only  forces  anta- 
gonistic to  effective  Local  Government  in  modern  England. 
The  unequal  distribution  and  exorbitant  influence  of  wealth, 
especially  in  the  form  of  landed  property,  would  be  a  formidable 
counterpoise  to  local  institutions  of  a  popular  character,  even  if 
the  social  current  did  not  set  in  the  direction  of  centralization. 
A  foreigner  might,  perhaps,  imagine  that  in  every  county  the 
great  landowners  and  their  eldest  sons  would  be  the  natural 
champions  of  such  institutions,  from  which  the  country  party 
drew  its  very  life-blood  in  olden  times.  So,  too,  a  foreigner 
might  imagine  that  municipal  independence  should  be  cherished 
by  the  leading  citizens  of  great  towns  with  as  much  jealousy  and 
pride  as  in  the  days  of  which  Macaulay  tells  us,  when  "  London 
was  to  the  Londoners  what  Athens  was  to  the  Athenians  in  the 
age  of  Pericles ;  what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentines  in  the 
sixteenth  century."  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  a 
revival  of  self-government  in  counties  is  not  ardently  desired,  if 
it  be  not  discouraged,  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  that  no 
class  has  less  concern  for  self-government  in  towns  than  the 
commercial  aristocracy.  The  reason  in  both  cases  is  obvious 
enough.  The  power  which  a  gi'eat  lando'wner  might  acquire  as 
chairman  of  a  parochial  coimcil,  or  even  as  member  of  a  county 
parHament,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  power  which 
he  already  possesses,  as  lord  of  all  the  farms,  cottages,  and 
allotments  round  his  own  domain ;  as  the  chief  employer  of 
labour  in  the  locality,  and  as  a  resident  magistrate.  Such  a 
man  will  often  attend  a  board  of  guardians,  because  he  has 
a  seat  there  ex  officio ;  but  why  should  he  care  to  obtain  an 
elective  office  by  the  votes  of  his  own  dependants,  whose  unani- 
mous resolutions  in  any  communal  assembly  which  could  be 
constituted  would  be  practically  outweighed  by  the  expression  of 
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his  own  individual  will  ?  The  merchant-princes  of  the  City,  and 
the  richest  capitalists  in  manufactiuring  towns,  are  deterred  by 
similar  motives  from  aspiring  to  civic  dignities.  Their  sense  of 
self-importance  and  their  sense  of  responsibility  find  a  far  more 
complete  gratification  in  the  colossal  operations  of  trade,  and  in 
the  management  of  country  estates  far  removed  from  their  place 
of  busmess,  than  is  offered  by  a  career  of  municipal  statesman- 
ship, crowned  with  knighthood  or  baronetcy  itself.  The  one 
municipal  distinction  which  is  generally  coveted  by  them  is  that 
of  being  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  of  the  borough ; 
and  those  who  have  once  become  magistrates  too  often  decline 
any  other  municipal  duty  which  they  may  previously  have  been 
persuaded  to  discharge. 

Nor  is  this  indiiference  to  Local  Government  among  the 
highest  classes — both  in  towns  and  rural  districts — compensated 
by  a  corresponding  zeal  for  it  among  the  lower  classes.  With 
all  its  advantages,  the  parochial  system,  as  it  exists  in  English 
country  parishes,  is  singularly  ill-calculated  to  supply  any 
democratic  training  for  self-government,  or  to  promote  the 
recognition  of  common  interests  and  mutual  duties  in  village 
communities.  The  humblest  member  of  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  independence,  is  made  to  realize 
that  he  is  a  citizen;  but  the  ordinary  English  farm-labourer, 
accustomed  to  depend  on  the  clergyman  in  spiritual  matters,  as 
he  depends  on  the  squire  for  his  cottage  and  the  farmer  for  his 
wages,  does  not  yet  feel  himself  to  be  a  .citizen,  and  wUl  not  be 
made  to  feel  it  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  Parliamentary  vote. 
When  he  is  roused  into  a  belief  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  rights, 
his  first  instinct  is  to  combine  with  his  fellows,  and  his  next  to 
demand  protection  from  Parliament.  He  scarcely  dreams  of 
claiming  a  share  in  Local  Government;  and  even  trade-unionists 
in  towns,  with  all  their  capacity  for  organization  and  agitation, 
have  seldom  put  forth  then*  strength  in  municipal  elections. 
The  consequence  is  that,  whereas  the  Local  Government  of  rural 
districts  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  magistrates,  but  partly  in  the 
hands  of  tenant  farmers,  the  Local  Government  of  towns  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  shopkeepers  and  strugglmg  pro- 
fessional men,  engaged  in  busy  callings,  and  with  few  hours  to 
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spare  for  public  business.  The  mass  of  the  population  take 
little  part  in  political  life  of  any  kind,  except  when  called  upon 
to  vote,  to  attend  a  town-meeting,  or  to  sign  a  petition  ;  and  so 
far  as  they  read  the  newspapers,  they  probably  gain  more  know- 
ledge of  national  than  of  local  affaii's.  Neither  in  rural  districts 
nor  in  towns  can  it  be  said  that  activity  in  local  administration 
is  an  avenue  to  Parliament ;  and  persons  who  could  speak  with 
authority  on  local  affairs,  are  often  set  aside  by  constituencies  in 
favoui-  of  successful  money-makers  or  political  adventurers.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  notorious  that  contests  for  municipal  office 
are  mostly  determined  by  the  same  political  considerations,  and 
managed  by  the  same  agents,  as  Parliamentary  elections.  This 
partizanship  is  manifestly  an  evil,  for  it  may  involve  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  good  alderman  or  councillor,  solely  because  he  is  on  the 
less  popular  side  of  Imperial  politics ;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  it  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  jobbery  in  its  worst 
forms,  and  may  stimulate  men  of  a  higher  stamp  to  accept 
municipal  office.  Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  keen  political 
interest  in  a  borough,  is  a  potent  secuiity  for  a  vigilant  and 
searching  criticism  of  its  Local  Government.  It  is  one  great 
advantage  of  Imperial  over  municipal  administration,  that  it  is 
conducted  in  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity — under  the  scrutiny  of 
a  metropolitan  press,  which  no  blunder  can  escape,  and  no 
bribe  or  solicitation  can  silence.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  local  journalism,  except  in  one  or  two  provincial  towns  of  the 
first  order ;  but  it  is  certain  that  where  local  party  spirit  runs 
high,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  public  interests  being  neg- 
lected, than  where  a  non-poHtical  local  oligarchy  rules  supreme. 

IV. 

1.  Such  are  some  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  any 
system  of  Local  Government  must  be  worked  in  this  country. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  principles  and  limitations  to  be 
observed  in  framing  a  legislative  scheme  for  the  reform  of  Local 
Government  m  England.  Several  of  these  have  been  admirably 
laid  down  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  treatise  on 
Piepresentative   Government ;    but   there    are    others,   no    less 
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deserving  of  attention,  whieli   are   suggested  by   our  previous 
review  of  the  subject. 

The  very  first  rule  which  a  statesman  would  set  before  him- 
self in  attempting  so  difficult  a  task,  would  be  a  rule  against 
destrojdng  any  local  institution  which  has  real  life  in  it.  There 
is  real  life  in  county  institutions,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
many  historical  associations  belonging  to  counties,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  the  many  common  ties  and  interests  of  which  county 
towns  are  the  centre,  and  of  the  vast  administrative  business 
actually  transacted  by  magistrates  and  other  county  authorities. 
However  great  the  disparity  in  size  between  the  smallest  and 
largest  counties,  even  the  smallest  contains  all  the  elements 
requisite  for  an  independent  organization ;  nor  is  there  any. 
virtue  in  uniformity  of  size,  if  the  parts  of  each  organization 
be  duly  proportioned.  For  similar  reasons,  there  is  real  life 
in  borough  institutions,  the  vitality  of  which  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  community  of  sentiments,  wants,  and  occu- 
pations, such  as  can  only  exist  in  a  town  population.  There  is 
real,  though  less  vigorous,  life  in  the  institutions  of  parishes, 
due  to  causes  already  explained,  as  weU  as  to  a  frequent  connec- 
tion between  parochial  and  territorial  franchises.  Even  in 
Unions  there  is  real  life,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  have  pos- 
sessed, for  a  whole  generation,  a  local  council,  a  local  staff  of 
officers,  and  a  local  system  of  taxation,  to  which  many  other 
local  arrangements  have  been  adapted.  But  there  is  no  real  life 
in  the  institutions  of  Parliamentary  or  lieutenancy  divisions  of 
counties,  and  very  little  real  life  in  those  of  petty-sessional 
divisions  or  highway  districts,  which  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  magistrates,  without  much  disturbance  of  other 
local  arrangements.  As  for  local  boards,  and  the  institutions 
still  more  recently  created  for  purposes  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion, they  are  essentially  provisional  in  their  character,  being,  in 
fact,  expressly  made  liable  to  variation  on  the  motion  of  the 
central  board.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  wise  to  uproot 
them  hastily,  or  without  full  consideration ;  but  where  a  country 
is  found  to  be  overcrowded  with  local  institutions,  it  is  the  less 
vigorous  and  deeply  rooted  which  must  be  first  weeded  out. 

The  same  distinction  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  readjust- 
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ment  of  existing  boundaries,  some  of  -which  deserve  the  utmost 
respect,  because  determined  by  geographical  or  political  land- 
marks of  a  permanent  kind ;  while  others  rest  on  lines  of 
demarcation  which  have  either  been  obliterated  or  are  constantly 
fluctuating.  A  river  may  be  the  best  of  natural  boundaries 
until  it  is  bridged  over ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  natural  boundary 
at  all,  when  its  two  banks  are  connected  by  as  many  thorough- 
fares as  those  which  cross  the  Thames  from  London  and 
Westminster  to  South wark  and  Lambeth.  A  river,  too,  may  be 
the  worst  possible  boundary  to  select  for  a  sanitary  district,  if 
the  object  be  to  subject  the  whole  river  basin  to  a  common 
system  of  drainage.  In  other  words,  local  boundaries  are  made 
for  Local  Government,  and  not  Local  Government  for  local 
boundaries.  What  is  important  is  to  preserve  all  the  living 
forces  and  sympathies  which  bind  men  together,  not  aU  the  lines 
which  may  have  been  traced  on  official  maps  for  transient 
administrative  piu-poses.  But  no  readjustment  of  boundaries 
can  be  satisfactory  which  ignores  the  manifold  and  increasing 
differences  between  urban  and  rural  districts.  Whatever  areas 
be  adopted,  they  must  not  be  so  geometrically  described  as  to 
force  straggling  villages  into  a  Mezentian  union  with  populous 
towns,  and  they  must  be  elastic  enough  to  provide  for  the 
spontaneous  process  whereby  the  former  are  ever  being  converted 
into  the  latter. 

The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  a  general  rectification 
of  local  boimdaries,  and  that  which  has  mainly  deterred  the 
Legislature  from  attempting  it,  is  that  it  involves  a  change  in 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  This  is  a  difficulty  of  a  kind 
•which  is  very  apt  to  be  unduly  magnified.  The  Union  Charge- 
ability  Act  of  1865,  and  the  Act  of  18G7,  whereby  poor  rates 
were  equalized  throughout  London  for  certain  pm-poses,  involved 
serious  changes  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation;  yet  the 
beneficial  results  of  these  measures  have  outweighed  any  incon- 
venience or  hardship  which  may  thus  have  been  inflicted  on 
individuals.  But  the  supposed  hardship  is  for  the  most  part 
imaginary.  No  man  settling  in  a  parish  or  a  town  has  the 
smallest  right  to  presume  that  its  population  will  remain 
constant  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  that  his  rates  will  always 
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be  as  light  as  ■when  he  took  possession  of  his  premises.  With 
proper  reservations  for  extreme  cases,  and  with  a  proper  dis- 
crimination between  general  and  special  rates,  any  reform  of 
local  areas  which  should  render  Local  Government  more  efficient, 
would  amply  justify  itself,  even  though  it  did  not,  as  it  assuredly 
would,  facilitate  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment. The  prospect  of  this  reduction  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
strongest,  but  least  avowed,  obstacles  to  its  adoption.  There  are 
few  clerks  whose  offices  might  be  extinguished,  or  whose  salaries 
might  be  diminished,  by  a  comprehensive  reconstruction  of  Local 
Government,  who  are  not  strenuous  opponents  of  it ;  and  no  one 
can  estimate  beforehand  the  obstructive  power  of  this  class, 
mostly  composed  of  legal  practitioners,  and  other  professional, 
agents,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hidden  springs  of  local 
action. 

Another  financial  difficulty  which  has  greatly  obscured  the 
question  of  Local  Government,  is  the  difficulty  of  making  all 
descriptions  of  property  contribute  equally  to  local  taxation. 
Now,  whatever  this  difficulty  may  be,  and  however  necessary  it 
may  be  to  sm-mount  it  before  reforming  local  taxation,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  a  reform  of 
Local  Government.  "Whether  or  not  the  rich  fundholder  ought 
to  bear  as  large  a  proportion  of  local  burdens  as  the  occupier  of 
lands  and  houses,  and  whether  his  pocket  can  be  reached  more 
effectually  by  a  local  income-tax  or  by  increased  subsidies  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  local  treasuries,  neither  the  proper 
basis  nor  the  proper  organization  of  Local  Government  is 
determined  thereby  in  any  material  degree.  No  doubt,  if  person- 
alty is  to  be  rated  as  well  as  realty,  its  owners  will  be  entitled  to 
votes  at  local  elections  in  respect  of  it ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  some  places,  they  may  concern  themselves  more  actively 
than  heretofore  in  local  affairs,  with  great  advantage  to  their 
neighbours.  The  same  argument  has  been  used,  with  equal 
force,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  half-rating  system,  imder 
which  the  immediate  liability  to  rates  would  be  equally  divided, 
as  to  real  property,  between  owners  and  occupiers.  This  was 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1871,  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  experience  of  Scotland,  where  landowners. 
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Laving  formerly  paid  all  the  rates,  and  still  paying  half  the 
rates,  have  brought  an  enlightened  interest  to  bear  on  Local 
Government.  But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  compUcate  the 
question  of  Local  Government  with  speculations  on  rival  schemes 
of  local  taxation.  There  are  as  many  points  of  contact  between 
Lnperial  Government  and  Imperial  Taxation,  as  between  Local 
Government  and  Local  Taxation ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would 
seek  to  make  his  views  of  national  policy  mainly  depend  on  his 
views  of  national  finance.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  though  it 
may  generally  be  convenient,  that  areas  of  Local  Government 
should  correspond  exactly  with  areas  of  Local  Taxation,  and 
much  confusion  of  thought  might  have  been  avoided,  had  this 
distinction  been  more  fully  reahzed.  Let  us,  then,  prosecute 
our  inquiry  unmoved  by  the  controversy  which  prevails  resisect- 
ing  the  principles  of  rating,  and  assured  that  no  conclusions  to 
which  it  may  lead  can  shake  those  legitimately  founded  on  a 
careful  study  of  Local  Government,  from  its  historical  and 
poUtical  side. 

The  constitution  of  electoral  and  governing  bodies  is  a  problem 
of  still  greater  delicacy,  because  the  facts  to  be  considered 
are  more  complex,  and  the  possible  modes  of  dealing  with 
them  more  various.  Happily,  there  is  little  dispute  as  to  the 
expediency  of  making  the  electoral  franchise  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  liabihty  to  rates,  and,  by  the  existing  law,  all  ratepayers  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  majority  of  those  local  offices  which  are 
elective.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  however,  whether  all 
ratepayers  should  have  equal  voting  power,  whether  all  local 
offices  should  be  elective,  and,  if  not,  how  the  elective  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  non-elective  officers. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Mill,  that,  inasmuch  as  Local  Govern- 
ment is  mainly  concerned  with  the  disposition  of  local  taxation, 
there  is  the  less  to  be  said  against  proportioning  electoral  power  to 
pecimiary  contribution,  as  in  the  case  of  elections  for  poor-law 
guardians  and  local  boards.  It  may  be  added,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  educated  classes  have  much  less  influence  over  Local 
than  over  Imperial  Government,  by  virtue  of  their  education, 
there  are  stronger  reasons  for  giving  them  an  advantage  by 
means  of  plural  or  cumulative  voting,  especially  as  theu*  active 
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participation  in  local  affairs  is  for  the  common  good  of  all.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  of  all  classes  in  the  community, 
the  working  classes  are  the  most  directly  interested  in  Local 
Government,  and,  above  all,  in  sanitary  regulation,  upon  ■which 
their  health  and  domestic  comfort  so  vitally  depend.  Yet  vast 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  are  disabled,  for  want  of  a 
ratepaying  qualification,  from  voting  either  for  town  coimcillors 
in  boroughs,  or  for  vestrymen  in  London,  or  for  guardians  of  the 
poor.  There  are  districts  in  the  Metropolis  where  petty  trades- 
people predominatein  the  local  constituencies,  and  absolutely  rule 
the  vestries,  unchecked  by  any  resident  gentry,  and  practically 
uncontrolled  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Many  of  the 
vestrymen  in  such  districts  are  themselves  owners  of  the  miser-  , 
able  tenements  in  which  the  poor  are  huddled  together,  or  the 
retailers  of  articles  peculiarly  liable  to  fraudulent  adulteration. 
The  mockery  of  entrusting  such  persons  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  remedial  measures  against  themselves  would  be  quite 
flagrant  enough,  even  if  it  were  not  aggravated  by  the  fact  of 
their  lodger-tenants  and  poorer  customers  being  actually  un- 
represented. This  is  an  anomaly  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  remedy,  inasmuch  as  lodgers  seldom  reside  long  in  any  one 
locality;  but  it  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
discussing  any  plan  for  extending  the  system  of  plural  voting,  so 
as  to  multiply  the  electoral  power  of  the  rich.  It  may  be  most 
desirable  to  assimilate  all  local  franchises  to  each  other,  esta- 
blishing one  uniform  qualification,  as  well  as  one  mode  and  one 
day  of  election  for  all  local  ofiices.  But  it  is  an  object  of  still 
higher  importance  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  of  those  over 
whom  Local  Government  is  almost  omnipotent,  for  good  or  evil, 
within  the  pale  of  local  representation. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  local  offices  should  be  repre- 
sentative, in  the  sense  of  being  filled  by  direct,  or  even  by 
indirect,  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
preferring  nomination  to  election  in  appointments  to  purely 
executive  offices,  and  some  reasons  for  preferring  indirect  to 
direct  election  in  appointments  to  certain  representative  offices. 
"  It  is  ridiculous,"  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  that  a  surveyoi-,  or  a 
health  officer,  or  even  a  collector  of  rates,  should  be  appointed 
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by  popular  suffrage."  A  large  mass  of  electors,  who  may  have 
sufficient  means  of  estimating  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  town  councillor  or  vestryman,  can  rarely  have  sufficient 
means  of  estimating  the  claims  of  candidates  for  offices  reqxiiring 
■special  ability  of  a  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  popular 
qualities.  Such  offices,  if  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  ratepayers 
or  large  representative  boards,  inevitably  become  the  prizes  of 
persistent  canvassing,  or  shameless  appeals  to  sympathy ;  where- 
as, if  they  are  filled  up  by  small  representative  boards,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  distributed  within  a  narrow  circle  of  selection. 
Experience  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  secm-ity  for 
executive  offices  being  filled  up  wisely  and  honestly  is  individual 
responsibility  ;  and,  if  this  principle  were  judiciously  carried  out 
in  a  complete  reform  of  the  local  Civil  Service,  its  efficiency  and 
tone  would  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  level.  Again,  a  large 
mass  of  electors,  who  may  be  quite  fit  to  choose  persons  to  be 
chai-ged  with  the  ^ordinary  powers  of  vestrymen  or  guardians, 
may  be  quite  unfit  to  choose  persons  to  be  charged  with  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  as,  for  instance,  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  Boaixl,  or  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Accordingly,  these  are  chosen  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
Vestries  respectively,  with  excellent  results ;  and,  if  the  same 
principle  of  double  election  were  judiciously  carried  out  in  a 
complete  reform  of  Local  Governing  Bodies,  it  might  be  safe  to 
combine  a  democratic  suffrage  with  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  functions  which  are  sometimes  found  too  arduous  for  the 
immediate  representatives  of  ratepayers.  It  would  also  be 
highly  desii-able,  were  it  possible,  to  provide  for  the  better 
conduct  of  pubhc  business  on  boards  which  are  partly  dehbera- 
tive  and  partly  administrative.  In  the  Imperial  ParUament, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  are  virtually  responsible 
for  all  necessary  measures  of  administration,  and  for  the  initia- 
tion of  legislative  poUcy ;  but  in  a  Town  Council,  or  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  no  one  is  responsible  for  either  duty,  though 
an  energetic  mayor  or  chairman  may  take  them  upon  himself. 
Perhaps  a  standing  executive  committee,  elected  by  these  bodies 
from  their  own  members,  and  invested  with  definite  legal  attri- 
butes,  might   be  trusted  both   with  the  distribution  of  their 
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patronage,  and  with  the  general  direction  of  their  proceedings — 
subject,  of  course,  to  such  control  as  Parliament  exercises  oyer 
the  Imperial  Ministry. 

But,  however  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  election  on  which 
Local  Government  is  based,  and  however  admirably  its  legisla- 
tive may  be  separated  from  its  executive  department,  it  will  fail 
to  attract  the  highest  capacity,  or  to  perform  its  allotted  work 
successfully,  without  a  vigorous  concentration  of  local  councils. 
If  a  borough  hardly  contains  within  itself  good  materials  for  one 
municipal  board,  how  can  good  materials  be  procured  for  the 
Town  Council,  for  the  board  of  guardians,  for  the  improvement 
commission  or  local  board,  if  any,  and  for  the  school  board? 
We  are  here  supposing,  be  it  observed,  that  eligible  candidates 
are  equally  ready  to  solicit  a  gratuitous  office,  whatever  degree 
of  power  or  influence  be  attached  to  it.  The  case  is  very  much 
stronger  if  we  take  into  account  the  natural  motives  of  local 
ambition  and  public  spmt.  It  is  morally  certain  that  if,  as  Mr. 
Kathbone  has  lately  proposed,  there  were  but  one  body  in  each 
borough  or  rru-al  district,  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of  Local 
Government,  including  the  management  of  schools,  men  of 
education,  independence,  and  leisure,  would  be  far  more  disposed 
to  serve  on  it  than  on  some  one  of  half  a  dozen  boards,  whose 
relations  no  one  understands  except  the  local  attorneys.  It  is 
not  so  certain  that  men  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  at  all  in 
every  borough  and  rm-al  district,  or  that  school  boards,  in 
particular,  would  not  suffer  in  character  and  influence,  if  they 
ceased  to  be  elected  by  a  special  mode  of  votmg  for  a  special 
duty.  But  the  great  mass  of  local  business  now  done  by  a 
multiplicity  of  co-ordinate  boards,  composed  of  busy  men,  would 
surely  be  done  better  if  it  were  subdivided  among  committees, 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  board.  This  concentration,  too, 
might  be  effected  without  enlarging  the  average  size  of  the  areas 
selected  for  the  groundwork  of  it — as,  for  instance,  without  en- 
larging the  average  size  of  urban  or  rural  sanitary  districts — 
though  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  if  accompanied  with  a 
revision  of  areas.  Nor  is  it  open  to  any  objections  that  can  be 
m-ged  against  Imperial  centralization.  It  is  the  weakness,  and 
not  the   strength,  of  local  institutions   in  England  that  has 
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favoured  and  almost  justified  the  growth  of  Imperial  centraliza- 
tion in  late  years.  If  many  of  these  institutions  resemble  de- 
tached fragments  of  Imperial  Government  rather  than  organic 
parts  of  Local  Government,  the  evil  is  to  be  cm-ed,  not  by  a 
further  dispersion,  but  rather  by  a  wholesome  consolidation,  of 
local  forces. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  proper  sphere  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, we  must  be  quite  as  careful  to  guard  against  encroach- 
ments on  individual  liberty  and  duty,  as  to  guard  against  en- 
croachments on  Imperial  authority.  The  province  of  law  is  not 
to  punish  the  violation  of  moral  obligations,  as  such,  but  to 
protect  society  against  injury.  Sometimes  this  protection  may 
be  given  most  effectually  by  a  direct  public  regulation  of  matters, 
like  sanitary  arrangements,  which,  in  more  primitive  times,  each 
citizen  was  left  to  manage  at  his  own  discretion.  In  other  cases, 
the  object  will  be  more  surely  and  safely  attained  by  recognizing 
and  enforcing  individual  responsibility.  It  is  possible  for  Local 
Government  to  become  too  meddlesome  and  inquisitorial,  though 
at  present  the  danger  may  rather  lie  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
Local  Government  may  need  to  be  strengthened  at  once  against 
the  selfishness  of  individuals  or  companies,  and  the  bureaucratic 
aggi-essions  of  State  officials.  The  broad  line  which  should 
divide  the  sphere  of  Local  from  that  of  Imperial  Government  is 
clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  Mill.  "  The  authority  which  is  most  con- 
versant with  principles  should  be  supreme  over  principles,  while 
that  which  is  most  competent  in  details  should  have  details  left 
to  it.  The  principal  business  of  the  central  authority  should  be 
to  give  instruction,  of  the  local  authority  to  apply  it.  Power 
may  be  localized,  but  knowledge,  to  be  most  useful,  must  be 
centralized."  Thus,  Parliament  has  laid  down  fixed  principles 
for  the  assessment  of  property  to  local  rates,  so  that  no  local 
authority  could  either  levy  a  graduated  rate  or  rate  personalty  at 
all ;  but  the  assessment  is  actually  made  by  the  overseers  of  each 
parish,  and  it  is  well  known  that  rates  so  assessed  are  collected 
•with  less  difficulty  than  Imperial  taxes.  But  the  degree  of  power 
which  it  may  be  wise  for  Parliament  to  vest  in  local  governing 
bodies  must  evidently  depend  very  much  on  the  capacity  of  those 
bodies.    Even  country  parishes  have  been  treated  as  competent 
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io  decide  for  themselves  ■whether  they  shall  have  a  school  board, 
and  school  boards  have  been  treated  as  competent  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  school  attendance  should  or  should  not  be 
made  compulsory ;  but  no  local  authority  has  yet  been  treated 
as  competent  to  superintend  the  redistribution  of  educational 
endowments.  The  formation  of  county  boards  for  this  purpose 
was  suggested  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
commission,  and  a  similar  proposal  for  the  formation  of  county 
boards  of  health  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  as  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Copimission.  No  one  can  deny  that  much  is  to 
be  said  for  both  schemes,  neither  of  which  conflicts  with  Mr. 
Mill's  conception  of  the  functions  belonging  to  Local  Govern- 
ment, but  no  one  can  affirm  that  Local  Government,  as  now  . 
organized  in  counties,  is  strong  enough  to  bear  such  an  additional 
weight. 

In  short,  a  thorough  reform  of  Local  Government  must 
needs  precede  any  legislative  extension  of  its  sphere,  and  any 
legislative  extension  of  its  sphere  must  be  founded  on  a  policy 
very  different  from  that  which  inspires  most  Permissive  Bills. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  borough  the  power  of  buying  up 
gas  or  water  companies  without  compelling  it  to  do  so,  but  the 
great  majority  of  powers,  which  it  is  desirable  to  confer  on  a  local 
governing  body,  are  powers  which  involve  important  duties. 
Such  duties  are  left  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Government,  not 
because  it  does  not  concern  the  nation  whether  they  are  done  or 
not,  but  simply  because  they  can  be  done  better,  more  cheaply, 
or  more  conveniently,  by  local  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  to  arm  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  right  of 
advising,  inspecting,  and  reporting ;  a  right  of  coercing  must 
also  be  reserved,  and  occasionally  exercised.  Even  Mr.  Mill 
would  allow  the  central  executive,  in  "  extreme  cases,"  to 
dissolve  the  local  representative  coimcil,  or  to  dismiss  the  local 
executive,  and  if  a  safeguard  were  needed  against  the  abuse  of 
this  prerogative,  it  might  be  made  necessary  that  a  mandamus 
against  the  defaulting  local  governing  body  should  previously 
have  been  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why,  in  the  last  resort,  local 
institutions   should  not  be   suspended   altogether,  just   as  in- 
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veterate  corruption  in  a  constituency  is  punished  by  temporary 
or  permanent  disfranchisement.  The  effect  of  this  penalty 
would  be  to  deprive  the  contumacious  district  of  its  self-govern- 
ing privileges,  and  to  place  it  under  the  direct  administration  of 
county  or  Imperial  authority,  as  the  case  might  be.  Short  of 
these  high-handed  measures,  there  are  many  expedients  whereby 
salutary  pressure  can  be  appHed  to  local  governing  bodies,  from 
a  central  of&ce.  Such  is  the  power  of  refusing  subsidies  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  from  other  funds,  like  the  Common 
Poor  Fund  of  the  Metropolis,  under  the  control  of  a  State 
Department.  Such,  too,  is  the  exceptional  power  by  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  was  enabled  to  amalgamate  the  guardians 
of  Holborn,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Luke's,  into  a  single  board, 
and  that  habitually  exerted  by  Poor-Law  auditors  in  the  dis- 
allowance of  questionable  items  and  the  "  sm-charging "  of 
accounts.  There  is  a  vital  difference  between  interference  of 
this  kind,  however  constant,  and  interference  which  takes  the 
form  of  substituting  Imperial  for  local  administration.  If  the 
latter  be  ever  admissible,  it  is  admissible  only  where  the  whole 
nation  is  interested  in  the  due  performance  of  the  local  duty. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  corruption  of  local  tribunals  be- 
coming so  flagrant  as  to  warrant  the  provisional  transfer  of 
their  jurisdiction  to  a  special  commission,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  the  paving  or  lighting  of  a  town  becoming  so  bad  as 
to  warrant  the  improvement  of  it  by  a  similar  method. 

2.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  inquire  what  kind  of  change  the 
^•adual  and  discriminating  adoption  of  these  j^rinciples  would 
involve  in  the  existing  Local  Government  of  this  country.  It 
is  self-evident  that  it  would  involve  an  exhaustive  reconstruction 
of  boundaries  and  areas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  violent 
derangement  of  local  associations  would  be  necessary.  Each 
county  might  retain  its  integrity,  with  shght  variations,  such  as 
the  annexation  of  its  detached  portions  to  other  counties,  and 
the  revision  of  its  frontier-line.  Mimicipal  boroughs  might  also 
retain  their  integrity  in  all  essential  respects,  though  more 
alteration  of  boundaries  would  here  be  necessary,  to  make  their 
circuits  identical  with  those  of  Parliamentary  boroughs,  to 
prevent  borough  areas  overlapping  union  areas,  and  to  bring 
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within  the  former  any  purely  suburban  districts  which  happen 
to  be  outlying  parts  of  rural  parishes.  This  would  of  course 
imply  a  corresponding  distm-bance  of  parish  boundaries,  and  it 
would,  on  other  grounds,  be  expedient  that  parish  boundaries, 
of  which  the  importance  has  been  much  diminished  by  union 
chargeability,  should  be  thoroughly  rectified.  There  remain 
Poor  Law  Unions,  districts  under  local  boards,  districts  under 
improvement  commissions,  petty-sessional  divisions,  and  districts 
created  for  special  pm-poses  under  recent  Acts,  like  the  school 
board  district  and  .the  highway  district.  Among  these,  districts 
under  local  boards  and  districts  under  improvement  commis- 
sions have  already  been  designated  as  self-governing  urban 
communities  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and  armed  with 
powers  for  the  regulation  of  building,  which  presuppose  a  dense 
population.  Having  advanced  so  far  in  municipal  independence, 
they — or  at  least  the  more  populous  of  them — might  well  be 
invited  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to  accept  the  position  of 
corporate  boroughs,  unless  their  inhabitants  should  object  to 
incorporation,  and  prefer  the  alternative  of  falling  within  the 
circuit  of  county  organization,  which  should  embrace  all  non- 
corporate communities,  both  urban  and  rural.  The  whole  of 
England,  excluding  the  Metropolis,  would  then  exhibit,  as  of 
old,  but  two  princii)al  forms  of  Local  Government,  presently  to 
be  described,  the  one  apphcable  to  boroughs  and  the  other  to 
counties.  It  would  next  be  requisite  to  reduce  all  the  hetero- 
geneous sections  of  counties  to  a  common  measiu*e,  so  as  to 
make  Poor  Law  Unions  coincide  with  highway  districts  and 
petty-sessional  divisions,  and  to  obtain  one  secondary  area  inter- 
mediate, like  the  ancient  hundreds,  between  the  parish  and  the 
county.  In  most  instances,  the  Poor  Law  Union  would  pro- 
bably be  taken  as  the  approximate  basis  for  this  new  area, 
because  of  the  large  estabUshments  and  complex  machinery 
which  belong  to  it.  But  it  might  often  be  convenient  that  imion 
boundaries  should  conform  to  boundaries  of  highway  districts, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  not  encroaching  on  towns,  and 
sometimes  the  petty-sessional  divisions  might  indicate  the 
natural  watersheds,  so  to  speak,  of  Local  Government,  better 
than  either  unions  or  highway  districts.     It  is  needless  to  add 
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that  whatever  lines  of  demarcation  might  be  selected,  all  cross- 
divisions  would  be  absolutely  eliminated.  Every  parish  would 
be  wholly  included  within  one  secondary  area,  be  it  what  it 
might ;  every  secondary  area  would  be  wholly  included  within 
one  county,  and  no  imperium  in  imperio,  except  the  municipal 
precincts  of  corporate  boroughs,  would  discolour  a  map  illustra- 
tive of  Local  Government  in  England. 

In  corporate  boroughs,  the  sphere  of  municipal  authority 
would  scarcely,  need  to  be  enlarged.  The  Town  Council  would 
continue  to  possess  all  the  powers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  the  largest  boroughs  no  considerable 
extension  of  these  powers  may  be  expedient.  In  the  great 
majority  of  boroughs,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  the  board  of 
guardians  or  select  vestry  could  be  transformed  into  a  committee 
or  independent  delegacy  of  the  Town  Council,  whose  numerical 
strength  would  have  to  be  proportionably  increased.  A  seat  on 
the  To^-n  Council  would  thus  become  a  position  of  great  influence 
and  responsibility,  and  its  dignity  would  be  materially  enhanced 
if  the  borough  magistrates  were  made  ex-officio  town  councillors. 
The  question  of  merging  school  boards  in  Town  Councils  would 
have  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
reserved  for  subsequent  consideration.  No  doubt,  the  cumulative 
vote  has  proved  a  valuable  safeguard  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  ecclesiastical  minorities,  but  there  are  other  rights  and 
interests  which  deserve  respect  besides  those  of  ecclesiastical 
minorities,  and  other  modes  of  protecting  the  latter.  If  five- 
sixths  of  the  ratepayers  in  a  borough  should  desire  to  amalga- 
mate their  school  board  with  their  Town  Council,  it  would  not 
be  very  easy  to  show  why  their  wishes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail,  or  why,  if  need  be.  Town  Councils  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  clerical  or  lay  assessors  with  themselves  for 
purposes  of  school  management.  At  all  events,  the  presence  of 
councillors  mainly  representing  educational  parties,  coupled  with 
the  admixture  of  a  judicial  and  non-representative  element, 
might  impart  to  an  ordinary  Town  Council  a  character  which  a 
few  only  of  the  best  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  attaining.  If 
further  securities  were  needed  against  what  Mr.  Eathbone  calls 
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"  hot  or  cold  fits "  of  popular  caprice,  and  especially  if  the 
municipal  suffrage  were  extended  to  lodgers,  there  would  be  no 
innovation  in  borrowing  the  method  of  cumulative  voting,  or 
that  of  plural  voting,  for  the  election  of  town  councillors,  or  a 
certain  proportion  might  be  elected  by  owners  of  rateable  pro- 
perty. In  boroughs  too  small  to  be  formed  into  separate  Poor 
Law  Unions  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the  Town  Council  might 
be  empowered  to  make  special  arrangements  for  indoor  relief 
with  the  nearest  workhouse,  and  in  the  future  incorporation  of 
small  boroughs,  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  separate  police 
force  should  not  be  granted  without  reserve. 

It  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  counties,  and  rural 
or  semi-rural  divisions  of  counties,  because  new  powers,  as  well 
as  new  governing  bodies,  would  have  to  be  created  by  Parlia- 
ment.    The  parish  would  probably  be  retained  as  the  elementary 
unit,  but  it  might  be  needful  to  elevate  the  larger  townships 
into  the  legal  status  of  civil  parishes  for  all  but  merely  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.     This  having  been  done,  it  would  be  seen  that 
if  the  parish  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  rating  area,  it 
requires  some  kind  of  parochial  constitution.     Mr.  Goschen  pro- 
posed, in  this  Bill  of  1871,  that  in  every  parish  the  ratepayers 
should  annually  elect   a  parochial  board,  varying  in  number 
according  to  population,  with  the  joint  powers   of  overseers, 
inspectors  of  lighting   and  watching,  highway  surveyors,  and 
nuisance  authorities,  the  chairman  of  which  board,  also  to  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  would  be  the  civil  head  of  the  parish, 
and  its  representative  in  any  higher  local  council.     One  great 
merit  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  provide  a  single  accessible 
officer  in  each  village,  like  the  main  in  a  French  commune,  to 
whom  all  official  communications  might  be  addressed,  and  refer- 
ence might  be  made  on  various  parochial  matters,  which  the 
clergyman,  for  want  of  a  civil  head,  is  often  obliged  to  settle  as 
best  he  can.     Considering  that  overseers  have  long  filled  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  parochial  system,  it  might  be  convenient 
to  retain  this  name  for  the  civil  head  of  a  parish,  nor  would  the 
utility  of  such  an  elective  officer  altogether  depend  on  his  being 
chau-man  of  a  parochial  board.    For  it  is  clear  that  no  parochial 
board  of  a  rural  village  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  any  but 
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the  subordinate  and  ministerial  functions  of  Local  Government, 
and  that  it  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  a  select  and  permanent 
committee  of  the  vestry.  The  real  mainspring  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  rural  districts  would  be  placed  in  the  governing  body  of 
the  union,  or  whatever  district  might  be  substituted  for  the  union 
as  the  secondary  area  of  administration.  This  body,  not  merely 
composed  of  overseers  from  country  parishes,  but  also  repre- 
senting non-corporate  towns  within  the  district,  would  regulate 
poor-relief,  highways,  sanitary  concerns,  and  all  other  local 
matters,  except  those  which,  like  the  management  of  gaols, 
lunatics,  and  police,  would  continue  to  be  regulated  by  the 
county  executive.  It  might,  however,  be  commissioned  to  act, 
for  some  purposes,  as  a  branch  of  the  county  executive,  and  it 
might,  in  like  manner,  commission  a  parochial  overseer,  or  a 
parochial  board,  to  act  as  its  own  agent  within  a  given  parish. 
Non-corporate  towns  which  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of  managing 
their  o^\Ta  highways  and  sanitary  affairs,  might  retain  that 
privilege  under  the  general  control  of  the  district  council,  and 
any  equitable  adjustments  of  local  taxation  might  be  made  by 
the  same  authority.  The  district  council,  too,  rather  than  any 
parochial  board,  would  be  the  body  most  competent  to  super- 
intend elementary  schools  within  its  district — subject,  however, 
to  such  exceptional  considerations  as  have  been  admitted  in  the 
case  of  boroughs.  The  administrative  capital  of  the  district 
would  also  be  the  centre  of  petty-sessional  jurisdiction,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  PoHce  arrangements.  Post  Office  arrange- 
ments, and  Inland  Eevenue  arrangements,  might  not  be  so 
modified  by  degrees  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  new 
organization.  If  the  method  of  plural  voting  were  not  adopted 
in  the  election  of  parochial  overseers,  it  might  be  well  to  have  on 
the  district  council  a  certain  number  of  members  elected  by  that 
method  from  the  whole  district,  and  it  would,  in  any  case,  be 
well  that  resident  magistrates  should  have  the  same  right  of 
sitting  ex  officio  on  district  councils  which  they  now  have  [of 
sitting  on  boards  of  guardians. 

The  higher  board  of  the  county,  whatever  functions  might  be 
reserved  to  it,  must  needs  be  constituted  on  like  principles — 
that  is,  it  must  contain  both  representatives  of  ratepayers  and  a 
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certain  proportion  of  magistrates.     Considering  the  great  expe- 
rience of  magistrates  in  county  administration,  and  considering, 
too,  how  largely  they  are  interested  in  it  as  owners  of  property, 
there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  allotting  them  one-half 
of  the  seats  on  the  county  board,  and  the  other  half  might  be 
filled  by  members  elected  from  the  district  councils.     Such  an 
assembly  would  certainly  not  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  demo- 
cratic,  and  it  might  possibly   be   necessary  to  reinforce  the 
popular    element   in   it,   if    it    should   ever   acquire    extended 
legislative  powers..    As  an  executive  body,  and  board  of  con- 
trol, however,  it  would  command  all  the  more  confidence  from 
not  being  the  creatm-e  of  a  plebiscite,  or  directly  amenable  to 
impulses   from  below.      It  would   exercise,  of  course,  all  the 
non-judicial  powers   now  vested  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, as  well  as  such  other  powers  of  inspection  and  direction 
as  the  Imperial  Legislature  might  delegate  to  it.     For  instance, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a  county  should 
not   superintend   its   own  factories   or   mines,   as  well  as  its 
o-\vn  schools  of  every  grade ;   why  it   should  not  regulate  the 
inclosure  of  its  ovm.  commons  ;  or  why  it  should  not  have  its 
own  licensing  system,  within  limits  to  be  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  these 
purposes,   to  bring  corporate   boroughs   within  the   sphere   of 
effective  county  authority ;   a  measure  which,  even  in  ancient 
times,  was  found  to  be  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.     It 
would  be  more  prudent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  content  with 
establishing  effective  county  authority  over  rural  districts,  and 
those  lU'ban  districts  which  may  not  have  reached  the  rank  of 
boroughs,  and  therefore  have  not  a  separate  magistracy  and 
local  tribunal.     The  judicial  business  of  the  Quarter  and  Petty 
Sessions  would  not  be  affected  by  any  reform  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  might  remain  on  its  present  footing,  until  the  time 
comes  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Judicature.     If,  how- 
ever, the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Quarter  Sessions  should  ever 
be  committed,  as  in  Ireland,  to  a  stipendiary  chairman,  it  would 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  he  should  not  be  further 
invested  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  equivalent  or  superior  to  that  of 
a  modern  county  court  judge.    There  are  many  local  disinites 
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about  rights  of  way,  estate  boundaries,  pollutions  of  water,  and 
the  like,  which  are  now  brought  at  a  vast  expense  before  the 
superior  courts,  but  which  might  be  determined  far  better  in  a 
summary  manner  before  a  judicial  committee  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, as  they  formerly  were  before  the  assembled  suitors  of  the 
old  county  court. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  reorganization  of  Local 
Government  in  England  would  be  complete  which  should  not 
include  the  MetropoUs.  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  too  hastily 
that  a  drastic  reform  of  municipal  institutions  is  more  urgently 
needed  in  London  than  elsewhere.  By  virtue  of  its  mere  size 
and  population,  London  is  incapable  of  being  governed  like  an 
ordinary  borough,  whatever  constitution  may  be  imposed  upon 
it.  By  virtue  of  being  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  contains  an 
infinitely  larger  number  of  men  with  the  leisure  and  ability 
requisite  for  municipal  office,  over  and  above  the  vast  iioating 
mass  of  summer  residents,  and,  so  far,  has  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage over  other  great  towns.  But  then,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
exceptional  circumstance,  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
wealthy  and  highly  educated  citizens  born  and  bred  within  it, 
attached  to  it  by  family  ties,  and  willing  to  serve  it  with  a  Hfe- 
long  fidelity.  The  want  of  public  spirit  displayed  in  London 
elections,  both  municipal  and  parliamentary,  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  sense  of  duty  which  has  characterized  the  action  of 
certain  London  vestries,  and  the  general  want  of  corporate 
vitality  in  the  whole  metropolitan  community,  are  the  natm'al 
consequence  of  these  peculiar  conditions,  rather  than  of  defects 
in  the  formation  of  local  areas  or  local  governing  bodies,  which 
might  be  cured  by  legislative  measm-es.  If  the  existence  of  a 
flagrant  anomaly  calls  for  prompt  legislation,  the  arbitrary 
power  of  non-elective  magistrates  in  rural  districts  is  a  far  more 
flagrant  anomaly  than  any  faulty  distribution  of  self-governing 
power  which  may  prevail  in  London.  If  legislation  be  demanded 
to  correct  practical  evils,  arising  from  local  misgovernment,  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  London  is  worse  governed,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the 
vestries,  than  most  boroughs  are  governed  by  Town  Councils — 
with  inferior  resoui-ces,  it  is  true,  but  with  slighter  difficulties  to 
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overcome.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  municipal 
government  of  London  should  not  be  improved,  and  there  are 
decisive  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  capable  of  improvement. 
However  creditable  may  be  the  management  of  the  Corporation, 
or  of  each  parochial  vestry,  considered  by  itself,  no  one  can 
defend  a  system  which  places  the  same  great  thoroughfare  under 
two  or  more  independent  authorities,  besides  making  it  liable 
to  be  constantly  broken  up  by  gas  and  water  companies.  How- 
ever conscientiously  vestrymen  may  perform  their  duties,  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  few  London  parishes  contain  the  necessary 
variety  of  elements  for  enlightened  self-government,  or  that 
London  as  a  whole  possesses  a  stronger  individuality  and 
cohesion  than  any  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  It  is  not  merely 
an  absurdity,  but  an  evil,  that  Parliament  should  be  incessantly 
called  upon  to  meddle  with  the  local  affairs  of  London,  and  that 
a  Ministry  should  be  discredited  by  its  failure  to  regulate  metro- 
politan cabs.  Upon  these  grounds  alone,  if  no  others  could  be 
alleged,  the  present  government  of  London  must  be  regarded  as 
uiisatisfactory,  though  not  as  scandalous  or  intolerable. 

Two  alternative  plans  of  municipal  reform  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  Metropolis — the  one  erecting  the  existing  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  into  separate  mimicipalities ;  the  other 
subordinating  them,  as  "  municipal  districts,"  to  one  central 
"Municipality  of  London."  Any  detailed  criticism  of  the  last, 
which  is  now  before  the  public,  would  here  be  out  of  place  ;  but 
it  is  right  to  point  out  that,  in  some  of  its  leading  features,  it  is 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  before  laid  down.  These  fea- 
tures are  the  maintenance  of  the  Coi-poration  as  the  focus  of 
mimicipal  life,  and  the  extension  of  its  organization  to  all  the 
surrounduig  districts  of  the  Metropolis.  A  reform  might  be  con- 
ducted on  this  basis  with  less  disturbance  of  vested  interests  and  I 
existing  arrangements  than  would  be  caused  by  the  creation  of.1 
nine  distinct  municipal  boroughs  within  the  metropolitan  area 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  wholesale  destruction  of  vestries  and  district  boards  , 
is  equally  contemplated  by  those  who  advocate  the  expansion  of 
the  Corporation;  and  the  municipal  districts  which  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  them  are,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  electoral  areas. 
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rather  than  independent  areas  of  administration.  The  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that,  in 
the  language  of  Guizot,  the  supreme  municipal  council  would 
resemble  an  edifice  detached  from  the  soil,  and  that  London 
would  be  governed  by  an  army  of  paid  officials  under  the  in- 
effective control  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Supposing  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
vestries  to  be  retained  as  subordinate  governing  bodies,  their 
efficiency  might  be  increased  by  means  already  suggested.  If, 
for  instance,  their  functions  should  be  amalgamated  with  those 
of  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians,  it  might  be  made  worth 
the  while  of  better  candidates  to  offer  themselves  for  election, 
the  benefit,  if  any,  of  plural  voting  might  be  imported,  and 
magistrates  or  nominees  of  the  Government  might  be  introduced 
as  ex-officio  members.  But  in  any  case  a  supreme  governing 
body  must  be  created  for  the  Metropolis,  capable  of  directing 
and  controlling  the  action  of  vestries,  as  well  as  of  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
population.  This  body  might  be  partly  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  vestries  themselves,  partly  of  members  chosen 
directly  by  ratepayers — voting,  not  in  small  wards,  but  in  dis- 
tricts as  large  as  the  Parliamentary  boroughs — and  partly  of 
officials  and  other  persons  representing  the  interest  of  the  nation 
in  the  government  of  the  Metropolis.  It  would  of  course  exercise 
all  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Corporation,  or  the  MetropoUtan 
Board  of  Works,  but  would  be  clothed  with  many  additional 
powers  which  the  Board  of  Works  does  not  possess,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  power  of  compelling  vestries  to  carry  out  its 
rules  in  concert  with  each  other.  The  only  corporate  privilege 
of  any  importance  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  conserve 
under  such  an  administration,  would  be  the  independence  of  the 
City  Police  ;  and  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  devise  provisions 
whereby  the  advantages  of  this  independence  might  be  secured 
without  the  inconvenience  of  a  divided  command.  The  absolute 
control  of  an  independent  poUce  force  is  the  most  imperial  of  all 
the  functions  which  are  entrusted  by  the  nation  to  local  govern- 
ing bodies.  There  are  special  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  a  local  governing  body  in  a  city  which  not  only  con- 
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tains  nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  but  is  also  the  seat  of 
Imperial  Government.  The  sm-render  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  of  its  very  limited  police  authority  would  be  a  trifling 
sacrifice  to  make  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  central  force 
of  the  most  powerful  commune  in  Em-ope. 

There  are  also  special  reasons  why  the  London  School  Board, 
having  set  an  example  of  municipal  statesmanship  to  other  local 
councils  of  the  Metropolis,  should  not  be  swallowed  up  by  a  new 
municipality  of  London.     All  such  changes  as  we  have  been 
contemplating  in  the  present  organization  of  Local  Government 
must  needs  be  experimental ;  and  all  experimental  changes  in 
politics  should  be  made  tentatively,  so  that  a  false  step  may  be 
easily  retraced.     The  London  School  Board  itself  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  on  its  trial,  but  it  has  already  taken  root  and  borne 
excellent  fruit — the  best  proof  of  vitality,  and  the  best  claim  to 
preservation.     The  mere  fact  that  it  has  won  the  confidence  of 
London  parents,  London  schoolmasters,  and  London  clergymen, 
entitles  it  to  be  treated  with  respect,  for  the  confidence  of  the 
people  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  local  institutions.     All  lasting 
forms  of  government  have  either  gi-own  out  of  or  grown  into 
national  habits ;    but  forms   of  Local  Government  are,  above 
all  others,  dependent  for  their  success  on  this  condition.     It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  enforce  tyrannical   laws   upon  a  whole 
people  by  Imperial  power;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  im- 
willing  men  serve  heartily,  and  imprincipled  men  serve  honestly, 
in  local  offices,  or  to  keep  the  machinery  of  local  administration 
in  working  order,  if  many  of  the  wheels  have  the  will — as  all 
have  the  power — to  put  themselves  out  of  gear.     Let  us,  then, 
dismiss  the  notion  that  any  single  Act  of  Parliament,  though  it 
were  passed  unanimously  by  both  Houses,  could  regenerate  all 
the  local  institutions  of  this  country,  or  even  give  effect  to  such 
modest  practical  conclusions  as  our  reasoning  may  have  led  us 
to  adopt.     Centuries  were  needed  to  develop  the  ancient  system 
of  local  government  in  England,  to  mould  it  into  accordance 
with  mediaeval  feudalism,  and  to  accomplish  the  disintegration 
which  it  underwent  between  the  Eeformation  and  the  Eeform 
Act.     The  forty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  have  done  much 
to  revive  its  spirit,  and  to  constitute  powers  which,  duly  har- 
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monized,  would  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  ends;  but  the 
process  of  harmonizing  these  powers  has  barely  commenced,  and 
will  hardly  be  completed  in  less  than  one  generation. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  the  benefits  to  be 
attained  by  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  Local  Government  in 
England  would  repay  the  efforts  which  it  would  assuredly  cost 
to  attain  them.  This  is  a  question  which  no  true  reformer  will 
shrink  from  putting  to  himself,  and  in  answering  which  he  will 
prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  moderation.  Let  it  be  confessed  that 
political  miracles  are  not  to  be  wrought  by  safe  methods  in  quiet 
times,  and  that  even  the  ultimate  i^esult  of  measures  like  those 
which  have  been  considered  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
heroic  legislation  ascribed  to  Alfred,  or  the  imposing  creations  of 
the  French  Revolution.  They  could  not  galvanize  into  life  the 
Local  Government  of  those  bygone  ages,  with  their  picturesque 
variety  of  provincial  institutions,  when  the  law  of  gavel-kind 
was  but  one  of  many  customs  which  divided  English  counties 
from  each  other,  when  local  and  personal  allegiance  was  often 
stronger  than  national  allegiance,  and  when  the  Great  Council 
of  England  was  little  more  than  a  federation  of  local  assemblies. 
They  could  not  give  back  to  English  society  the  warlike  burghers 
who  upheld  the  Saxon  traditions  of  self-government  against 
Norman  kings,  or  the  sturdy  yeomanry  who  fought  at  Cressy 
and  at  AgincoiuH;,  or  the  gentry  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
magisterial  duties  in  days  when  London  and  the  Continent  were 
comparatively  inaccessible.  Neither  would  they  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  laiasez-faire  doctrine — too  palatable  to 
pohtical  indolence  and  selfishness — which  acquits  the  Imperial 
Government  of  almost  all  responsibiUty  for  the  acts  of  local 
governing  bodies,  as  well  as  of  individual  citizens  ;  nor  would 
they  reahze  the  aspirations  of  those  who  seek  to  invigorate  Local 
Government  with  the  ulterior  design  of  enfeebling  the  capacity 
of  Imperial  Government  for  mischievous  activity.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  they  should  actually  invigorate  Local  Government,  they 
would  reconcile,  by  a  happy  necessity,  two  conflicting  ideals, 
building  up  conservative  barriers  or  breakwaters  against  revolu- 
tionary flood- waves,  yet  gratifying  the  democratic  instinct  which 
craves  for  greater  communal  liberty.    By  opening  a  wider  career 
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to  municipal  patriotism,  and  supplying  a  missing  link  between 
Municipal  and  Parliamentary  representation,  they  would  not 
only  contribute  to  make  civic  offices  more  attractive  to  men  of 
ability  and  social  position,  but  would  also  give  such  men 
stronger  motives  for  public-spirited  exertion.  By  restoring  to 
rural  commimities  the  idea  of  common  rights  and  duties,  they 
would  help  to  diffuse  among  their  various  members  a  sense  of 
local  responsibility  now  almost  confined  to  landowners,  and  they 
would  help  to  bring  landowners  themselves  within  the  reach  of 
local  opinion.  By  accustoming  representatives  of  all  classes  to 
work  together  daily  for  public  but  non-political  objects,  they 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  those  class  prejudices,  mainly  spring- 
ing from  mutual  ignorance,  which  are  not  corrected,  if  they  are 
not  rather  aggravated,  by  the  rare  and  boisterous  association  of 
rich  and  poor  voters  at  Parliamentary  elections.  By  relieving 
the  national  Legislature  of  purely  local  business  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  cast  upon  it,  they  would  set  free  a  large 
reserve  of  legislative  energy  for  purely  national  business,  which 
no  local  body  can  discharge  at  all,  but  which  the  Legislature, 
overburdened  as  it  is,  cannot  discharge  efficiently.  And  thus, 
without  encroaching  on  the  province  of  Imperial  sovereignty,  or 
outgrowing  the  humbler  and  homeUer  ministrations  which  are 
its  characteristic  function.  Local  Government  in  England  might 
once  more  become  a  great  constitutional  power,  intermediate 
between  the  State  and  the  individual  citizen,  the  permanent 
bulwark  of  social  order,  and  the  national  school  of  civil  liberty. 
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November,  1873.^ 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times.") 

SiK, — Having  passed  several  weeks  in  Canada,  while  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  "  Pacific  Railway  Scandal "  was  at  its 
height,  and  having  attended  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the 
Parhament  at  Ottawa,  I  venture  to  believe  that  a  short  account 
of  so  memorable  a  passage  in  Canadian  history  may  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  your  readers.  The  origin  and  earlier  stages  of 
this  political  crisis  have  been  so  fuUy  noticed  and  so  fairly  ex- 
plained in  the  Times  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate them,  but  assume  the  public  to  be  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Canadian  Legislature  met  for  an 
extraordinary  Session  on  the  23rd  of  October. 

The  Parliament  House  at  Ottawa  is  justly  admired  as  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  New  World,  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
with  its  floor  and  galleries  densely  crowded,  presented  a  brilliant 
spectacle  when  the  Commons  were  summoned  thither  by  a  model 
Black  Rod,  to  hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  Lord 
Dufiferin  read,  according  to  custom,  in  French  as  well  as  English. 
The  paragraph  referring  to  the  Commission  was  skilfully,  not  to 
say  deferentially,  worded,  treating  the  results  of  the  Commission 
simply  as  materials  to  be  used  or  cast  aside  by  Parliament  at  its 
discretion.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Commons  to  their  own 
Chamber,  it  was  expected  by  many  that  a  debate  would  at  once 
be  raised  on  the  question  of  Privilege  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  Prorogation,  or,  at  least,  in  the  subsequent  appointment 

'  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Times. 
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of  the  Eoyal  Commission.  However,  more  prudent  tactics  were 
adopted,  and  not  only  was  no  preliminary  issue  taken  on  the 
question  of  Privilege,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  made  to  Sir 
J.  Macdonald's  appeal  for  an  adjournment  from  Thursday,  the 
23rd  of  October,  to  Monday,  the  27th  of  October,  to  give  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Commission  Eeport,  and 
other  papers  laid  upon  the  table.  On  Monday  afternoon  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  or  "  Grit  "  party,  rose  to 
move  the  following  amendment  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Address  : — 

"  We  have  to  acquaint  his  Excellency  that  by  their  course  in  reference  to  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Huntington  in  his  place  in  this 
House,  and  under  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  his 
Excellency's  advisers  have  merited  the  severe  censure  of  this  House." 

An  amendment  to  this  amendment  was  moved  by.  Mr.  James 
Macdonald,  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  recognizing  with  regret 
"  the  outlay  of  money  by  all  political  parties  at  Parliamentary 
elections,"  and  the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  it,  but  expressing 
unabated  confidence  in  the  Government.  The  debate  on  these 
amendments  lasted  five  consecutive  evenings,  after  which  it  was 
adjourned  over  Saturday  and  Sunday,  resumed  on  Monday, 
continued  on  Tuesday,  and  not  finally  concluded,  when  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  finding  the  contest  hopeless,  retired  from  the  field 
and  placed  his  resignation  in  Lord  Dufferin's  hands.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  at  once  sent  for,  and  had  succeeded  by  Friday  in 
forming  a  Ministry,  after  which  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
will  probably  not  be  convened  again  before  February  next.  It 
was  understood  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Blake,  the  chief  Parlia- 
mentary orator  of  the  Opposition,  was  determined  to  follow  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  who  on  his  part  natm-ally  wished  to  reserve 
his  defence  until  Mr.  Blake  had  spoken.  A  full  week  had  been 
wasted  in  this  waiting  race,  when  at  last  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
though  labouring  under  severe  physical  exhaustion,  roused  him- 
self to  an  effort  comparable  with  Lord  Palmerston's  famous  tour 
deforce  in  1850,  and  Mr.  Blake  replied  by  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  evidence,  which  seems  to  have  virtually  closed  the  debate. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  report,  or  even  a  bare  epitome, 
of  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  so  prolonged  a  discussion. 
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All  that  I  can  do  is  to  record  some  of  the  impressions  left  upon 
my  own  mind  hy  the  working  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  at  a 
jmicture  when  its  political  machinery  was  in  violent  motion,  and 
all  felt  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  be  vitally  concerned. 

The  very  comprehensive  terms  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  amend- 
ment enabled  its  supporters  to  impeach  the  Government  on 
several  different  grounds, — some  indicated  in  Mr.  Huntington's 
original  motion,  and  some  arising  out  of  subsequent  events.  Of 
this  liberty  the  Opposition  members  availed  themselves  freely, 
and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  defend  itself — first,  against 
the  charge  of  having  directly  betrayed  Canadian  interests  for 
gold  to  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  and  other  American  specidators ; 
secondly,  against  that  of  having  committed  an  offence  but  one 
degree  less  flagrant,  by  selling  the  Pacific  Eailway  concession  to 
Sir  Hugh  Allan ;  thirdly,  against  that  of  having  cori'upted  the 
constituencies  with  money  received  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan  under 
circumstances,  at  least,  of  grave  suspicion ;  fourthly,  against 
that  of  having  advised  the  Governor-General  to  strain  the  Eoyal 
Prerogative,  so  as  to  screen  themselves  by  a  summary  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  and  consequent  transfer  of  the  inquiry  to  a  Com- 
mission emanating  from  the  Crown.  No  doubt,  the  amendment 
was  made  to  cover  this  last  topic  with  a  view  to  meet  the  senti- 
ments of  deserters  from  the  Ministerial  side,  who  had  committed 
themselves  to  a  censure  of  the  Prorogation  and  Commission,  but 
could  not  be  trusted  much  further.  It  was  probably  thought 
politic,  however,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  it  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Kimberley's  despatch  ;  at  all  events,  it  filled 
a  much  less  prominent  place  in  the  debate  than  in  the  previous 
newspaper  controversy.  The  real  battle-ground  was  the  negotia- 
tion with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  respecting  the  Pacific  Eailway  contract, 
and  the  Government  was,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  successful  in 
repelling  the  first  two  charges,  which  constituted  the  gravamen 
of  Mr.  Huntington's  motion.  After  following  the  evidence  with 
some  care,  and  listening  attentively  to  many  elaborate  analyses 
of  it  from  a  hostile  point  of  view,  I  feel  bound  to  acquit  Sir 
John  Macdonald  of  having  actually  sold  or  conspired  to  sell  the 
Pacific  Eailway  contract  either  to  foreign  capitalists  or  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  himself.     Whatever  construction  may  be  put  on  the 
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letters  signed  on  July  30th,  1872,  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cartier, 
I  see  no  proof  or  presumption  whatever  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald 
entered  into  any  agreement  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  consideration 
of  his  pecuniary  aid,  while  there  is  conclusive  proof  that  Sir 
Hugh's  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  Nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  show  that  any  part  of  these  large  funds  was  expended 
in  bribery ;  indeed,  the  Opposition  apparently  shrunk  from  a 
general  inquisition  into  the  expenditure  on  both  sides  at  the  last 
election.  What  is  proved,  or  rather  what  is  acknowledged  by 
Sir  J.  Macdonald  liimself,  is  that,  being  Prime  Minister  and 
trustee  of  a  grand  public  undertaking,  he  not  only  accepted 
but  solicited  contributions,  for  electioneering  purposes,  from  a 
man  then  seeking  to  obtain  control  over  that  undertaking,  and 
who  could  not  but  look  for  his  reward  in  an  advantageous 
charter.  Had  the  Opposition  been  content  to  rest  their  case  on 
this  single  point,  and  to  state  it  without  exaggeration,  their 
position  would,  I  think,  have  been  morally  stronger.  Had  Sir 
John  Macdonald  anticipated  their  attack  by  frankly  taking  blame 
to  himself  for  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  in  this  respect,  he 
might  have  retained  the  allegiance  of  some  who  most  reluctantly 
declared  against  him.  As  it  was,  the  studied  vagueness  of  the 
amendment  gave  scope  for  an  indefinite  latitude  of  accusation 
and  recrimination.  The  Opposition  speakers  represented  the 
Pacific  Scandal  as  the  climax  and  crowning  enormity  of  a 
corrupt  system  whereby  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  long  been 
demoralizing  the  country.  The  Government  speakers  retorted 
by  representing  the  Opposition  leaders  as  the  avowed  or  secret 
advocates  of  a  narrow  sectional  policy,  dictated  by  Orange  pre- 
judices, and  petty  ideas  of  economy,  adverse  to  Canadian  unity, 
yet  tending,  if  not  designed,  to  bring  about  separation  from  the 
Mother  Country.  A  considerable  part  of  the  debate  was  con- 
sumed in  raking  up  Provincial  quarrels,  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  Confederation,  and  it  was  clear  that  both  front  benches 
were  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  among  the 
waverers  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  especially  the  new  mem- 
bers from  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

During  my  stay  at  Ottawa,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  -malicious  credulity  of  Canadian  party  spirit,  and  the 
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extreme  lengths  to  which  party  warfare  is  carried  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  most  virulent  and  unscrupulous  Press.  I  was  con- 
stantly assured  that  Sir  J.  Macdonald  had  advised  the  Proroga- 
tion for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  buy  off  opponents, 
and  was  deliberately  spinning  out  the  debate  while  his  agents 
were  employing  the  basest  means  of  winning  back  defaulters. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  gravely  informed,  with  particulars  of 
names  and  circumstances,  that  persons  connected  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailway  were  paying  down  hard  cash  for 
promises  to  vote  against  Government,  in  the  hope  of  frustrating 
the  rival  scheme  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  In  short,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  which  Canadian  "Liberals"  and  "Conser- 
vatives "  were  not  prepared  to  believe  of  each  other  ;  and  I  must 
add  that  both  were  able  to  cite  facts  in  some  degree  excusing 
their  want  of  charity.  Unfortunately  for  the  Opposition,  the 
most  recent  and  notorious  acts  of  foul  play  had  been  committed, 
to  say  the  least,  in  their  interest.  The  first  series  of  papers  on 
which  these  accusations  were  founded  had  been  stolen  by  a  clerk 
from  a  private  desk,  and  communicated  to  an  Opposition  journal 
while  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  still  pending.  A  few  weeks 
later,  a  confidential  letter  from  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  one  of  his 
colleagues  was  abstracted  from  the  post-office,  and  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  three  leading  Oppositionists,  all  men  of  high 
standing  and  reputation,  who,  after  consulting  together,  agreed 
to  publish  it,  and  justified  themselves  for  so  doing.  It  is  fair  to 
observe  that  neither  Mr.  Mackenzie  nor  Mr.  Blake  was  shown  to 
have  been  implicated  in  these  dishonourable  transactions,  but 
the  party  which  had  profited  by  them  cannot  be  said  to  have 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 

Considering  how  great  had  been  the  irritation  produced  by 
such  incidents  as  these,  and  how  sedulously  it  had  been 
fomented  by  newspaper  writers,  the  debate  was,  on  the  whole, 
characterized  by  tolerable  moderation  of  tone  and  abstinence 
from  personalities.  The  language  used  was,  indeed,  more  in- 
cisive and  less  measured  than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  at 
Westminster,  and  I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether  the  most 
animated  of  our  Parliamentary  speakers  would  not  be  regarded 
as  tame  and  spiritless  by  the  Canadian  Legislature.     Still  the 
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rules  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  were  evidently  the  same,  and, 
even  when  the  hitting  was  hardest  and  wildest,  what  Lord 
Dufferin  aptly  calls  "striking  below  the  belt"  was  very  rare. 
One  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  another  of  having  taken 
money  out  of  the  Provincial  Treasury  and  applied  it  to  election- 
eering corruption,  but  when  he  proceeded  to  press  the  matter 
home,  he  was  checked  by  the  sense  of  the  audience.  Perhaps 
Canadian  skins  are  thicker  on  the  average  than  are  developed 
in  an  old  country  and  a  temperate  climate ;  certainly  the  wounds 
inflicted  did  not  appear  to  rankle,  social  intercourse  was  hardly 
interrupted,  and  the  combatants  met  at  the  Eideau  Club  on  the 
same  terms  of  friendly  enmity  as  those  which  prevail  among 
barristers  at  the  circuit  mess  after  the  fiercest  encounters  in 
court.  The  whole  temper  of  the  debate  was  distinctively  English, 
and  not  American.  In  the  most  vigorous  sallies  and  retorts 
.  there  was  usually  a  tacit  assumption  of  honest  and  patriotic 
motives,  and  if  few  speeches  were  seasoned  with  classical  quota- 
tations  or  literary  allusions,  none  that  I  heard  was  disfigured 
by  ambitious  bombast.  The  only  serious  departure  from  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  came  under  my 
notice,  was  the  bold  insinuation,  or  rather  the  positive  assertion, 
made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  repeated  by  another  member,  that 
Mr.  Speaker  had  been  guilty  of  "collusion"  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  Prorogation.  But  for  this  violation  of  a 
salutary  etiquette,  I  should  have  carried  away  the  conviction 
that,  in  all  essential  points,  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  English 
Parliamentary  procedure. 

In  one  virtue — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  virtue — of  a  deliberative 
Assembly,  the  Ottawa  Parliament  assuredly  excels  our  own.  Its 
forbearance  under  the  most  wearisome  iteration  of  facts  and 
arguments  was  truly  exemplary,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
witnessed  a  single  demonstration  of  impatience,  as  speaker  after 
speaker  indulged  in  a  long  prelude  and  went  on  to  deal  with 
every  part  of  the  case,  as  if  no  one  had  preceded  him  and  no  one 
was  to  follow  him.  Two  debaters  of  the  second  rank  thus  con- 
sumed a  whole  Parliamentary  day,  extending  from  half-past 
three  until  seven,  and  from  half-past  seven  until  midnight  or 
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later,  and  the  second  had  not  concluded  his  remarks  when  the 
House  adjourned  for  the  night,  but  continued  them  on  the  next 
afternoon.  When  I  expressed  sui-prise  at  such  inordinate  pro- 
lixity, I  was  told  that  constituencies  liked  their  representatives 
to  show  a  capacity  for  making  a  speech  of  several  hours ;  but  I 
am  rather  disposed  to  attribute  this,  with  some  other  habits  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  to  another  cause — the  great  preponderance 
of  lawyers  among  its  leading  men. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  before  the  battle  commenced,  both 
sides  professed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  issue.  The  "  Grits," 
however,  depended  entirely  for  their  prospect  of  victory  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  coalition  with  candid  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  imitated  the  generalship  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1866,  by 
leaving  the  i^ost  of  honour  and  danger  to  their  new  allies.  As 
these  rose  successively  from  the  Government  benches  to  "define 
their  position  "  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  Government,  the  esti- 
mated majority  gradually  dwindled  from  twenty  or  thirty  down 
to  two  or  three.  Meanwhile,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  party  organi- 
zation and  discipline  were  equally  weak,  according  to  English 
notions,  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  very  "  whips  "  de- 
clared themselves  quite  unable  to  predict  what  course  the  debate 
would  take,  who  might  or  might  not  speak,  and  on  what  night 
the  division  might  be  expected.  The  crisis  being  one  which  had 
not  been  contemplated  at  the  general  election  of  last  year,  every 
member  claimed  to  be  ad  hoc  an  independent  member,  and  I 
suspect  that  some,  intending  to  use  their  liberty  of  action  on  the 
winning  side,  encouraged  both  sides  to  count  upon  their  votes. 

In  preferring  resignation  to  defeat,  and  thereby  sparing  many 
of  his  old  followers  the  pain  of  actually  taking  part  in  his 
downfall,  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  probably  chosen  the  course 
best  calculated  to  hasten  his  retm-n  to  power.  For  the  sake  of 
Canada,  I  cannot  regret  that  even  his  great  services  and  ability 
have  not  been  allowed  to  outweigh  the  paramount  duty  of  vindi- 
cating public  morality.  However  triumphantly  he  may  have 
cleared  himself  of  the  grosser  charges  against  him,  there  still 
remained  a  charge  which  he  could  not  answer — the  parum  cavisse 
of  Eoman  law, — and  it  was  not  faction,  but  conscientious  repro- 
bation, which  really  determined  the  verdict  on  this  charge.    His 
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unrivalled  experience  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  replaced,  but  in 
Canada,  as  in  England,  it  is  not  expedient  that  one  Minister  or 
body  of  Ministers  should  acquire  fixity  of  tenure  in  office,  and  an 
occasional  change  of  Government  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil.  The  character  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  stands  high,  and 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Blake,  I  observe  in  the  published  list  of  his  Cabinet  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  whose  adhesion  ■will  inspire  con- 
fidence. There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  mischievous 
reversal  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  general  policy,  and,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  reversed,  there  is  political  honour  enough  in  -what  is 
now  the  Opposition  to  secure  the  new  Ministry  a  fair  trial. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  debate  as  that  which  I  witnessed 
should  incidentally  throw  some  light  on  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  Canadians  towards  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  That  which  first  roused  public  indignation  against  the 
Ministers,  was  not  the  discovery  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had 
played  the  part  of  election  agent  for  the  Government,  but  a 
false  story  that  a  railway  on  which  the  political  destinies  of 
Canada  were  in  some  degree  staked  had  been  treacherously 
dehvered  over  into  the  power  of  an  American  Eing.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the  share  which  party  spirit  may  have  had 
in  stimulating  this  indignation,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
spontaneous,  and  no  one  carefully  watching  the  political  drama 
at  Ottawa  could  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  for  the 
present,  nothing  is  so  unpojDular  in  Canada  as  American  in- 
fluence. On  the  future  relation  of  Canada  to  her  powerful 
neighbour  there  was  less  reticence  than  I  should  have  antici- 
pated, and  more  than  one  speaker  openly  declared,  what  I  had 
often  heard  said  in  private,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  sensible 
Canadians,  Independence  would  practically  be  nothing  but  a 
step  towards  Annexation — a  measure  which  no  public  man  in 
Canada  dares  to  advocate,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  is 
repudiated  by  aU  classes  except  a  small  mercantile  circle  at 
Montreal.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Canadian  loyalty,  but  if  by 
loyalty  is  meant  fidelity  to  the  Crown  as  the  golden  link  between 
Canadians  and  the  Mother  Country,  of  which  they  habitually 
speak  as  "home,"  I,  for  one,  believe  the  feehng  to  be  the 
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mainspring  of  Canadian  politics,  to  have  been  materially 
strengthened  by  Confederation,  and  to  be  almost  as  universal  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  as  in  Ontario.  This  deep  attachment 
to  British  nationality  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  certain  jealousy 
of  British  interference  with  Canadian  legislation,  such  as  was 
manifested  in  some  barely  respectful  allusions  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  on  the 
validity  of  the  Oaths  Bill.  Nor  is  it  to  be  treated  as  transitory, 
l)ecause  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Canada,  with  her  population 
ipadrupled,  still  content  to  be  a  dependency,  or  because  the  law 
of  geographical  necessity  is  supposed  to  require  her  junction 
mth  the  United  States.  Let  us  compare  reahties  with  realities, 
and  ideals  with  ideals :  Canada,  as  it  is,  has  no  reason  to  desire, 
and  does  not  in  fact  desire,  annexation  to  the  American  Union, 
as  it  is ;  Canada,  as  it  might  be  if  Confederation  should  realize 
the  visions  of  its  founders,  may  perhaps  be  still  less  wiUing  to 
exchange  an  almost  nominal  dependence  on  London  for  a  real 
dependence  on  Washington,  even  though  Washington  should 
then  be  the  capital  of  a  Eepublic  numbering  100,000,000  citizens. 
Happily,  the  disposal  of  their  allegiance  rests  entirely  with  the 
Canadian  people,  and  can  hardly  become  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sates.  Until  the  voice  of 
the  Canadian  nation  pronounces  decisively  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
annexation;  if  ever,  and  whenever,  that  day  shall  come,  it 
cannot  be  the  pohcy  of  Great  Britain  to  oppose  annexation. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Beodrick. 

London,  Nov.  17, 1873. 


LETTERS  ON  UNIVERSITY  REFORM  AND 
THE  FELLOWSHIP  SYSTEM. 

1876.1 

THE    OXFOED    UNIVERSITY  'BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times.") 

Sir, — We  have  now  before  us  a  series  of  recommendations,  in 
the  nature  of  amendments,  on  the  Oxford  University  Bill,  all  of 
which  have  been  adopted,  and  all  but  one  of  which  have  been 
unanimously  adopted,  by  the  Oxford  Convocation.  We  have  also 
an  explanatory  statement  from  Lord  Salisbury,  made  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  defining  with  remarkable 
clearness  the  general  pohcy  of  the  measure.  I  desire,  with  your 
permission,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the 
University  Memorial  and  Lord  Salisbury's  declarations. 

The  University  Memorial  does  not  purport  to  be,  in  any 
sense,  an  exhaustive  criticism  on  the  Bill.  It  does  not  point  out 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  reforming  the  mischievous 
constitution  of  "Congregation,"  whereby  a  mixed  multitude  of 
chaplains,  parochial  clergymen,  and  other  resident  Masters  of 
Arts  is  enabled  to  swamp  the  votes  of  working  Professors  and 
Tutors  on  strictly  educational  matters.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
notice  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  restricting  the  powers  of 
Convocation  itself,  and  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  those  provisions 
specially  affecting  Collegiate  interests  on  which  it  is  known  that 
separate  memorials  have  been,  or  will  be,  presented  by  the  Col- 
leges.    Nevertheless,  it  discloses  a  number  of  blemishes,  well 
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deserving  of  serious  reflection  from  those  who  imagine  that  it  is 
no  light  thing  to  undermine  the  settlement  made  by  the  University 
Eeform  Act  of  1854.  It  shows,  for  instance,  that  by  significantly 
elevating  "research"  to  an  equal  place  with  "religion  and 
learning,"  among  the  primary  objects  of  the  University,  the 
paramount  claims  of  education  are  tacitly  but  effectually  thrust 
aside,  and  that,  while  "  the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  persons 
of  known  ability  and  learning  "  is  particularly  sjjecified  as  a 
proper  destination  for  College  revenues  confiscated  to  University 
purposes,  no  similar  encouragement  is  held  out  in  the  form  of 
Scholarshijjs  to  struggling  men  desirovis  of  obtaining  University 
education  as  unattached  students.  It  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  Commissioners  will  be  armed  with  carte 
blanche  instructions,  and  whereas  no  adequate  basis  oi  reform  is 
laid  down  in  the  Bill  itself  to  guide  their  discretion,  the  Queen  in 
Council  is  not  empowered  to  review  their  decisions  on  the  merits, 
but  only  to  refer  objections,  on  the  score  of  legal  invalidity,  to 
the  Judicial  Committee.  It  protests,  with  laudable  self-distrust, 
against  the  absurdity  of  requiring  all  future  alterations  of 
statutes  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  Colleges  to  be  sa,uctioned 
by  the  University  Legislature,  whether  they  concern  the  Univer- 
sity or  not.  It  recognizes  the  ambiguity  which  surrounds  the 
probable  operation  of  Section.  42  upon  new  University  or  College 
offices,  and  virtually  deprecates  any  indirect  repeal  of  the  Uni- 
versity Tests  Act. 

Such  recommendations,  coming  from  such  a  body  as  the 
Oxford  Convocation,  will  doubtless  carry  great  weight,  but  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves  how  a  measure  so  important  came  to  be 
so  crudely  prepared  as  to  exhibit  the  blemishes  here  indicated. 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  able  letter  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Ilbert,  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  Saturday.  This  Bill  is  not  framed  upon 
lines  marked  out  by  any  previous  Commission,  but  upon  the 
private  notions  of  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  and  those  whom  he 
may  have  seen  fit  to  consult.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  leaves 
untouched  several  anomalies  of  which  there  have  been  urgent 
complaints,  while  it  is  at  least  capable  of  being  so  worked  as  to 
destroy  the  most  distinctive  and  valuable  features  of  the  English 
University  system.     Nevertheless,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
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advocate  its  summary  rejection,  even  if  I  bad  the  power  to 
enforce  my  own  views ;  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  a  preliminary 
inquiry  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Ilbert.  Doubtless,  a  Select  Committee  might  do  much  to  correct 
the  numerous  defects  in  the  Bill,  as  well  as  to  gather  up  Univer- 
sity opinion  into  a  focus  on  the  principles  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Commission,  but  it  would  not  be  an  effective  security  against 
the  piecemeal  and  inconsistent  application  of  those  principles. 
Even  the  Commission  of  1854,  though  it  acted  under  far  more 
specific  instructions,  fell  into  the  error  of  making  a  separate 
bargain  with  each  College,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
institutions  founded  by  them  is  one  ground  of  the  present 
demand  for  new  legislative  interference.  In  my  opinion,  what 
is  most  essential  is  that,  by  some  means  or  other.  Parliament 
and  the  public  should  be  duly  apprised,  before  it  is  too  late,  of  the 
general  plan  upon  which  the  Commissioners  intend  to  recon- 
struct the  University  and  the  Colleges.  Whether  this  should  be 
done  by  treating  each  scheme  made  by  the  Commissioners  as 
merely  provisional,  until  they  should  have  laid  all  then-  schemes 
collectively  before  Parliament,  or  whether  they  should  be  required 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  embodying  an  outline  of  their  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  would  not  undertake  to  determine.  But  I 
venture  to  maintain,  without  reserve,  that  no  body  of  Commis- 
sioners, be  they  who  they  may,  can  be  safely  trusted  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  the  Colleges  and  the  University  with  no 
other  directions  than  are  contained  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  these  speeches,  they 
assuredly  set  forth  with  admirable  precision  the  dominant  idea 
which  underlies  the  Bill.  That  idea  is  the  substitution  of  a 
centralized  University  organization  for  the  old  College  system. 
The  importance  of  the  question  so  raised  dwarfs,  in  my  estima- 
tion, that  of  all  the  exceptions  urged  in  the  University  memorial. 
I  do  not  even  care  to  dwell  on  the  strange  omission  to  designate 
the  body  or  bodies  to  which  is  to  be  confided  the  immense 
patronage  expected  to  result  from  the  appropriation  of  College 
property.     Nor  do  I  stop  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  politic  or 
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becoming  to  avow  the  design  of  bribing  physical  science  into 
orthodoxy  by  promising  it  the  Hon's  share  of  the  spoils.  I  am 
content  to  join  issue  on  the  well-considered  words  reported 
to  have  been  used  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  Monday  evening : — 
"  The  object  of  the  Bill  of  1854  was  to  apply  the  revenues  of 
the  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colleges  themselves.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  now  before  their  lordships'  House  was  to 
apply  them,  not  for  the  Colleges,  but  for  the  University  to 
which  the  Colleges  belonged.  The  statutes  under  the  Bill  of 
1854  proceeded  on  what  was  conducive,  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  University,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  Colleges ;  those 
to  be  drawn  under  the  present  Bill  would  proceed  on  what 
was  conducive,  not  to  the  interests  of  the  Colleges,  but  to  the 
interests  of  the  University." 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  under  the  present 
system  the  interests  of  the  Colleges  are  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  University,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  the  University,  to  weaken  and  impoverish  the  Colleges.  Now, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  the  very  reverse  of  both  these  pro- 
positions, and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  few  of  my 
reasons.  I  believe  the  College  system  to  be  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  English  University  system,  enabling  it  to  realize  a 
higher  ideal — not  of  self-culture,  but  of  education — than  is 
realized  in  any  other  country.  I  believe  the  College  Tutor,  by 
virtue  of  the  several  functions  which  he  combines,  to  be  capable 
of  rendering  the  University  educational  services  of  a  kind 
which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  mere  Professor,  without  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  those  who  attend  his  lectures,  or  any  moral 
responsibility  for  their  conduct.  I  believe  that,  except  in  Physi- 
cal Science — where  there  are  special  reasons  for  a  concentration 
of  teaching — Oxford  Tutors  have  actually  done  more,  not  for 
education  only,  but  for  learning,  than  Oxford  Professors,  and 
that,  in  respect  of  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  they  would 
gain  largely  by  a  comparison.  I  believe  that,  since  1854,  the 
rival  systems  have  been  fairly  tried  side  by  side,  in  several 
important  subjects ;  that  in  many  instances  Professorial  classes 
have  been  gradually  thinned  by  the  superior  efficiency  of  Col- 
legiate lecturing ;  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  multiply  Profes- 
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sors  than  it  is  to  save  them  from  the  humiliation  of  addressing 
empty  benches.     I  beheve  that  Fellowships,  awarded  as  they 
now  are  by  academical  merit,  are  the  mainspring,  or  primum 
mobile,  of  English  University  education,  as  well  as  of  the  College 
system.     I  believe  that,  by  means  of  them,  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  the  upper  ranks  of  society  have  been  leavened  with 
an  intellectual  element  which  can  ill  be  spared  in  English  society. 
I  believe  that,  without  them,  the  attraction  of  money-making 
pursuits  would  prove  altogether  too  strong  for  the  attraction  of 
Professorial  instruction,  and  that  Oxford  would  be  deserted  by 
many  of  its  mpst  energetic  students.     I  believe,  after  careful 
investigation,  that  Fellowships  are  seldom  won  by  young  men  of 
more  than  limited  means,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  stimulate 
rather  than  enervate  the  industry  of  their  holders.     I  believe 
that  a  given  sum  of  money  wisely  expended  in  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  would,  in  general,  produce  a  larger  return  to  litera- 
ture or  science  than  if  it  were  expended  in  endowing  "  research," 
and  creating  a  scientific  aristocracy.    All  these  convictions  may, 
perhaps,  be  erroneous,  but  they  are  shared  by  a  vast  number  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  English  Universities,  and  I  hope 
they  will  receive  due  consideration  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  reasonable  men  will  dispute  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  beneficial  changes  into  the  College  system 
and  the  ordinary  tenure  of   Fellowships,  or  of  developing,  in 
certain  directions,  the  provision  for  Professorial  teaching.    Hap«,i 
pily,  these  changes  are  very  simple,  and  the  needful  development 
of  Professorial  teaching  is  consistent  with  a  perfect  harmony  of 
University  and  College  interests.     Let  all  Fellowships,  as  such, 
be  terminable,  but  capable  of  being  prolonged  in  favour  of  Fel- 
lows engaged  in  College  or  University  service ;  let  Professorial 
chairs  be  attached  to  Colleges,  and  let  a  moderate  number  of , 
Fellowships   be   suspended  for   their   endowment;    let   Collegej 
lectures  be  organized  under  Professorial  superintendence,  and] 
Colleges  be  fairly  taxed  for  University  purposes,  including,  notl 
so  much  pensions  for  Professors  of  research  as  special  grantaj 
for  special  work,  and  little  more  will  be  required.     In  a  word,] 
let  Parliament  instruct  the  new  Commission,  instead  of  dismem-' 
bering  the   Colleges,  to  make  them   more   living  and   organic 
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members  of  the  University  than  ever,  and,  instead  of  deahng 
with  them  as  raw  material  for  experimental  constructions,  to 
enlist  the  Collegiate  spirit  on  the  side  of  a  comprehensive  Uni- 
versity reform. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geoege  C.  Brodeick. 

London,  March  22,  1876. 


A    DEFENCE    OF    FELLOWSHIPS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times.") 

Sir, — Of  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  pending  reform  of 
the  Universities,  the  question  concerning  the  utility  of  College 
Fellowships  is  certainly  the  most  important,  as  it  is  probably 
the  least  understood.  If  a  large  part  of  existing  College  revenues, 
as  distinct  from  any  prospective  surplus,  is  to  be  confiscated  for 
University  purposes,  the  fund  now  appropriated  to  Fellowships 
is  practically  the  only  considerable  fund  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  free  to  operate.  It  is  admitted  that  no  great 
saving  can  be  effected  on  the  very  economical  management  of 
College  estates.  It  is  evidently  not  intended  by  Lord  Salisbury 
that  any  grants  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  augmentations  of 
College  livings,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  intended  to  secure  those  aug- 
mentations. No  one  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  or  value  of 
College  Scholarships ;  Parliament  has  even  shown  a  disposition 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  College  Tutors,  and  the  incomes  of 
Headships  are  expressly  protected  by  the  Oxford  University  Bill. 
It  foUows  that  any  substantial  contribution  which  Colleges  may 
be  required  to  make  out  of  their  present  revenues  to  University 
objects— whether  it  be  for  the  extension  of  buildings,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Professoriate,  or  the  encouragement  of  "mature 
study  and  research  " — must  be  made,  in  one  form  or  another,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Fellowship  system.  This  design  is  frankly 
avowed  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  and  it  is  fair  to  admit  that 
Lord  Sahsbury's  views  are  here  shared  by  many  University 
reformers  of  a  very  different  type.  The  question  concerning  the 
utility  of  College  Fellowships  is,  happily,  no  party  question. 
There  are  those  who  chiefly  value  the  Universities  as  strongholds 
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and  seminaries  of  the  Church,  yet  who  are  radical  opponents  of 
the  Fellowship  system  ;  there  are  those  who  regard  that  system 
as  the  mainspring  of  English  University  education,  yet  are  eager 
to  banish  from  it  every  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  College 
Fellowships  on  purely  academical  or  purely  national  grounds. 
Speaking  from  this  point  of  view,  I  am  anxious  to  state  a  few  of 
the  reasons  which  convince  me  that  not  only  academical  educa- 
tion and  learning,  but  the  whole  tone  of  national  culture,  would 
suffer  grievously,  and  perhaps  hopelessly,  by  any  wholesale 
suppression  of  College  Fellowships.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  will  ask  your  permission  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
non-academical  readers,  one  or  two  points  which  University  men 
sometimes  treat  as  if  they  were  self-evident. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  of  "  sinecure  Fellowships,"  "  prize 
Fellowships,"  "  non-resident  Fellowships,"  "  idle  Fellowships," 
and  the   uninitiated  public  is   naturally  led   to   suppose  that 
Fellowships  are  divided  into  two  classes — the   one   subject  to 
conditions  of  residence,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  for  tuition ; 
the  other  subject  to  no  condition  of  residence,  and  in  the  nature 
of  a  mere  pension.     The  fact  is  that,  with  rare  and  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, all  Oxford  Fellowships  are  held  on  precisely  the  same 
tenure,  save  that  some  are  confined  to  persons  in  or  about  to 
enter  Holy  Orders,  while  others  are  equally  tenable  by  laymen 
or  by  clergymen.     All  Oxford  Fellowships,  with  rare  and  trifling 
exceptions,  are  open  to  members  of  any  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  are  awarded  as  prizes  for  academical  merit,  tested 
by  competitive  examination ;    all  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  by 
marriage,  but  may  otherwise  be  held  for  life ;  all  are  sinecures, 
in  the  sense  that  no  legal  obligation  to  reside  or  teach  attaches 
to  them,  although  every  Fellow  is  legally  bound  to  serve  his 
College  if  summoned  thereto,  and  morally  bound  to  participate 
in  its  administration.     Some  are  induced  by  the  attractions  of 
College  life,  by  the  offer  of  a  moderate  but  immediate  income,  by 
the  love  of  learning  and  teaching,  or  by  a  shrinking  from  pro- 
fessional struggles,  to  accept  the  position  of  a  College  Tutor; 
others  go  abroad  into  the  world  and  launch  into  active  careers, 
educational  or  non-educational,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  a  very  few 
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are  tempted,  by  the  early  possession  of  a  competence,  to  lounge 
or  dream  away  the  best  part  of  then-  lives  either  at  the  Univer- 
sity or  elsewhere.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by 
carefal  inquiry,  I  should  estimate  that  fully  half  the  Fellows  of 
Oxford  Colleges  are  resident,  that  nearly  all  the  resident  Fellows 
are  engaged  in  public  or  private  tuition,  and  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  non-resident  Fellows  are  engaged  in  education 
as  masters  of  schools  or  otherwise,  the  rest,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  being  members  of  learned  professions.  But  all  of 
them  are  equaUy  sinecurists,  in  respect  of  their  Fellowships, 
since  they  are  all  equally  entitled  to  draw  their  dividends,  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  occupation  which  they  may,  or  may  not,  be 
following.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question 
whether  the  expenditure  of  somewhat  less  than  £100,000  a  year 
on  some  350  such  Oxford  Fellowships  is  defensible  on  grounds  of 
national  policy.  True,  £100,000  a  year  is  far  below  the  rental 
of  some  lando\vners,  and  the  income  of  some  capitalists,  less 
than  an  eighth  of  what  is  stated  to  have  been  pocketed  in  one 
year  by  one  nobleman  fortunate  enough  to  combine  both  these 
capacities — a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  sums  expended 
in  gunnery  experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  or  in  coating  one  man- 
of-war  after  another  with  armour  perilous  to  its  buoyancy.  Still, 
it  is  £100,000  of  public  money,  as  all  seem  to  be  now  agreed, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  no  other  £100,000  of  public 
money  is  expended  better,  unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  present  application  of  it  is  good  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  This  is  all  that  is  maintained  by  reasonable  advo- 
cates of  the  Fellowship  system,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  some  positions  which  they  do  not  maintain.  They  do  not 
maintain  that  no  improvement  of  this  system  is  possible ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  majority  of  them  are  in  favour  of  substi- 
tuting a  fixed  term  of  years,  without  any  restriction  of  celibacy, 
for  the  present  celibate  life  tenure.  Nor  do  they  maintain  that 
Fellowships  might  not  be  rendered  more  directly  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  education  and  learning ;  on  the  contrary,  most 
of  them  would  be  in  favour  of  allowing  Fellowships  to  be  retained 
beyond  the  ordinary  fixed  term  by  persons  engaged  in  College  or 
University   service,   while   many  would    desire   to   see   College 
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Fellowships  attached  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Professorships. 
Nevertheless,  if  I  were  compelled  to  choose  between  retaining 
the  Oxford  Fellowship  system  exactly  as  it  is — with  the  clerical 
restrictions  and  the  rule  of  celibacy  still  in  force — and  sweeping 
away  that  system  altogether,  I  should  pronounce,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation,  for  the  former  alternative.  It  is  little  to  say 
that  such  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  last  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Commission,  for  the  Fellowship  system  now  established  is 
the  principal  creation  of  that  Commission ;  but,  if  I  do  not 
■fortify  myself  by  their  authority,  it  is  solely  because  no  authority 
whatever  can  be  so  decisive  as  experience. 

On  the  evidence  of  experience,  then,  I  submit  that  open  com- 
petition for  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  coupled  with  the 
institution  of  class  lists  in  degree  examinations,  has  done 
more  for  the  revival  of  education  and  learning  at  Oxford  than 
all  the  efforts  of  Professors  and  Tutors,  or  all  other  agencies  put 
together.  Those  who  speak  with  scorn  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ments as  incentives  to  academical  industry,  and  profess  to 
believe  that  young  men  would  read  more  earnestly  and  to  better 
purpose  without  hope  of  distinction  or  reward,  would  do  well  to 
look  back  at  what  has  been  justly  called  "  the  abject  state  "  of 
Oxford  education  in  the  last  century.  That  should,  indeed,  have 
been  the  golden  age  of  disinterested  study.  There  were  no 
honours  awarded  in  the  University  examinations,  so  that  each 
student  was  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and  though 
Fellowships  existed,  they  were  mainly  confined  to  privileged 
schools  and  localities,  or  distributed  by  personal  favour,  so  that 
knowledge  was  its  own  reward.  The  consequence  was  a  stag- 
nation both  of  education  and  of  learning  worthy  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  first  step  towards  improvement  was  tlie  Examination 
Statute  of  1800,  which  initiated  the  system  of  "  classes ;  "  the 
second  was  the  wise  example  set  by  one  or  two  Colleges  in 
throwing  open  their  endowments  to  merit ;  the  last  was  the 
extension  of  this  policy  to  all  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  by  the 
Commission  of  1854.  In  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  of  that  Commission  was  completed,  the  educa- 
tional life  of  Oxford  has  been  doubled  in  amount,  and  more 
than  doubled  in  variety,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  long  before 
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the  expiration  of  vested  interests  brought  the  new  system  into 
general  operation,  and  that  it  has  not  even  yet  produced  its  full 
effects.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  students  graduating  with 
honours  largely  increased  during  this  period,  but  new  branches 
of  study  have  been  introduced,  the  standard  of  attainment  in 
the  old  branches  of  study  has  been  materially  raised,  College 
tuition  has  become  more  efficient,  and  Oxford  now  contains  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  besides  its  Professors,  cultivating 
letters  and  science  for  their  o\ati  sake.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
assert  that  aU  this  accession  of  intellectual  activity  is  due  to  the 
opening  of  Fellowships,  but  I  do  assert,  and  that  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  other  reform  has  been  nearly  so  powerful 
in  sustaining  a  high  standard  of  reading  and  a  constant  supply 
of  men  competent  to  fill  Tutorships  and  Professorships.  This 
stimulating  effect  of  Fellowships  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
comparative  vigour  of  different  studies  at  both  Universities.  If 
mathematics  are  both  taught  and  learnt  with  greater  success  at 
Cambridge,  it  is  chiefly  because  mathematical  honours  are  still 
the  surest  passport  to  Cambridge  Fellowships.  For  a  converse 
reason,  classics  have  long  maintained  a  like  supremacy  at  Oxford, 
though  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  first  class  in  any  of  the  non. 
classical  "schools,"  and  those  of  the  non-classical  "schools" 
wliich  are  observed  to  flourish  most  are  just  those  which  have 
received  most  encouragement  in  the  substantial  form  of  Fellow- 
ships. Nor  is  this  due  to  any  special  vice  of  the  English  Uni- 
versity system.  For  want  of  Fellowships,  the  more  advanced 
academical  studies  notoriously  languish  in  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, notwithstanding  the  ability  of  their  Professorial  staff, 
and  would  languish  far  more  seriously,  were  it  not  that  some  of 
their  most  promising  students  are  induced  to  work  on  by  the 
prospect  of  ultimately  winning  Fellowships  at  the  English 
Universities.  The  very  same  difficulty  in  retaining  clever  students 
up  to  the  age  of  intellectual  maturity,  without  the  aid  of  Fellow- 
ships, is  a  well-known  subject  of  complaint  in  American  Uni- 
versities ;  and  if  it  is  not  equally  a  subject  of  complaint  in 
German  Universities,  the  cause  must  be  sought  partly  in  the 
peculiarly  German  respect  for  intellectual  eminence,  and  partly 
in  the  German  State  patronage  of  Universities  and  professions. 
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Yet  there  are  not  a  few  University  reformers  who,  regardless 
of  these  facts,  regard  "Prize  Fellowships  "  as  superfluous,  because, 
as  they  allege,  their  ideal  student,  having  been  enabled  by  Prize 
Scholarships  to  complete  his  education  at  a  moderate  cost,  may 
be  safely  left  thenceforward  to  shift  for  himself.  So  reasoned 
the  simple  country  folk  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  There  is  something,  indeed,  to  be  said  for  luring  the 
imaginary  student  onwards  with  the  promise  of  a  Fellowship, 
and  then  cajoling  him  out  of  it;  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  in 
his  desperate  efforts  to  retrieve  his  disappointment,  he  might 
distinguish  himself  as  much  in  after  life  as  if  he  had  gained 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
holding  out  no  such  expectation  to  him,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  Oxford  had  Scholarships  without  Fellowships,  and 
Cambridge  had  Fellowships  without  Scholarships,  the  former 
University  would  be  very  soon  dwarfed  by  the  latter.  However 
valuable  Scholarships  may  be  in  attracting  young  men  of  small 
means  and  high  capacity,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  best 
candidates  for  Scholarships  look  forward  to  winning  Fellowships, 
and  that,  but  for  this  hope,  many  of  them  would  never  come  to 
the  University  at  all.  Not  that  young  men  of  this  class  are 
specially  actuated  by  mercenary  considerations.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  remarkable  for  their  superiority  to  mercenary 
considerations,  and  would  often  be  willing  to  spend  precious 
years  of  life  in  contending  for  a  laurel  or  a  parsley  crown.  But 
parents  are  not  quite  so  unworldly,  and  daily  experience  shows 
that  shrewd  men  of  business  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
non-utilitarian  tastes  and  aspirations  fostered  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Assuredly  it  is  no  time  for  the  abolition  of  Fellow- 
ships, when  academical  culture  is  pressed  more  and  more  keenly 
by  the  competition  of  money-making,  and  when  more  and  more 
youths,  capable  of  the  highest  Academical  culture,  are  rising  by 
means  of  Scholarships  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 

But  it  is  often  asserted  with  great  confidence  that  Oxford, 
with  all  her  Fellowships,  does  very  little  for  Literature  and 
Science.  If  this  assertion  were  true  in  fact,  it  would  not  prove 
that  Oxford,  without  Fellowships,  would  not  do  still  less,  while 
it  implies   the   untenable   assumption  that  the    promotion  of 
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Literature  and  Science,  and  not  the  education  of  English  youth, 
is  the  primary  duty  of  an  English  University.  I  am  prepared, 
however,  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  No  doubt  fewer 
monographs  issue  from  Oxford  than  from  some  German  Univer- 
sities, and  the  ablest  Oxford  teachers  apply  themselves  more 
assiduously  to  cultivating  the  minds  of  their  pupils  than  to 
enhancing  their  own  reputation,  or  even  to  advancing  by  a  few 
inches  the  frontier  of  their  own  specialities.  But  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  admit  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  University,  Oxford  has  been  at  all 
barren  either  of  literary  or  of  scientific  results.  When  I  look 
down  the  list  of  Oxford  Professors,  I  find  there  several  names  of 
European  reputation,  and  when  I  look  outside  that  narrow  pale, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  Oxford  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  if  she  must  speak  with  her  enemies  in  the  gate.  In 
the  domain  of  Theology  I  recall  the  names  of  Pusey,  Mansel, 
Stanley,  Mozley,  and  Liddon ;  in  that  of  Classical  Scholarship, 
the  names  of  Liddell,  Scott,  Conington,  Eobinson  Ellis,  Nettle- 
ship,  and  Wordsworth  ;  in  that  of  Philology,  the  names  of  Max 
Miiller  and  Sayce ;  in  that  of  History,  the  names  of  Freeman, 
Stubbs,  Froude,  Pearson,  Shirley,  Gardiner,  and  Bryce ;  in  that 
of  Philosophical  and  General  Literature,  the  names  of  Jowett, 
Pattison,  Matthew  Arnold,  Goldwin  Smith,  Church,  Symonds, 
Green,  and  Pater  ;  in  that  of  Mathematical  Science,  the  names 
of  Donkin,  Price,  Henry  Smith,  and  Spottiswoode ;  in  that  of 
Natural  Science,  the  names  of  Daubeny,  Phillips,  Eolleston, 
Clifton,  Odliag,  and  Maskelyne;  in  that  of  Economical  Science, 
the  names  of  J.  E.  T.  Eogers  and  Bonamy  Price — besides  a 
host  of  others,  some  not  less  distinguished,  which  must  occur  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  Oxford. 
Nearly  aU  these  authors  are  or  were  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  all 
have  published  works  of  acknowledged  excellence  under  their 
own  names.  Were  it  lawful  to  identify  the  anonymous  writers 
of  articles  in  Uterary  and  scientific  periodicals,  or  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  journalism,  the  case  would  be  infinitely  stronger. 
Since  this  is  forbidden,  I  have  glanced  over  twelve  numbers  of 
two  leading  Eeviews — the  Contemporary  and  the  Fortnightly — 
which  admit  signed  articles,  and  I  find  that  at  least  a  fourth  of 
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the  articles  in  those  Eeviews,  during  the  last  year,  were  con- 
tributed by  Fellows  or  ex-Fellows  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  such  evidence,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  express  the  conviction  that,  while  English 
periodicals  and  journals  contain  some  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  products  of  English  thought,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  their  present  high  standard  of  spirit  and  style 
would  be  long  upheld,  if  the  supply  of  scholars  and  gentlemen 
were  cut  off  at  the  fountain  head  by  the  destruction  of  College 
Fellowships. 

For  this,  after  all,  is  the  broad  question  to  be  faced,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  which  the  bearings  extend  far  beyond  the 
educational  or  literary  world.  Even  if  Fellowships  did  not 
operate  as  a  reservoir  of  teaching  power  for  the  Universities  and 
Public  Schools,  even  if  they  were  not  required  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  attractions  of  lucrative  careers  demanding  early  ap- 
prenticeship, even  if  the  leisure  secured  by  them  were  more 
rarely  devoted  to  science  or  letters,  even  if  their  influence  did 
not  make  itself  beneficially  felt  in  all  the  principal  organs  of 
political  and  literary  opinion,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  they  do  not  render  the  nation  good  service  in 
liberalizing  the  professions  and  English  society  itself.  Certainly 
the  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  .this  opinion  is  very  strong 
indeed.  If  we  refer  to  the  clerical  profession,  we  find  that  fifteen 
of  the  English  Bishops,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  English 
Deans,  were  Fellows  of  Colleges.  If  we  refer  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, we  find  that,  although  ability  without  interest  no  longer 
commands  practice  at  the  Bar,  yet  three  Lord  Chancellors 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  both  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justices,  and  a  remarkable  number  of  distinguished  living 
barristers,  were  also  Fellows  of  Colleges.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where, "if  it  were  possible  to  lay  before  the  public  a  list  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Fellows  who  have  attained  leading 
positions  in  the  great  educational  profession,  in  the  Law,  in 
Parliament,  in  the  various  Government  Offices,  and  even  in  the 
commercial  world,  little  more  would  be  heard  of  the  notion  that 
Fellowships  quench  ambition  or  bar  the  road  to  success  ;  and 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  to  combat  the  counter-objection  that 
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Fellows  of  Colleges  start  with  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  race 
of  hfe." 

But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument  further. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  not  only  in  every  diocese  and  on 
every  circuit,  but  in  every  considerable  town,  and  in  most 
political  or  social  circles,  the  presence  of  Fellows  or  ex-Fellows 
of  Colleges  imports  an  infusion  of  general  culture,  if  not  of 
special  learning.  If  an  excess  of  intellectual  interests  and 
aspirations  were  the  besetting  weakness  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  I  could  better  sympathize  with  the 
anxiety  of  some  reformers  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  diffuse  such  interests  and  aspirations 
in  these  classes.  If,  again,  this  object  could  be  attained  by 
concentrating  all  the  intellectual  energy  generated  at  the  Uni- 
versities -within  their  own  sacred  precincts,  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  accept  the  counsels  of  those  who  desire  to  found  a 
liberal  endowment  of  "  mature  study  and  original  research  "  on 
the  ruins  of  College  Fellowships.  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
look  around  me  and  see  both  political  and  social  influence 
almost  exclusively  shared  between  men  who  have  received  it  by 
hereditary  succession  and  men  who  have  purchased  it  by  a  talent 
for  making  their  fortune — when  I  see  the  independent  elements 
of  English  society  well-nigh  crushed  out  between  territorial 
aristocracy  and  commercial  plutocracy — I  confess  that  I  regard 
the  £100,000  yearly  spent  on  Oxford  Fellowships  as  among  the 
most  profitable  of  our  national  investments,  and  should  deplore 
the  withdrawal  of  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  national  disaster. 
Call  these  Fellowships  "  bribes,"  if  you  will ;  at  all  events,  they 
are  bribes  of  which  the  effect  is  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
community  as  well  as  of  the  recipient.  Call  them  "  pensions," 
if  you  will ;  at  all  events,  they  are  pensions  of  very  modest 
amount,  awarded  strictly  according  to  merit,  and  yielding  an 
ample  return  in  pubhc  benefit.  Why  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  nation  should  be  thus  impoverished  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Fellowships,  is  what  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  show.  While 
I  am  one  of  those  who  advocate  an  increased  endowment  of 
teaching  at  Oxford,  and  am  not  even  opposed  to  a  discriminating 
endowment  of  research,  I  do  not  in  the  least  expect  as  important 
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results  from  these  measures  as  have  been  actually  produced  by 

simply  opening  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.     Still  less  do  I 

understand  why  the  creation  of  a  new  motive  power  should  be 

supposed  to  require  the  destruction  of  an  existing  motive  power 

now  working  so  admirably,  especially  when  there   is   already 

room  enough,  and  will  soon  be  funds  enough,  to  support  both. 

If  such  an  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  I  should  prefer  that  it 

should  be  tried  on  some  other  University  than  my  own,  for,  as 

Lord  Cardwell  remarked,  in  case  it  should  fail,  the  failure  might 

prove  irreparable.     When   the    life   and   soul   of   the   College 

system  had  been  extinguished,  as  it  surely  would  be,  with  the 

extinction  of  Fellowships — when  it  had  been  discovered  that, 

for  want  of  materials,  the  manufacture  of  Professors  and  Tutors 

was  sadly  deteriorated — ^when  the  dearth  of  liberal  culture  which 

all  can  recognize  in  America  had  become  manifest  in  England, 

the  nation  would  reaUze  at  last,  but  it  would  realize  too  late, 

how  deeply,  how  widely,  and  how  variously,  it  had  been  indebted 

to  College  Fellowships. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geokge  C.  Brodrick. 
London,  April  17, 1876. 


COLLEGE     FELLOWSHIPS. 

{To  the   Editor  of  the  "  Times") 

Sir, — I  fear  my  former  letter  must  have  been  either  excessive 
in  length  or  deficient  in  clearness,  when  so  competent  and  friendly 
a  critic  as  Mr.  Fowler  so  utterly  fails  to  apprehend  its  purport. 

He  imderstands  me  to  say  that  "the  first  duty  of  an  University 
is  to  grant  pensions  of  £300  a  year  to  the  more  distinguished 
of  its  younger  alumni,  without  attaching  any  conditions  to  the 
grant."  I  wonder  that  any  one  can  attribute  to  me  an  opinion 
so  absurd,  the  fact  being  that  I  maintain  as  strenuously  as  Mr. 
Fowler  that  "the  first  duty  of  an  University  is  to  provide  for 
instruction,  and  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  " — 
not,  however,  "within  its  own  walls  only,"  but  also  in  the  country 
at  large.  The  difference  between  us — and  I  allow  that  it  is  "one 
by  no  means  unimportant " — mainly  turns  upon  the  question 
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whether  these  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  an  im- 
provement of  the  Fellowship  system,  or  by  a  subversion  of  that 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  richly  endowing  Professorial  teaching 
and  "  research,"  as  weU  as  of  sinking  vast  sums  in  new  University 
buildings.  For  reasons  which  I  have  carefully  stated,  and  which 
Mr.  Fowler  ignores,  I  hold  the  former  view,  and  believe  that  a 
revenue  of  iElOOO  or  £1200  a  year,  destined  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  given  study,  would  generally  yield  greater  educational 
results,  if  invested  in  several  Fellowships,  than  it  would  yield  if 
invested  in  one  Professorship,  and  especially  in  a  Professorship 
of  mere  "research."  As  for  the  supposed  necessity  of  "repre- 
senting" on  the  Professoriate  branches  of  learning  or  science  in 
which  there  is  no  actual  or  prospective  demand  for  instruction, 
I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  so  urgent  as  to  justify  the 
confiscation  of  College  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ex- 
pressly condemned  the  life  tenure  of  Fellowships,  and  have  advo- 
cated a  large  extension  of  Professorial  teaching,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  College  system. 

For  it  is  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  and  not  merely  the 
maintenance  of  Fellowships,  which  is  really  at  stake.  Now,  if 
the  College  system  as  it  is  were  fairly  compared  with  the  Pro- 
fessorial system  as  it  is,  or  if  the  College  system  as  it  might  be 
were  fairly  compared  with  the  Professorial  system  as  it  might 
be,  I  should  be  fully  prepared  to  abide  the  issue.  But  I  do  pro- 
test against  comparing  the  College  system  as  it  is  with  the 
Professorial  system  as  it  might  be,  and  against  tacitly  selecting 
as  types  of  the  College  system,  not  Balliol  or  Corpus,  New 
College  or  University,  but  Colleges  in  which  the  standard  of 
industry  is  much  lower,  both  among  Tutors  and  among  students. 
Lastly,  while  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  Mr.  Fowler's 
theory  of  University  organization  is  that  which  "finds  most 
favour  among  residents,"  I  do  not  think  Parhamentor  the  pubhc 
ought  to  consider  which  system  may  be  more  palatable,  either  to 
residents  or  to  non-residents,  but  rather,  which  may  best  promote 
the  interests  of  higher  education  in  the  University  and  in  the 
nation.  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Beodrick. 

London,  April  22,  1876. 
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THE    UNIVEESITY    BILLS. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times.") 

Sir, — In  his  recent  speech  on  the  University  Bills,  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair  modestly  described  himself  as  an  "  outsider,"  but  he 
proceeded  to  claim  the  merit  of  superior  impartiality,  and 
founded  his  argument  on  a  series  of  very  positive  allegations. 
As  several  of  these  allegations  are  erroneous,  and  as  such  errors 
are  very  apt  to  gain  credence  when  they  are  put  forth  by  so 
high  an  authority,  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  correct  one  or 
two  of  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Playfair,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and' 
Cambridge   are   unable  to   fulfil  their  legitimate    function    of 
liberalizing  the  professions  and  industrial   occupations,  "  be- 
cause no  person  can  take  honours  in  these  Universities  until  he 
is  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-fom-  years  of  age."     The  fact  is 
that  many  take  honours  at  twenty-one,  that  most  take  honours  at 
about  twenty-two,  and  that  of  those  who  take  honours  at  a  later 
age,  a  considerable  proportion,  as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pointed 
out,  consists  of  veteran  students  from  the  Scotch  Universities. 
It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  ablest  Professors  in  those 
Universities  have  been  imported  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  endow- 
ments  serve  to  reward  successful  careers   at  Edinburgh   and 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen.    Not  to  speak  of  Balliol,  to 
which  are  attached  fourteen  valuable  Exhibitions  from  Glasgow 
'University,  the  names  of  three  Scotchmen  aj^pear  in  the  "  Oxford 
Calendar "   of  1875   among  the   Fellows   of   my  own   College 
(Merton),  and  a  very  little  inquiry  would  prove  that  Scotland 
is  thus  largely  indebted  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  en- 
couragement of  advanced  study  in  her  own  Universities.     The 
statement  that  Scholarships  have  not  been  found  necessary  in 
the  Universities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  simply  amazing  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  evidence  about  Scotch  "  bursaries," 
and  the  history  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  but  it  is  followed  by 
another,  which  is  far  more  than  amazing.     Speaking  of  Fellow- 
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ships,  Mr.  Playfair  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  they  were 
only  given  for  three  subjects — Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics- — 
because,  out  of  three  hundred  Fellowships  given  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  only  twelve  were  given  for  other  subjects."  If 
this  statement  refers  exclusively  to  Cambridge,  I  must  leave 
Cambridge  men  to  deal  with  it,  merely  remarking  that,  as  all 
University  men  are  well  aware,  other  subjects  besides  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics  have  long  been  included  in  the  renowned 
Fellowship  examinations  at  Trinity  College.  I  infer,  however, 
fi-om  the  context  that  it  refers  also  to  Oxford,  and,  if  so,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Playfair  can  have  been  so  grossly 
misinformed.  Can  he  really  be  ignorant  that  ancient  and 
modern  Philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  History,  Logic,  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  even  more  ornamental  subjects,  are  freely 
recognized  in  Oxford  Fellowship  Examinations ;  that  all  the 
Fellowships  at  AU  Souls'  College  are  now  appropriated  to  Law 
and  Modern  History ;  and  that  in  the  competition  for  Classical 
Fellowships  the  best  scholar  is  constantly  passed  over  in  favour 
of  a  rival  with  more  solid  acquirements  ?  If  by  "  other  sub- 
jects "  Mr.  Playfair  means  Physical  Science,  I  can  only  say  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  two,  if  not  three.  Fellows  have  been 
elected  at  my  own  College  alone  upon  a  special  examination  in 
Physical  Science ;  that  we  have  also  elected  the  Professors  of 
Physics  and  Physiology  to  Merton  Fellowships  without  examina- 
tion (the  latter  deriving  his  stipend  from  a  separate  endowment) ; 
and  that  we  yearly  award  one  Scholarship  for  proficiency  in 
Physical  Science.  I  have,  therefore,  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
only  twelve  Fellowships  have  been  allotted  to  Physical  Science, 
while  nothing  wiU  ever  convince  me,  in  the  face  of  positive 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  that  only  twelve  Fellowships  have 
been  allotted  to  "other  subjects"  than  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Mathematics.  I  further  deny  that  "  Oxford  has  a  net  income 
of  about  £400,000,"  or  of  anything  approaching  to  £400,000. 
That  sum  represents  in  round  numbers  the  gross  income  of 
Oxford,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that,  in  analyzing 
University  revenues,  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  gross  income 
are  prodigious. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  Mr.  Playfair's  speech  which 

2p 
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I  cannot  forbear  to  notice.  It  is  that  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  University  examination  system  "  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  imported  it  from  China,"  and  denounces 
"  this  Chinese  system  "  as  strangling  originality,  not  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  alone,  but  in  all  our  Universities,  Scotch  as  well 
as  English.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what  source 
this  novel  historical  theory  was  derived.  For  my  own  part,  I 
firmly  believe,  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  that  disputations  were 
the  mediaeval  prototype  of  regular  examinations,  first  instituted 
at  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  further,  that  regular 
examinations  are  by  far  the  best  security  for  the  industry  both 
of  University  teachers  and  of  University  students.  Assuredly,  if 
the  want  of  an  examination  test  stimulates  vigour  of  study, 
Oxford  should  have  been  a  Paradise  of  original  research  during 
the  last  century,  for  the  pass  examinations  were  almost  nominal, 
and  the  honour  examinations  had  not  been  invented.  Yet  this 
was  notoriously  the  Dark  Age  of  Oxford  history,  when,  as  Gibbon 
testifies,  the  Professors  had  almost  given  up  the  pretence  of 
teaching,  and  Adam  Smith  wrote  those  strictures  on  University 
education  which  have  been  so  perversely  misapplied  to  a  wholly 
different  order  of  things.  He  who  fairly  compares  Oxford  as  it 
is  with  Oxford  as  it  was  before  Sir  Eobert  Peel  obtained  his 
double  first  class,  wiU  find  little  reason  to  regret  the  learning 
which  the  examination  system  is  supposed  to  have  "  stifled." 

Having  been  compelled  to  differ  on  so  many  points  from 
Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  "  progressive  self-reforming  spirit  "  which  now  pre- 
vails at  both  the  old  Universities,  and  his  timely  protest  against 
the  so-called  Endowment  of  Kesearch  which  has  been  mis- 
chievously ridiculed  as  a  Professorial  Eesearch  of  Endowment. 
Though  an  eminent  ex-Professor,  he  is  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  Professors  were  made  for  Universities,  and  not  Universities 
for  Professors ;  that  education,  and  not  self-culture,  is  their  chief 
mission ;  and  that  no  branch  of  study  is  the  more  sublime  for 
being  practically  useless.  He  sees,  moreover,  that  in  the  well- 
endowed  Universities  of  England  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
Tutors  as  well  as  for  Professors ;  nor  should  I  despair  of  inducing 
him  to  admit  that,  while  the  rhetorical  method   of  teaching 
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generally  pursued  by  the  latter  is  being  gradually  superseded  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  books,  the  catechetical,  or  tutorial,  method 
of  teaching  is  as  effective  as  ever,  and  never  likely  to  become 
obsolete. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George   C.   Brodrick. 

London,  July  8,  1876. 
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.Small  Game  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.     4to.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Price  21s. 

BARNES  { William) — An  Outline  of  English  Speechcraft.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4r. 

BARTLEY{G.  C.  Z)— Domestic  Economy  :  Thrift  in  Every-Day  Life. 

Taught  in  Dialogues  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.     Small  Cr.  8vo.  price  2s. 

BAUR  {Ferdinand)  Dr.  Ph.,  Professor  in  Maulbronn. — A  Philological 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German.  By  C".  Kegan  Paul,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

BA  YNES  {Rev.  Canon  R.  H!) — At  the  Communion  Time.  A  Manual 
for  Holy  Communion.  With  a  preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.     Cloth,  price  \s.  (>d. 

BECKER  {Bernard  H.) — The  Scientific  Societies  of  London. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

BELLI NGHAM  {Henry)  Barrister-at-Law — Social  Aspects  of  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations. 
Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  HauUeville.  With 
a  preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.     Crown  8vo  price  6^. 

BENNIE  {Rev.  J.  N.)  M.A. — The  Eternal  Life.  Sermons  preached 
during  the  last  twelve  years.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

BERNARD  {Bayle) — Samuel  Lover,  His  Life  and  Unpublished 
Works.     In  2  vols.     With  a  Steel  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  price  21s. 

BISCOE  {A.  C.) — The  Earls  of  Middleton,  Lords  of  Clermont  and 

of  Fettercairn,  and  the  Middleton  Family.     Crown  8vo.  price  los.  6it. 

BISSET  {A.) — ^  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  2^. 

BLANC  {If.)  M.D. — Cholera  :  How  to  Avoid  and  Treat  it. 
Popular  and  Practical  Notes.     Crown  8vo.  price  4J-.  td. 

BONWICK  (/.)  i^/^.a5.— Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies.     Crown  8vo. 

price  5j. 

Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought.    Large  Post  8vo.  cloth, 

price  \os.  6a. 
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BO  WEN  (H.  C.)  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grocer^  Company's  Middle 
Class  School  at  Hackmy. 

Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem  Schools.    Small  crown 
8vo.  price  15.  dd. 

BOWRING  (Z.)  C. 5. /.—Eastern  Ekperiences.  Illustrated  with  Maps 
and  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  price  l6s. 

BOWRING  {Sir  John). — Autobiographical  Recollections  of  Sir 
John  Bowring.     With  Memoir  by  Lewin  B.  Bowring.  Demy  8vo.  price  14^-. 

BRADLEY  {F.  Z?:)  — Ethical  Studies.  Critical  Essays  in  Moral 
Philosophy.     Large  post  8vo.  price  gj-. 

Mr.  Sidgwick's  Hedonism  :  an  Examination  of  the  Main  Argument 
of  '  The  Methods  of  Ethics.'     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  25.  6d. 

BROOKE  {Rev.  S.  A.)  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qiiem,  and  Minister  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbiiry. 

Life  and   Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A., 
Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with  the  Sermons.     2  vols.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Price  7^.  M. 
II.  Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Two  Steel  Portraits.     Price  \2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Fight  of   Faith.     Sermons   preached   on   various   occasions. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 

and  Bums.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  gj. 

Christ  IN  Modern  Life.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  7^-.  erf'. 

Sermons.     First  Series.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons.     Second  Series.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7.C 

Frederick    Denison    Maurice  :    The    Life    and    Work    of.      A 
Memorial  Sermon.     Crown  8vo.  sewed,  price  is. 

BROOKE  (W.  G.)  M.A.—Tn-E  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 
With  a  Classified  Statement  of  its  Provisions,  Notes,  and  Index.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  M. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judgments— 1850-72.    Annotated  by.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  <js. 

BROUN  (f.  A.) — Magnetic  Observations  at  Trevandrum  and 
AUGUSTIA  Malley.     Vol.  i.     4to.  price  63^. 

The  Report  from  above,  separately  sewed,  price  21^. 

BROWN  {Rev.  J.  Baldwin)  B.A.—The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality 
Experience,  and  Destiny.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^-.  6d. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

BROWN  {J.  Croumbie)  LL.D. — Reboisement  in  France;  or.  Records 
of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Trees, 
Herbage,  and  Bush.     Demy  8vo.  price  \2J.  bd. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern  Africa.    Demy  8vo.  price  lox.  (>d. 
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BROWNE  {Rev.  M.  ^.)— Until  the  Day  Dawn.  Four  Adven 
Lectures.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  dd. 

BURCKHARDT  (Jacob) — The  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy.  Authorised  translation,  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore. 
2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price  24?. 

BURTON  {Mrs.  Richard) — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
THE  Holy  Land.  Witli  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  24s. 

BURTON  {Capt.  Richard  /^)— The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian  and  the 
Ruined  Midianite  Cities.  A  Fortnight's  Tour  in  North  Western  Arabia. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  \%s. 

CARLISLE  (A.  B.)  B.A.— Round  the  World  in  1870.  A  Volume  of 
Travels,  with  Maps.  ■  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  6^. 

CARNE  {Miss  E.  T.) — The  Realm  of  Truth.    Crown  8vo.  price  5J-.  Gd. 

CARPENTER  { W.  B.)  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  (S^'r.— The  Principles 
OF  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     8vo.  price  12^. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary  Lessons  in  General  Knowledge 
which  they  Teach.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

CHRISTOPHERSON  {The  Late  Rev.  Henry)  M.A. 

Sermons.     With    an    Introduction    by   John    Rae,   LL.D.,   F.S.A. 
Second  Series.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

CLODD  {Edward)  F.R.A.S. — The  Childhood   of   the  World  :    a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3.f. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  \s. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.     Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Third  Thousand.  Crown  Svo. 
price  Sx. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  \s,  6d. 

COLERIDGE  (^ra)— Phantasmion.  A  Fairy  Tale.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  A 
New  Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Daughter. 
With  Index.     2  vols.     With  Two   Portraits.     Third   Edition,  Revised  and 
Corrected.     Cro^vn  8vo.  price  24?. 
Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait.     Price  ^s.  6d. 

COLLINS  {Rev.  R.)  M.A. — Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  East. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  the  Results 
of  Modem  Missions.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

COOKE  {Prof.  J.  P.)  of  the  Han<ard  University. — Scientific  Culture. 
Crown  8vo.  price  \s. 

COOPER  {T.  T.)  E.R.G.S.— The  Mishmee  Hills:   an  Account  of  a 

Journey  made  in  an  Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  open  New 
Routes  for  Commerce.  Second  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Post  Svo.  price  los.  6<t, 
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CORY  {Lieut.-Col.  Arthur) — The  Eastern  Menace  ;~or,  Shadows  of 
COiMiNG  Events.     Crown  8vo.  price  Sj-. 

COX{Jiei:  Sir  George  IV.)  M.A.,  Bart. — A  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
price  36j'. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.     2   vols.     Demy  8vo. 

price  28^-. 

A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  History 
to  the  present  time.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6ii. 

Tales   of   Ancient  Greece.      Third  Edition.      Small  crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

School  History  of  Greece.     With  Maps.     Fop.  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

The  Great  Persian  War  from  the  History  of  Herodotus. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y,  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3^. 

COX  {Rei:  Samuel) — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 

Men  ?     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

CROMPTON    {Henry)  —  Industrial    Conciliation.       Fcap.     8vo. 

price  2s.  61/. 

CURWEN (Henry) — Sorrow  and  Song;  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle. 

Henry  Miirger — Novalis— Alexander  Petofi — Honore  de  Balzac — Edgar  Allan 
Poe—  Andre  Chenier.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  I5J-. 

DANCE  {Reii.  C.  D.) — Recollections  of  Four  Years  in  Venezuela. 

With  Three  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  dd. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev.   Samuel)  D.D.,  LL.D.  —  The    New  Testament, 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE   LATEST   GREEK  TEXT  OF   TiSCHENDORF.      A  New 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  los.  6cl. 

Canon  of  the  Bible  :   Its   Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations. 

Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

DA  VIES  (G.  Christopher) — Mountain,  Meadow,  and  Mere  :  a  Series 

of  Outdoor   Sketches  of  Sport,    Scenery,    Adventures,  and  Natural   History 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth  W.  Harcourt.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

DA  VIES  (Rer.  J.  L.)  M.A. — Theology  and   Morality.     Essays  on 

Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6(/. 

DAWSON  {Geo.),  M.A. — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.  Edited  by 
his  Wife.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ()s. 

DE  LESSEPS  {Ferdinand) — The  Suez  Canal  :  Letters  Descriptive  of 
its  Rise  and  Progress  in  1854-1856.  Translated  by  N.  R.  D'Anvers.  Demy 
8vo.  price  io.r.  ()d. 
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DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratford)  P. C,  K.G.,  G.C.B.—Wh\  am  I 

A  Christian  ?    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  y. 

DESPREZ  (Philip   S.)  ^.Z>.— Daniel  and  John.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (^.)— Correspondence  and  Conversations 
OF,  WITH  Nassau  William  Senior,  from  1834  to  1859.  Edited  by 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2.\s. 

.DOWDEN {Edward)  ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Third   Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  I2s. 
Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.    Large  Post  Bvo.  price  12J. 

DREW  {Rev.  G.  S.)  il/.^.— Scripture  Lands  in  connection  with 
THEIR  History.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  price  los.  bd. 

Nazareth  :  Its  Like  and  Lessons.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

The  Divine   Kingdom  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.      8vo. 

price  los.  (xi. 
The  Son  of  Man  :  His  Life  and  Ministry.     Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

DREWRY  {G.  O.)  M.D. — The  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 
Stomach.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6J. 

DREWRY {G.  0.)  M.D.,  and BARTLETT{H.  C.)  Ph.D.,  PCS. 

Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.    Small  8vo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

EDEN  {Frederick)— Tvm  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo. 
price  %s. 

Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.    By  Various  Writers. 

List  of  Contributors.  —Mark  Pattison,  B.D. — James  S.  Cotton,  B.A. — Charles 
E.  Appleton,  D.C.L.— Archibald  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Henry  Clifton  Sorby, 
F.R.S.— Thomas  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.— W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.  A.— Henry 
Nettleship,  M.A.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  lar.  (>d. 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children, 
being  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
\s.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 
compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

EX-CIVILIAN. — Life  in  the  Mofussil  :  or  Civilian  Life  in  Lower 
Bengal.     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

FA  VRE  {Mans.  J.) — The  Government  of  the  National  Defence. 
From  the  30th  June  to  the  31st  October,  1870.  Translated  by  H.  Clark. 
Demy  8vo.  price  ioj.  (>d. 
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FINN  (The  late  yanies)  M.Ji.A.S.— Stirring  Times  ;  or,  Records  from 
Jerusalem  Consular  Chronicles  of  1853  to  1856.  Edited  and  Compiled  by 
his  Widow  ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  Strangford.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

FLEMING  {James)  D.D. — Early  Christian  Witnesses;  or,  Testimonies 

of  the  First  Centuries  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.     Small  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 
Report.     Demy  8vo.  price  25J. 

FOOTMAN {Ra'.  H.)  M.A. — From  Hojie  and  Back  ;  or.  Some  Aspects 

of  Sin  as  seen  in  the  Light  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  Edmund) — Latin  Primer  Rules  made  Easy.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3/. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  T.  W.)  M.A. — The  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and 
Science.  Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the  Being 
of  Christ.     Demy  8vo.  price  10^.  6d. 

FOX-BOURNE  {H.  ^.)  —  The  Life  of  John  Locke,    1632-1704. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  28j-. 

ERASER  {Donald) — Exchange  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 
Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  is.  ^d.  to  2s.  ^d.  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
xos.  6(i. 

FRISWELL  {J.  Nam)— The  Better  Self.  Essays  for  Home  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

FYTCHE  {Lietit.-Gen.  Albert)  C.S.I,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma.  Burma  Past  and  Present,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Country.  With  Steel  Portraits,  Chromolithographs,  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  y>s. 

GAMBLER  {Capt.  J.    W.)  ^.iV:— Servia.      Crown  8vo.  price  5.^. 

GARDNER  {/.)  M.D. — Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
crown  8vo.  price  4^ 

GILBERT  {Mrs.) — Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.  Edited 
by  Josiah  Gilbert.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Steel  Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings,     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  (>d. 

GILL  {Rev.  IV.  IV.)  B.A. — Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific. 

With  a  Preface  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
at  Oxford.     Post  8vo.  price  gs. 

GODKIN  {/ames)— The  Religious  History  of  Ireland  :  Primitive, 

Papal,  and  Protestant.    Including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic  Agitations, 
and  Church  Progress  of  the  last  half  Century.     8vo.  price  12s. 

GODWIN  {William) — William  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.     By  C.  Kegan  Paul.     2  vols.     Large  post  8vo.  price  28j-. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  never 
before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Is.  6(i. 
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GOODENOUGH {Commodore  J.  G.)  R.N.,  C.B.,  C.il/iG.— Memoir  of, 

with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  ^s. 

*,*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Square  post  8vo.  price  iijj-. 

GOOBMAN {W.)  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7^.  (>d. 

GO  ULD  {Hah  S.  Baring)  M.A. — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 

of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  8vo.  IOJ-.  6d. 

GRANVILLE  {A.  B.)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  6-<:.— Autobiography  of  A.  B. 
Granville,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edited,  with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Concluding 
Years  of  his  Life,  by  his  youngest  Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.  2  vols. 
With  a  Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  y,s. 

GREY  {John)  of  Dilston.  —  Me.moirs.       By    Josephine    E.    Butler.' 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  61/. 

GRIFFITH  {Rev.  T.)  ^.J/.— Studies  of  the  Divine  Master.     Demy 

8vo.  price  \2S. 

GRIFFITHS {Capt.  Arthur) — Memorials  of  Millbank,  and  Chapters 
IN  Prison  History.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  the  Author.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  21^-. 

GRIMLE  Y{Rev.  H.  N.)  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  and  sometime  Chaplain  of  Tremadoc  Church. 

Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen 
World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity.  Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  6j-. 

GRUNER  {M.  L.) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  8vo.  price  ^s.  6J. 

GURNEY  {Rev.  ^^r/z^-r)— Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.  A  Mission 
of  Instniction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernst)— Tn-E  History  of  Creation.      Translation 

revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Post  8vo. 

HAKE  {A.  Egmont) — Paris  Originals,  with  Twenty  Etchings,  by 
LfiON  Richeton.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

HALLECK'S  International  Law  ;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 
course of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Cases,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  38^. 

HARCOURT{Capt.  A.  F.  /'.)— The  Shakespeare  Argosy.  Containing 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's  Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  classified.     Crown  8vo.  price  (35. 
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HAWEIS  {Rev.   H.  R.)  vl/:^.— Current   Coin.     Materialism — The 

Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.   Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  for  a 
Week,  with  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible.  Second  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  (>d. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Conferences  and  Pleas.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

HAYMAN  {H.)  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School.— ^mq,^\ 
School  Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  (>d. 

HELLWALD  {Baron    F.    Von) — The    Russians   in   Central  Asia. 

A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.     With  Map.     Large  post  8vo.  price  1 2x. 

HINTON  {/.) — The  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  y.  6d. 
Physiology  for  Practical  Use.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
50  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  del. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.     Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.    With  Illustrations.     2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Crown  8vo.  price  ?>s.  6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.     Crown  8vo. 

H.  J.    C. — The    Art    of    Furnishing.      A   Popular  Treatise   on   the 

Principles  of  Furnishing,  based  on  the  Laws  of  Common  Sense,  Requirement, 
and  Picturesque  Effect.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

HOLRO  YD  {Major  W.  R.  J/.)— Tas-hil  ul  Kalam  ;   or,  Hindustani 

made  Easy.     Cro%\Ti  8vo.  price  5^. 

HOOPER  (J/arv)— Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Every- Day  Meals.     Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

HOPKINS  {£ll!ee)—l.iFE   and    Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  GULL,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

HOPKINS  {M.) — The  Port  of  Refuge  ;  or,  Counsel  and  Aid  to  Ship- 
masters in  Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
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HORNE  { IVilliam)  M.A. — Reason  and  Revelation  :  an  Examination 
into  the  Nature  and  Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation,  as  compared  with  other 
Forms  of  Truth.     Demy  8vo.  price  12s. 

HORNER  {The  Misses)— Walks  in  Florence.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  limp.     With  Illustrations. 

Vol.    I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  loj.  6(/.  ■ 

Vol.  II.— Public  Galleries  and  Museums.     Price  5x.  " 

HULL  {Edmund  C.  7'.)— The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8vo.  price  6j. 

HUTTON  (/?;««)— Missionary  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas.    With 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  7j.  (jd. 

JACKSON  {T.   <;.)— Modern  Gothic  Architecture.      Crown  Svo. 

price  5^- 

JACOB  {Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Le  Grand)  K.C.S.I.,  C..5.— Western  India 
BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  MUTINIES.  Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

JENKINS  {E.)  andRA  YMOND  (/)  Esqs.—K  Legal  Handbook  for 
Architects,  Builders,  and  Building  Owners.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ts. 

JENKINS  {Rev.  R.  C.)  M.A. — The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 

of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,   the   Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  y.  bd. 

JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Vaug/ian)—RAn-Eh :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  With 
a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Daffinger.     Square  post  Svo.  price  p.  6d. 

JONES  {Lucy) — Puddings  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  ^.^.— Socialism  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 
its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  71.  dd. 

KERNER  {Dr.  A.)  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.— 
Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.  Translation  edited  by  W.  Ogle, 
M.A.,  M.B.     With  Illustrations.     Square  Svo.  cloth. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D.—Tht.  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

KINAHAN  {G.  Henry)  M.R.LA.,  of  H.M.'s  Geological  Sutvey.—Tn^ 
Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Geological  Map  of 
Ireland.     Square  Svo.  cloth. 

KING  {Alice)— X  Cluster  of  Lives.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  {Charles)  M.A.—Leti-eks  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  Illustrations 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.  Thirteenth  Edition.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  36^. 

All   Saints'   Day,  and   other   Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  7j.  6d. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
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LACORDAIRE  {Rev.  Ph-e) — Life  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  (>d. 

LAMBERT  {Cowky)  F.R.G.S. — A  Trip  to  Cashmere  and  Ladak. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  f>d. 

LAURIE  {/.  S.) — Educational  Course  of  Secular  School  Books 
FOR  India  : — 

The  First  Hindustani  Reader.     Stififlinen  wrapper,  price  6d. 

The  Second  Hindustani  Reader.    Stiff  linen  wrapper,  price  6d. 

The  Oriental  (English)  Reader.     Book  I.,  price  6d. ;  II.,  price 

7j(/.  ;  III.,  price  9</.  ;  IV.,  price  is. 

Geography  of  India  ;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appendix,  tracing 
the  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

L.  D.  S. — Letters  from  China  and  Japan.    With  Illustrated  Title-page. 

Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

LEE  {Rev.  F.  G.)  D.C.L.— The  Other  World;  or.  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  15/. 

LENOIR  {/.) — Fayoum  ;  or.  Artists  in  Egypt.    A  Tour  with  M.  G^rome 

and  others.  With  13  Illustrations.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Life  in  the  Mofussil  ;  or.  Civilian  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.  By  an  Ex- 
Civilian.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14?. 

LINDSAY  {IV.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  d^^.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

LORIMER  {Peter)  D.D. — John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 

His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.     Demy  8vo.  price  I2s. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Gerhard  Victor 
Lechler.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  lis. 

LOTHIAN  {Roxburghe) — Dante  and  Beatrice  from   1282  to  1290. 

A  Romance.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  2/^. 

LOVER  {Samuel)  R.H.A.—Tn'E    Life  of  Samuel    Lover,   R.H.A.  ; 

Artistic,  Literary,  and  Musical.  With  .Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Papers 
and  Correspondence.  By  Bayle  Bernard.  2  vols.  With  a  Portrait. 
Post  8vo.  price  2ij. 

LYONS  {R.  T.)  Surg.-Maj.  Bengal  Army. — A  Treatise  on  Relapsing 
Fever.     Post  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

MACAULAY    {/.)     M.D.     Edin.—THE    Truth    about    Ireland: 

Tours  of  Observation  in  1872  and  1875.  With  Remarks  on  Irish  Public 
Questions.  Being  a  Second  Edition  of  '  Ireland  in  1872,'  with  a  New  and 
Supplementary  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 

MACLACHLAN  {A.  N.  C.)  ^.^.— William  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  :  being  a  Sketch  of  his  Military  Life  and  Char.icter,  chiefly  as 
exhibited  in  the  General  Orders  of  His  Royal  Highness,  1 745-1 747.  With 
Illustrations.     Post  Svo.  price  15^. 
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MA  CNA  UGHT  {Rev.  John) — Ccena  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  price  14J. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  MB.,  F.R.C.S.JS.— The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth, 
price  3^^.  61/. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal)  —  Essays  on  Religion  and 
Literature.     By  various  Writers.     Third  Series.     Demy  8vo.  price  ioj.  M. 

The  Independence  of  the  Holy  See.     With  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing the  Papal  Allocution  and  a  translation.     Crown  8vo.  price  5J-. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

MARRIOTT  {Maj.-Gen.   W.  F.)   C.S.I.—K  Grammar  of  Political 

Economy.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  M 

MA  UGH  AN  {  W.  C)— The  Alps  of  Arabia  ;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt, " 
Sinai,   Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.     With  Map.     Second  Edition.     Demy 
8vo.  price  '^s. 

MAURICE  {C.  E.) — Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders.  No.  1. — 
Stephen  Langton.  Crown  8vo.  price  Ts.  6d.  No.  2. — Tyler,  Ball,  and 
Oldcastle.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

MAZZINI  {Joseph)  —  A   Memoir.      By  E.  A.  V.     Two   Photographic 

Portraits.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

MEDLEY {Lietit.-Col.  J.  G.)  R.E. — An  Autumn  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     Crown  8vo.  price  Sj. 

MICKLETHWAITE  {J.  T)  E.S.A.—Moj)ERf^  Parish  Churches: 
Their  Plan,  Design,  and  Furniture.     Crown  8vo.  price  Js.  6J. 

MILLER  {Edward) — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  8vo. 
price  25^. 

MILNE  {James) — Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  is.  8(f.  to  2s.  yi.  per 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  £2.  2s. 

MIVART  {St.  George)  F.R.S. — Contemporary  Evolution:  An  Essay  on 
some  recent  Social  Changes.     Post  8vo.  price  7^.  6(/. 

MOCKLER  {E.) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 
spoken  in  Malcran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  S.r. 

MOFFAT  {R.  S.) — Economy  of  Consumption  :   a  Study  in  Political 

Economy.     Demy  8vo.  price  i8j. 

The  Principles  of  a  Time   Policy  :    being   an   Exposition   of   a 

Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed  in  regard  to 
Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Process  of  Mercantile  Barter,  without  recourse 
to  Strikes  or  Locks-out.  Reprinted  from  '  The  Economy  of  Consumption,' 
with  a  Preface  and  Appendix  containing  Observations  on  some  Reviews  of  that 
book,  and  a  Re-criticism  of  the  Theories  of  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  on  Rent, 
Value,  and  Cost  of  Production.     Demy  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 
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MOLTKE  (Field  Marshal  Von) — Letters  from  Russia.  Translated  by 
ROBINA  Napier.     Crown  8vo.  price  (>s. 

MOORE  {ReiK  D)  M.A. — Christ  and  His  Church.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Age  and  the  Gospel,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  dd. 

MORE  (R.  faster)— VsBER  the  Balkans.  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the 
District  of  Philippopolis  in  1876.  With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

MORELL  (J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  61/. 

MORSE  (E.   S.)  i%.Z).— First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  55-. 

MUSGRA  VE  (Anthony) — Studies  in  Political  Economy.    Crown  8vo. 

price  6j. 

NEWMAN  {J.  H.)  D.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.     Third  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j-. 

*,»  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had 
price  2s.  dd. 

NICHOLAS  (r.)— The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.       Fifth 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  ids. 

NOBLE  {/.  A.) — The  Pelican  Papers.     Reminiscences  and  Remains 

of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Norman   People  (The),  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in  the   British 

Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.     Demy  8vo.  price  2ls. 

NOLREGE  (John)  A.M. — The  Spiritual  Function  of  a  Presbyter 
IN  THE  CiiURcyt  OF  ENGLAND.     Crown  8vo.  red  edges,  price  3^.  6d. 

OMEARA  (Kathleen.) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (The).     A  Reprint  of  the  first  5  Volumes, 

in  2  Volumes.     Demy  8vo.  price  iis. 

PARKER  (Joseph)  D.D. — The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 

and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    price  \2s. 

PARSLOE  (yoseph)  —  Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

PARR  (Harriet) — Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year.     Crown  8vo.  price  Zs.  6d. 

PAUL  (C.   Kegan) — William  Godwin:   His  Friends  and  Contem- 

PORARIF.S.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.     2  vols.     Square  post  8vo.  price  28j. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  William 
Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  dd. 
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PA  YNE  (^Prqf.J.  F.) — Lectures  on  Education.     Price  6d.  each. 

II.     Frbbel  and  the  Kindergarten  System.     Second  Edition. 

A  Visit  to  German  Schools  :  Elementary  Schools  in  Germany. 
Notes  of  a  Professional  Tour  to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindergartens,  Primary 
.Schools,  Public  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Instruction  in 
Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  in  the  autumn  of 
1874.  With  Critical  Discussions  of  the  General  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Kindergartens  and  other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Education.  Crown  8vo. 
price  4J-.  (>d. 

PENRICE  {Maj.  J.)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-RAN.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.     4to.  price  Zls. 

PERCEVAL  {Rev.  P.)  —  Tamil  Proverbs,  with  their  English 
Translation.  Containing  upwards  of  Six  Thousand  Proverbs.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  9^. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  gj.  ' 

PIGGOT  {/.)  F.S.A.,  E.R.G.S.— Persia— ANCiuiiT  and  Modern, 
Post  8vo.  price  los.  6if. 

PL  A  YFAIR  {Lieut-Col.'),  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General  in 
Algiers. 

Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Bruce's  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Maps,  &c. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  £^.  3J. 

POOR  {H.  V.) — Money  and  its  Lava's  :  embracing  a  History  of  Monetary 
Theories  &c.     Demy  8vo.  price  2ls. 

POUSHKIN  {A.  5.)— Russian  Romance.  Translated  from  the  Tales 
of  Belkin,  &c.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  {n^e  Mouraivieff).  Crown  8vo. 
price  Is.  iid. 

PO  WER  {LL.) — Our  Invalids  :  How  shall  we  Employ  and  Amuse 
Them  ?    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  bd. 

PRESBYTER — Unfoldings  of  Christian  Hope.     An  Essay  shewing 

that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  Athanasian  is  Unscriptural.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  4^.  6d. 

PRICE  {Prof.  Bonamy)  —  Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  Svo. 
price  iis. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.  Being  the  Substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Large  post  Svo. 
price  \2s. 

PROCTOR  {Richard  A.)  B.A.—Ovr   Place  among   Infinities.      A 

Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  little  abode  in  space  and  time  with  the 
Infinities  around  us.  To  which  are  added  Essays  on  'Astrology,'  and  'The 
Jewish  Sabbath.'     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 
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Proteus  and  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.    Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.  By  an 
Old  Punjaubee.     Crown  8vo.  price  5 '. 

RAM  (James) — The  Philosophy  of  War.   Small  crown  8vo.  price  3;  6d 

HA  VENSHA  W  {John  Henry)  B.  CSl— Gaur  :  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  40  Photographic  Illustrations,  and  14 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.     Royal  410. 

READ  {Can'etk) — On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :  An  Essay.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

RIBOT   {Prof.    77/.)— English     Psychology.      Second    Edition.      A 

Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Kdition.     Large  post 
8vo.  price  fjs. 

Heredity  :   A   Psychological  Study   on   its   Phenomena,   its   Laws, 

its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  gj. 

RINK  {Chevalier  Dr.  Henry) — Greenland:  Its  People  and  its  Pro- 
ducts. By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  President  of  the  Greenland 
Board  of  Trade.  With  sixteen  Illustrations,  drawn  by  the  Eskimo,  and  a  Map. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.     Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6<i. 

RODWELL  {G.  F.)  F.R.A.S.,  7^C.5.— Etna  :  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.  Whh  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  8vo. 
cloth. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rei<.  F.  IV.)  M.A.,  of  Brighton.— Uvy.  and 
Letters  of.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  .Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 
11.     Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo.  with  Two  Steel  Portraits.     Price  I2s. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6i{.  each. 
Notes  on  Genesis.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  5.V. 

Lectures   and   Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  c,s. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'     (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*,*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2S,  6d, 

RUTHERFORD  {John)— Tn-E  Secret  History  of  the  Fenian  Con- 
spiracy: its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.  price  iSs. 
SCOTT {IV.  T.) — Antiquities  of  an  P^ssex  Parish  ;  or,  Pages  from  the 

History  of  Great  Dunmow.     Crown  Svo.  price  f)S.  ;  sewed,  4J. 

SCOTT {Rodert  H.)— Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.  price  y.  6d. 
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SENIOR  {N.    JF.)— Alexis   De  Tocqueville.     Correspondence  and 

Conversations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited  l)y  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  2 1  J'. 

Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy.     From  1848  to  1852.     With 

a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson,     2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  24?. 

SEYD  {Ernest)  F.S.S.—Th^  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver.    Its  Causes, 

its  Consequences,  and  their  Possible  Avoidance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
India.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  2s.  6ii. 

SHAKSPEARE    {C/iar/es)—SAiKT     Paul     at     Athens.       Spiritual 

Christianity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modern  Thought.  Five  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westbourne  Park.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Farrar. 

SHELLE  Y  {Lady) — Shelley   Memorials  from  Authentic   Sources. 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
With  Portrait.     Third  ICdition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

SHILLITO  {Ra:  Joseph) — Womanhood  :    its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 

Privileges.   A  Book  for  Young  Women.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Syo.  price  3J'.  6(/. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  yl/:^^.— Church  Tracts:  or,  Studies  inModern 
Problems.     By  various  Writers.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^.  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.    Topics  for  Thought 

in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  8vo. 

SHUTE  {Richard)  M.A. — A  Discourse  on  Truth.     Large  post  8vo. 

price  <)s. 

SMEDLEY {M.  B.) — Boarding-out  and  Pauper  Schools  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  bd. 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  /".7?..S'.— Health   and   Disease,   as 

Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.     A  New  Edition.      Post  8vo.  jirice  "js.  dd. 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Labouring 

Classes.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  3^-.  dd. 
Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Remediable  St.4ges. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

SMITH  {Hubert) — -Tent   Life  with   English   Gipsies   in   Norway. 

With  Five  full-page  Engravings  and  Thirty-one  smaller  IlKistrations  l)y 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map  of  the  Country  showing  Routes.  Third 
Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8vo.  price  2ij. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland.     A  Recollection.     Crown  8vo.  price  'jS.  (>d. 

STEPHENS    {Archibald   John),    LL.B.— Thf.    Folkestone   Ritual 

Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  bclialf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6.f. 

S2EVENS0N  {Rev.   W.  F.) — Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The    Hymn   Book   consists  of    Three  Parts  : — I.   For  Public  Worship.- 
II.   For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.   For  Children. 
*jf*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  %d.  to  6j. 
Eists   and   full   particulars  will   be   furnished    on    application    to    the 
Pablishers. 
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STEVENSON  {Robert  Louis)— K-a  Inland  Voyage.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane.     Crown  8vo.  price  yx.  (>d, 

SULL  Y  {James)  M.A.  —  Sensation  and  Intuition.  Demy  8vo. 
price  \os.  6ii. 

Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.     Demy  8vo.  price  14^. 

Supernatural   in    Nature   (The).      A  Verification  by  Free  Use  of 

Science.     Demy  Svo.  price  14^. 

SYME  {David) — Outlines  of  an  Industrial  Science.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  (>s. 

TELFER  {J.  Buchan)  F.R.G.S.,  Commander  R.N—Thz  Crimea  and 
Trans-Caucasia.  Witli  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.     Royal  Svo.  medium  Svo.  price  36^. 

THOMPSON  {Rev.  A.  6'.)— Home  Words  for  Wanderers.    A  Volume 

of  Sermons.     Crown  Svo.  price  ds. 

THOMSON  {/.  Turnbiill) — Social  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

TR AH  ERNE  {Mrs.  ^.)— The  Romantic  Annals  of  a  Naval 
Family.     A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5.r. 

VAMBERY{Prof.  A.) — Bokhara:  Its  History  and  Conquest.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  \%s. 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo. 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every   Day  a   Portion.     Adapted  from   the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  Svo. 
extra,  price  5^. 

WALDSTELN  {Charles)  P/i.D.—Thjl  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  .Study  of  Philo.sophy.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth. 

WALLER  {Rev.  C.  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Relation  of  All  Things.  Demy 
Svo.  price  12s. 

WELLS  {Capt.  John  C)  R.N. — Spitzbergen — The  Gateway  to  the 

PoLY.NiA  ;  or,  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  price  (>s. 

WETMORE   {W.    .S.)— Commercial    Telegraphic    Code.      Second 

Edition.     Post  4to.  boards,  price  42^'. 

WHITE  {A.  D.)  ZZ.Z>.— Warfare  of  Science.     With  Prefatory  Note 

by  Professor  Tyndall.     Crown  Svo.  price  3J.  (>d. 

WHITNE  Y{Prof.  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo.  price  3J'.  dd. 

WHITTLE  {J.  L.)  ^.v(/;— Catholicism  and  the  Vatican.  With  a 
Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  4^.  Cd. 

WILBERFORCE  {H.  fF.)— The  Church  and  the  Empires.  His- 
torical Periods.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory.     With  Portrait.     Post  Svo.  price  \Qs.  6d. 
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WILKINSON  (T.  L.) — Short  Lectures  on  the  Land  Laws.    De- 
livered before  the  Working  Men's  College.     Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  price  2s. 

WILLIAMS  {A.  Lukyn) — Famines  in  India  ;  their  Causes  and  Possible 
Prevention.     The  Essay  for  the  Le  Bas  Prize,  1875.     Deniy  8vo.  price  S^. 

WILLIAMS  ( Chas .)— The  Armenian  Campaign  .  A  Diary  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1877  in  Armenia  and  Koordistan.     Large  post  8vo.  price  lof.  (xl. 

WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D. — Life  and  Letters  of  ;  with  Extracts 

from  his  Note-Books.     Edited  by  Mrs.    Rowland  Williams.     With  a  Photo- 
graphic Portrait.     2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  price  24?. 

Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and  Collects  for  Devout  Persons. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.     New  and  Popular  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  bd. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  WRfiiNcs   of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.     Edited  by  his  Widow. 

WILLIS  (H.)  M.D. — Servetus  and  Calvin  :  a  Study  of  an  Important 
Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.     Svo.  price  16^. 

William  Harvey.     A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 

of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithorne.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

WILSON {H.  Schiitz) — Studies  and  Romances.    Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  (>d. 

WILSON  {Lieut.-Col.  C.  T.) — James  the  Second  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.     Demy  8vo.  price  12s.  (sd. 

WINTERBOTHAM{RaK  R.)M.A.,  ^.^.— Sermons  and  Expositions. 
Crown  Svo.  price  Ts.  (>d. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT   (J/ao-)— Letters   to  Imlav.     New    Edition 
with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  author  of  '  William  Godwin  :  His 
'  Friends  and  Contemporaries,'  &c.     Crown  Svo. 

WOOD  {C.  F.) — A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  With  six 
Photographic  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  price  "Js.  dd. 

WRIGHT  {Rei'.  David)  M.A. — Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  other 
Sermons.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

WYLD  (R.  S.)  F.R.S.E. — The  Physics  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 

Senses;  or,  the  Mental  and  the  Physical  in  their  Mutual  Relation.     Illustrated 
by  several  Plates.     Demy  Svo.  price  1 6.r. 

YONGE  (C.  D.) — History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.) — An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.  P.,  Author  of 
•  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5J-. 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L)  M.D.^h.  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  Sx. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance '  to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4J. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  4/. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Her- 

bert Spencer.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5/. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigiew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  .Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^- 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5j-. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  31  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

.Sheldon     Amos.        Third      Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  S-f. 

XL  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  1 1 7 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^-. 


XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5/. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
price  5x. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  .Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
AND  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughly  re- 
vised. With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
G  uage.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  Newhaven. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R..S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^^. 

XVIIL  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
With  188  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  With  83  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  <,s. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Scliiitzenberger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Laboratory  at  the  Sorlxmne. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 
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XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  University 
of  Haile.  With  91  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna,  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  F.  R.S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  ds.  6d. 

Forthcoming  Volumes. 
Prof.    W.    KiNGDON     Clifford,    M.A. 
The   First    Principles   of    the    Exact 
Sciences   explained   to   the  Non-ma- 
thematical. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  On 
Ants  and  Bees. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  B.A., 
B.  Sc.  Form  and  Habit  in  Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.  Pro- 
toplasm and  the  Cell  Theory. 

II.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind. 

P.  Bert  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Paris). 
Forms  of  Life  and  other  Cosmical 
Conditions. 


Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F  R.S. 
Earth  Sculpture  :  Hills,  Valleys, 
Mountains,  Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes  ; 
how  they  were  Produced,  and  how 
they  have  been  Destroyed. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  The  Crayfish  : 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology. 

The  Rev.  A.  Secchi,  D.J.,  late  Director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Rome.       The 

Stars. 

Prof.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  the  University  of 
Erlangen.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  A.  DE  Quatrefages,  Membre  de 
ITustitut.     The  Human  Race. 

Prof.  Thurston.  The  Steam  Engine. 
With  numerous  Engravings. 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.     Psychometry.         J 

J.  W.  JUDD,  F.R.S.  The  Laws  of  \ 
Volcanic  Action. 

Prof.  F.  N.  Balfour.  The  Embryonic 
Phases  of  Animal  Life. 

J.  Luys,  Physician  to  the  Hospice  de  la  _ 
Salpetriere.  The  Brain  and  its  ■ 
Functions.     With  Illustrations.  " 

Dr.  Carl  Semper.  Animals  and  their 
Conditions  of  Existence. 

Prof.  Wurtz.  Atoms  and  the  Atomic 
Theory. 

George  J.  Romanes,  F.L.S.  Animal 
Intelligence. 

Alfred  W.  Bennett.  A  Handbook  of 
Cryptogamic  Botany. 


MILITARY    ^^^ORKS. 


ANDERSON  (Col.  A',  i".)— Victories 
and  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
Svo.  price  14J. 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  r^le 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
Svo.  price  5^. 


BLUME  (Maj.  ;K.)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map.  F"rom  the 
Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist., 
Sandhurst.     Demy  8vo.  price  91. 

BOGUSLAIVSKI  (Capi.  A.  to«)— Tac- 
tical Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1870-1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  i8th 
(Royal  Irisli)  Regiment.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
Svo.  price  "js. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Publications, 
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BRACKENBURY  (Lieitt.-Col.)  C.B., 
K.A.,  A.A.G.  Military  Hand- 
books FOR  Regimental  Okficers. 
I.  Military  Sl<etching  and  Recon- 
naissance, by  Lieut. -Col.  F.  J.  Hut- 
chison, and  Capt.  H.  G.  MacGregor. 
With  15  Plates.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
price  (is.  II.  The  Elements  of 
Modern  Tactics,  by  Major  Wilkinson 
Shaw.     With  numerous  Plates. 

BRIALMONT  (Col.  ^.)— Hasty  In- 
TRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With 
Nine  Plates.     Demy  8vo.  price  ds. 

CLERY  (C.)  Cfl//.— Minor  Tactics. 
With  26  Maps  and  Plans.  Third  and 
revised  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  i6i. 

DU  VERNOIS  (Co!,  von  Verdy)  — 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Ilildyard,  71st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo. 
price  Is. 

GOETZE  (Capt.  A.  tok)— Operations 
of  the  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing THE  War  of  1870-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  2lr. 

HARRISON  (Limt.-Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Second  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  elastic  band  and 
pencil,  price  3^.  6rf.  ;  russia,  5^. 

HELVIG(Capt.  jY.)— The  Operations 
of  the  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  24?. 
Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15^-.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  los.  dd. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

IIOFFBAUER  (Cap/.)— The  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artiller)'.  Translated  by 
Captain  E.  O.  Hollist.  With  Map 
and  I'Jsfls,     Demy  Svo.  price  21s. 


LAYMANN  (C*///.)  — The  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
Svo.  price  is.  6(/. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  I2J-. 

PAGE  (Capt.  S.  /^)— Discipline  and 
Drill.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  is. 

Public  Schoolboy:  the  Volunteer,  the 
Militiaman,  and  the  Regular  Soldier. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

RUSSELL  (Major  Frank  5". )— RUSSIAN 
Wars  with  Turkey,  Past  and 
Present.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

SCHELL  (AfaJ.  von) — The  Operations 
of  the  First  Army  under  Gen. 
VON  Goeben.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps, 
demy  Svo.  price  <)s. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist. 
Demy  Svo.  price  loj-.  6d. 

SCHELLENDORF  (Major-Gen.  B.  von) 
The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  \Qs.  dd. 

SCHERFF(Maj.  W.  t^ow)— Studies  in 
the  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

SHADIVELL  (Maj.-Gen.)  C.i?.— Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  .Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  fronr  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  Svo.  price  \ds. 

SHERMAN  (Gai.  IV.  7:)— Memoirs  OF 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  ihe 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  Svo.  price 
24/.      Copyright  English  Edition. 
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STUBBS  (Liml.-Col.  F.  W.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  32J-. 

STUMM  (Lieut,  ffiigd),  German  Military 
Attache  to  the  Khivan  Expedition. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward. 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C.  E.  H.Vincent, 
With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  6.f. 

VINCENT  (Capt.  C.  E.  II.)  —Elemen- 
tary Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, and  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2s.  (xl. 

WHITE  (Capt.  F.  B.  /'.)— The  Sub- 
stantive Seniority  Army  List — 
Majors  and  Captains.  8vo.  sewed, 
price  2s.  M. 


WARTENSLEBEN  (Count  H.  von.)— 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  <)s. 

WICKHAM  (Capt.  E.  H.,  j?.^.)— In- 
fluence of  Firearms  upon  Tac- 
tics :  Historical  and  Critical  Investi- 
gations. By  an  Officer  of  Supe- 
rior Rank  (in  the  Gei-man  Army). 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  H.  Wick- 
ham,  R.A.     Demy  8vo.  price  "Js.  (>d. 

WOINOVITS  (Capt.  I.)  —  Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7^. 


POETRY. 


ABBEY  (//■c«>5')— Ballads  of  Good 
Deeds,  and  other  Verses.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  price  5^. 

ADAMS  (W.  Z).  — Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3^.  dd. 


Also,    a   Cheaper    Edition. 
8vo.  cloth,  2r.  6rf. 


Fcp. 


ADAMS  (John)  M.A.  —  St.  Malo's 
Quest,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5-f. 

ADON—TiiROVGn  Storm  and  Sun- 
shine. Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards, 
A.  T.  H.  Paterson,  and  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  price  Js.  M. 

A.  y.  K.—ToiM  in  Twilight  ;  Stories 
in  Verse,  Songs,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3^.  bd. 

A  UBER  TIN  {J.  y.^-CAMOENs'  Lusiads. 
Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

Aurora  :  a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^ 


BARING  (T.  C.)  M.A.,  AT./".— Pindar 
IN  English  Rhyme.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  render  the  Epinikian  Odes 
with  the  principal  remaining  Frag- 
ments of  Pindar  into  English  Rhymed 
Verse.     Small  4to.  price  ys. 

BAYNES  (Rev.  Canon  R.  H.)  M.A.— 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet   Hours. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2^. 6a'. 

This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 

bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  (Dr.  W.  C.)— Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  8vo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is. 
Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3.^  6rf. 

An   Edition    in    Illustrated   Paper 
Covers,  price  is. 
Songs  of  a   Song  Writer.     Crown 
8vo.  price  6/. 

BOS  WELL  (R.  B.)  M.A.  Oxon.  ~ 
Metrical  Translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  and  other 
Poems,     Crown  8vo.  price  5^, 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Ptiblications. 
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BRYANT  (W.  O- Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  price  "Js.  dd. 

A   Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3J-.  dd. 

BUCnANAN(Roht.)—VoY.-Yv:KL\No^K?.. 
Collected  Edition,  in  3  vols,  with  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.  price  bs.  each. 
Master-Spirits.  PostSvo.price  los.dd. 

BULKELEY(Rn:II.  7;)— Walled  in, 
and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  price  <^s. 

Calderon'.s  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician— Life  is  a  Dream 
—the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  ioj-. 

CARPENTER  (£.)  — Narcissu.s,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s. 

COLLINS  (Mortimer)— \-^t:i  of  Strange 
Meetings,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

CORY  (Lieul.-Col.  Arlhur)  —  \otcE  :  a 
Poem  in  Four  Parts.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

Cosmos  :  a  Poem.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^'.  6d. 

CRESSWELL  (Mrs.  C.J-The  King's 
Banner  :  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Five 
Illustrations.     4to.  price  \os.  6d. 

DENNLS  (J.)— -KKGhKH  Sonnets.  Col- 
lected and  Arranged.  Elegantly 
bound.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  3J-.  (>d. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey) — Alexander  the 
Great  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Small 
crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  "Js.  6d. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo.  price 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterhury  :  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Large  fcp.  Svo.  price  $5. 

Antarand  Zara:  an  Eastern  Romance. 
Inisfail,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Lyrical.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

The  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
after  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  Lyrical.    Fcp.  Svo.  6x. 


BOBSO.V  (Austin)  —  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme,  and  Vers  de  Societe.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j-. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  'Vignettes  in  Rhyme.' 
Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  6.r. 

DOWDEN  (Edward)  LL. D.—Voems. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j-. 

DOJVNTON  (Ret,.  IL)  J/.^._Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
3^.  6d. 

DURAND  (Zrtr/,')— Imitations  from 
THE  German  of  Spitta  and  Ter- 
stf.gen.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4r. 

EDWARDS  (Rev.  Basil)  —  Minor 
Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering  : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^-.  6d. ;  paper,  price,  2s.  6d. 

ELLIOT  (Lady  C^az-to/,;-)— Medusa  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  .price 
6s. 

ELLIOTT  (Ebenezcr),  The  Corn  Law 
Rhymer. ~PoKt.ls.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  iSj. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of  'Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  Fifth 
and  finally  revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  Js.  6d. 

Eros  Agonistes  :  Poems.  By  E.  B.  D. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

E  YRE  (Maj.  -  Gen.  Sir  V.)C.B.,K.  C.  S.  L , 
<^(:. — Lays  of  a  Knight-Errant 
IN  Many  Lands.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  Six  Illustrations,  price  Js.  6d. 

FERRIS  (Henry  Weybridge)  —  Poems. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5x. 

GARDNER  (/T.)— Sunflowers  :  a  Book 
of  Verses.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^-. 

G.  II.  r.— Verses,  mostly  written  in 
India.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6j-. 

GOLDIE  (Lieut.  M.  IL  C.)— Hebe:  a 
Tale.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^. 

HARCOURT  (Capt.  A.  F.  />.)— The 
Shakespeare  Argosy.  Containing 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's 
Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  classified.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 
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HEWLETT  (Henry  G.)—K  SlIEAF  OF 
Versk.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  '^s.  (xf. 

HOLMES  (E.  e.  ^.)— Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5-f. 

HOWARD  (R^.:  G.  S.)—Ati  Old 
I,EGEND  OF  St.  Paul's.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  4s.  6if, 

HOWELL  {Jiwies)~\  Tale  of  the 
Sea,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

HUGHES  (Allison)  —  Penelope,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4^.  td. 

JNCHBOLD  {J.  «^.)— A^fNUS  Amoris  : 
Sonnets.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4.f.  del. 

KLNG  (Mrs.  Hamilton)— lav.  Disciples: 

a   New  Poem.     Third  Edition,   with 

some  Notes.    Crown  8vo.  price  Ts.  dd. 

AsPROMONTE,  and  other  Poems.  Second 

Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4J-.  iid. 

KNIGHT  (A.  F.  C.)— Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5j. 

Lady  of  Li  pari  (The)  :  a  Poem  in 
Three  Cantos.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

LOCKER  (/^)— London  Lyrics.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  price  i>s. 

Also,    an  Edition    for  the  People. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

LUCAS  (Alice) — Translations  from 
THE  Works  of  German  Poets  of 
THE  i8th  and  19TI1  Centuries. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5-''- 

MAGNUSSON  (Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  (E.  H.)  Tl/./i.— Johan 
LuDViG  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

MIDDLETON  (The  Zrt(()')— Ballads. 
Square  l6mo.  cloth,  price  y.  (nl. 

MILLER  (Roberl)—^ ii)i.  Romance  of 
Love.     Fcp.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

MORICE  (Rev.  F.  £>.)  M.A. —The 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  6d. 

MORSHEAD  (E.  D.  ^.)— The  Aga- 
memnon of  y^LscHYLUS.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^-. 


NEW  WRITER  (.-f) -Songs  of  Two 
Worlds.  Third  Edition.  Complete 
in  One  Volume.  With  Portrait.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5^. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. '  Fourth 
and  finally  revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward I}.)  Librarian  oj 
the  London  Institution— 'l\n  Christ 
Child,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  4J.  dd. 

NOAKE  (Major  R.  Compton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or.  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

NORRIS  (Rez'.  Alfred)— The  Inner 
AND  Outer  Life  Poe.ms.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

PAUL  (C.A'igirH)— Goethe's  Faust.  A 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6^. 

PAYNE  (yo,^«)--SoNGS  OF  Life  and 
Death.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  S^- 

PEACOCKE  (Georgiana)—S.t.\s  from 
the  Southern  Cross  :  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Sixteen  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  P.  Walsh. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  price  10s.  6d. 

PENNELL  (II.  Cholmondeley)—VEG\svi 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of '  Puck 
on  Pegasus, '  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maurier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
cloth  elegant,  I2s.  dd. 

PFEIFFER    (Eni!ly)—0\.A^    Alarch  : 

His    Silence    and    Song :     a    Poem. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  6s. 
Poems.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

POWLETT  (Lieut.  N.)  j?.^.— Eastern 
Legends  and  Stories  in  English 
Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

RHOADES  (y«««)— Timoleon:  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5'' 

ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  F.)-A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle,  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  y.  6d. 
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SCOTT  (Parrui)  — The  Dream  and 
THE  Deed,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5^. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  '  The  Epic  of  Hades. '  Fourth 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 

Songs   for    Music.     By'  Four  Friends. 
Containing    .Songs   by    Reginald    A. 
Gatty,  Stephen  II.  Gatty,  Greville  J.    j 
Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing.     Square 
crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

SPICER  {//.)— Otiio's  Death  Wager  : 

a  Dark  Page  of  History   Illustrated. 

In  Five  Acts.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 

S,r. 
STAPLETON  {>/;«)— The    Thames  ; 

a  Poem.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

STONEIIEWER  {Agnes)  -Monaceli.A: 
a  Legend  of  North  Wales.  A  Poem. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  (>d. 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
is.  6d. 

TA  YLOR  {Rl-c:  J.  \V.  A.)  .l/./i.— Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  5J-. 
TAYLOR  (Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 

Five  Volumes.      Crown   8vo.    cloth, 

price  30^. 

TENNYSON    {Alfred)  —  Works    Com- 
plete : — 
The    Imperial    Library    Edition. 

Complete  in  7  vols,   demy  8vo.  price 

io.r.  (>d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 

I2f.  dd.     (See p.  32.) 
Author's  Edition.     In  Six  Volumes. 

Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 

Roxburgh  style.     (&«■/.  32.) 
Cabinet  Edition.    12  Volumes.    Each 

with   Frontispiece.     Fcp.    8vo.    price 

2s.  6d.  each.     (See p.  32.) 
Cabinet  Edition.    12  vols.    Complete 

in  h>andsome  Ornamental  Case.     (See 

/•  32)- 
Pocket  Volume  Edition.     13  vols. 

in  neat  case,  price  36.?. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Extra  cloth  gilt,  in  case, 

price  42^.     (See  p.  32. ) 
The     Guinea     Edition     of    the 

Poetical  and   Dramatic  Works, 

complete  in  I2  vols,  neatly  bound  and 

enclosed  in  box.     Cloth,   price  2U. ; 

French  morocco,  price  3U.  (yd. 


TENNYSON  (Alfred)— cont. 

Shilling  Edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works.  In  12  vols,  pocket  size, 
IS.  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6/.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
Is.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
l^rice  "Js.  6d. 
*,*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.     Small  8vo.  price  6^-. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
price  y.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  8vo.  price  2s.6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Small  8vo. 
price  5^. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Complete. 
Small  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  8vo.  price  4?.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  Small  8vo. 
price  3j. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c.  Small  8vo.  price 
3^.  6d. 

In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo.  price  4^. 

PIarold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo   price  6/. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 
.Super  royal  l6mo.  price  3^.  6d.  ;  cloth 
gilt  extra,  price  4;. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
l6mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.;  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and 
other  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  2  vols,  folio, 
half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  price 
£6.  6s.  each. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitatio.v.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  i.f.  6d. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  cloth 
limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  3.V. 
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THOMPSON  (Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of  'The 
Roll  Call').     8vo.  price  Ts.  dd. 

Thoughts  in  Verse.  Small  crown  8vo. 
price  \s.  6ci, 

TURING  (Hi-v.  Godfrey),  B.As—Hymss 

AND    Sacred    Lyrics.      Fcp.   8vo. 

price  $s. 
TODD  [Herbert)  M.A.—Akwa^  ;  or,  the 

Story  of  the  Sword.    A  Poem.    Crown 

8vo.  price  yj.  6d. 

TODHUNTER  (Dr.  ^)— Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.  Ci*own  8vo.  price 
ds.  6d. 


TURNER  (Rev.  C.  7>««_)/jo«)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  4^.  dd. 

WATERFIELD  (fK)  —  Hymns  for 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons.  32mo. 
cloth,  price  \s.  6d. 

VVA  Y(A.)  M.A.—TiiE  Odes  of  Horace 
Literally  Translated  in  Metre. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (The  Hon.  Mrs.)~Oti 
THE  North  Wind — Thistledown  : 
a  Volume  of  Poems.  Elegantly  bound, 
small  crown  8vo.  price  7^-.  6d. 


LIBRARY    NOVELS. 


Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  '  Vera. ' 
Fifth  Edition.    2  vols,  cloth,  gilt  tops, 

I2J-. 

CHAPMAN  (Hon.  Mrs.  E.  IV.)  —  A 
Constant  Heart  :  a  Story.  2  vols, 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  I2S. 

HOCKLEY  (W.  ^.)— Tales  of  the 
Zenana  ;  or,  a  Nuwab's  Leisure 
Hours.  By  the  Author  of  '  Pandu- 
rang  Hari.'  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2\s. 

MASTERMAN  (y.)— Worth  Waiting 
For  :  a  New  Novel.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  cloth. 

MORLEY  (i'/MrtK)— Margaret  Chet- 
WYND  :   a  Novel.   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


PAUL  (Margaret  ^^?;fj)— Gentle  and 
Simple:  a  Story.  2 vols.  Crown 8vo. 
gilt  tops,  price  \2s. 

SHAW  (Flora  Z.)— Castle  Blair:  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Lives.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12J. 

STRETTON  (Miss  //^j*a)— Through  a 
Needle's  Eye.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
gilt  tops,  price  12s. 

TAYLOR  (Colonel  Meadows)  C.S.L, 
M.R.I. A. — Seeta  :  a  Novel.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo. 

A  Noble  Queen.     3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Vera,'  &c.  &c.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  price  I2J-. 


WORKS    OF    FICTION    IN   ONE   VOLUME. 


BETILAM-EDIVARDS  (Miss  M.) 

Kitty.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  'Vera.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6^-. 

CLERK  (Mrs.  Godfrey)—' 'i'i.^il  EN  Nas  : 
Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Times  of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  Originals.  Illus- 
trated with  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js. 


GARRETT  (£.)— By  Still  Waters  :  a 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  (>s. 


HARDY  (Thomas)— A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  P"ar  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6^. 


HOWARD  (Mary  M.)—Tiv.\TKicii,  Ayl- 
MER,  and  other  Tales.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 
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IGNOTUS—Cv\M%m^Y.  Folk:  a  Novel. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  ds. 

MAC  DONALD  (C.)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Steel.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  ds. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece,  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  ds. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  bs. 

MEREDITH  [George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j-. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  C;y<;^«') -Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ds. 

Pandurang  Hari  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

PAUL  (Margaret  Agues) — Gentle  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  ds. 

SA  UNDERS  (yo/m)  —  Israel  Mort, 
Overman  :  a  Story  of  the  Mine. 
Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

SAUNDERS  (A'al/tcrine)  —  Gideon's 
Rock,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo. 
price  ds. 


SAUNDERS  {/Catherine)— 4:ont. 
Joan     Merrvweather,     and     other 

Stories.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  :   a  Story 

of  the  Sea.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

SHAIV  (Flora  Z.) -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Lives.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

TA  YLOR  (Col.Meadffws)C.S.L,M.R.LA. 
The  Confessions  of  a  Thug. 
Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  8vo. 
price  ds, 

CORN  HILL  LIBRARY  of  FICTION 

(The),     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  dd.  per 

volume. 
Half-a-Dozen    Daughters.      By  J. 

Masterman. 
The  House   of   Raby.     By  Mrs.   G. 

Hooper. 
A  Fight  for  Life.     By  Moy  Thomas. 
Robin  Gray,     By  Charles  Gibbon. 

One  of  Two  ;  or,   The   Left-Handed 
Bride.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

God's  Providence  House.     By  Mrs. 

G.  L.  Banks.     New  Edition. 
For     Lack    of    Gold.      By   Charles 

Gibbon. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     By  John  Saun- 
ders. 

HiRELi.     By  John  Saunders. 


CHEAP    FICTION. 


GIBBON  (Charles)— Vo'S.  Lack  of  Gold. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
Illustrated  Boards,  price  Is, 

Robin   Gray.      With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  price  2s, 


SAUNDERS  (>/(«)  — Hirell.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated 
boards,  price  2s. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Illustrated  boards,  price  2s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  'St.  Olave's.'  Illustrated.  Price 
y.  dd. 

BARLEE  (j5//ot)— Locked  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  l6mo.  price  is.  dd. 


BONWICK  (J.)  F.R.G.S.—lHK  Tas- 
m  an  IAN  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5?. 
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Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  By  the  Editor 
of  'Men  who  have  Risen.'  A  Book 
of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 
C.  Doyle.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  '^s,  dd. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. ' 

COLERIDGE  (.Srtra)— Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
y.  del. 

JD'ANVERS  (N.  />.)— Little  Minnie's 
Troubles  :  an  Everyday  Chronicle. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  y.  (>d. 

Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 
a  Terrier.  With  21  Illustrations. 
l6mo.  cloth,  price  6^.  (d. 

Nanny.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Square  l6mo.  cloth. 

DAVIES  (G.  C/«-«/<i///i';-)— Mountain, 
Meadow,  and  Mere:  a  Series  of 
Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery, 
Adventares,  and  Natural  History. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth 
W.  Harcourt.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Cluh.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

DRUMMOND  (yJ/wj)— Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  Svo.  price 
3J-.  6rf. 

EDMONDS  (Hfrk-rt)  —  Well  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Biogra- 
phies.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

EVANS  (A/a;-/')— The  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children  ; 
being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  price  2,s.  6<i. 


FARQUHARSON  {M.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsmore.       Crown    Svo. 
price  y.  6</. 

II.  Elsie's  Girlhood.      Crown  Svo. 
price  3^.  6d. 

III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

IIERFORD    {Brooke)— 'Xw^    Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  for  ; 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

INGELOW  (7,-««)  — The  Little 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.    Small  Svo.  price  2s.  dd. 

KER  (David)— 'Xm.  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  price  Si. 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  y. 

LEANDER  (Richard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Paulina  E.  Granville.  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.     Crown  Svo.  price  y. 

LEE  (Holme)— W-m.  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5-f- 

LEWIS  (Mary  A.)  -A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales.     With   Four  Illustrations  by  \ 
Catherine  F.  Frere.     Price  5^. 

Little  Minnie's  Troubles  :  an  Every- 
day Chronicle.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  H.  Hughes.  Fcap.  price 
y.  6d. 

MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
and  the  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  2.S.  dd. 

MAC  KENNA   (S.  y.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows.    A  Book  for  Boys.     With  Six  ' 
Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown 
Svo.  price  3^.  dd. 

At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With      Six       Illustr.-itions.         Third  , 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5-f. 

MALDEN  (H.  .£.)— Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses :  Two  Fairy  Tales.   Illustrated  1 
Small  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  dd. 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of  I 
"Christina  North."  With  Six  Illus-  ' 
trations.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth. 
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NAAKE  (J.  r) -Slavonic  Fairy 
lALES.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
i'ohsh,  and  liohemian  Sources.  With 
Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price 
S-r- 

/'^ZZ£r.^^(^.)_THEDESERT  Pastor 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Fdition.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  3^.  dd. 

REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  .S-.)-Wakin-g  and 
WORKING;  or.  From  Girlhood  to 
^\omanhood.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 


Blessing   and  Blessed:   a  Story  of 

Girl  Life.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Si^'REAM  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 

Ihree    Illustrations.       Royal    i6mo 

price  IS.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 
3  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

ROSS  (Mrs.  E.),  ('Nelsie  Brook') - 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life.  With  Si.x  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is. 

SADLER  (S  IV.)  /'./l^^TiiE  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast.  With  Three 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3j.  (>ii.  ' 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3^-.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6ii. 

STORR  (Fiaucis)  and  TURNER  (Haims). 
—  Canterbury  Chimes  ;  or.  Chancer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.      With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 

S7RETT0N(Hesba),  Author  of  'Jessica's 
First  Prayer.' 

Michel  Lorio's  Cross  and  other 
Stories.  With  Two  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  \s.  dd. 

The  Storm  of  Life.  With  Ten  Illus- 
trations.  Twenty-first  Thousand.  Roy. 
i6mo.  price  \s.  6d. 


STRETTON-  (Ifesba)~cont. 

The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin  Illus 

trated.     Fourteenth  Thousand.  Royal 
lOmo.  price  ij-.  6,/. 

^'^„^.^"^-  ..'^'•''rty-eighth  Thousand.  With 
Six  I  lustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  price 

Is.  od.  '^ 


The  Kino's  Servants.  Forty-third 
Thousand.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

^°W-.u^^--r„  ^if'y-""*  Thousand. 
\Vith  Six  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo 
price  IS.  6d, 

***  'il'"f  handsomely  bound  Edition,  wilh 
J  uvlve  Illustrations,  price  2s.  6d. 

STRETTON  (Hesba)~cont 
David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.      With 
Four     Illustrations.        Royal     lOmo 
price  2s.  6d. 

Thf  Wonderful  Life.  Thirteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

A  Night  and  a  Day.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Twelfth  Thousand.  Royal 
ibmo.  hmp  cloth,  price  6d. 

Friends  till  Death.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Frontispiece.  Twenty- 
fourth  Thousand.  Royal  i6mo.  price 
is.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  price  dd. 

Two  Christmas  Stories.  With 
!•  rontispiece.  Twenty-first  Thousand. 
Royal  i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

Michel    Lorio's    Cross,   and    Left 
Alone.  With  Frontispiece.   Fifteenth 
Thousand.     Royal  lOmo.  limp  cloth 
price  dd. 

Old  Transome.  With  Frontispiece. 
Sixteenth  Thousand.  Royal  i6mo 
limp  cloth,  price  6d. 

*«*  Taken  from  '  The  King's  Servants.' 
The  Worth  of  a  Bauy,  and  How 
Apple-Tree  Court  was  Won.  With 
Frontispiece.  Nineteenth  Thousand. 
Royal  i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  dd. 
Sunnyland  Stories.  By  the  Author  ot 
'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.'  Illustrated. 
Small  8vo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

WHITAKER  (i^/«r«a.)-CHRisTY's  In- 
heritance. A  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.    Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  dd. 

Z/MMERN  (f/.)~iiWMKS  IN  Precious 
Stones.  With  Six-  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 


CONTENTS    OF    THE    VARIOUS    VOLUMES 


IN   THE   COLLECTED   EDITIONS  OF 


MR.    TENNYSON'S    WORKS. 


THE    IMPERIAL    LIBRARY  EDITION, 

COMPLETE  IN  SEVEN  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 
Cloth,  price  loy.  dd,  per  vol.  :    i2j.   (id,   Roxburgh  binding. 
Contents. 


Vol.    L— MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
II.— MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
III.— PRINCESS,    AND    OTHER 
POEMS. 


Vol.  IV.— IN      MEMORIAM    and     MAUD, 
v.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VI.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VII.— DRAMAS. 


Printed  in  large,  clear,  old-faced  type,  with  a  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author,  the  set  complete, 

cloth,  price  ,^3.  13.S.  fid.  ;  or  Ro.\burghe  half-morocco,  price  £,\.  7J.  6</. 

*„*  The  hcindsotncsi  Edition  published. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    EDITION, 

IN    SIX    VOLUMES.     Bound  in  cloth,  38^.  er/. 
Contents. 


Vol, 


IV.- 
V.- 


I.— EARLY  POEMS  and  ENGLISH       Vol. 

IDYLLS.    6i. 
II.— LOCKSLEY     HALL,     LUCRE- 
TIUS, and  other  Poems.     6j. 
III.— THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING, 

complete.     7*.  (id. 
This  Edition  can  also  be  Juid  hound  in  Jtalf-inoroccOt  Roxburgh,  price  is,  6d.  per  vol.  extra. 


-THE  PRINCESSand  MAUD.    &r. 
-ENOCH      ARDEN     and     IN 
MEMORIAM.    6j. 

-QUEEN    MARY  and   HAROLD 


THE    CABINET    EDITION, 

COMPLETE    IN    TWELVE   VOLUMES.     Price  2f.  6^.  each. 


Contents. 


Vol. 


I.— EARLY  POEMS.  Illustrated  with 
a  Photographic  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Tennyson. 


IL— ENGLISH  IDYLLS,  and  other 
POEMS.  Containing  an  Engraving 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Residence  at 
Aid  worth. 


III.— LOCKSLEY  HALL,  and  other 
POEMS.  With  an  Engraved 
Picture  of  Farringford. 


IV.— LUCRETIUS,  and  other  POEMS. 

Containing  an   Engraving  of  a  Scene 
in  the  Garden  at  Swainston. 


-IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  With 
an  Autotype  of  the  Bust  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  by  T.  Woolner,  R.A. 


Vol.  VI.— IDYLLS   OF  THE  KING.     Illus- 
trated with  an  Engraved  Portrait  of 
'  Elaine,'  from  a  Photographic  Study 
by  Julia  M.  (,'ameron. 
VIE- IDYLLS   OF  THE   KING.     Con- 
taining   an    Engraving    of    '  Arthur,* 
from  a  Photographic  Study  by  Julia 
M.  Cameron. 
VIII.— THE     PRINCESS.     With  an  En- 
graved  Frontispiece. 
IX.— MAUD    and     ENOCH    ARDEN. 
With    a    Picture    of    '  Maud,'    taken 
from  a  Photographic  Study  by  Julia 
M.  Cameron. 
X.— IN    MEMORIAM.     With    a    Steel 
Engraving    of    Arthur     H.     Hallam, 
engraved  from  a  picture  in  possession 
of  the  Author,  by  J.  C.  Armytagc. 
XI.— QUEEN  MARY:  a  Drama.     With 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
XII.— HAROLD:  a  Drama.     With  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane. 


%*  These  Volnvies  vtay  be  had  separately ^  or  the  Edition  complete,  in  a  ha>ulsome  oniamenlal 

case,  price  32J. 


THE    MINIATURE    EDITION, 


Vol.   I.— POEMS. 

II.— POEMS. 

III.-POEMS. 

IV.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 
v.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VI. -IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

Vol.  XIII. 


IN    THIRTEKN    VOLUMES. 
Contents. 

Vol. VII.— IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 
VIIL— IN  MEMORIAM. 
IX.— PRINCESS. 
X.— MAUD. 
XL— ENOCH  ARDEN. 
XII.— QUEEN  MARY. 
HAROLD. 


Bound  in  imitation  vellum,  ornamented  in  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  in  case,  price  421. 
This  Edition  can  also  be  had  in  plain  binding  and  case,  price  ^6s. 
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